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PREFACE 

In  telling  the  story  of  American  "letters,"  I  have  had  in  mind 
those  older  connotations  that  associate  the  word  letters  with 
belles-lettres,  with  literature  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  beginning-point  of  the  story— the  quite  unliterary  writings 
of  early  colonial  times— has  therefore  appeared  to  me  as  only 
a  point  of  departure,  no  more.  A  logical  terminus  ad  quern  has 
appeared  to  be  the  work  of  those  writers  whose  scope  and  main 
direction  were  clear  by  the  time  of  America's  entrance  into 
World  War  II. 

The  "story"  that  lies  between  those  two  points  is,  to  my 
thinking,  the  story  of  our  literature  itself.  It  is  not  a  story  of 
lives,  or  of  literary  milieux ,  though  biographical  or  social  facts 
may  sometimes  illumine  it.  It  is  a  story  of  writings— their  titles, 
their  content,  their  forms  and  techniques,  their  emotional  tones 
and  overtones,  their  underlying  philosophy,  their  human  values. 
As  a  story  of  writings,  it  is  also  in  measure  a  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican consciousness.  It  is  therefore  a  complex  story,  so  complex 
that  a  single  volume  can  hardly  do  more  than  chart  its  main  out- 
lines. And  it  is  also  a  wonderfully  rich  and  interesting  story,  so 
rich  and  so  interesting  that  if  I  have  been  able  to  put  it  even 
partially  on  record,  the  reader  perhaps  may  share  the  excitement 
I  have  found  in  following  America's  magnificent  adventure  in 
awareness. 

— w.  F.  T. 
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Part  One 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

• 

Echoes  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


Echoes  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation 


/.   Travel  Literature  in  Early  Virginia 

The  Twofold  Origin  of  American  Literature.  The  story 
of  American  letters  has  its  beginnings  in  Europe,  for  the  roots  of 
our  culture  are  grounded  deep  in  the  life  of  the  Old  World.  Only 
in  their  surroundings  were  the  seventeenth-century  immigrants 
American.  In  race  and  in  civilization  they  were  merely  trans- 
planted Europeans,  who  brought  to  the  colonies  unchanged  their 
Old  World  speech,  manners,  politics,  and  religion.  The  colonists 
thought  as  Europeans;  and,  when  they  wrote,  they  discussed 
issues  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  followed  European  models  of 
style.  Yet,  from  the  very  beginning,  their  Old  World  manner  of 
life  was  modified  by  their  new  environment.  Distinctions  in  so- 
cial rank,  which  were  taken  for  granted  in  Europe,  had  soon  to  be 
maintained  by  conscious  effort  in  the  colonies;  and,  as  the  settle- 
ments moved  westward,  they  tended  to  disappear.  In  such  ways 
as  this  the  influence  of  the  New  World  surroundings  was  con- 
stantly at  work,  molding  the  immigrant  material  into  American 
forms. 

Colonial  literature  was,  therefore,  the  product  of  two  basic 
forces:  the  European  cultural  heritage  and  the  American  envi- 
ronment. To  follow  the  story  of  colonial  writing,  we  must  first 
seek  out  the  principal  interests  of  seventeenth-century  Europe, 
and  then  inquire  how  these  interests  were  echoed  in  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness. 

The  Vogue  of  Travel  Literature.  When  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  were  being  settled,  Europe  was  still  undergoing  the 
rapid  changes  wrought  by  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Of 
these  two  movements,  it  was  the  Renaissance  that  fostered  the 
earliest  American  writings.  By  the  term  Renaissance  is  meant  not 
merely  a  revival  of  learning,  but  a  tremendous  liberation  of  en- 
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ergy  into  all  forms  of  secular  enterprise— commerce,  creative  lit- 
erature, science,  and,  by  no  means  least,  exploration.  Voyages  of 
exploration  like  those  of  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  awakened  intense 
interest;  and  this  interest  naturally  stimulated  a  literature  de- 
voted to  recounting  the  explorers'  adventures  and  to  describing 
the  strange  countries  beyond  the  sea.  Throughout  the  sixteenth 
century  and  into  the  seventeenth,  the  popularity  of  the  travel 
book  was  European-wide.  In  England,  after  seventy  years  of  occa- 
sional production,  this  literary  form  reached  its  highest  merit  in 
the  noble  Elizabethan  prose  of  Richard  Hakluyt's  Principal  Nav- 
igations, Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation  (1589). 

John  Smith  (1580?- 1631)  and  the  Virginia  Settlement.  To 
this  popular  type  of  Renaissance  literature— the  travel  book— the 
first  American  writing  is  closely  akin.  Captain  John  Smith,  who 
saved  the  Jamestown  settlement  by  his  boisterous  methods  of  en- 
forcing labor,  found  time  to  write  an  account  of  the  colony  for  its 
English  sponsors,  the  Virginia  Company  of  London.  By  some 
member  of  the  corporation  Smith's  report  was  given  to  a  printer 
in  1608  for  publication.  It  duly  appeared  under  the  quaintly  Eliz- 
abethan title,  A  True  Relation  of  such  occurrences  and  accidents 
of  note  as  hath  happened  in  Virginia  since  the  first  planting  of 
that  colony,  which  is  now  resident  in  the  south  part  thereof,  till 
the  last  return  from  thence.  In  this  narrative  Smith  relates  the 
search  of  the  colonists  for  a  place  of  settlement,  their  early  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians,  their  explorations,  their  petty  quarrels, 
and  their  first  desperate  struggles  with  illness.  Naturally  there  is 
no  lack  of  adventure,  particularly  in  those  portions  that  tell  of 
the  capture  of  Smith  by  the  Indians. 

Smith's  next  work  of  importance,  A  Map  of  Virginia  (1612),* 
was  written  apparently  with  the  object  of  attracting  colonists  to 
Jamestown.  Smith's  descriptions  of  the  bays,  large  rivers,  isles, 
forests,  springs,  and  mountains  of  Virginia  are  singularly  attrac- 
tive. The  life  of  the  natives  Smith  portrays  with  a  remarkable 
abundance  of  concrete  detail.  The  Indians'  agriculture,  their 
fishing  and  hunting,  their  tribal  government,  their  wildly  bar- 
baric religious  ceremonies,  their  childish  curiosity  and  love  of 
ornaments— all  these  are  set  forth  in  a  style  that  is  matter-of-fact, 
yet  vivid. 

These  first  American  writings,  obviously,  are  of  that  extensive 
literature  of  travel  which  produced  Hakluyt's  Principal  Naviga- 

*  Though  not  published  until  1612,  this  account  was  written  soon  after 
A  True  Relation.  The  full  title  is  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  description  of 
the  country,  the  commodities,  people,  government  and  religion. 
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tions;  and  they  are  no  unworthy  examples  of  their  kind.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Smith's  composition,  done  amid  the  hardships 
of  a  pioneer  camp,  was  rough  and  hasty;  yet  his  work  possesses 
important  literary  virtues.  With  singular  directness  he  penetrates 
to  the  essential  facts  and  discards  the  nonessential.  His  vocabu- 
lary is  broad,  forceful,  aptly  employed,  and  pithily  idiomatic.  On 
his  plain,  direct  pages  the  love  of  wordplay  and  excessive  orna- 
ment which  distorts  so  much  Elizabethan  prose  has  fortunately 
left  little  mark.  Moreover,  though  he  was  not  of  the  caliber  of 
Raleigh  or  Philip  Sidney,  his  writings  show  that  he  belonged  to 
their  sane  and  vigorous  type— that  of  the  Elizabethan  soldier  who 
was  also  a  man  of  letters.  As  Smith  himself  put  it,  "What  their 
sword  did,  their  pens  writ."* 

II.  The  Puritans:  The  Immigrant  Generation 

William  Bradford  (1590-1657)  and  Plymouth  Plantation. 
The  earliest  writings  done  in  Virginia  are,  as  we  have  seen,  prod- 
ucts of  the  Renaissance.  The  earliest  writings  of  New  England 
are  products  of  the  Reformation  as  well.  Like  Smith,  the  authors 
in  the  Pilgrim  colony  of  Plymouth  describe  the  impact  of  ex- 
panding Europe  on  primitive  America.  Unlike  him,  they  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  a  people  whose  thought  was  shaped  in  the  heat 
of  the  Protestant  revolt  against  priesthood  and  ceremonialism, 
and  whose  urge  to  colonization  was  less  economic  than  religious. 
The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  belonged  to  the  Separatist  class  of  Eng- 
glish  Puritans— that  is,  to  the  class  which  broke  away  entirely 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Originally  an 
obscure  village  people,  they  had  been  forced  by  persecution  out 
of  England  into  Holland.  Dissatified  with  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  their  new  home,  they  re-emigrated  and  planted  the  col- 
ony of  Plymouth  in  1620.  Among  those  who  had  persistently 
urged  emigration  was  a  young  man  named  William  Bradford, 
who  was  later  to  govern  the  struggling  colony  for  thirty  years 
and  to  record  its  fortunes  in  the  most  attractive  of  early  New 
England  histories. 

*  In  the  brief  account  above,  it  is  not  implied  that  Smith  wrote  only  the 
two  books  described,  or  that  he  was  the  only  travel  writer  of  early  Virginia. 
Smith's  most  ambitious  work,  for  instance,  was  The  General  History  of  Vir- 
ginia (1624),  which  was  written  in  England,  and  which  is  famous  chiefly  for 
the  dubious  story  of  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas.  Besides  Smith,  another  travel 
writer  was  William  Strachey,  whose  True  Repertory,  describing  a  storm 
near  the  Bermudas,  was  probably  used  by  Shakespeare  in  connection  with 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest. 
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The  earliest  piece  of  formal  writing  produced  at  Plymouth  is, 
like  Smith's  A  True  Relation,  a  history  of  the  new  colony  during 
its  birthyear.  This  work,  published  anonymously  as  Mourt's  Re- 
lation* in  1622,  was  probably  the  joint  work  of  Bradford,  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  and  others.  Though  Mourt's  Relation  is  both 
interesting  and  authentic,  its  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by 
that  of  Bradford's  more  extensive  work,  the  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation  (written  1630-1650).  The  scope  of  Bradford's  History 
is  large.  Beginning  with  the  rise  of  the  Separatists  in  England, 
Bradford  follows  the  Pilgrims  through  their  vicissitudes  in  Hol- 
land, their  voyage  to  America,  the  founding  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  their  colony  during  its  first  quarter-century. 
The  author's  style— homely,  deliberate,  and  lucid— is  well  suited 
to  his  subject.  His  phrasing  reflects  perfectly  the  sober,  unpre- 
tentious, matter-of-fact  heroism  of  the  simple,  unimaginative 
colonists.  From  Bradford's  picture  the  traditional  hell-fire  and 
bigotry  of  Puritanism  are  conspicuously  absent.  There  is  no  pos- 
ing for  posterity,  no  flow  of  self-conscious  heroics,  no  spectacular 
disembarkation  on  the  mythical  Plymouth  Rock.  The  Puritans 
of  Bradford's  account  are  sturdy,  honest,  sensible  folk  who  seek 
out  their  building  site  and  construct  their  village  with  methodi- 
cal energy.  They  are,  moreover,  folk  with  a  deep  substratum  of 
simple  heroism— a  heroism  that  faces  the  stormy  Atlantic,  the 
terrible  first-winter  plague,  and  the  savage  Pequod  warriors  with 
the  same  stoical  endurance.  Nor  do  these  people  lack  in  tender- 
ness, in  the  most  trying  duties  of  the  support  and  care  of  the 
sick.  They  are  plain-minded  withal,  devout  in  worship,  and  quite 
certain  that  God  is  constantly  directing  their  lives  by  special 
providences,  for  chastisement,  punishment,  or  reward. 

Though  the  obscure  Pilgrims  never  made  such  a  great  figure 
in  American  history  as  their  later  neighbors  at  Massachusetts 
Bay,  their  history  as  written  by  Bradford  comes  near  being  the 
literary  classic  of  the  American  seventeenth  century.  The  situa- 
tion of  civilized  people  struggling  with  a  savage  environment 
has  proved  perennially  attractive  in  literature;  consequently,  de- 
spite many  an  arid  stretch,  Bradford's  history  abounds  in  ma- 
terial of  rich  human  interest.  And  the  story  is  admirably  told,— 
told  with  a  biblical  simplicity  that  rises  at  times  to  restrained 
and  solemn  eloquence. 

John  Winthrop  (1588-1649)  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
humble  Pilgrim  colony  at  Plymouth  was  not,  however,  the  main 
fountainhead  of  American  Puritanism.  That  distinction  was  re- 

*  So  called  from  a  prefatory  note  signed  "G.  Mourt." 
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served  for  the  Pilgrims'  more  powerful  neighbor,  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  people  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  those  at  Plymouth;  they  had  considerable  wealth;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  most  competent  and  liberally  educated  leadership 
that  English  Puritanism  could  furnish.  Devoted  to  the  Puritan 
way  of  life,  and  strong  even  from  the  beginning,  they  succeeded 
remarkably  in  making  their  Puritan  ideals  prevail  in  the  New 
World.  To  study  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  is  therefore  to 
study  some  of  the  basic  conceptions  of  life  which  underlie  Ameri- 
can literature. 

The  most  nearly  complete  representative  of  this  strong  immi- 
grant group  is  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  John 
Winthrop.  Winthrop  is  known  to  us  chiefly  through  his  Journal, 
a  private  diary  which  contains  so  complete  a  record  of  colonial 
affairs  that  in  its  first  complete  edition  it  was  called  The  History 
of  New  England.  Judged  by  Winthrop's  Journal,  the  ideal  Puri- 
tan regarded  a  spiritual  life  as  of  paramount  importance;  and  he 
conceived  of  the  spiritual  life  in  terms  of  constant  self-study, 
much  wrestling  in  prayer,  and  continuous  struggle  against  even 
the  most  remote  inclinations  to  evil.  In  theology,  Winthrop  ac- 
cepted, along  with  the  other  Puritans,  the  teachings  of  John 
Calvin,  a  Protestant  thinker  whose  system  was  founded  on  the 
premise  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  And  God's  absolute 
sovereignty  was,  to  the  Puritans,  not  a  sovereignty  of  law  so  much 
as  a  sovereignty  of  individual  acts— or,  as  the  Protestants  called 
them,  special  providences.  The  will  of  an  immanent  God  lay 
heavily  on  humanity;  the  influence  of  God  moved  mysteriously 
about  the  life  even  of  the  humblest  believer,  warning,  chastising, 
and  punishing  him.  To  the  Puritan  mind,  moreover,  God  was 
less  often  a  Lord  of  love  than  a  Lord  of  capricious  cruelty  and 
vengeance.  For  instance,  in  relating  how  the  only  boy  of  a  Puri- 
tan couple  broke  through  the  ice  and  was  drowned  while  his 
parents  were  at  church,  Winthrop  overlooks  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  tragedy— the  parents'  neglect  of  the  child.  Instead,  he  re- 
cords with  entire  approval  the  parents'  confession  that  they  were 
being  punished  for  too  great  indulgence  toward  the  child.  And 
just  as  this  passage  in  Winthrop's  Journal  shows  the  Puritan 
belief  in  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  exercised  through  special 
providences,  it  shows  also  a  complementary  trait— an  acute  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  To  the  typical  Puritan,  the  struggle  with  sin 
was  unremitting,  and  life  was,  accordingly,  a  stern  affair. 

The  Puritans,  however,  had  secular  concerns  as  well  as  reli- 
gious. As  portrayed  by  Winthrop,  they  were  neither  visionaries 
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nor  self-conscious  heroes,  but  a  prosaic,  practical  folk,  concerned 
with  the  solid  work  of  home-building,  farming,  trading,  and  gov- 
ernment. And,  sternly  as  they  looked  on  many  pleasures,  they 
found  no  objection  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  sources  of 
human  contentment— the  affections  of  the  home.  If  Winthrop 
worshiped  a  vengeful  God,  he  was  himself  a  man  of  deep  per- 
sonal tenderness.  That  man  was  not  merely  an  ironhearted  Puri- 
tan, but  a  lover  and  poet  as  well,  who  wrote  to  his  wife,  "It 
grieves  me  that  I  have  not  liberty  to  make  better  expression  of 
my  love  to  thee,  who  art  more  dear  to  me  than  all  earthly  things; 
but  I  will  endeavor  that  my  prayers  may  supply  the  defect  of 
my  pen.  .  .  .  Go  thou  on  cheerfully,  in  obedience  to  His  holy 
will,  in  the  course  He  hath  set  thee.  Peace  shall  come." 

Given  his  distinctive  ideals,  such  a  Puritan  as  Winthrop  did 
not  feel  that  his  whole  duty  lay  in  achieving  them  as  an  individ- 
ual. Those  ideals  must  be  made  to  prevail  in  general,  civil  affairs 
as  well.  Government  must  be  an  agent  of  religion,  operating 
under  the  influence  of  religious  leaders.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
people  wished  to  establish,  in  short,  a  kind  of  Puritan  theocracy, 
and  they  carried  out  their  plans  with  admirable  strategy.  Their 
leaders,  including  Winthrop,  chartered  the  enterprise  in  Eng- 
land as  a  trading  corporation.  Then  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, removing  to  Massachusetts,  so  restricted  the  suffrage  by 
religious  qualifications  as  to  admit  to  influence  only  those  men 
whose  aims  coincided  with  their  own.  By  these  methods  they 
founded  the  theocracy  so  securely  that  it  was  little  impaired  for 
seventy  years.  The  magistracy,  however,  was  recurrently  under 
attack  from  non-voting  landholders  and  from  heretics  like  Roger 
Williams.  In  1645,  to  defend  his  policies  against  criticism,  Win- 
throp defined  in  a  public  speech  the  limitations  of  popular  lib- 
erty: 

There  is  a  twofold  liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature  is  now 
corrupt)  and  civil  or  federal.  The  first ...  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as  well 
as  good.  .  .  .  The  exercise  and  maintaining  of  this  liberty  makes 
men  grow  more  evil,  and  in  time  to  be  worse  than  brute  beasts. . . . 
The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal. ...  It  is  a  liberty  to 
that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest. 

Evidently  the  Puritans  wished  to  hold  under  close  restraint  both 
the  moral  laxity  (as  they  regarded  it)  of  the  natural  man,  and 
the  intellectual  freedom  of  colonists  whose  opinions  might  differ 
from  theirs.  Citizens  were  to  have  liberty  only  to  that  which  was 
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"good,  just,  and  honest";  and  the  decision  as  to  what  was  good, 
just,  and  honest  was  to  rest  wholly  with  a  small  party  of  magis- 
trates like  Winthrop.  From  Winthrop's  Journal,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  he,  along  with  other  Puritan  leaders,  strove  to  enforce 
the  Puritan  ideals  by  governmental  sanction;  that  he  sought 
earnestly  to  found  in  Massachusetts  a  fixed,  unchanging  order  of 
religious  belief  and  political  conduct.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
Winthrop  was  an  orthodox  Puritan.  Indeed,  the  chief  value  of 
his  writings  is  that  they  so  fully  embody,  so  adequately  portray, 
the  orthodox  Puritan  way  of  life. 

Roger  Williams  (1603-1683),  a  Puritan  Radical.  But  not 
all  Puritans  were  orthodox.  Puritanism  really  brought  to  Amer- 
ica two  opposed  tendencies,  the  one  toward  orthodoxy,  the  other 
toward  nonconformity.  Out  of  the  differences  between  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  unorthodox  arose  an  extensive  literature  of  contro- 
versy, which  continued  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  formed  a  phase  of  the  great  European  controversies  over 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Just  as  we  have  found  in  Winthrop 
an  embodiment  of  the  orthodox  Puritan  ideals,  so  we  shall  find 
in  another  Puritan  immigrant  a  type  of  Puritan  independence 
and  originality  of  thought.  As  Winthrop  is  pre-eminent  among 
the  orthodox,  Roger  Williams  is  pre-eminent  among  the  unor- 
thodox. 

Williams  was  a  voluminous  author,  but  the  gist  of  his  thinking 
is  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  argument  over  religious  toleration 
with  John  Cotton,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Winthrop's. 
Happening  in  England  on  a  tract  of  Cotton's  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  Williams  replied  to  it  in  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Per- 
secution  for  cause  of  Conscience,  discussed  in  a  Conference  be- 
tween Truth  and  Peace  (1644).  Cotton's  answer,  The  Bloody 
Tenent  washed  and  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  ap- 
peared in  1647;  and  Williams's  final  rejoinder,  The  Bloody  Ten- 
ent  yet  More  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's  effort  to  wash  it  white  in 
the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  followed  in  1652. 

These  arguments  for  religious  toleration  were  in  Williams's 
mind  only  parts  of  a  much  larger  political  philosophy.  With  the 
democratic  church  management  of  the  Separatists  before  him, 
Williams  could  hardly  fail  to  reject  wholly  the  absolutism  of  the 
English  kings,  and  adopt  instead  the  Compact  theory  of  govern- 
ment. He  conceived  of  the  social  compact,  not  as  a  prehistoric 
affair  entered  into  while  men  were  still  in  a  mythical  "State  of 
Nature,"  but  as  a  constant  working  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bers of  civil  society.  Governmental  sovereignty,  therefore,  lies 
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not  in  some  absolutist  king,  but  in  the  citizens,  in  the  people  who 
engage  in  the  governmental  compact. 

A  fundamental  matter  in  the  social  contract  is  the  degree  to 
which  people  surrender  their  natural  liberties  to  civil  regulation. 
To  Williams,  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  right  to  think  and  be- 
lieve as  one  wishes  should  ever  be  so  surrendered.  The  mind 
should  be  swayed  only  by  persuasion,  not  by  authority  or  coer- 
cion. Nor  need  the  safety  of  the  state  require  any  coercion  in 
religious  belief.  Just  as  scores  of  mercantile  corporations  com- 
pete peaceably  within  a  single  state,  so  may  scores  of  religions 
exist  side  by  side.  On  religious  freedom  there  should  be  no  limi- 
tations; the  same  privilege  should  be  granted  to  the  elect  and  to 
the  heathen: 

It  is  the  will  and  command  of  God,  that ...  a  permission  of  the 
most  Paganish,  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  Antichristian  consciences  and 
worships,  be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  Nations  and  Countries:  and 
they  are  only  to  be  fought  against  with  .  .  .  the  sword  of  God's 
spirit,  the  Word  of  God. 

In  his  advocacy  of  complete  freedom  in  religion,  Williams  was 
generations  ahead  of  his  time.  A  hundred  and  forty  years  were  yet 
to  elapse  before  this  principle  completed  its  conquest  of  Ameri- 
can thought. 

Williams's  style,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  originality  of  his 
thought,  is  curiously  antique.  His  writing  suffers  from  the  seven- 
teenth-century fondness  for  cumbersome,  involved  sentences,  for 
far-fetched  similes,  and  for  laborious  puns.  It  suffers  also  from 
the  early  Protestant  habit  of  supporting  all  arguments  by  refer- 
ences to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Bible.  But  the 
quaintness  of  Williams's  manner  should  not  blind  us  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  which  he  discussed.  What  is  the  proper 
relation  of  church  and  state?  Within  the  state,  who  is  sovereign, 
and  what  are  the  proper  functions  of  sovereignty?— these  are  the 
questions  he  tried  to  answer.  They  are  questions  of  permanent 
importance,  and  the  answers  which  Puritan  nonconformity  re- 
turned to  them  have  deeply  influenced  American  civilization.  In 
the  long  perspective  of  three  centuries,  the  unorthodox  Puritans 
appear  no  less  essential  than  the  orthodox  to  the  forming  of 
American  culture,  and,  by  consequence,  of  American  literature. 

Anne  Bradstreet  (1612-1672),  a  Puritan  Poetess.  The  works 
of  Smith,  Bradford,  Winthrop,  and  Williams  were  not,  in  their 
original  intent,  literary.  These  men  wrote  for  purposes  of  history 
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or  controversy,  and  their  place  in  literature  is  due  not  to  any  con- 
scious literary  effort  on  their  part,  but  to  their  vital  positions  as 
representatives  of  the  earliest  colonial  life  and  thought.  But  the 
poetry  of  Anne  Bradstreet  was  produced  for  its  own  sake,  as  liter- 
ature. Apparently  it  was  written  solely  because  the  author  de- 
lighted in  poetic  creation,  and  not  because  she  expected  from  it 
either  money  or  fame.  The  mother  in  a  pioneer  household,  with 
eight  children  under  her  care,  she  had  little  leisure  for  cultivat- 
ing the  graces  of  art. 

Anne  Bradstreet's  passion  for  literary  creation  was  forced, 
moreover,  to  operate  within  the  restraints  and  inhibitions  of 
Puritanism.  Her  Puritan  outlook  governed  even  her  reading  and 
choice  of  literary  models.  The  dramatists,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
and  Fletcher,  were  to  her  forbidden;  even  the  works  of  Chaucer 
were  unknown.  For  poetic  models  she  turned  to  the  English 
metaphysical  school,  including  Herbert  and  Quarles;  to  Sylves- 
ter's translation  from  the  French  Protestant  poet  Du  Bartas;  and, 
more  fortunately,  to  Edmund  Spenser.  From  Raleigh's  History 
of  the  World  and  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  she  got 
an  extensive,  though  imperfectly  assimilated,  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. Shaped  by  these  models,  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  mind  was  that  of 
a  belated  Elizabethan  Puritan. 

A  collection  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  poems  was  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1650  by  her  brother-in-law.  The  pretentious  title,  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  is  a  virtual  summary  of  the  book:  THE 
TENTH  MUSE  Lately  sprung  up  in  America.  Several  Poems, 
compiled  with  great  variety  of  Wit  and  Learning,  full  of  delight. 
Wherein  especially  is  contained  a  complete  discourse  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of  Man,  Seasons 
of  the  Year.  Together  with  an  Exact  Epitome  of  the  Four  Mon- 
archies, viz.  The  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman.  Also  a  Dia- 
logue between  Old  England  and  New,  concerning  the  late  trou- 
bles. With  divers  other  pleasant  and  serious  Poems.  By  a  Gentle- 
woman in  those  parts.  The  first  poem  in  this  collection  describes 
a  contention  among  the  four  primary  elements— fire,  earth,  wa- 
ter, and  air— as  to  which  should  be  chief.  The  "Constitutions"  is 
a  treatment  of  the  four  temperaments  of  mankind— choleric, 
melancholic,  phlegmatic,  and  sanguine— as  they  were  conceived 
by  medieval  and  Renaissance  physiology.  The  meaning  of  the 
four  ''Ages  of  Man"  and  "Seasons  of  the  Year"  is  of  course  ob- 
vious. The  "Four  Monarchies,"  the  longest  division  of  the  book, 
is  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  ancient  history  based  on  Raleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World. 
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Such  material  appears  unsuited  to  poetry;  yet  Mrs.  Bradstreet's 
poetic  treatment  of  prosaic  subjects  has  many  Elizabethan  paral- 
lels, and  is  characteristic  of  that  youthful  age  when  experience 
had  not  yet  sharply  delimited  the  fields  of  poetry  and  prose.  In 
her  numerous  classical  allusions  Mrs.  Bradstreet  is  likewise  Eliza- 
bethan; the  poetic  names  of  ancient  mythology— Mars,  Thetis, 
Neptune,  Philomel— flow  as  easily  from  her  pen  as  from  that  of 
Spenser.  Her  literary  sophistication  produces  better  art,  how- 
ever, when  she  goes  beyond  the  bookishness  of  much  of  The 
Tenth  Muse  and  speaks  her  own  feelings  directly  and  plainly.  In 
a  few  domestic  poems  she  celebrates  unpretentiously  the  deep 
affections  of  the  patriarchal  Puritan  household;  and  in  "Con- 
templations" (1678),  a  melange  of  descriptions  and  discursive 
musings,  her  style  has  gained  in  felicity  and  in  sensuous  response 
to  Nature.  Occasionally  she  strikes  off  lines  not  unworthy  of 
Spenser  himself: 

O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 
That  draws  oblivion's  curtain  over  kings! 
Their  sumptuous  monuments  men  know  them  not, 
Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. . .  . 
But  he  whose  name  is  graved  in  the  white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 


HI.  The  Later  Puritans:  The  Drift  Toward 

Secularization 

Edward  Taylor  (1642-1729).  The  poetry  of  Anne  Bradstreet, 
while  valuable  in  its  own  right,  is  still  more  valuable  in  its  illus- 
tration of  the  Puritans'  awareness  of  Renaissance  culture,  and 
especially  of  their  response  to  a  literary  style  and  tradition  more 
fully  realized  in  the  poetry  of  Spenser  and  Milton.  Another  tra- 
dition—that of  the  English  "metaphysical"  poets,  including  John 
Donne— helped  shape  the  writings  of  a  more  ingenious  if  not 
more  imaginative  poet,  the  village  minister  Edward  Taylor. 
Because  their  author  forbade  publication,  these  poems  were  not 
generally  known  until  the  nineteen-thirty  decade,  when,  for- 
tunately, an  audience  had  already  been  prepared  for  them  by  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  metaphysical  style.  That  style,  much 
more  than  that  of  Milton  or  Spenser,  is  formed  upon  a  special 
type  of  language  art— upon  metaphor,  simile,  and  paradox,  upon 
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unexpected  plays  on  words,  and  upon  those  ingenious  compari- 
sons the  Elizabethans  called  "conceits." 

In  the  poems  of  Edward  Taylor,  the  metaphysical  style  is 
clothed  rather  curiously  upon  the  theme  of  deep,  intense  re- 
ligious devotion.  His  is  the  poetry  of  worship,  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  religious  wonder,  of  aspiration,  of  surrender  to 
the  divine  will,  of  a  mystical  sense  of  communion  with  God.  His 
expression  is  often  richly  sensuous;  it  is  quite  as  often  uneven 
and  strained,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  always  bring  to  bear  that 
powerful,  fusing  imagination  without  which  the  metaphysical 
style  lapses  into  mere  perversity.  Both  his  strength  and  his  weak- 
ness appear  in  such  lines  as  those  on  the  wonder  of  the  Creation: 

Upon  what  base  was  fixed  the  lath  wherein 
He  turned  this  globe  and  rigalled  it  so  trim?  .  . . 
Who  laced  and  filleted  the  earth  so  fine 
With  rivers  like  green  ribbons  smaragdine? 

Michael  Wigglesworth  (1631-1705).  In  spite  of  occasional 
protests,  the  orthodox  leaders  maintained  their  sway  in  Massa- 
chusetts till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  immigrant  generation,  however,  the  leadership  de- 
volved upon  lesser  men.  The  immense  vitality  of  the  age  of  Brad- 
ford and  Winthrop  disappeared  or  was  directed  toward  trivial  or 
petty  objects.  This  change  was  in  part  the  natural  result  of  a 
narrow,  provincial  environment,  in  part  the  result  of  the  sup- 
pression of  fresh  and  challenging  criticism.  To  the  crabbedness 
of  this  era  between  1650  and  1700  is  owing  much  of  the  odium 
that  has  attached  itself  to  the  Puritan  tradition.  The  most  popu- 
lar and  representative  poet  of  this  half-century  was  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth, whose  Day  of  Doom  (1662)  was  probably  read  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  New  England's  people  than  any  poem  be- 
fore or  since. 

The  Day  of  Doom  is  a  versification  of  that  Puritan  damnatory 
theology  which  had  descended  from  the  teachings  of  John  Calvin. 
God,  Calvin  maintains,  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  responsible  for 
the  evil  in  his  universe  as  well  as  for  the  good.  Yet  he  punishes 
the  evil  with  inconceivable  severity.  The  human  race,  through 
Adam's  choice  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  has  submitted  itself  to 
evil.  Inheriting  their  evil  nature  from  Adam,  men  are  justly  con- 
demned to  torment.  Solely  out  of  his  free  grace,  however,  God 
has  elected,  or  chosen,  a  few  men  to  an  undeserved  salvation.  The 
object  of  this  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  is  the  enhancing 
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of  God's  glory.  God's  mercy  is  to  be  shown  in  the  salvation  of  the 
elect,  his  justice  in  the  punishment  meted  out  to  all  others.  This 
terrible  theology,  supported  as  it  was  by  an  apparently  infallible 
logic  and  justified  by  a  literalist  interpretation  of  isolated  Bible 
texts,  captured  the  British  mind.  It  wielded  a  strong  influence  on 
the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  creeds,  and  it  proved  even  more 
congenial  to  the  American  Puritans. 

To  express  the  horrors  of  the  Calvinistic  conception  of  the  final 
judgment,  Wigglesworth  chose  a  verse  form  which,  though  gro- 
tesquely inappropriate  to  his  theme,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
his  provincial  readers.  This  form  is  the  old  septenary  ballad  meter 
with  interlinear  rhyme,  a  jigging  measure  that  flows  with  the 
rattling  facility  of  a  Mother  Goose  jingle.  Wigglesworth's  poem 
opens  with  a  picture  of  the  unsuspecting  world  peacefully  sleep- 
ing in  carnal  satisfaction.  Suddenly  the  last  trump  is  blown,  the 
fleeing  mortals  are  sought  out  by  the  angels,  and  the  elect  are 
immediately  separated  from  the  damned.  Various  classes  of  the 
damned  are  then  brought  before  the  Almighty— the  hypocrites, 
the  hardened  reprobates,  the  heathen,  and  the  infants.  All  plead 
their  case,  and  all  in  turn  are  refuted  by  Jehovah,  who  unites  the 
functions  of  prosecuting  attorney  and  judge.  Finally  the  damned 
are  carried  off  to  Hell,  while  the  saints,  rejoicing  in  the  just  pun- 
ishment meted  out  by  their  God,  are  received  into  the  undeserved 
joys  of  Paradise.  From  beginning  to  end  the  narrative  is  sup 
ported  by  a  battery  of  Scripture  references. 

The  immense  popularity  of  this  frightful  poem  was  due  in  part 
to  its  expression  of  "sound"  doctrine  on  a  subject  of  fundamental 
importance  to  its  Puritan  readers.  It  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  jingling  meter  concealed  the  crude  horror  of  Wigglesworth's 
conceptions,  and  that  he  failed  to  realize  with  any  imaginative 
power  the  real  terrors  of  his  Hell.  The  argumentative  passages 
aside,  the  poem  sticks  in  one's  memory  as  a  picturesque  but 
somewhat  meaningless  spectacle,  a  panorama  of  the  rending  of 
elements,  the  beauties  of  Paradise,  and  the  lurid  flames  of  tor- 
ment. But  Wigglesworth's  skill  in  panoramic  descriptions  and 
rhythmic  jingles  does  not  atone  for  the  narrowness  of  his  mind 
and  the  barrenness  of  his  culture.  His  thought  patrolled  only  the 
narrow  beat  of  Calvinistic  Puritanism,  never  venturing  without. 
Upon  him,  the  broad  secular  culture  of  the  Renaissance  was 
lost.  Good  poetry  is  seldom  made  from  the  scant  materials  of  a 
single  creed;  and  Wigglesworth's  dubious  literary  fame  is  based, 
not  upon  artistic  merit,  but  upon  his  doggerel  facility  in  express- 
ing a  historically  important,  though  unlovely,  theology. 

The  Mathers  and  the  Decline  of  the  Theocracy.  The 
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leading  champions  of  Puritan  orthodoxy  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  father  and  son:  Increase  Mather  (1639-1723) 
and  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728).  The  career  of  the  Mathers  was 
shaped  by  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  old-fashioned  theocracy  at  a 
time  when  it  was  manifestly  doomed.  The  colony  was  rapidly 
changing  from  a  simple  agrarian  social  order  to  a  complex  com- 
mercial one.  Worldly  prosperity,  founded  on  the  fisheries,  the 
carrying  trade,  and  commerce  in  rum  and  slaves,  was  beginning 
to  distract  men's  attention  from  an  overabsorption  in  theology. 
The  new  royal  charter,  moreover,  struck  at  the  power  of  the 
ministry  by  replacing  the  religious  with  a  property  qualification 
for  suffrage.  And  beneath  these  external  causes  of  the  Puritan 
decline  lay  the  fact  that  the  theocracy,  by  rigorously  suppressing 
criticism  and  opposing  change,  had  estopped  itself  from  growth. 
It  had  failed  to  change  with  a  changing  world,  and  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  anachronism.  To  save  the  crumbling  power  of  the 
ministry,  no  one  labored  harder  than  the  vigorous  Increase 
Mather.  He  thundered  from  the  pulpit,  he  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  he  called  a  reforming  synod  to  re-purify  the  back- 
slidden churches,  and  he  waged  literal  war  with  the  demons  that 
had  been  let  loose  in  Salem.  His  efforts  failed,  and  in  the  crux  of 
the  struggle  in  1701  he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  College. 

In  upholding  the  theocracy,  the  Mathers  made  themselves  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  Puritan  belief  in  special  providences. 
Increase  Mather,  in  his  Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians 
in  New  England  (1676),  maintains  that  the  Indian  wars  were  sent 
on  New  England  as  a  divine  punishment  for  negligence  of  duty. 
In  the  better-known  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Provi- 
dences (1684),  he  recounts  many  incidents  designed  to  show  how 
the  wicked  are  punished,  and  the  good  chastised  or  rewarded,  by 
immediate,  personal  acts  of  God.  In  the  very  act  of  swearing, 
Mather  tells  us,  a  certain  man  was  struck  dead  by  Jehovah.  An- 
other man,  while  drunk,  fell  into  a  fire  and  was  fatally  burned, 
obviously  by  divine  guidance.  In  the  same  work  Mather  argues 
the  literal,  personal  presence  of  demons  in  the  world.  "The  Lord 
doth,  for  wise  and  holy  ends,  sometimes  lengthen  the  chain  the 
infernal  lions  are  bound  fast  in."  Moved  by  this  absolute,  literal 
belief  in  demonology,  the  Mathers  naturally  became  involved  in 
the  Salem  witchcraft  episode;  and  though  they  were  more  lenient 
than  were  some  of  their  colleagues,  they  suffered  disfavor  when 
sentiment  turned  against  the  witchcraft  trials. 

Both  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  learned  men;  both 
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were  prolific  writers,  Increase  having  produced  a  hundred  and 
fifty  separate  works  and  Cotton  over  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Of 
Cotton  Mather's  works  the  book  most  fully  representative  of  the 
author's  mind  is  the  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  or  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  New  England  (1702).  The  seven  books  of  this 
literary  leviathan  are  devoted  to  bolstering  the  prestige  of  the 
declining  theocracy  by  relating  its  former  glories.  To  achieve  this 
end,  Mather  relates  in  succession  the  founding  of  the  colonies, 
the  lives  of  the  governors,  the  lives  of  forty  ministers,  the  history 
of  Harvard  College,  the  history  of  the  churches  proper,  the  special 
providences  of  God  in  New  England,  and  the  Indian  wars.  As 
history  the  work  is  injured  by  the  author's  credulity  and  his  par- 
tisanship for  the  orthodoxy,  but  it  preserves  much  material  that 
might  otherwise  have  perished.  As  literature  it  is  at  least  a  sin- 
cere, earnest  piece  of  writing,  done  for  an  object  to  which  Mather 
was  passionately  devoted.  It  is  memorable  also  as  the  last  great 
effort  of  that  type  of  Puritan  leadership  which  was  at  once  politi- 
cal and  religious,  and  which,  though  narrow  and  austere,  had 
done  its  work  with  immense  energy. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  present-day  reading  of  Cotton  Mather 
is  his  style.  Just  as  Mather  himself  was  egotistic  and  pedantic,  so 
his  style  is  pompous  and  overelaborate,  full  of  recondite  allusions 
supplied  by  his  laborious  readings,  and  distorted  by  a  heavy- 
handed  and  misdirected  emphasis.  When,  for  instance,  he  wishes 
to  say  that  the  discovery  of  America  may  have  been  foretold  in 
Scripture,  and  that  he  proposes  to  recount  that  discovery,  the 
result  is  as  follows: 


It  is  the  Opinion  of  some,  though  'tis  but  an  Opinion,  and  but  of 
some  Learned  Men,  That  when  the  Sacred  Oracles  of  Heaven  as- 
sure us,  The  Things  under  the  Earth  are  some  of  those,  whose 
Knees  are  to  bow  in  the  Name  of  Jesus,  by  those  Things  are  meant 
the  Inhabitants  of.  America,  who  are  Antipodes  to  those  of  the  other 
Hemisphere.  I  would  not  Quote  any  Words  of  Lactantius,  tho' 
there  are  some  to  Countenance  this  Interpretation,  because  of  their 
being  so  Ungeo graphical:  Nor  would  I  go  to  strengthen  the  In- 
terpretation by  reciting  the  Words  of  the  Indians  to  the  first  White 
Invaders  of  their  Territories,  We  hear  you  are  come  from  under 
the  World,  to  take  our  World  from  us.  But  granting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  such  an  Exposition,  I  shall  yet  give  the  Church  of  God 
a  certain  Account  of  those  Things,  which  in  America  have  been 
Believing  and  Adoring  the  glorious  Name  of  Jesus;  and  of  that 
Country  in  America,  where  those  Things  have  been  attended  with 
Circumstances  most  remarkable. 
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Cotton  Mather's  life  was  fulfilled  in  opposition  to,  rather  than 
in  conformity  with,  the  main  drift  of  his  times.  Although  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  accepting  certain  scientific  theories  usually  associated 
with  deism,  his  energies  were  given,  in  overwhelming  propor- 
tion, to  the  support  of  a  declining  way  of  life.  On  him  had  de- 
volved the  support  of  a  theocracy  whose  foundation  in  the 
religious  qualification  for  suffrage  had  been  hewn  away.  Within 
his  nature  remained  many  of  the  superstitions  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  about  to  cast  aside.  Given 
this  heritage,  he  inevitably  wrote  into  his  voluminous  pages  the 
values  of  the  theocratic  past  rather  than  those  of  the  liberal  and 
secular  future. 

Samuel  Sewall  (1652-1730),  Puritan  Bourgeois.  The  social 
and  economic  changes  which  were  transforming  Massachusetts 
are  unconsciously  portrayed  in  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall,  busi- 
ness man  and  Chief  Justice.  Sewall  is  conventionally  known  as  the 
man  who  repented  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials,  or  as  an  early 
opponent  of  slavery,  or  as  the  belated  wooer  of  Madam  Win- 
throp;  but  the  real  significance  of  his  Diary  lies  in  none  of  these 
things.  Sewall's  record,  covering  as  it  does  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury from  1673  to  1729,*  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  intimate  view 
it  affords  of  the  humdrum  daily  life  of  Boston  and  of  the  bour- 
geois mind  of  its  author.  Sewall  is  the  American  counterpart  of 
the  English  Samuel  Pepys.  Both  diarists  reveal  a  society  emerging 
from  the  world  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  into  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century— a  society  in  which  the  small  bourgeois, 
the  middle-class  capitalist,  was  to  become  increasingly  important. 
Sewall,  as  revealed  by  his  Diary,  was  typically  bourgeois  in  his 
concern  for  the  minor  comforts  and  luxuries  and  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  safe,  if  moderate,  fortune.  Possessed  of  a  native  sense  of 
justice,  and  tempered  by  much  kindliness  of  soul,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  man,  but  he  lacked  the  force  of  the  earlier 
Puritans.  In  him,  Puritanism  had  become  conventional  and 
worldly. 

Correspondingly,  the  Boston  society  photographed  in  Sewall's 
pages  with  such  minute  unconscious  fidelity  impresses  one  as  nar- 
row, petty,  and  provincial.  The  largeness,  the  vigor,  the  intel- 
lectual drive  of  the  age  of  Winthrop  and  Williams  is  gone;  the 
once  powerful  current  has  become  a  stagnant  wayside  pool.  While 
Europe  was  progressing  into  the  eighteenth  century,  provincial 
Boston  divided  its  attention  between  tradesmanship  and  the  re- 
assertion  of  a  declining  theology.  When  the  literary  impulse  of 

*  Except  for  eight  years,  1677-1685. 
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Boston  Puritanism  expired  in  the  fantastic  periods  of  Cotton 
Mather,  nothing  was  at  hand  to  replace  it;  and  the  leadership  of 
American  letters  passed  to  other  regions. 

A  Summary:  Characteristics  of  American  Literature  dur- 
ing the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  American  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  possess  as  a  whole  no  great  artistic  merit. 
They  are  valuable  chiefly  as  a  study  in  origins  and  as  a  complex 
mirror  of  early  American  experience.  The  world  which  they  re- 
flect is  that  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  of  Raleigh  and 
Calvin  and  Cromwell,  modified  by  its  contact  with  the  American 
wilderness.  With  the  Renaissance  vogue  of  travel  literature  the 
writings  of  Smith  are  intimately  connected;  to  Renaissance  poetic 
models  the  poetry  of  Anne  Bradstreet  owes  at  least  its  form  and 
probably  its  existence.  The  main  current  of  early  American  lit- 
erature, however,  originated  in  the  Puritan  branch  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. With  unconscious  faithfulness  this  Puritan  literature 
reflects  the  Puritan  mind:  its  rigid  Calvinism,  its  morbid  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  its  superstition,  its  austerity,  its  stoical  bravery, 
its  vein  of  tenderness,  its  preference  of  morality  to  beauty,  its 
contradictory  tendencies  toward  orthodoxy  and  nonconformity. 
Puritan  literature  is  antique  in  manner  and  often  in  matter;  yet 
it  treats  profoundly  a  few  subjects  of  universal  and  permanent 
importance,  such  as  the  relation  between  church  and  state,  and 
the  source  and  functions  of  governmental  sovereignty.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  the  Puritan  tradition  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  major  influences  in  our  nation.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it 
has  modified  the  whole  development  of  our  life  and  literature, 
and  its  influence  is  still  discernible  in  twentieth-century  America. 
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The  Shaping  of  the  National  Ideals 

/.  Pictures  of  Eighteenth-Century  America 

The  Importance  of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.  Un- 
til near  its  close,  the  American  eighteenth  century,  like  the  seven- 
teenth, produced  no  great  amount  of  artistic  writing.  Looked  on 
purely  as  literature,  most  books  of  the  period  are  drab-colored 
indeed.  Looked  on  from  another  viewpoint,  however,  these  same 
books  become  luminous  with  meaning.  For  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was,  above  all  others,  the  crucial  period  in  which  our  na- 
tional ideals  were  taking  form;  and  eighteenth-century  writings 
show  us,  as  through  so  many  windows,  the  national  culture  in  the 
making.  To  a  reader  unfamiliar  with  this  background,  much 
that  is  valuable  in  nineteenth-century  literature  would  remain 
unintelligible  or  pointless. 

The  more  one  reflects  on  the  cultural  changes  illustrated  in 
eighteenth-century  literature,  the  more  amazing  those  changes 
appear.  In  these  hundred  years  a  ragged  line  of  colonies  along 
the  seaboard,  supporting  a  total  population  of  only  250,000,  de- 
veloped with  startling  speed  into  a  united  and  independent  na- 
tion of  five  million  people.  In  1700  few  communities  had 
emerged  from  a  frugal,  half-primitive  condition;  by  1800  a  com- 
plex agrarian  and  mercantile  society  had  grown  up,  supporting 
a  wealthy  class  whose  members  moved  with  cosmopolitan  ease  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  Europe.  In  1700  American  thought  was 
still  living  in  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  world  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; by  1800  the  majority  of  Americans  had  moved  toward  the 
pietism  of  the  English  Methodists,  while  a  smaller  but  no  less  in- 
fluential group  had,  like  Franklin,  adopted  scientific  deism.  In 
1700  there  were  no  facilities  for  a  professional  literature;  not  a 
single  newspaper,  magazine,  or  theater  existed  in  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  colonies.  By  1800  journalism  had  be- 
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come  a  growing,  though  inchoate,  profession;  the  theater  was  an 
accepted  institution;  the  first  American  novels  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  professional 
literary  careers  of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Poe.  Altogether,  the  story 
of  the  unfolding  America  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  mirrored 
in  American  literature,  is  one  of  more  than  epic  adventure. 

Colonel  William  Byrd  and  Colonial  Virginia.  Into  the 
making  of  the  new  nation,  materials  were  to  go  that  were  quite 
different  from  Sewall's  bourgeois  New  England.  While  the  Puri- 
tan mind  was  being  secularized,  a  stratified,  semifeudal  society 
was  taking  form  in  Virginia.  Here  lived,  in  the  older-settled 
regions  near  the  coast,  a  landed  aristocracy  similar  to  that  of 
England,  secured  in  their  lands  by  the  English  provisions  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  supported  by  slave  and  white  servant 
labor,  and  already  devoted  to  a  graciously  patrician  mode  of  life. 
But  away  from  the  Virginia  Tidewater,  in  the  more  newly  settled 
"back  country"  or  down  in  North  Carolina,  lived  people  of  a 
quite  different  sort— shiftless,  uncouth  folk  who  followed  an  im- 
provident, careless  mode  of  life  midway  between  savagery  and 
civilization.  Both  types  of  society  are  portrayed  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Byrd  (1674-1744),  a  paragon  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  and 
the  most  entertaining  raconteur  of  the  colonies.  Byrd's  own  char- 
acter is  in  epitome  the  best  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy;  his  writ- 
ings contain  a  picture,  done  with  no  very  flattering  touches,  of 
the  Virginia  back  country. 

Byrd's  personality— his  command  of  men,  his  fondness  for  ac- 
tion, his  good  humor,  his  wit,  and  his  genial  worldliness— is  dis- 
closed in  his  History  of  the  Dividing  Line.  The  History  is  based 
on  a  journal  the  author  kept  in  1728  while  helping  direct  a  sur- 
vey of  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border.  Portions  of  the  His- 
tory are  interesting  as  adventure  narratives.  The  story  of  the 
search  for  a  channel  among  the  shoals  of  the  Sound,  and  the 
story  of  the  loss  and  final  escape  of  a  surveying  party  in  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  arouse  no  little  suspense.  The  hardships  of  the  route 
Byrd  treats  with  a  bluff  good  nature  which  is  strikingly  unlike  the 
austerity  of  the  Puritan  religionists.  How  foreign  to  the  temper 
of  Cotton  Mather's  society  is  this  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
Dismal! 


It  was  now  a  great  misfortune  to  the  men  to  find  their  provisions 
grow  less  as  their  labor  grew  greater;  they  were  all  forced  to  come 
to  short  allowance,  and  consequently  to  work  hard  without  filling 
their  bellies.  Though  this  was  very  severe  upon  English  stomachs, 
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yet  the  people  were  so  far  from  being  discomfited  at  it,  that  they 
still  kept  up  their  good-humor,  and  merrily  told  a  young  fellow 
in  the  company,  who  looked  very  plump  and  wholesome,  that  he 
must  expect  to  go  first  to  pot,  if  matters  should  come  to  extremity. 
This  was  only  said  by  way  of  jest,  yet  it  made  him  thoughtful  in 
earnest.  However,  for  the  present  he  returns  them  a  very  civil  an- 
swer, letting  them  know  that,  dead  or  alive,  he  should  be  glad  to 
be  useful  to  such  worthy  good  friends. 

Other  passages  of  Byrd's  History  portray  the  back-country  peo- 
ple along  the  Carolina  border,  and  reveal,  incidentally,  the  origin 
of  important  social  forces  that  were  making  for  democracy.  To 
Byrd's  patrician  eyes  the  North  Carolinians  appeared  lazy,  ir- 
religious, lawless,  and,  above  all,  dirty. 

The  men,  for  their  parts,  just  like  the  Indians,  impose  all  the 
work  upon  the  poor  women.  They  make  their  wives  rise  out  of  bed 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lie  and  snore,  till 
the  sun  has  run  one  third  of  his  course,  and  dispersed  all  the  un- 
wholesome damps.  Then,  after  stretching  and  yawning  for  half  an 
hour,  they  light  their  pipes,  and,  under  the  protection  of  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  venture  out  into  the  open  air;  though,  if  it  happens  to 
be  never  so  little  cold,  they  quickly  return  shivering  into  the  chim- 
ney corner.  When  the  weather  is  mild,  they  stand  leaning  with  both 
their  arms  upon  the  corn-field  fence,  and  gravely  consider  whether 
they  had  best  go  and  take  a  small  heat  at  the  hough:  but  generally 
find  reasons  to  put  it  off  till  another  time. 

Thus  they  loiter  away  their  lives,  like  Solomon's  sluggard,  with 
their  arms  across,  and  at  the  winding  up  of  the  year  scarcely  have 
bread  to  eat. 

Everywhere,  however,  these  shiftless  people  agreed  in  preferring 
their  improvident  freedom  to  the  restraints  of  oligarchical  Vir- 
ginia. "Some  borderers,  too,  had  a  great  mind  to  know  where  the 
line  would  come  out,  being  for  the  most  part  apprehensive  lest 
their  lands  should  be  taken  into  Virginia.  In  that  case  they  must 
have  submitted  to  some  sort  of  order  and  government;  whereas, 
in  North  Carolina,  everyone  does  what  seems  best  in  his  own 
eyes."  As  is  quite  natural,  the  significance  of  this  frontier  aversion 
to  government  escaped  Byrd  altogether.  In  Byrd's  time  the  wisest 
philosopher  could  hardly  have  foreseen  that  such  improvident, 
ague-shaken  communities  would  become  the  nurseries  of  the 
democratic  revolution,  would  aid  in  overthrowing  the  imperial 
regime  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  coalesce,  under  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  into  a  major  political  party.  And  Byrd  was  in  no  sense 
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a  social  philosopher  or  original  thinker.  But  as  an  attractive  type 
of  the  early  Virginia  gentleman— well-informed,  witty,  observant, 
practical,  and  gifted  with  a  facile,  neoclassic  grace  of  style— he 
holds  a  significant  place  in  colonial  literature.* 

St.  Jean  de  Crevecceur  (1735-1813).  The  observations  of 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  though  witty,  are  superficial.  For  a  pro- 
founder  study  of  the  social  forces  moving  in  colonial  America,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  to  a  later  author,  Crevecceur,  the  French  im- 
migrant. His  most  important  work,  the  Letters  from  an  American 
Farmer,  was  not  published  until  1782  and  portrays  the  colonies 
just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Yet  his  descriptions  can  be  applied, 
with  slight  modifications,  to  the  whole  eighteenth  century  in 
America.  Of  this  seedtime  of  American  civilization  they  offer 
the  fullest  literary  portrait. 

The  ordinary  history  text  has  little  to  say  of  colonial  events 
between  1700  and  1750.  No  important  political  developments, 
no  exciting  struggles  with  the  mother  country,  mark  this  forgot- 
ten half-century.  But  in  population,  wealth,  and  racial  stock  the 
period  brought  important  changes.  The  middle  colonies  in  par- 
ticular, though  founded  later  than  Virginia  and  the  New  Eng- 
land commonwealths,  grew  rapidly.  Into  these  colonies  poured 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  European  races  and  religions,  the 
immigrants  being  attracted  by  the  policy  of  religious  toleration. 
English  Quakers  and  Anglicans  were  there;  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterians; German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  Mennonites;  and 
at  least  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  other  folk.  The  majority  of  these 
middle-colony  people  became  thrifty  farmers  and  merchants 
who,  in  their  devotion  to  business  no  less  than  in  their  mixed 
racial  stock,  forecast  the  typical  American  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. By  virtue  of  a  broad  familiarity  both  with  European  cul- 
ture and  with  colonial  life,  St.  Jean  de  Crevecceur  was  well 
equipped  for  the  task  of  describing  this  heterogeneous  society. 

From  the  first  of  Crevecceur's  twelve  Letters  the  reader  learns 
that  the  work  is  addressed  by  an  "American  Farmer"  to  an 
imaginary  correspondent  in  England,  who  is  curious  about  the 
colonists'  new  manner  of  life.  The  second  letter  describes  the 

*  The  American  back  country,  it  should  be  observed,  has  been  a  nursery 
of  distinctly  American  humor  as  well  as  of  democracy.  To  patricians  like 
Byrd,  the  mere  boorishness  of  these  remote  hinterland  folk  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  mirth;  and  later  the  back-country  communities  themselves,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  to  develop  their  own  distinctive  type  of  humor.  The  student 
may  be  interested  to  read,  in  this  connection,  portions  of  Madame  Sarah 
Knight's  Journal,  a  work  that  preceded  Byrd's  in  the  humorous  treatment 
of  back-country  grotesquerie. 
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situation  and  pleasures  of  a  typical  American  farmer.  The  third 
portrays  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  middle  colonies,  enumerates 
the  advantages  America  offers  to  the  immigrant,  and  forecasts  the 
emergence  of  a  new  national  type,  the  American.  Succeeding 
letters  discuss  the  Quaker  settlements  on  Nantucket  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  the  slaveholding  society  of  the  Charleston 
district.  Letters  ten  and  eleven  disclose  Crevecceur  as  an  amateur 
naturalist,  able  to  discourse  amusingly  on  such  incongruous 
topics  as  snakes,  the  hummingbird,  and  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of 
the  famous  Pennsylvania  botanist,  John  Bartram.  The  twelfth 
letter  expresses  the  distress  of  the  peaceful  farmer  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Constitu- 
tional quarrels  do  not  concern  him,  and  the  security  of  his  be- 
loved family  is  menaced  by  guerrilla  warfare. 

Crevecceur's  Letters  constitute,  for  American  literature,  the 
first  important  romantic  idealization  of  nature  and  the  simple 
life.  Primitive  nature  is  to  Crevecceur  a  never-failing  source  of 
wonder  and  beauty.  The  songs  of  thrush  and  robin  delight  him; 
the  economy  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  a  thing  of  admiration.  Like 
Shaftesbury,  he  marvels  at  the  perfect  order  and  symmetry  of  the 
world-machine,  Nature.  In  this  unspoiled  environment  lives  the 
typical  American  farmer,  fortunate  in  his  economic  independ- 
ence, in  his  snug,  comfortable  house,  in  his  wholesome  country 
sports  of  husking  bees  and  sleighing,  and  in  the  affections  of  his 
family  hearth.  This  rural  life  Crevecceur  regards  as  the  most  for- 
tunate lot  possible  to  the  common  man. 

Such  a  portrait  of  country  life  is  obviously  produced,  not  by 
simplicity,  but  by  sophistication.  To  the  interpretation  of  the 
American  scene  Crevecceur  brought  a  mind  trained  in  European 
literature  and  philosophy.  His  addiction  to  feeling,  his  facile 
emotionality,  allies  him  with  the  eighteenth-century  trait  of 
"sensibility"  which,  in  reaction  against  the  arid  rationalism  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  infused  the  work  of  Richardson,  Rousseau, 
and  Burns  with  throbbing  emotion.  His  economic  and  political 
philosophy  parallels,  if  it  is  not  derived  from,  the  precepts  of  the 
physiocratic  economists  of  France.  Like  the  physiocrats,  he  em- 
phasizes the  dignity  and  importance  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  prefers  a  minimum  of  legal  restraint  on  industry.  These 
views  he  finds  abundantly  justified  in  the  workings  of  the  new 
American  social  order. 

Plainly,  Crevecceur's  work  was  deeply  influenced  by  an  ideal 
that  was  to  become  peculiarly  American,  and  to  affect  the  entire 
course  of  American  literature— the  ideal  of  a  larger  and  fuller  life 
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for  the  common  man.  To  the  oppressed  of  Europe,  he  maintains, 
America  can  give  economic  independence  and  completer  man- 
hood. The  motives  to  immigration,  he  perceives,  are  largely  eco- 
nomic. The  European  leaves  his  native  country  because  that 
country,  overcrowded  with  population,  has  no  bread  for  him. 
Granted  only  that  the  immigrant  be  industrious,  American  so- 
ciety can  regenerate  him  by  offering  him  a  decent  living,  land, 
citizenship,  and  self-respect.  Not  the  least  factor  in  this  change  is 
the  indulgent  American  law  which,  instead  of  exploiting  the 
many  in  behalf  of  the  few,  restrains  the  people  by  "the  silken 
bands  of  mild  government,  all  respecting  the  laws,  without  dread- 
ing their  power,  because  they  are  equitable."  The  foundations  of 
an  American  patriotism  Crevecceur  traces  to  the  loyalty  inspired 
in  the  immigrant  by  America's  indulgence  and  bounty.  The 
evolution  of  a  distinct  American  race  he  forecasts  as  a  result  of 
the  fusion  of  numerous  European  strains,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch-Irish,  and  German.  In  fine,  Crevecceur's  work 
not  only  celebrates  the  idyllic  charms  of  the  American  country- 
side, the  attractions  of  an  agrarian  society,  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  America  to  the  despairing  Old  World  peasant;  it  clari- 
fies the  forces  which  were  creating  an  American  unity  and  a  new 
nationalism: 

He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient 
prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of 
life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he  obeys,  and  the  new 
rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by  being  received  in  the 
broad  lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations 
are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose  labours  and  posterity  will 
one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  American  is  a 
new  man,  who  acts  upon  new  principles;  he  must  therefore  enter- 
tain new  ideas,  and  form  new  opinions.  From  involuntary  idleness, 
servile  dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labour,  he  has  passed  to 
toils  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded  by  ample  subsistence. — 
This  is  an  American. 


//.  Religious  America:  Edwards  and  Woolman 

Middle-colony  society,  as  portrayed  by  Crevecceur,  was  not 
deeply  concerned  with  religion.  The  absence  of  a  state  church 
and  the  intermingling  of  various  sects  had  combined  to  lessen  the 
driving  power  of  early  Protestantism.  In  New  England,  the  origi- 
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nal  Puritan  impulse  was  slowly  losing  energy;  in  Virginia  the 
staid  Anglicanism  of  the  establishment  was  proving  incompetent 
to  leaven  the  crude  masses  of  the  frontier.  Throughout  the  colo- 
nies, therefore,  an  abundant  but  neglected  harvest  was  awaiting 
the  sickle  of  a  new  religious  movement.  Such  a  movement  came 
in  a  series  of  religious  revivals  known  as  the  Great  Awakening, 
which  permanently  changed  the  course  of  American  religious 
history.  The  initial  figure  of  this  movement,  its  profoundest 
thinker,  and  its  only  worthy  representative  in  literature,  was  the 
Puritan  mystic,  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758). 

The  Orthodox  Environment  of  Edwards.  Edwards  was 
born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  of  an  orthodox  and  minis- 
terial ancestry.  His  father  was  a  clergyman;  his  grandfather, 
Solomon  Stoddard,  was  the  young  man's  predecessor  as  pastor  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  the  great  awakening  was  be- 
gun. East  Windsor  was  a  stronghold  of  old-fashioned  Puritan- 
ism; and  Yale,  where  Edwards  graduated  in  1720,  was  still  un- 
touched by  those  liberalizing  influences  which  had  overthrown 
the  Mather  regime  at  Harvard.  Edwards's  graduate  study  of 
theology,  his  brief  pastorate  in  New  York,  and  his  tutorship  at 
Yale  confirmed  the  previous  orthodox  influences  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  In  his  environment,  therefore,  there  was  little 
to  guarantee  that  his  mind  would  exceed  in  range  the  narrow 
and  puerile  Calvinism  of  Wigglesworth.  That  Edwards  did  go 
inconceivably  farther  than  Wigglesworth  in  religious  experience; 
that  he  became,  Franklin  excepted,  the  most  eminent  and  in- 
fluential author  of  colonial  America,  is  owing  to  the  imperious 
drive  of  his  native  genius.  For  in  native  gifts  he  was  supremely 
endowed.  He  was  the  most  acute  logician  of  his  times;  he  was 
potentially  a  great  philosopher;  he  was  at  heart  a  poet;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  great  mystics  of  the  race. 

Mysticism  and  the  Personal  Narrative.  Though  Edwards 
was  theologically  orthodox,  his  religion  differed  widely  from 
traditional  Puritanism.  Romanticist  and  poet  by  nature,  he 
brought  to  the  support  of  the  Puritan  creed  a  beautiful  mysticism 
quite  foreign  to  Calvin's  scholastic  logic.  Mysticism  means  im- 
mediacy of  religious  insight,  a  feeling,  a  sense,  an  intuition  of 
divine  truth  not  founded  on  evidence  nor  achieved  by  reason.  At 
some  time  during  the  rigorous  self-discipline  which  he  practiced 
in  youth,  Edwards  began  to  achieve  this  mystical  intuition.  "As 
scientist  and  philosopher  he  moved  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Mount  of  Vision,  conscious  always  that  the  Mount  was  there;  but 
when,  at  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  underwent  his  great  con- 
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viction  of  its  presence,  he  saw  such  glories  at  its  summit  that  he 
never  quite  recovered  from  that  light."*  Thereafter,  he  was  fre- 
quently visited  with  intense  and  rapturous  moods,  during  which 
he  enjoyed,  untroubled  by  doctrine,  an  "inward,  sweet  delight  in 
God  and  divine  things." 

The  most  poetic  expression  of  Edwards's  mysticism  is  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative ,  which  he  composed  about  1743  as  a  record  of  his 
earlier  religious  affections.  The  Narrative  abounds  in  recollec- 
tions of  moods  of  exalted  rapture.  Even  the  thunderstorms,  Ed- 
wards testifies,  which  formerly  had  terrified  him,  came  to  delight 
him  because  he  felt  in  them  the  immanent  presence  and  majesty 
of  God.  The  virtue  of  holiness  appeared  to  him  bright,  charming, 
and  serene;  the  soul  of  a  true  Christian  seemed  like  a  white  flow- 
er bent  to  receive  the  sunlight  of  God's  glory.  The  contemplation 
of  religion  he  found  to  be  not  gloomy,  but  full  of  joy.  The  things 
of  the  spirit  were  "immensely  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  spiritual  light  is  the  dawning  of  the  light  of  glory  in  the 
heart." 

Unlike  many  Puritan  writings,  the  Personal  Narrative  is  ex- 
cellent even  when  it  is  judged  by  the  requirements  of  artistic 
literature.  Edwards's  mysticism  appeals  to  human  traits  that  are 
immemorial  and  enduring— to  man's  brooding,  reverent  sense  of 
the  mystery  that  lies  beyond  phenomena,  to  man's  intuitions 
of  austerely  spiritual  glories  which  the  senses  cannot  perceive. 
Alone  among  American  Puritans,  Edwards  transmutes  religious 
experience  into  forms  of  lofty  and  enduring  beauty.  If  at  times 
his  diction  is  too  flowery,  if  his  words  are  inadequate  to  carry 
the  burden  of  his  visions,  he  nevertheless  possesses  the  romantic 
gift  of  suggesting  far  reaches  and  overtones  of  experience  that 
words,  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  fully  convey.  No  religious 
autobiography  in  English  is  so  rich  in  poetry  as  the  Personal 
Narrative.  Free  in  the  main  from  theological  shackles,  it  endures 
as  the  lyric  embodiment  of  Puritan  aspiration. 

Edwards's  Defense  of  Calvinism:  The  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
Yet  Edwards's  reliance  upon  a  mystical  inner  light,  instead  of 
making  him  the  founder  of  a  new  creed,  only  re-enforced  and 
strengthened  his  orthodoxy.  That  his  vision  led  him,  not  to 
the  discovery  of  new  doctrines,  but  merely  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  old,  is  shown  by  his  sermon  on  the  reality  of  spiritual 
light.  This  sermon  maintains  "that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Spiritual  and  Divine  Light,  immediately  imparted  to  the  soul 

*  Van  Doren,  Carl  (ed.),  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  Se- 
lections from  Their  Writings  (New  York,  1920),  Introduction,  p.  xvi. 
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by  God,  of  a  different  nature  from  any  that  is  imparted  by  natu 
ral  means."  This  miraculous  light  is  used  of  God,  not  to  disclose 
new  religious  truths,  but  to  display  the  superlative  excellence 
of  the  old.  "There  is  a  beauty  in  them  that  is  so  divine  and  God- 
like, ...  a  glory  that  is  so  high  and  great,  that,  when  clearly 
seen,  commands  assent  to  their  divinity  and  reality."  Now  this 
intuitive  vision  of  the  splendor  of  an  ancient  creed  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  Edwards's  mysticism  and  his  defense  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  Only  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute 
sovereignty  could  he  find  an  adequate  statement  of  his  concept 
of  God's  glory;  and  to  this  central  doctrine  of  Calvinism  he  sub- 
mitted himself  with  passionate  devotion.  "I  rejoiced  in  it,  that 
God  reigned,  and  his  will  was  done."  "My  heart  panted  after 
this,  to  lie  low  before  God,  as  in  the  dust;  that  I  might  be  noth- 
ing, and  that  God  might  be  all."  This  is  Calvinism  at  its  purest 
and  austerest  heights— the  utter  selflessness,  the  supreme  trust, 
of  submitting  the  soul  utterly  to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Omni- 
potent. 

"That  God  might  be  all"  became  the  master  passion  of  Ed- 
wards's life.  This  is  the  underlying  rock  upon  which  the  Calvin- 
ism of  all  his  sermons  is  founded.  His  Calvinism,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  is  not  displayed  chiefly  in  the  terrible  damna- 
tory sermons  like  the  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God." 
The  tenor  of  his  preaching  in  regard  to  future  punishment  is 
evangelistic;  and  in  its  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  voluntary  con- 
versions, it  cuts  sharply  across,  if  it  does  not  contradict,  the 
determinism  of  Calvin's  creed.  Typical  Calvinistic  sermons  of 
Edwards  are  "God's  Sovereignty"  and  "God  Glorified  in  Man's 
Dependence,"  which  proceed  to  the  utmost  conceivable  extreme 
in  withdrawing  all  glory  from  humanity  and  laying  it  on  the  altar 
of  an  immanent,  overwhelming  Deity. 

But  Edwards  was  not  content  with  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  God's  sovereignty  merely  on  the  bases  furnished  by  Scripture; 
he  wished  to  establish  it  on  the  bases  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
also.  He  must,  in  short,  give  an  answer  to  the  perennial  philo- 
sophic questions  of  free  will  and  determinism.  If  he  could  show 
that  the  human  will  is  not  free,  but  is  controlled  by  nonvolun- 
tary forces,  then  the  last  shred  of  human  independence  would  be 
taken  away,  and  the  very  mind  itself  of  man  would  be  cast  help- 
less at  the  feet  of  its  Maker.  This  ultimate  problem  of  Calvinism 
Edwards  attacked  in  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754).  Edwards's 
approach  to  the  question  is  psychological,  after  the  manner  of  in- 
trospection, reflection,  and  analysis  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
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youth  from  John  Locke.  The  arguments  of  his  theological  op- 
ponents, the  Arminians,  he  demolishes  by  bringing  them  to  their 
reductio  ad  absurdum  that  the  will  is  absolutely  independent  of 
man's  other  functions,  its  actions  absolutely  unswayed  by  preced- 
ing causes.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  will  is  swayed  by, 
and  subject  to,  whatever  desire  is  uppermost  in  the  mind;  and 
the  origin  of  man's  desires,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  he  traces 
back  through  infinite  labyrinths  of  causation  to  an  all-embrac- 
ing, always-enduring  First  Cause.  These  views  Edwards  sustains 
with  a  logic  at  once  rigorous  and  subtle,  which  can  at  no  point 
be  penetrated,  but  which  can  be  successfully  attacked  only  by 
undermining  the  first  premises  on  which  it  rests. 

Though  the  psychological  methods  of  Edwards  are  now  anti- 
quated, The  Freedom  of  the  Will  became  famous  in  its  own 
age.  The  work  has  been  designated  as  the  only  original  contri- 
bution of  colonial  America  to  philosophic  thought.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages.  When  it  was  discussed 
in  England  by  Boswell  and  Doctor  Johnson,  the  latter  character- 
istically summed  up  his  criticism  in  the  common-sense  dictum, 
"All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  all  experience 
for  it." 

The  Great  Awakening.  The  historical  importance  of  Ed- 
wards, however,  does  not  inhere  directly  in  his  mysticism  nor 
in  his  belated  defense  of  Calvinism.  It  inheres  in  his  influence 
on  the  great  awakening,  that  long  series  of  religious  revivals 
which,  during  three  quarters  of  a  century,  swept  America  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia  and  established  Protestant  evangelicism 
as  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  American  people.  The  move- 
ment was  especially  strong  in  Edwards's  Northampton  church  in 
1734,  and  its  early  history  is  traced  in  his  Faithful  Narrative  of 
the  Surprising  Work  of  God  (written  in  1736).  The  origin  of 
the  revival  was  spontaneous;  unplanned,  it  arose  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  powerful  preaching  and  influence  of  Edwards.  Not- 
withstanding certain  lesser  awakenings  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
Stoddard,  Northampton— indeed,  all  New  England— knew  little 
of  the  processes  of  religious  revivalism.  Manifest  first  in  a  grow- 
ing seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  the  revival  soon 
swept  the  whole  community.  Even  upon  the  street  corners  the 
seeking  of  salvation  was  eagerly  discussed.  Hundreds  of  people 
underwent  the  experience  of  a  terrible  conviction  of  unworthi- 
ness  and  sin,  a  resignation  to  God's  justice  in  condemning  the 
sinner  to  an  eternal  punishment,  and  finally  a  healing  assurance 
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of  salvation  through  surrender  to  Christ.  This  vivid  religious  ex- 
perience, this  abrupt  transition  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of 
grace,  was  called  conversion. 

Though  not  unknown  among  former  American  Puritans,  these 
abrupt  conversions  were  unfamiliar.  The  revival  system,  with  its 
unrestrained  emotionality,  its  visions,  trances,  weeping,  and  even 
swooning,  broke  completely  with  the  staid  formalism  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Puritans.  Opposition  to  the  movement,  accordingly, 
was  widespread.  Even  the  congregation  of  Edwards  proved  un- 
able to  endure  the  emotional  tension,  and  the  revival  expired 
in  a  wave  of  mental  abnormalities.  Meanwhile,  however,  similar 
awakenings  were  under  way  in  other  Massachusetts  towns,  and 
the  movement  was  on  the  verge  of  sweeping  New  England  like 
wildfire. 

The  Edwardean  revival  system,  with  its  emphasis  on  vivid 
and  profoundly  emotional  religious  experience,  has  several  Euro- 
pean parallels.  In  Germany,  a  strong  reaction  against  Protestant 
formality  had  appeared  in  the  pietism  of  Spener  and  the  Mora- 
vian communities  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  In  England,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  laxity  of  the  establishment  was  prompting  the 
Methodist  associations  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  Faced 
with  a  wholly  unevangelized  population  among  the  north-Eng- 
lish workingmen,  the  Methodists  developed,  alongside  their 
pietistic  morals,  an  evangelical  system  strikingly  like  that  of 
Edwards.  Like  the  older  Calvinism,  their  evangelical  theology 
stressed  the  doctrines  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  lost  state  of 
humanity.  Unlike  Calvinism,  it  stressed  also  the  voluntary  search 
of  the  sinner  for  salvation,  a  sharply  defined  conversion  or  "ex- 
perience of  grace,"  and  the  free  play  of  the  emotions. 

Created  thus  independently  in  America  and  in  England,  the 
evangelical  system  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  colonial 
environment.  From  Massachusetts,  revivals  swept  through  Con- 
necticut and  into  New  Jersey.  Thence,  in  the  powerful  preach- 
ing of  the  Presbyterian  Samuel  Davies,  the  awakening  was 
carried  into  the  Virginia  back  country,  where  it  created  a  nu- 
merous Presbyterian  denomination  alongside  the  established 
church.  No  sooner  was  the  Presbyterian  impetus  spent  than  the 
Virginia  Baptists  began  evangelization.  Meanwhile  the  pietistic 
German  sects  had  waxed  strong  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  the  whole  antiformalist  reaction  in  America 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  evangelical  tours  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  George  Whitefield.  By  1800  the  wave  of  religious  en- 
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thusiasm  had  leaped  the  Appalachian  barrier  and  was  over- 
running the  frontier  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  older 
colonial  church  establishments  had  been  overthrown,  and  the 
thought  of  America  had  been  stamped  indelibly  with  the  forms 
of  Protestant  evangelicism. 

The  great  awakening  produced  no  writings  that  can  prop- 
erly be  classed  as  literature;  yet  its  indirect  influence  on  the 
development  of  American  letters  has  been  enormous.  It  deter- 
mined, as  the  original  Puritan  impetus  alone  might  not  have 
determined,  that  American  writing  should  be  conditioned  by 
the  influence  of  an  aggressive  religion.  The  development  of  the 
drama  would  be  retarded;  the  novel  would  have  to  struggle  to 
maturity  through  a  heavy  fog  of  moral  didacticism.  The  roman- 
tic movement,  when  imported  from  Europe,  would  be  sobered 
and  chastened;  its  moral  idealism  would  be  admitted,  its  moral 
anarchy  rejected.*  To  nineteenth-century  readers,  earnestness 
would  become  an  important  criterion  of  literary  excellence.  In 
recompense  for  certain  restrictions,  American  literature  would 
gain  in  idealism,  restraint,  and  moral  decency.  Moreover,  with 
the  passing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  evangelicism  was  to  harden 
into  the  stiff-necked  village  piety  that  drew  down  the  bitter  satire 
of  Mark  Twain.  In  the  twentieth  it  was  to  evolve  into  the  funda- 
mentalism which  provoked  the  vigorous  satirical  attacks  of  Sin- 
clair Lewis.  By  a  grotesque  irony,  Elmer  Gantry  only  mirrors 
the  obverse  side  of  a  religious  movement  whose  first  literary  re- 
sult was  Edwards's  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work 
of  God. 

While  the  great  awakening  was  gathering  headway  about  him, 
Edwards's  position  in  his  own  church  was  being  undermined. 
Undoubtedly  his  pastoral  yoke  was  galling,  and  the  burdens  he 
laid  were  heavy.  When  he  insisted  that  only  believers  with  defi- 
nitely marked  conversions  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  his 
congregation  deserted  him  and  in  1750  dismissed  him  from  the 
pastorate.  For  some  years  thereafter— during  part  of  which  time 
he  composed  The  Freedom  of  the  Will— he  served  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1757  he  was 
called  from  his  obscurity  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton,  then 
Nassau.  He  took  up  his  new  duties  in  January,  1758,  only  to  be 
stricken  down  by  his  fatal  illness  in  March. 

*  This  passage  derives  in  part  from  H.  M.  Jones,  "The  European  Back- 
ground," in  The  Reinterpretation  of  American  Literature,  edited  by  Nor- 
man Foerster  (New  York,  1929),  p.  77. 
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The  career  of  Edwards  was  on  the  whole  strangely  mixed  and 
self-contradictory.  Variously  gifted  as  a  scientist,  philosopher, 
and  poet,  he  sternly  wrought  his  opulent  nature  into  submission 
to  the  God  of  John  Calvin.  Possessed  of  a  new  mystical  vision  of 
divine  excellence,  he  thought  to  express  its  splendors  in  the  ver- 
biage of  an  obsolescent  theology,  whose  decay  no  human  being 
could  have  arrested.  Yet,  confronted  with  the  revivalist  phenom- 
ena in  his  own  church,  he  broke  with  Puritan  formalism  to  fol- 
low the  path  of  the  impassioned  evangelical.  He  thus  became  a 
strong  influence  in  fostering  that  type  of  Protestantism  which 
shaped  the  American  mind  for  more  than  a  century,  and  which, 
even  in  the  present  age,  is  still  powerful.  His  enduring  literary 
work  is  the  Personal  Narrative,  in  which  he  crystallized  into 
language  of  permanent  beauty  one  of  the  great  mystical  experi- 
ences of  the  race. 

John  Woolman  (1720-1772)  and  Quaker  Humanitarianism. 
While  the  evangelical  churches  were  taking  form  in  the  great 
awakening,  a  quieter,  but  nevertheless  influential,  religion  was 
flourishing  in  the  middle  colonies  and  the  Southern  back  coun- 
try. The  Society  of  Friends,  as  the  Quakers  prefer  to  be  called, 
were  unique  among  colonial  sects  in  their  mystical  dependence 
on  an  "Inner  Light,"  their  lack  of  a  professional  clergy,  their 
pacifist  quietism,  and  their  keen  humanitarian  sympathies.  Un- 
fortunately, the  word  Quaker  has  come  to  connote  too  often  such 
trivial  eccentricities  as  the  use  of  "thee"  and  the  wearing  of  hats 
in  meeting;  whereas  the  word  should  connote  a  mingling  of 
sobriety,  mysticism,  sympathy,  and  quietude.  Historically  the 
Quakers  played  an  important  role  in  fostering  humanitarianism 
and  religious  tolerance.  In  literature  they  produced  at  least  one 
colonial  classic,  the  Journal  of  the  New  Jersey  tailor,  John  Wool- 
man. 

The  mysticism  that  was  intermittent  with  Edwards  was  con- 
stant with  Woolman.  True  to  the  teaching  of  his  sect,  he  fol- 
lowed continually  the  miraculous  leading  of  the  spirit.  In  his 
own  words,  he  was  "faithful  to  the  Light."  On  this  mysticism 
even  the  terminology  of  his  Journal  is  founded.  Again  and  again 
he  uses  such  expressions  as  "a  motion  of  love,"  "a  feeling  of  di- 
vine love,"  "an  exercise  of  soul,"  "gracious  visitations,"  "heaven- 
ly instruction,"  and  "the  fresh  Visitations  of  Heavenly  Love." 
Religion  did  not  mean  to  him  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  a 
logical  creed.  He  was  early  convinced  "that  true  religion  con- 
sisted in  an  inward  life,  wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  rever- 
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ence  God  the  Creator,  and  learn  to  exercise  true  justice  and 
goodness,  not  only  toward  all  men,  but  also  toward  the  brute 
creatures.  That  as  the  mind  was  moved  by  an  inward  principle 
to  love  God  as  an  invisible,  incomprehensible  Being,  by  the 
same  principle  it  was  moved  to  love  him  in  all  his  manifesta- 
tions in  the  visible  world." 

Woolman's  desire  to  glorify  the  Creator,  therefore,  took  the 
form  of  practical  helpfulness  to  man.  Of  the  great  humanitarian 
movement  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  creating  a  new 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  Woolman  is  the  best  American 
representative.  He  is  the  American  counterpart  of  the  English 
prison  reformer,  John  Howard,  or  the  antislavery  agitator,  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce.  Tenderness  for  the  suffering  came  to  early 
birth  in  Woolman;  as  a  child,  even  the  killing  of  birds  had  trou- 
bled his  conscience.  As  he  matured,  his  tenderness  developed 
into  a  keen  sense  of  social  justice.  When  his  travels  among  the 
Friends  carried  him  into  the  South,  he  was  troubled  wherever 
he  observed  that  luxuries  for  the  master  were  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  suffering  for  the  slave.  Having  gone  on  a  voluntary  mis- 
sion journey  among  the  Indians,  he  deplored  the  system  whereby 
the  Indian  was  first  debauched  with  rum  and  then  cheated  in 
barter.  After  going  on  shipboard,  he  recorded  his  concern  over 
the  physical  squalor  and  moral  abandonment  amid  which  the 
common  sailors  lived.  These  and  similar  views  he  advanced  with 
a  truly  Quaker  prudence,  mildness,  and  perseverance,  now  re- 
monstrating with  an  offending  slave  owner,  and  now  printing 
pamphlets  on  slavery  at  his  own  expense. 

To  Woolman's  mind,  the  root  of  all  oppression  was  the  love 
of  luxury.  "We  cannot  go  into  Superfluities,  nor  grasp  after 
wealth  in  a  way  contrary  to  His  wisdom,  without  having  con- 
nection with  some  degree  of  Oppression."  Hence  Woolman  him- 
self persevered  in  leading  the  simple  life,  even  to  the  point  of 
giving  up  a  profitable  merchandise;  for,  as  he  put  it,  "Truth  re- 
quired me  to  live  more  free  from  outward  cumbers."  Apparently 
Woolman  never  suspected  how  far  his  vision  and  practice  of 
social  justice  were  ahead  of  his  time.  From  such  teachings,  in- 
deed, the  antislavery  agitation  developed  with  few  serious  breaks, 
but  not  for  a  century  after  Woolman's  death  was  America  to 
produce  a  social  conscience  so  keenly  alive  to  the  general  evils 
of  economic  exploitation.  His  Journal,  however,  has  never  lost 
an  audience.  It  has  been  reprinted  more  than  forty  times,  and 
men  as  different  as  Whittier  and  Charles  Lamb  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  charm  of  its  limpid,  unassuming  piety. 
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777.  Secular  and  Liberal  America:  Benjamin 
Franklin  (1706-1790) 

While  the  unworldly  Edwards  was  exploring  the  fearful  mys- 
teries of  God,  the  young  Philadelphia  printer,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, was  making  himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  Man.  As  Ed- 
wards comprehended  in  his  large  nature  the  religious  experience 
of  eighteenth-century  America,  so  Franklin  comprehended  the 
secular.  As  Edwards  was  at  once  Calvinist,  metaphysician,  mystic, 
and  revivalist,  so  Franklin  was  at  once  business  man,  rationalistic 
philosopher,  publicist,  scientist,  author,  constructive  statesman, 
diplomat,  and  man  of  the  world.  The  life  of  this  versatile  genius 
extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
touched  almost  every  important  movement  of  the  age.  His  copi- 
ous mind  furnished  him  with  points  of  contact  with  men  as 
different  as  the  Methodist  Whitefield  and  the  deist  Voltaire,  the 
leveler  Tom  Paine  and  the  despotic  minister  Vergennes,  the 
chemist  Priestley  and  the  agrarian  statesman  Jefferson.  In  youth 
he  set  type  in  the  London  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift,  and  talked 
with  Mandeville,  the  author  of  The  Fable  of  the  Bees.  In  ex- 
treme old  age  he  sat  through  the  wranglings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  with  Madison,  Randolph,  and  Washington,  and  read 
the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  To  know  Franklin  is  to 
know  the  secular  mind  of  eighteenth-century  America. 

The  Autobiography.  Franklin  is  known  to  most  Americans 
through  his  Autobiography,  which  he  wrote  at  intervals  between 
1771  and  1789.  That  this  book  is  one  of  the  permanent  classics 
of  its  kind  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  story  of  Franklin's  life 
is  in  itself  both  important  and  interesting,  and  in  the  portrayal 
of  his  career  the  Autobiography  reaches  virtual  perfection  in 
graceful  clarity  of  style.  But  as  the  narrative  extends  only  to 
1757,  and  as  the  rich  materials  even  of  this  portion  of  Franklin's 
life  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  single  volume,  Franklin's  self- 
portrait  should  be  supplemented  from  other  sources.  Though 
Franklin  was  not  primarily  a  literary  man,  his  unremitting  en- 
ergy tossed  off,  as  by-products,  numerous  pamphlets,  articles,  and 
letters,  which  illustrate  and  continue  the  story  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy. Only  from  a  composite  of  all  these  materials  emerges  the 
complete  picture  of  the  man  Franklin,  and  of  the  developments 
in  American  culture  which  he  represents. 
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Thrift  and  Poor  Richard.  To  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
great  self-made  man  of  America,  much  of  Franklin's  popularity 
has  been  owing.  Generations  of  Yankees  have  looked  on  him  as 
the  embodiment  of  their  ideals  of  thrift  and  shrewdness.  Born 
in  1706  into  the  family  of  an  obscure  Boston  tallow  chandler, 
Franklin  got  nothing  by  inheritance  and  received  less  than  a  year 
of  formal  schooling.  At  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother 
James,  a  printer  and  the  editor  of  the  New-England  Courant. 
At  seventeen,  thinking  himself  mistreated,  he  fled  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  worked  in  the  print  shop  of  a  man  named  Keimer, 
went  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  London  at  the  instigation  of  Gov- 
ernor Keith,  worked  at  two  large  English  printing  houses,  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  set  up  his  own  print  shop,  and,  by  a 
series  of  shrewd  maneuvers,  obtained  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette.  His  own  printing  plant  once  established,  Franklin  sent 
out  journeymen  printers  on  partnership  to  other  towns.  He  se- 
cured the  clerkship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1736,  and 
the  postmastership  of  Philadelphia  in  1737.  In  short,  so  ener- 
getically did  Franklin  push  his  various  enterprises  that  in  1748 
he  was  assured  of  a  competence  and  was  able  to  retire  from  the 
active  management  of  his  business. 

Faced  with  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  fresh  and  uncrystal- 
lized  society,  Franklin  acquired  wealth  solely  by  virtue  of  his 
own  enterprise.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  developed  a  philosophy 
which  stressed  the  prudential  virtues  of  thrift  and  industry,  and 
which  promised  the  rewards  of  wealth  to  all  who,  by  their  la- 
bor, deserved  them.  This  philosophy  of  economic  individualism 
he  expressed  through  a  peculiar  medium.  From  1732  to  1757 
Franklin  published  annually  his  Poor  Richard's  A  Imanac,  a  work 
which  was  not  so  much  a  description  of  the  weather  as  a  literary 
miscellany.  A  single  issue  might  range  in  subject  matter  from 
"New  Fashions"  to  "Signs  of  a  Tempest,"  from  "Games  for 
Kisses"  to  the  "Death  of  a  Fisherman"— not  to  mention  "many 
pleasant  and  witty  Verses,  Jests,  and  Sayings."  A  collection  of 
these  witty  jests  and  sayings  of  Poor  Richard,  published  in  1757 
under  the  title,  The  Way  to  Wealth,  contains  the  gist  of  Frank- 
lin's prudential  teaching.  The  Way  to  Wealth  consists  of  prov- 
erbs drawn  from  many  sources  and  made  pungent  by  Franklin's 
wit.  The  burden  of  all  these  proverbs  is  the  value  of  the  same 
sort  of  diligence,  frugality,  and  independence  which  Franklin 
himself  had  practiced.  "Diligence  is  the  Mother  of  Good  luck." 
"Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle."  "Plough  deep,  while  Sluggards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  Corn  to  sell  and  to  keep."  "Beware  of 
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little  Expenses;  a  small  Leak  will  sink  a  great  Ship."  "The  bor- 
rower is  a  slave  to  the  lender."  "Get  all  you  can,  and  what  you 
get,  hold." 

The  Way  to  Wealth,  in  its  emphasis  on  individual  enterprise, 
is  a  natural  product  of  an  age  when  America,  possessed  of  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  resources  on  the  frontier,  was  still  the 
land  of  opportunity.  Moreover,  it  suited  admirably  the  temper 
of  an  age  when,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  communities 
were  largely  self-sustaining,  and  when  in  very  truth  a  man's  for- 
tune might  be  assured  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  unaffected 
by  the  baffling  problems  which  have  since  been  created  by  the 
industrial  revolution.*  What  thousands  of  people  amid  these  con- 
ditions were  unconsciously  striving  to  think,  Franklin  thought; 
what  they  wished  to  say,  he  said.  As  a  result,  The  Way  to  Wealth 
has  been  immensely  popular.  It  has  been  translated  into  every 
important  European  language,  it  has  been  printed  over  four  hun- 
dred times,  and  the  total  number  of  its  readers  is  incalculable. 

Foreign  Influences:  Scientific  Deism  and  Its  Corollaries. 
Not  even  in  his  youth,  however,  was  Franklin  content  to  be 
merely  a  thriving  provincial  business  man.  His  receptive  mind, 
early  brought  in  contact  with  European  thought,  received  the 
imprint  of  the  authors  of  the  age  of  reason.  He  read  Locke's 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Wollaston's  Religion 
of  Nature,  certain  arguments  against  deism,  and  the  deistic  writ- 
ings of  Shaftesbury  and  Collins.  From  these  and  similar  influ- 
ences he  emerged  as  a  liberal  freethinker,  skeptical  of  the  claims 
of  Biblical  revelation,  and  bent  on  establishing  a  religion  and 
morality  which  should  be  rational  rather  than  supernatural.  Sub- 
stantially deistic,  Franklin's  creed  came  to  involve  a  belief  in  one 
God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  obligation  of 
doing  good  to  others.  In  founding  his  belief  on  reason  instead 
of  Scriptural  authority,  Franklin  broke  completely  with  the  theo- 
logical age  of  Luther  and  Edwards,  and  entered  the  rationalistic 
age  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire. 

Franklin  thus  became  an  agent  of  that  great  movement  of 
thought  which  is  usually  called,  in  its  English  and  French  as- 
pects, the  "Enlightenment."  More  completely  perhaps  than  any 
other  man,  he  came  to  embody  and  apply  the  enlightenment 

*  Franklin's  economic  thought  is  of  course  indebted  to  the  theory,  as  well 
as  the  practical  experience,  of  his  age.  For  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  W.  A.  Wetzel,  "Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  Economist,"  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Thirteenth  Series, 
IX  (1895).  See  also  L.  J.  Carey,  Franklin's  Economic  Views  (New  York, 
1928),  with  full  bibliography. 
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pattern  of  ideas.  Fundamental  in  that  pattern— a  basis  on  which 
most  of  the  other  tenets  were  erected— was  scientific  deism. 
Moved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  amazing  disclosures  of  the  uni- 
versality of  natural  law  throughout  the  cosmos,  the  eighteenth- 
century  rationalist  came  to  think  of  the  universe  as  a  gigantic 
machine,  operating  in  accordance  with  harmonious,  invariable 
laws.  Back  of  this  world-machine  stood  a  Creator,  intelligent,  im- 
material, and  benevolent,  who  executed  his  will  through  change- 
less law  rather  than  through  special  providences.  Natural  laws, 
the  deist  assumed,  are  so  designed  as  to  afford  to  man  all  the 
happiness  he  is  capable  of,  provided  man  will  only  adjust  his 
life  to  them  by  the  use  of  his  reason.  In  contrast  with  the  Puritan 
view  of  total  depravity,  the  deist  held  that  the  natural  man  shared 
originally  in  the  divine  benevolence;  but  that  by  long  accretions 
of  traditionalism  and  superstition,  man  had  fallen  away  from 
his  harmonious  adjustment  to  divine  law,  so  that  the  evils  of 
tyranny,  priestcraft,  and  poverty  had  become  established. 

But  these  evils  could  be  abolished  (it  was  held),  and  human 
happiness  could  be  secured,  by  a  return  to  the  rationally  ordered 
life  of  the  natural  man,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  obstacles, 
whether  thrones  or  altars,  that  might  hamper  that  return.  Hence 
the  thinkers  of  the  enlightenment  often  became  satirical  critics, 
blasting  with  ridicule  whatever  institutions  appeared  to  be  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  tradition  and  not  by  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  often  became  practical  humanitarians.  If  a  God  of  change- 
less laws  could  hardly  be  worshiped  through  the  mystical  com- 
munion of  prayer,  he  could  at  least  be  worshiped  through  kind- 
ness toward  his  creatures.  "The  most  acceptable  service  to  God" 
—so  Franklin  put  it— "is  doing  good  to  man."  While,  therefore, 
the  enlightenment  was  sanctioning  a  radical  attack  on  ancient 
wrongs,  it  was  sanctioning  also  that  ideal  that  was  becoming 
peculiarly  American— the  ideal  of  a  larger,  more  satisfactory  life 
for  the  common  man. 

Besides  an  emphasis  on  reason,  a  defense  of  the  natural  man, 
an  attack  on  harmful  traditions,  and  a  sanction  for  humanitarian- 
ism,  deism  had  still  other  implications.  Not  least  among  these 
was  the  study  of  natural  science  rather  than  theology.  For  the 
will  of  the  Creator  could  best  be  discovered,  it  was  felt,  not  in 
any  exceptional,  miraculous  revelation,  but  in  that  admirably 
harmonious  system  of  nature  which  he  had  ordained.  Hence  the 
thinker  of  the  enlightenment  often  maintained  a  close  relation 
with  science;  and  the  findings  of  science,  as  they  lay  so  far  from 
the  old  beaten  paths  of  theology,  tended  to  confirm  his  liberal- 
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ism,  his  receptiveness  to  new  ideas.  Diderot  in  France,  Joseph 
Priestley  in  England,  and,  above  all,  Franklin  in  America,  dis- 
played this  combined  interest  in  science  and  liberalism.  Thus 
the  same  principles  of  scientific  deism  which  justified  a  new 
valuation  of  human  nature,  a  satirical  attack  on  traditionalism, 
and  the  humanitarian  impulse,  justified  also  an  open-minded 
inquiry  as  to  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  physical  world. 

Franklin's  life  was,  from  youth  to  old  age,  that  of  a  child  oi 
the  enlightenment.  Accordingly,  certain  portions  of  his  Auto* 
biography j  and  most  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  can  best  be 
studied  in  connection  with  his  relation  to  the  age  of  reason. 
These  writings  disclose  (1)  a  rational  and  prudential  moral  sys- 
tem, (2)  a  practical  humanitarianism,  (3)  an  interest  in  science 
and  intellectual  liberalism,  and  (4)  a  satirical  attack  on  irrational 
policies  and  institutions. 

(1)  Franklin's  Morality.  Franklin's  moral  teaching  is  based, 
as  one  might  expect,  on  considerations  of  reason  and  prudence 
rather  than  of  religious  authority  or  ultimate  duty.  In  the  famous 
list  of  thirteen  virtues  in  his  Autobiography,  only  four— Temper- 
ance, Sincerity,  Justice,  and  Humility— can  possibly  be  referred 
to  any  concern  on  Franklin's  part  for  righteousness  per  se.  The 
tendency  of  the  other  nine  virtues  is  either  toward  a  systematic, 
industrious  conduct  of  business  or  toward  the  maintaining  of 
equable  relations  with  one's  fellows;  nor  is  it  without  significance 
that  the  sagacious  and  tolerant  Franklin  should  conceive  of  such 
principles  of  conduct  as  moral  virtues.  Franklin's  whole  scheme, 
moreover,  leaves  far  more  scope  for  the  desires  of  the  natural 
man  than  do  the  moral  systems  which  usually  accompany  re- 
vealed religion.  The  drift  of  Franklin's  thought  is  toward  a  ra- 
tional and  temperate  self-government.  As  a  deist,  he  assumes  not 
only  the  harmony  and  general  Tightness  of  creation,  but  also  the 
usefulness  of  the  reason  in  helping  man  adjust  to  the  Cosmos  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  Properly  related  by  that  reason  to  the  natural 
order,  man  has  the  privilege  of  consciously  choosing  the  "Right," 
and  in  that  choice  finds  his  true  pleasure  and  fulfillment. 

(2)  Humanitarianism  and  Public  Service.  Franklin's  moral 
system  is  preserved  from  an  unpleasing  suavity  by  the  salt  of  his 
practical  humanitarianism.  Benevolent  actions  he  preferred  to 
pious  discourses.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  he  left  a  remark- 
able record  of  public  service.  To  Franklin  was  owing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  city  fire  company,  the  cleaning  and  paving  of  the  streets, 
the  founding  of  a  hospital,  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
which  later  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  first  colonial  subscription  library.  Moreover,  when 
he  had  invented  his  "Pennsylvania  fireplace,"  he  refused  to  pat- 
ent the  stove,  generously  offering  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  as 
a  free  gift  to  mankind.  Close  kin  to  his  philanthropic  work,  and 
far  more  important,  is  his  long  record  of  public  service  as  diplo- 
mat and  statesman.  During  the  controversy  between  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  Franklin  served  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  and  became  easily  the 
foremost  representative  in  England  of  the  American  cause.  Dis- 
patched after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  he  achieved  one  of  the  brilliant  diplo- 
matic successes  of  all  time  in  securing  a  French  alliance  for  the 
struggling  Confederation.  His  membership  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  though  he  was  not  among  the  leaders  of  the  body, 
brought  to  a  fitting  conclusion  his  long  career  in  public  service. 

(3)  Science  and  Liberalism.  Among  the  activities  disclosed  by 
Franklin's  voluminous  correspondence,  none  was  more  constant 
than  his  speculation  and  experimentation  in  science.  His  famous 
kite  experiment,  important  as  it  was  in  identifying  lightning  with 
electricity,  has  perhaps  been  overemphasized.  The  impression 
has  been  created  that  this  was  Franklin's  only  scientific  effort, 
and  that  the  discovery  was  merely  the  good  fortune  of  a  lucky 
amateur.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  few  of  his  contemporaries 
pursued  scientific  researches  more  continuously  than  Franklin. 
If  his  inquiries  were  broad  and  scattering  rather  than  intensive, 
that  fact  merely  reflects  a  characteristic  of  his  age.  The  various 
branches  of  natural  science  were  not  then  sharply  distinguished, 
and  Franklin's  studies  led  him  into  the  investigation  of  such 
various  subjects  as  evaporation,  ocean  temperatures,  the  course 
of  storms  over  the  Atlantic,  the  distillation  of  sea  water,  the 
sources  of  springs,  the  cultivation  of  grass,  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  cloth,  and  the  efficiency  of  various  mediums  for  sound. 

Such  work  was  symptomatic  of  an  intellectual  development 
that  was  in  time  to  sweep  both  Europe  and  America— the  growth, 
namely,  of  an  experimental,  empirical,  inductive  method  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  world.  Cast  into  literary  form  by  Francis 
Bacon,  but  for  a  time  overshadowed  by  the  logic  of  Calvin  and 
the  mathematical  reasoning  of  Descartes,  the  empirical  method 
was  being  popularized  in  France  by  Diderot  and  other  Encyclo- 
pedists. To  Franklin's  cool  good  sense,  the  discipline  of  this  ex- 
perimental science  was  naturally  congenial;  and,  like  Bacon  and 
Diderot,  he  delighted  in  the  use  of  science  to  create  additional 
comforts  for  mankind.  Though  his  own  inventions— a  stove  and 
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the  lightning  rod— now  appear  crude  enough,  they  looked  for- 
ward toward  that  amazing  application  of  science  to  industry 
which  has  given  mankind  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  ma- 
chine age. 

Franklin's  scientific  studies,  together  with  his  personal  address, 
gave  him  a  passport  to  the  company  of  the  leaders  of  liberal 
thought  in  Europe.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scientist  had  preceded  him,  and  that  savants  and  states- 
men alike  were  eager  to  talk  or  correspond  with  him.  He  was 
elected  to  the  English  Royal  Society,  and  he  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Oxford.  While 
in  Great  Britain  he  associated  with  the  liberal  clergyman,  Rich- 
ard Price;  lodged  with  the  philosopher,  Hume;  and  became  in- 
timate with  the  chemist  and  political  liberal,  Joseph  Priestley. 
In  France  he  became  acquainted  with  such  men  as  Voltaire, 
Turgot,  Buff  on,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
the  Abbe  Raynal.  These  associations  confirmed  in  Franklin  the 
rational  and  enlightened  temper  prompted  by  his  early  readings. 
For,  though  these  men  differed  widely  in  opinions,  they  were 
alike  in  the  possession  of  a  mentality  at  once  free,  liberal,  and 
inquiring. 

Not  the  least  of  Franklin's  services  to  America  was  the  propa- 
gation of  this  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom  and  liberalism.  To 
this  end,  he  had  early  formed  in  Philadelphia  an  association, 
known  as  the  Junto,  for  the  discussion  of  morals,  politics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  Later  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  academy  of  Philadelphia, 
founded  under  his  influence,  added  to  the  traditional  classic  in- 
struction such  novel  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  civics,  ethics,  commerce,  and  modern  languages. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  this  curriculum  was  not  merely  a  lib- 
eral, but  a  radical,  departure  from  educational  precedents.  In 
all  these  ways,  in  addition  to  his  direct  personal  influence,  had 
Franklin  leavened  the  colonial  mind  with  receptiveness  to  new 
ideas. 

(4)  The  Attack  on  Traditional  Institutions:  Satire.  From 
the  Autobiography  alone,  one  might  not  suspect  the  existence, 
underneath  the  suave  exterior  of  Franklin,  of  his  satiric  skill.  Of 
formal,  consciously  literary  satire,  the  mature  Franklin  wrote 
none;  but  during  his  long  career  as  publisher,  statesman,  and 
diplomat,  he  found  abundant  opportunities  to  make  satire  sub- 
serve his  practical  purposes.  To  Franklin,  satire  was  a  means  of 
propaganda;  and,  like  Voltaire,  he  used  it  in  leveling  attacks  on 
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outworn  institutions  or  absurd  customs.  He  had  in  some  measure 
learned  the  satirical  art  from  Addison;  his  youthful  Dogood  Pa- 
pers, except  that  their  humor  is  a  bit  too  acrid  and  heavy-handed, 
might  well  have  been  written  for  the  Spectator  instead  of  the 
New-England  Courant.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Franklin's  method  in 
satire  derives  less  from  Addison  than  from  Swift.  Like  Swift, 
Franklin  enjoys  a  practical  joke  done  with  a  straight  face.  Like 
Swift,  he  enjoys  an  occasional  touch  of  grossness.  Like  Swift,  he 
knows  how  to  ridicule  an  opponent's  position  by  pretending  to 
support  a  similar  one  so  subtly  distorted  as  to  appear  arrantly 
ridiculous. 

Franklin's  most  palpable  hit  is  "An  Edict  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,"  which  he  published  anonymously  in  England  in  1773 
as  a  bit  of  anti-Tory  propaganda.  Purporting  to  be  written  by 
the  Prussian  king,  this  decree  solemnly  announces  that,  as  Eng- 
land was  originally  settled  by  the  Teutonic  race,  the  German 
king  and  assembly  deem  it  just  to  collect  customs  on  all  English 
commerce,  to  protect  German  manufactures  from  English  com- 
petition, and  to  export  German  convicts  to  English  shores  "for 
the  better  peopling  of  that  country."  In  conclusion,  the  decree 
quotes  in  support  of  the  justice  of  these  measures  the  very  statutes 
recently  passed  by  the  Tory  ministry  for  the  government  of  the 
American  colonies.  In  the  same  year  with  the  "Edict,"  Franklin 
published,  also  anonymously,  the  pungent  "Rules  for  Reducing 
a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One."  Naturally,  the  "rules"  turn  out 
to  be  a  resume  of  the  policies  of  King  George  and  the  Tory 
ministry.  Less  widely  known,  but  not  less  acute,  is  Franklin's 
attack  on  the  slave  trade,  which  he  published  in  the  Federal 
Gazette  in  1790  as  the  speech  of  a  Mohammedan  chieftain  de- 
fending the  practice  of  enslaving  Christians.  All  the  familiar 
arguments  of  the  American  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  are  em- 
ployed—with the  difference  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  As 
a  satirist,  Franklin  possessed  a  wit  only  less  keen  than  Swift's, 
together  with  some  of  Swift's  fierce  indignation.  What  a  flame 
of  irony  burns  under  his  calm  rejoinder  to  the  proposition  to 
abandon  Canada  to  France  as  a  check  on  colonial  expansion:  "A 
modest  word,  this  check,  for  massacring  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren!" 

Franklin  as  Man  of  the  World:  The  Bagatelles.  Franklin, 
we  have  seen,  was  at  the  same  time  a  provincial  business  man, 
concerned  with  homely  thrift,  and  a  thinker  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, concerned  with  the  chief  philosophical  issues  of  his  age. 
He  was  also  an  eighteenth-century  wit,  an  accomplished  man  of 
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the  world  who  could  give  to  familiar  prose  a  facile  elegance  like 
that  of  Addison.  The  best  of  Franklin's  familiar  prose  is  to  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  graceful  letters  and  familiar  essays,  writ- 
ten at  Passy  for  the  diversion  of  his  French  intimates,  which  he 
called  the  Bagatelles.  In  these  accomplished  trifles  the  provincial 
printer  emerges  as  a  master  of  light  meditation,  urbane  compli- 
ment, and  gallantry;  as  a  courtier  and  bon  vivant  of  the  ancien 
regime.  Born  of  the  salon,  the  Bagatelles  reflect  the  Gallic  ele- 
gance amid  which  Franklin  moved  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  Ma- 
dame Brillon  and  Madame  Helvetius.  The  best  known  of  these 
"trifles"  is  the  moralized  anecdote,  "The  Whistle";  the  most 
gracefully  fanciful  is  "The  Ephemera,"  a  parable  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life.  In  the  words  of  Stuart  Sherman:  "  'The  Ephem- 
era' proves  that  this  great  eighteenth-century  rationalist  had  a 
fancy.  It  is  no  relative,  indeed,  of  that  romantic  spirit  which 
pipes  to  the  whistling  winds  on  the  enchanted  greens  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is  rather  the  classic  Muse  of  eighteenth-century  art 
which  summons  the  rosy  Loves  and  Desires  to  sport  among  the 
courtiers  and  philosophers  and  the  wasp-waisted  ladies  in  a  jete 
champetre  or  an  Embarkment  for  Cythera  of  Watteau.  The  tal- 
low chandler's  son  who  enters  on  the  cycle  of  his  development 
by  cultivating  thrift  with  Defoe  continues  it  by  cultivating  toler- 
ance and  philanthropy  with  Voltaire,  and  completes  it  with  Lord 
Chesterfield  by  cultivating  'the  graces.'  " 


IV.  Political  Literature:  Dickinson,  Paine,  and  the 
Authors  of  the  Federalist 

The  Revolutionary  Argument.  The  study  of  Franklin's  ca- 
reer has  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  fundamental  event  in 
our  national  history,  the  Revolution.  But  the  Revolution,  as  re- 
flected in  the  literature  of  the  age,  was  by  no  means  such  a  high- 
ly unified  movement  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  Colonial  officers 
serving  in  the  same  campaign  might  fight  for  entirely  different 
objects,  one  hoping  to  defend  from  British  tyranny  the  property 
of  colonial  aristocrats,  another  hoping  to  break  the  yoke  of  the 
colonial  aristocracy  no  less  than  that  of  the  British,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  democracy  in  its  stead.  Both  colonial  groups— aristo- 
cratic and  democratic— could  unite  against  King  George  and  the 
Tories,  but  otherwise  they  sharply  diverged.  The  wealthy  colo- 
nial, in  crystallizing  political  theories  to  suit  his  ends,  adopted 
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substantially  the  philosophy  of  the  English  Whig.  A  conservative 
philosophy  it  was,  devoted  not  to  the  creation  of  new  liberties, 
but  to  the  preservation  of  old  ones.  The  more  radical  democrat, 
like  Paine  or  Jefferson,  was  likely  to  formulate  a  far  more  radical 
philosophy,  erected  on  bases  furnished  him  by  the  enlighten- 
ment, and  aimed  at  a  thoroughgoing  reconstruction  of  society 
on  a  more  rational,  less  traditional  foundation.  After  the  Revo- 
lution the  Whig  concern  over  the  protection  of  property  was 
inherited  by  the  Federalists,  who  saw  in  the  democratic  mob  an 
enemy  only  less  dangerous  to  their  interests  than  the  British  mon- 
arch had  been.  Meanwhile,  the  democrats  were  coalescing  into 
the  Democratic  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Among  the  American  Whigs,  John  Dickinson  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  writer;  among  the  radicals  or  Democrats, 
Thomas  Paine;  among  the  Federalists,  Alexander  Hamilton.  The 
ablest  literary  defender  of  Jeffersonianism  was  the  poet-journal- 
ist, Philip  Freneau,  who  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section, 
from  another  viewpoint  than  the  purely  political  one. 

John  Dickinson  (1732-1808).  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
over  the  British  revenue  acts,  John  Dickinson,  a  wealthy  Phila- 
delphia gentleman  and  lawyer,  published  anonymously  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  (1767- 
68).  Dignified  and  competently  written,  the  Letters  at  once  com- 
manded respect;  their  appearance  was,  according  to  the  historian 
M.  C.  Tyler,  "the  most  brilliant  event  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  Revolution."  The  political  philosophy  of  the  Letters  is  that 
professed  by  the  English  Whigs,  modified  by  a  strain  of  idealism, 
and  interpreted  by  a  mind  that  concerned  itself  broadly  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  not  merely  with  that  of  a  clique  or 
province.  Like  the  Whig  apologist  Locke,  Dickinson  holds  that 
the  authority  of  the  government  rests  on  a  social  compact,  and 
that  the  true  object  of  government  is  the  protection  of  property. 
To  preserve  property  is  important,  for  the  possession  of  property 
is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  even  of  life 
itself.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  inalienable  rights,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  infringements  of  government,  except  as  these  are  or- 
dained by  the  representatives  of  the  governed.  Accordingly,  all 
efforts  of  an  external,  arbitrary  power  to  take  American  property 
by  taxation  must  be  opposed  with  absolute  firmness: 

Let  these  truths  be  indelibly  impressed  on  our  minds — that  we 
cannot  be  happy  without  being  free — that  we  cannot  be  free  with- 
out being  secure  in  our  property — that  we  cannot  be  secure  in  our 
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property,  if,  without  our  consent,  others  may,  as  by  right,  take 
it  away — that  taxes  imposed  onus  by  parliament  do  thus  take  it 
away — that  duties  laid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  money  are 
taxes — that  attempts  to  lay  such  duties  should  be  instantly  and 
firmly  opposed.  . .  . 

Though  the  colonists  must  stand  firm  for  their  rights,  they 
must  conduct  their  defense  with  caution.  The  protection  of  an- 
cient British  liberties  is  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity  to  be  sullied 
with  disorder  and  tumult.  The  colonists  should  first  petition  the 
British  Crown  and  Parliament  to  redress  their  grievances;  they 
should  persuade,  urge,  argue,  remonstrate.  If  petitions  should 
fail,  they  might  wield  a  powerful  weapon  in  boycotting  the  im- 
portation of  English  goods.  And  if,  at  last,  all  peaceable  methods 
should  fail,  the  colonists  should  forcibly  defend  their  rights.  The 
preservation  of  liberty,  even  by  force  of  arms,  is  a  sacred  duty: 

Honor,  justice,  and  humanity  call  upon  us  to  hold  and  to  trans- 
mit to  our  posterity,  that  liberty,  which  we  received  from  our  an- 
cestors. It  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  wealth  to  our  children;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  cruelty 
can  exceed  our  own  if  we,  born  and  educated  in  a  country  of 
freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings  and  knowing  their  value,  pusil- 
lanimously  deserting  the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Providence, 
surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition  of  wretchedness 
from  which  no  human  efforts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sufficient 
to  extricate  them. 

Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809).  Quite  different  from  the  dignified 
career  of  Dickinson  was  the  strangely  assorted  life  of  the  level- 
ing democrat,  Thomas  Paine.  Until  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Paine 
was  an  obscure  English  staymaker  and  exciseman.  The  turning 
point  in  his  life  came  when  Franklin,  whom  he  had  met  in  Lon- 
don, advised  him  to  emigrate  and  gave  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  friends  in  Philadelphia.  Having  arrived  in  America, 
Paine  entered  journalism,  and  the  impending  crisis  called  forth 
his  latent  ability  as  a  pamphleteer.  Early  in  1776  he  published 
the  famous  pamphlet,  Common  Sense,  with  the  object  of  crystal- 
lizing sentiment  for  independence;  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis,  with  the  object 
of  stirring  the  disheartened  patriots  to  action.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressed, he  issued  other  numbers  of  The  Crisis,  served  as  a  volun- 
teer soldier,  and  performed  various  official  duties  for  the  Con- 
federation. Having  returned  to  England  in  1787,  Paine  soon 
entered  another  controversy.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Reflections 
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on  the  Revolution  in  France  (1790),  had  denounced  French 
equalitarianism  and  had  celebrated  the  glories  of  constitutional 
liberty  under  the  British  oligarchy.  Paine  replied  in  The  Rights 
of  Man  (1791-92),  a  brilliant  union  of  skillful  propaganda  and 
clear  political  theory.  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  Paine  fled 
to  France,  where,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  freedom,  he  had 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  however,  he  fell  into  disfavor,  and,  for  a  while, 
was  imprisoned,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  his  British  citizen- 
ship. Meanwhile,  owing  in  part  to  the  Federalist  reaction,  and  in 
part  to  the  tactlessness  of  his  attacks  on  Washington  and  on 
Christianity,  Paine  had  lost  his  American  popularity.  In  1802, 
however,  President  Jefferson  offered  the  veteran  agitator  a  home 
for  his  last  years  in  the  nation  he  had  helped  create. 

By  one  of  the  curious  paradoxes  of  history,  this  man,  whose  life 
was  spent  so  largely  in  storm  centers  of  contention,  was  a  con- 
structive thinker  whose  philosophy  emphasized  a  reign  of  har- 
monious law.  Underlying  Paine's  thought,  no  less  than  Frank- 
lin's, was  the  world  picture  framed  by  scientific  deism— the 
picture  of  a  mechanically  perfect  universe,  operating  with  ad- 
mirable precision  under  the  reign  of  immutable  laws,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  an  all-wise,  benevolent  Creator.  In  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator,  so  Paine  thought,  the  natural  man  shared;  the 
mass  of  people,  when  uncorrupted  by  institutions,  were  invar- 
iably just  in  their  intent.  Paine  wished,  moreover,  to  realize  in 
human  society  the  regime  of  harmonious  law  which  he  observed 
in  the  physical  world.  Accordingly,  trusting  human  nature  as  he 
did,  he  concluded  that  the  road  to  an  ideal  society  led  through 
the  establishment  of  democracy.  Uncompromisingly,  with  none 
of  the  qualifications  adopted  even  by  Rousseau,  Paine  stood  for 
a  rule  of  the  people,  unhampered  by  tyrants  or  by  the  restraints 
of  precedent.  "That  which  a  nation  chooses  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to 
do."  But  as  Paine  viewed  the  European  and  American  scene,  he 
found  the  road  to  his  ideal  society  everywhere  obstructed  by  bar- 
ricades of  the  past— by  feudal  social  institutions,  by  precedents, 
and  by  "superstitions."  To  make  progress,  he  must  pull  down  the 
barricade;  to  become  constructive,  he  must  first  become  destruc- 
tive. Hence  he  gave  himself  wholeheartedly,  and  doubtless  with 
too  little  appreciation  of  the  slow-working  force  of  historical 
growth,  to  the  wrecking  of  thrones  and  altars.  The  constructive 
thinker  became  primarily  an  agitator  and  propagandist. 

Agitation  and  propaganda  were,  accordingly,  the  immediate 
aim  of  the  two  works  of  Paine  which  belong  most  properly  in  the 
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history  of  American  literature.  In  January,  1776,  in  spite  of  the 
outbreak  of  warfare  and  the  crumbling  of  the  royal  governments 
in  the  colonies,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  independence  remained 
uncrystallized.  The  majority  of  Americans,  including  the  influ- 
ential John  Dickinson,  looked  forward  to  reconciliation  with 
Britain.  Suddenly  into  the  turmoil  Paine  tossed  that  shrewd  and 
telling  argument,  Common  Sense— a.  work  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  occasion  and  its  readers.  With  hardly  a  gesture,  Paine  brushed 
.aside  the  web  of  legalism  and  the  aura  of  reverence  for  Britain 
which  had  involved  the  colonial  argument.  He  appealed  for  im- 
mediate independence  on  the  plain  ground  of  economic  self- 
interest.  The  Americans  no  longer  needed  Britain's  protection; 
they  needed  free  commerce  with  all  Europe,  untrammeled  by  the 
wars  in  which  England  was  being  constantly  involved.  Further- 
more, independence  was  inevitable;  it  was  absurd  to  expect  an 
island  permanently  to  govern  a  continent.  Nor  would  any  time 
be  more  propitious  than  the  present,  when  the  Americans,  be- 
cause of  their  conflict  with  the  French  and  Indians,  were  experi- 
enced in  the  arts  of  common  defense.  Pecuniary  motives  alone, 
however,  would  not  justify  the  war.  The  Americans,  Paine  held, 
were  faced  with  an  unprecedented  chance  to  remake  the  whole 
structure  of  civilization  and  free  it  from  the  whole  tangled  mass 
of  immemorial  wrongs.  The  fate  of  a  continent  was  hanging  on 
their  decision.  "We  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  the  world  over 
again."* 

The  popularity  of  Common  Sense  was  immediate.  Over  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  three  months,  and  its 
total  sales  ran  at  least  to  half  a  million.  Though  its  exact  influ- 
ence can  never  be  measured,  it  was  without  doubt  the  strongest 
literary  force  in  bringing  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Evidently  a  working  plurality  of  Americans  agreed  with  Wash- 
ington that  Paine's  doctrine  was  sound  and  unanswerable.  But 
Paine's  work  was  not  yet  done.  In  December  of  1776,  when, 
owing  to  defeats  and  the  desertion  of  soldiers,  the  colonial  cause 
had  reached  its  gloomiest  hour,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  The 
Crisis.  Beginning  with  the  famous  sentence,  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls,"  Paine  challenged  the  disheartened  patriots 
to  sterner  efforts.  Though  he  tactfully  made  light  of  Washing- 
ton's long  retreat  from  New  York,  he  argued  nevertheless  that 
the  militia  were  unequal  to  the  national  task,  and  that  a  regular 
army  should  be  created.  He  concluded  with  contrasting  pictures 

*  The  quotation  is  from  an  "Appendix"  which  does  not  occur  in  the  first 
edition  of  Common  Sense. 
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of  possible  victory  and  defeat  for  the  colonial  arms.  The  Crisis, 
thus  begun,  extended  finally  to  sixteen  issues,  and  became  the 
most  important  written  organ  of  revolutionary  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  Common  Sense  had  been  in  the  months  just  prior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Paine's  literary  method  was  that  of  the  practical  agitator  and 
popular  journalist.  Not  greatly  concerned  with  aesthetic  purposes, 
he  sought  first  of  all  to  persuade  his  audience.  To  achieve  this 
end,  he  held  that  a  writer  should  be  candid,  simple,  clear,  and 
bold;  that  he  should  arrange  his  work  to  obtain  the  maximum  ef- 
fect; and  that  he  should  not  neglect  appeals  to  feeling— "The 
mind  of  a  living  public  feels  first  and  reasons  afterward."  In  real- 
izing these  principles  in  his  own  work,  Paine  avoided  the  use  of 
cumbersome  arguments  from  precedent,  and  eschewed  any  ap- 
pearance of  profound  theorizing.  With  astonishing  directness, 
with  true  "common  sense,"  he  cut  to  the  center  of  every  question. 
With  an  acute  sense  for  practical  effort,  he  spoke  in  an  idiom  ab- 
solutely plain  and  clear.  He  excelled  in  hitting  off  telling  illustra- 
tions and  climaxes,  in  fixing  an  idea  forever  in  a  single  flash  of 
eloquence:  "O!  Ye  that  love  mankind!  Ye  that  dare  oppose  not 
only  the  tyranny  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth!" 

Because  Paine  was  utterly  without  fear  in  attacking  vested 
interests,  because  he  was  dangerously  influential,  and,  withal,  be- 
cause he  was  annoyingly  irreverent  and  often  tactless,  he  called 
forth  a  veritable  avalanche  of  obloquy.  He  was  stigmatized  as 
"the  filthy  Tom  Paine"  and  "the  infidel  Tom  Paine."  But  no 
dispassionate  account  can  fail  to  recognize  that  Paine,  along  with 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  was  one  of  the  principal  thinkers  of  the 
American  Enlightenment,  and  that  his  services  to  the  colonial 
cause  were  invaluable.  According  to  Vernon  Louis  Parrington, 
"he  was  probably  the  greatest  pamphleteer  that  the  English  race 
has  produced,  and  one  of  its  great  idealists." 

Hamilton,  Madison,  and  the  Federalist.  Not  long  after  the 
Revolution,  a  demand  for  a  stronger  central  government  arose, 
proceeding  largely  from  the  mercantile  and  creditor  classes.  This 
agitation  for  a  new  constitution  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  small 
farmers  and  debtors,  and  by  democratic  idealists  like  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia.  Hence,  when  the  new  constitution  was 
written,  there  was  no  assurance  that  it  would  be  adopted  even  by 
the  nine  states  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect.  Amid  these  sharp 
differences  of  opinion,  the  campaign  for  adoption  provoked  a 
nationwide  debate  and  an  extensive  controversial  literature.  The 
Federalist  papers,  long  regarded  as  a  classic  of  American  political 
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writing,  were  produced  in  1787  and  1788  with  the  immediate 
object  of  appealing  to  an  influential  group  of  voters  in  New  York. 
The  plan  of  the  Federalist  originated  with  Washington's  brilliant 
young  aide,  Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804),  and  fifty-one  of 
the  eighty-five  papers  were  written  by  Hamilton  alone.  Hamil- 
ton was  assisted  by  John  Jay,  and,  more  ably,  by  the  Virginia 
statesman  James  Madison  (1751-1836),  who  was  the  sole  author 
of  fifteen  numbers.  Though  the  popular  effect  of  controversial 
writing  can  never  be  exactly  measured,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federalist  was  exceedingly  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

In  character  and  political  philosophy,  Hamilton  differed  wide- 
ly from  Paine.  By  temperament  and  environment  he  was  the 
ideal  aristocrat— keen-minded,  arrogant,  quixotically  honorable. 
Unlike  Paine,  he  held  the  commoner  in  contempt.  "The  peo- 
ple!—" he  once  exclaimed,  "the  people  is  a  great  beast!"  Human 
beings,  he  maintains,  are  impelled  chiefly  by  self-interest;  but  the 
mass  of  mankind  are  too  gross  and  stupid  to  pursue  their  interests 
intelligently.  Therefore  the  propertied  class— the  decisive  and  ca- 
pable few— are  bound  to  rule.  The  ideal  governmental  instru- 
ment for  these  classes  to  wield  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  If  a 
monarchy  is  rendered  impossible  by  unfortunate  circumstances, 
a  strong  republic,  designed  to  frustrate  rather  than  execute  the 
turbulent  popular  will,  must  suffice.  Madison  did  not  share  Ham- 
ilton's contempt  for  the  commoner,  and  he  soon  drifted  into  the 
equalitarian  party  of  Jefferson.  In  1788,  however,  he  agreed  with 
Hamilton  on  the  need  for  a  representative  system  and  for  a  politi- 
cal mechanism  of  checks  and  balances,  which  should  secure  the 
government  from  the  selfishness  and  the  fickleness  of  popular 
majorities. 

In  content,  the  Federalist  papers  are  a  clear,  common-sense 
argument,  designed  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  practical,  working  piece  of  governmental  machinery.  Some 
papers,  of  necessity,  are  devoted  to  showing  the  unsoundness  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  consequent  need  for  a 
stronger  government.  Many  are  concerned  with  minutiae  of  con- 
stitutional provisions— such  as  that  regarding  the  control  of  the 
standing  army— which  have  now  been  tested  by  experience,  but 
which  were  in  1788  merely  untried  possibilities.  In  abstract  po- 
litical theory,  the  most  important  distinction  made  by  the  Fed- 
eralist is  that  between  a  democracy  and  a  republic.  In  a  democ- 
racy, as  Madison  pointed  out,  the  people  rule  in  person;  in  a 
republic,  through  representatives.  In  a  republic,  therefore,  a 
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larger  territory  can  be  governed,  and  the  dangers  of  a  fickle 
plebeian  mob  are  minimized.  Factional  differences,  it  is  true,  are 
bound  to  occur.  For  factions  grow  out  of  differing  economic  in- 
terests; and  clashes  between  opposing  economic  groups— farmers 
and  merchants,  debtors  and  creditors— will  inevitably  continue. 
Republican  government,  unlike  democratic,  affords  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  faction.  Larger 
territory  and  the  representative  system  both  obstruct  the  execu- 
tion of  that  injustice  to  minorities  which  might  be  desired  by  the 
will  of  the  majority.  The  republican  form  of  government  refines 
and  enlarges  the  public  views  "by  passing  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  chosen  body  of  citizens  whose  wisdom  may  best  dis- 
cern the  true  interest  of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism  and 
love  of  justice  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to  temporary  or 
partial  considerations.  Under  such  a  regulation,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen that  the  public  voice,  pronounced  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  public  good  than  if  pro- 
nounced by  the  people  themselves,  convened  for  the  purpose." 

The  Federalist,  on  the  whole,  is  true  to  the  temper  and  pur- 
poses of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  is  true 
to  their  broad  practical  experience  in  the  machinery  of  state- 
craft, their  clarity  of  thought,  their  determination  to  found  an 
orderly,  secure  republic.  In  practical  sagacity,  if  not  in  opinions, 
the  Federalist  is  of  the  company  of  Paine's  Common  Sense  and 
Dickinson's  Letters  from  a  Farmer.  All  three,  moreover,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  America  had  become  fully  articulate  in  prac- 
tical or  utilitarian  literature.  In  breadth  of  thought,  in  dignity, 
clarity,  and  even  nobility  of  utterance,  such  men  as  Franklin, 
Dickinson,  Paine,  and  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  do  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  ablest  authorship  of  contemporary  Eu- 
rope. In  artistic  literature,  however,  as  distinct  from  practical, 
America  was  still  immature.  And,  as  our  principal  concern  is  to 
be  with  aesthetic  instead  of  utilitarian  literature,  our  next  task 
will  be  to  survey  the  development,  alongside  the  practical  politi- 
cal writings  of  Revolutionary  America,  of  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture as  a  fine  art. 


V.  Toward  Belles-lettres  in  America:  Philip  Freneau 

(1752-1832) 

Two  Kinds  of  Literature.  The  student  who  follows  the 
course  of  eighteenth-century  American  literature  must  come  to 
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distinguish  two  general  classes  of  writing.  On  the  one  hand, 
literature  may  be  made  to  subserve  some  practical  purpose— to 
propagate  some  political  idea,  or  to  buttress  some  theological 
creed.  On  the  other,  it  may  be  produced  solely  for  the  imaginative 
experience  it  affords.  In  writings  of  the  former  kind,  literature  is 
a  means;  in  the  latter,  an  end  in  itself.  To  the  former  class- 
utilitarian  literature— belong  such  productions  as  the  orations  of 
Burke  and  the  state  papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  to  the  latter- 
artistic  literature— belong  such  writings  as  Scott's  Marmion  and 
Galsworthy's  The  Forsyte  Saga.  To  designate  artistic  literature, 
as  distinguished  from  practical,  no  precise  single  term  is  avail- 
able. Most  nearly  adequate  is  the  expression  belles-lettres,  which, 
though  it  may  suggest  a  certain  specious  elegance,  suggests  also 
that  true  literature  is  a  fine  art,  existent  in  its  own  right,  and  not 
merely  as  the  handmaid  of  politics  or  theology. 

Now  the  literature  of  colonial  America  is  only  slightly  belle- 
tristic.  Writings  like  Anne  Brads treet's  "Contemplations"  or 
Franklin's  Busybody  Papers,  it  must  be  admitted,  belong  in  the 
realm  of  pure  literature.  But  these  are  exceptions.  To  the  colo- 
nial, writing  was  ordinarily  a  means,  not  an  end.  Thus  Roger 
Williams  wrote  in  order  to  disseminate  his  ideas  of  the  compact 
theory  in  government  and  of  tolerance  in  religion;  John  Dickin- 
son, in  order  to  uphold  the  rights  of  American  property  owners 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  British  government.  To  the  stu- 
dent, such  colonial  writings,  however  nonliterary  their  original 
purpose,  are  valuable  for  two  reasons:  First,  they  clarify,  as  noth- 
ing else  could,  the  origins  of  American  letters  and  the  nature  of 
that  social  and  intellectual  subsoil  out  of  which  our  literature  has 
grown.  Second,  they  bring  the  reader  into  contact  with  a  few 
writings,  like  Edwards's  Personal  Narrative,  which  attain  to 
permanent  beauty  and  excellence  quite  apart  from  their  original 
purpose. 

The  New  Interest  in  Literature  as  an  Art.  Without  dis- 
counting the  value  of  the  early  utilitarian  writings,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  urge  to  the  creation  of  belles-lettres,  or  pure 
literature,  is  a  thing  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  story  of 
American  letters.  The  desire  for  creative  effort  in  the  fine  arts  was 
naturally  of  slow  growth  in  the  colonies;  amid  the  pressing  tasks 
of  felling  the  forest  and  creating  a  commerce,  the  love  of  letters 
found  small  room  to  develop.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
however,  a  class  of  well-to-do  planters,  professional  men,  and  mer- 
chants had  grown  up,  which,  in  leisure  and  in  the  desire  to  culti- 
vate the  amenities  of  civilized  life,  afforded  a  soil  in  which  the 
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fine  arts  could  begin  to  take  root.  Among  a  number  of  young 
Americans,  therefore,  the  arts,  and  particularly  literature,  came 
to  assume  an  importance  hitherto  attached  only  to  theology  and 
politics.  It  is  significant  that  when  John  Trumbull  chose  a  theme 
for  his  Master's  oration  at  Yale,  he  abandoned  conventional  in- 
terests—religion and  statecraft— and  delivered  "An  Essay  on  the 
Use  and  Advantages  of  the  Fine  Arts."  Soon  afterward,  as  a  tu- 
tor, Trumbull  introduced  the  studies  of  composition  and  modern 
literature  into  a  curriculum  formerly  dominated  by  the  classics, 
divinity,  and  mathematics.  Besides  Trumbull,  Timothy  Dwight 
and  Joel  Barlow  of  Yale,  Francis  Hopkinson  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Philip  Freneau  of  Princeton  are  representative 
of  the  new  interest  in  the  creation  of  literature  as  an  art. 

All  these  young  men  discovered,  however,  that  the  creation  of 
an  American  body  of  belles-lettres  was  a  severe  task,  not  to  be 
achieved  at  once,  or  even  in  their  lifetimes.  Their  work  was  not 
nourished  by  a  sufficiently  deep,  sustaining  culture;  the  class 
whose  interests  they  represented  was  small  and  widely  scattered. 
"Barbers  cannot  possibly  exist  as  such,"  wrote  Freneau,  "among 
a  people  who  have  neither  hair  nor  beards.  How  then  can  a  poet 
hope  for  success  in  a  city  where  there  are  not  three  persons  pos- 
sessed of  elegant  ideas?"  Moreover,  Freneau  and  others  were  often 
diverted  from  belles-lettres,  either  by  the  practical  need  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  or  by  the  stern  demands  of  the  conflicting  social 
forces  amid  which  they  lived.  Thus  the  gifted  Trumbull  turned 
from  The  Progress  of  Dullness  (1772-73),  a  remarkably  promis- 
ing satire  on  educational  follies,  to  M'Fingal  (1775,  1781),  a  po- 
litical skit  directed  mainly  at  the  American  Tory,  and  finally 
abandoned  literature  entirely  for  the  routine  of  his  law  office. 
Thus  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow,  ardent  nationalists  de- 
sirous of  creating  an  American  literature  for  patriotic  purposes, 
were  drawn  into  the  contemporary  clash  of  ideas,  the  former  be- 
coming a  staunch  Federalist,  the  latter  a  radical  Jeffersonian. 
Thus  Philip  Freneau,  who  would  gladly  have  sung  of  things  love- 
ly, mysterious,  and  beautiful,  was  led  to  confine  himself  too  large- 
ly to  the  poetry  of  bitterness— the  satire  and  the  lampoon.  In  the 
poets  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  then,  artistic  literature  was 
only  partially  divorced  from  the  practical.  Each  of  these  poets 
may  be  studied  as  a  political  thinker,  influential,  like  Dickinson 
or  Paine,  in  the  shaping  of  our  national  ideals;  and  each  of  them 
may  also  be  studied  as  a  belletrist,  interested  in  literature  as  a 
source  of  cultivated  enjoyment.  This  twofold  approach  should 
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reveal  to  us  the  significance  of  Philip  Freneau,  the  principal 
American  poet  of  the  period. 

( 1 )  Freneau's  Equipment  for  Poetry.  Freneau's  background, 
his  experience  of  life,  his  academic  learning,  and  his  philosophy 
combined  to  equip  him  for  the  tasks  of  poetry.  Descended  from 
a  prosperous  Huguenot  family  of  New  York,  he  received  a  thor- 
ough academic  training.  At  Princeton  he  was  a  companion  of 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  later  a  well-known  lawyer  and  novel- 
ist, and  of  James  Madison,  later  President  of  the  United  States. 
Freneau  is  said  to  have  excelled  as  a  student  in  Latin  and  Greek; 
and  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  modern,  no  less  than  the 
ancient,  classics.  His  poems  abound  with  references  to  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  his  English  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
to  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Horace.  To  this  academic  preparation 
for  authorship,  Freneau  added  considerable  experience  in  prac- 
tical affairs.  As  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  West  Indian 
trade  he  learned  something  of  adventure  and  hardship;  and  in 
several  ventures  in  journalism  he  learned  the  art  of  appealing  to 
the  public. 

In  his  philosophy  of  life  Freneau  was  a  product  of  that  Ameri- 
can wing  of  the  enlightenment  which  produced  Franklin,  Paine, 
and  Jefferson.  At  the  bottom  of  Freneau's  thinking,  as  of  theirs, 
lay  the  foundation  of  scientific  deism—the  conception  of  a  cosmic 
machine  of  law,  which  had  been  immutably  ordained  by  a  benev- 
olent, but  now  absentee  God,  and  in  which  man's  happiness 
might  be  secured  by  a  rational  adjustment  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
And  upon  this  foundation  Freneau,  like  Franklin,  erected  super- 
structures of  such  different  interests  as  science,  humanitarianism, 
political  liberty,  and  an  attack  upon  traditional  institutions.  As 
an  amateur  of  science,  Freneau  celebrated  the  invention  of  the 
balloon  and  predicted  both  aerial  commerce  and  aerial  warfare. 
As  a  humanitarian,  he  stood  beside  Jefferson  and  the  English  re- 
former, Wilberforce,  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  antislavery  agi- 
tation. Politically  he  was  a  revolutionist  and  leveler,  bent  on 
overthrowing  those  ancient  institutions  by  which  the  few  ex- 
ploited the  many,  and  establishing  in  their  stead  a  democratic 
reign  of  rational  liberty.  As  a  democrat  Freneau,  of  course,  shared 
Paine's  deistic  trust  in  the  worth  of  the  average  man,  the  benevo- 
lent creature  of  a  benevolent  Creator.  For  Freneau,  as  for  Paine, 
the  source  of  evil  lay  in  no  fundamental  faults  of  human  nature, 
but  in  kingly  and  feudal  institutions  which  the  rational  man  must 
overthrow. 
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(2)  Freneau's  Political  Writing:  Poetry  and  Journalism. 
The  urge  to  truly  belletristic  writing  was  so  strong  in  Freneau 
that  he  made  every  effort  to  follow  literature  as  a  vocation.  As  an 
undergraduate,  and  as  a  young  instructor  in  Brackenridge's  acad- 
emy, he  wrote  constantly,  only  to  resign  himself  finally  to  the 
need  of  joining  "some  mechanic  occupation"  with  poetry  in  or- 
der to  make  a  living.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  the  necessities  of 
the  Revolutionary  cause  pressed  his  poetic  talent  into  service,  and 
for  twenty  years  thereafter  he  found  abundant  opportunity  to 
write  in  the  service  of  patriotism  or  political  controversy.  As  was 
natural  to  a  man  of  his  downrightness,  he  wrote  always  as  a  parti- 
san, often  as  a  bitter  partisan.  Altogether  he  served  three  causes: 
(a)  that  of  independence;  (b)  that  of  the  French  Revolution; 
and  (c)  that  of  Jefferson's  Republican  party,  which  was  in  process 
of  formation  during  the  stormy  years  from  1790  to  1793. 

Freneau's  poetry  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  so  varied  and 
extensive  that  no  brief  characterization  can  fully  describe  it.  A 
large  plurality  of  his  Revolutionary  poems  are  satires— not  hu- 
morous banter,  after  the  manner  of  an  Addison,  but  vigorous 
denunciations  after  the  manner  of  his  English  contemporary,  the 
Whig  Charles  Churchill.  Most  remarkable  among  the  poems  of 
invective  is  the  skit  entitled  "A  Political  Litany."  Published  in 
1775,  this  poem  preceded  even  Paine's  Common  Sense  in  the 
reckless  irreverence  of  its  attack  on  the  British: 

From  bishops  in  Britain,  who  butchers  are  grown, 
From  slaves,  that  would  die  for  a  smile  from  the  throne, . . . 
From  the  caitiff  Lord  North,  who  would  bind  us  in  chains, 
From  a  royal  king  Log,  with  his  tooth-full  of  brains  .  .  . 
From  a  kingdom  that  bullies,  and  hectors,  and  swears, 
We  send  up  to  heaven  our  wishes  and  prayers 
That  we,  disunited,  may  freemen  be  still, 
And  Britain  go  on — to  be  damned  if  she  will. 

Had  Freneau  written  so  daringly  in  Britain  itself,  he  would 
doubtless  have  cooled  his  heels  in  prison.  As  it  was,  he  escaped 
falling  into  British  hands  until  1780,  when  his  vessel,  bound  for 
the  West  Indies,  was  captured  just  outside  Delaware  Bay  by  a 
British  frigate.  Freneau,  together  with  other  civilians,  was  held 
captive  for  several  weeks  in  the  British  prison  ships  in  New  York 
harbor.  Indignant  at  the  callous  treatment  to  which  the  prison- 
ers were  subjected,  he  put  his  experience  on  record  in  one  of 
the  longest,  best  known,  and  most  vigorous  of  his  denunciatory 
poems,  "The  British  Prison  Ship."  Not  all  of  Freneau's  Revolu- 
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tionary  poetry,  however,  is  denunciatory  and  satirical:  many  a 
ballad,  elegy,  and  song  flowed  from  his  pen  as  he  was  prompted 
by  the  chances  of  the  war.  In  the  poetic  treatment  of  sea  war- 
fare, in  particular,  Freneau  was  a  pioneer.  The  first  canto  of 
"The  British  Prison  Ship"  gives  an  eyewitness's  account  of  a 
naval  capture.  The  two  ballads— "On  the  Memorable  Victory 
of  Paul  Jones"  and  the  "Song  on  Captain  Barney's  Victory  over 
the  Ship  General  Monk"— are  spirited  accounts  of  American 
naval  victories. 

When  independence  had  been  won  and  the  reaction  against 
the  supposed  excesses  of  democracy  had  set  in,  Freneau  failed 
to  turn  with  the  tide.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out— 
a  movement  far  more  radical  than  the  American  Revolution 
had  been— he  took  up  his  literary  arms  in  its  defense.  In  "The 
Republican  Genius  of  Europe"  he  proclaimed  his  belief  that 
the  French  revolt  was  a  child  of  the  American;  that  the  birth- 
place of  liberty  was  the  Western  world.  In  the  lyric,  "On  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Storming  of  the  Bastille"  (1793),  he  urged 
that  America  join  the  French  Republic  in  its  war  of  defense 
against  the  allied  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  ode,  "God  Save  the 
Rights  of  Man,"  he  supported  the  French  cause  in  eloquent 
rhetoric  and  forecast  a  world-wide  Utopia  of  universal  freedom. 
Written  at  a  time  when  conservatives,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  were  panicky  with  the  fear  of  French  Jacobinism,  these 
poems,  together  with  his  political  activities,  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  the  Federalists  on  Freneau 's  head. 

His  political  activities,  though  he  held  no  public  offices  worth 
mentioning,  were  important.  Though  Washington  was  attempt- 
ing a  nonpartisan  administration,  it  was  claimed  with  much 
truth  that  groups  of  financiers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
under  the  shrewd  leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  had  prac- 
tically captured  the  government.  The  assumption  of  state  debts, 
the  new  tariff,  and  the  founding  of  a  national  bank,  all  appeared 
to  tax  agriculture  and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and 
manufacturing.  Federalist  leaders,  moreover,  were  openly  talk- 
ing of  the  need  for  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  perhaps  a  monarchy, 
furbished  with  all  the  customary  trappings  of  rank;  they  held,  in- 
deed, the  philosophy  later  expressed  in  John  Adams's  Discourses 
on  Davila  (1805);  and  the  Federalist  policies  were  popularized 
through  the  columns  of  John  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  United 
States.  Solicited  by  Madison,  and  aided  by  favors  from  Jefferson, 
Freneau  undertook  in  1791  to  publish  the  National  Gazette  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Fenno  and  to  spread  anti-Federalist 
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propaganda.  For  two  years  he  excoriated  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eralists and  heaped  ridicule  upon  the  proponents  of  a  titled 
nobility  and  a  monarchy.  Freneau's  newspaper  gained  a  wide 
circulation  and  became  extremely  influential,  perhaps  more  in- 
fluential than  any  other  contemporary  American  journal.  "His 
paper  has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast  into 
monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  paper":— so  Jefferson  testified  in  1793.  While  the  state- 
ment is  doubtless  biased  by  partisanship,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  conservative  reaction  was  checked  and  the  way  prepared  for 
the  first  triumph  of  democracy  under  the  new  Constitution— 
the  election  of  Jefferson  in  1800. 

Criticism  of  Freneau's  political  writing  has  been  prejudiced 
by  the  violent  partisanships  in  which  his  career  was  involved.  In 
an  age  of  high  feeling,  fierce  invective,  and  scurrilous  journalistic 
warfare,  Freneau  gave  and  took  some  resounding  thwacks.  More- 
over, the  issues  which  Freneau  fought  over  have  been  unusually 
lasting;  to  this  day  the  conflict  between  the  Jeffersonian  and 
Hamiltonian  ideals  of  government  goes  vigorously  on.  The  solid 
fact  remains,  however,  that  Freneau  gave  the  best  and  most  exten- 
sive poetic  expression  to  the  memorable  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. The  solid  fact  remains  that  he  gave  invaluable  support, 
when  support  was  sorely  needed,  to  the  democratic  principle. 
To  his  creed  of  political  liberalism  he  was  unswervingly  faith- 
ful. With  entire  justice  he  could  claim  that  he  had  been  "severely 
true"  in  the  cause  of  man;  that  he  had  been 

Hostile  to  garter,  ribbon,  crown,  and  star; 
Still  on  the  people's,  still  on  Freedom's  side, 
With  full-determin'd  aim,  to  baffle  every  claim 
Of  well-born  wights,  that  aim  to  mount  and  ride. 

(3)  Freneau's  Nonpolitical  Writing.  Quite  apart  from  his 
political  work,  Freneau  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  po- 
etry, the  appeal  of  which  is  exclusively  literary.  In  this  nonpoliti- 
cal writing  he  appears  as  an  important  transition  poet— like  Gray, 
Collins,  and  Cowper  in  England— reflecting  the  change  from  the 
neoclassic  age  to  the  romantic.  Evidence  is  abundant  that  Fre- 
neau's mind  was  trained  partially  in  the  declining  muse  of  mid- 
eighteenth  century  neoclassic  poetry.  His  rationalism,  his  fond- 
ness for  light  and  rather  obvious  moralizing,  his  occasional  use 
of  the  pastoral,  were  all  traits  of  the  neoclassic  decline.  Like  Gray 
and  Collins,  he  delighted  in  weak  personifications:— Fancy,  Re- 
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ligion,  Innocence,  Distress,  and  "Liberty,  Celestial  Maid."  Like 
Gray,  he  lapsed  occasionally  into  a  poetic  diction  composed  of 
cliches  such  as  the  "scaly  race,"  "shady  vale,"  and  "vernal  show- 
ers." Yet  even  in  Freneau's  earliest  poetry  there  was  far  more 
than  these  holdovers  from  neoclassicism.  After  the  fashion  of  the 
English  romantic  poets,  he  returned  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  for  literary  models,  recaptured  the  lost  lyricism 
of  older  English  poetry,  and  reached  out  for  new  fields  of  experi- 
ence in  nature  and  the  supernatural.  And  in  all  these  fields  he 
preceded,  not  followed,  the  major  English  romanticists  such  as 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley. 

Freneau's  youthful  lyric  "The  Power  of  Fancy"  (founded  per- 
haps on  an  "Ode  to  Fancy"  by  the  English  poet  Joseph  Warton) 
is  a  swiftly  moving  panorama  of  scenes  visited  by  the  poet's  im- 
agination. In  its  graceful  trochaic  movement,  and  in  its  roman- 
tically suggestive  allusions,  "The  Power  of  Fancy"  is  reminiscent 
of  Milton.  The  more  pretentious  poem,  "The  House  of  Night," 
returns  for  its  model  to  the  gravely  impressive  "Induction"  to 
The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  of  the  Elizabethans  Sackville  and 
Norton.  At  the  same  time  it  anticipates  the  exploration  of  the 
morbidly  terrible  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Brockden  Brown,  Poe,  and 
other  authors  of  Gothic  fiction.  Built  about  the  mysterious  theme 
of  the  death  of  Death,  "The  House  of  Night"  moves  stumblingly 
forward  through  an  atmosphere  of  strange,  wild  gloom  to  a  final 
scene  where  black  specters,  Death's  kinsmen,  furiously  driving 
Death's  horses  in  pursuit  of  a  coal-black  chariot,  condole  for  their 
departed  friend.  Considered  as  a  whole,  "The  House  of  Night" 
is  crude,  but  it  contains  lines  whose  imaginative  power  is  not 
even  approached  in  preceding  American  poems: 

Mist  sat  upon  the  woods,  and  darkness  rode 
In  her  black  chariot,  with  a  wild  career. 

"The  House  of  Night,"  though  it  is  one  of  Freneau's  most 
powerful  poems,  does  not  represent,  in  its  appeal  to  terror, 
Freneau's  prevailing  lyrical  mood.  More  truly  characteristic  of 
Freneau  are  those  songs  which  are  full  of  the  pensive,  wistful 
sweetness  of  seventeenth-century  lyric  poets  like  Herrick  and 
Marvell.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  poet's  delicately  spontaneous 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature;  a  sense,  so  poignant  that 
it  is  almost  pain,  of  all  the  richly  colored  loveliness  of  life.  On 
the  other  is  a  grave,  wistful  resignation  to  the  transience  of  all 
things  lovely,  a  pensiveness  resulting  from  the  inevitable  cer- 
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tainty  of  death.  These  two  themes— loveliness  and  transience- 
are  fused  in  the  graceful,  restrained  lines  of  Freneau's  best  lyric, 
"The  Wild  Honey  Suckle": 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 
Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouched  thy  honied  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet: 

No  roving  feet  shall  crush  thee  here, 

No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  arrayed, 
She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 

Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  charms,  that  must  decay, 
I  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay, 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom; 

Unpitying  frosts,  and  Autumn's  power 

Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came: 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same; 

The  space  between,  is  but  an  hour, 

The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 

In  view  of  the  fragile  beauty,  the  chastened  excellence  of 
poems  like  this,  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  Freneau  should 
have  come  to  be  called  "the  father  of  American  poetry."  Un- 
doubtedly Freneau  possessed  much  of  the  true  poet's  ability  to 
stimulate  and  awaken,  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  life  of  height- 
ened intensity,  significance,  and  beauty.  And  when  Freneau's 
poetry  is  compared  with  Dwight's,  or  Trumbull's,  or  Wiggles- 
worth's,  or  Anne  Bradstreet's,  it  is  evident  that  here  is  the  first 
considerable  body  of  American  poetry  of  value  simply  for  what 
it  is,  and  not  for  what  it  proves  or  historically  illustrates.  Yet 
Freneau's  purely  historical  contribution  must  not  be  dismissed 
as  negligible.  In  political  poetry  he  served  faithfully  the  causes 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  so- 
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cial  rights  of  the  common  man.  In  belles-lettres  he  was,  like 
Collins  or  Burns,  an  important  transition  poet,  echoing  the  po- 
etic devices  of  the  neoclassicists,  but  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
romanticists,  recapturing  the  lyric  note  of  older  English  poetry 
and  searching  out  new  fields  of  imaginative  experience.  Above 
all,  Freneau  is  significant,  along  with  Hopkinson  and  Trumbull 
and  Dwight  and  Barlow,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  writing  of  artistic 
literature  in  America.  And  in  the  development  of  American  let- 
ters, few  matters  indeed  are  of  more  fundamental  importance 
than  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  writing  as  a  fine  art— as  one  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  civilized  life. 


VI.  Foundations  of  a  Profession  of  Letters 

Important  as  were  the  efforts  of  Hopkinson,  Trumbull, 
Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Freneau  to  develop  a  taste  for  pure  litera- 
ture in  America,  not  one  of  these  writers  was  able  to  give  his 
full  time  to  authorship.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  the  American 
authors  possessed  of  the  means  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
belles-lettres,  independent  of  an  audience  of  popular  readers.  In 
the  absence  of  aristocratic  patronage  for  authorship,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  strong  literary  tradition  among  the  rich,  American 
authors  have  had  commonly  to  depend  on  the  support  of  book 
buyers  among  the  general  public.  Only  by  writing  for  the  mar- 
ket, only  by  adjusting  their  work  more  or  less  consciously  to 
their  readers'  demands,  have  they  been  able  to  give  their  full 
energies  to  authorship.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  establishment 
of  a  profession  of  letters  had  to  wait  on  the  growth  of  a  reading 
public;  and,  quite  as  obviously,  the  reading  public  of  the  young 
nation  was  long  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  professional  man 
of  letters.  Yet  by  1 800  the  foundations  of  a  literary  profession  in 
America  had  been  laid.  Important  beginnings  had  been  made  in 
two  of  the  most  popular  literary  forms,  the  drama  and  the  novel; 
professional  journalism  was  flourishing;  and  the  colonial  news- 
paper and  magazine,  however  crude,  had  popularized  the  peri- 
odical essay,  the  medium  through  which  Washington  Irving  was 
introduced  to  American  readers. 

In  communities  where  the  Puritan  or  Evangelical  tradition 
was  strong,  the  drama  and  the  novel  were  long  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Even  such  an  academic  liberal  as  the  youthful  John 
Trumbull  wrote,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  women: 
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[We]  grieve,  that  reading  is  confin'd 
To  books  that  poison  all  the  mind; 
Novels  and  plays  (where  shines  display'd 
A  world  that  nature  never  made). 

Sentiment  generally  concurred  in  the  passage  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  a  resolution  discountenancing  "shows,  plays,  and 
other  expensive  diversions  and  entertainments."  In  Pennsylvania 
the  drama  was  legalized  only  after  a  spirited  debate  in  the  state 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In  Massachusetts  an  order 
of  the  General  Court  effectively  stopped  the  open  performance  of 
dramas  from  1750  to  1791.  On  different  occasions  Othello  and 
The  School  for  Scandal  were  surreptitiously  played  as  "moral 
lectures."  On  the  latter  occasion,  in  1791,  the  players  were  dis- 
covered, prosecuted,  and  acquitted;  and  thereafter  plays  were 
held  in  Boston  without  legal  opposition.  Novelists,  in  overcom- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  pious,  burdened  their  works  heavily 
with  moral  sentiment.  For  instance,  Wieland,  according  to  its 
author,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  would  "inculcate  the  duty  of 
avoiding  deceit."  However,  the  demand  for  fiction,  long  held  in 
check,  grew  in  the  seventeen-nineties  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
1797  the  lawyer-novelist  Royall  Tyler,  recalling  that  as  late  as 
1790  novels  and  romances  had  been  confined  to  the  seaports,  was 
impressed  by  "the  extreme  avidity  with  which  books  of  mere 
amusement  were  purchased  and  perused  by  all  ranks." 

The  Early  Drama.  Popular  taste  for  the  drama  developed 
slowly  in  the  American  colonies.  In  Charleston  and  New  York, 
away  from  the  centers  of  Puritanism,  plays  were  acted  as  early  as 
1703.  In  New  York  a  permanent  actor  troupe  of  considerable  im- 
portance, the  American  Company,  was  organized  in  1758.  Not 
until  near  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  did  the  developing 
theater  call  forth  any  large  body  of  American  plays.  The  pioneer 
American  playwrights  adopted,  in  general,  dramatic  forms  that 
were  current  in  England,  coloring  them  sometimes  with  the  ar- 
dent nationalism  that  had  sprung  up  during  the  Revolution. 
The  romantic  tragedy  in  verse,  derived  from  Shakespeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was  represented  by  the  first  American 
play,  Thomas  Godfrey's  The  Prince  of  Parthia  (written  1759),  a 
drama  imitative  on  the  whole,  but  not  without  some  powerfully 
written  passages.  The  comedy  of  intrigue  and  manners,  as  prac- 
ticed by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  represented  in  America 
by  Royall  Tyler's  The  Contrast  (1787).  While  entertaining  his 
readers  with  dialogue  almost  as  flippantly  gay  as  Sheridan's, 
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Tyler  ministered  to  the  new  national  spirit  by  inculcating  plain 
republican  integrity  as  opposed  to  the  Chesterfieldian  graces  of 
Europe.  Colonel  Manly,  Tyler's  hero,  claims  in  his  closing  speech 
to  have  learned 

".  .  .  that  probity,  virtue,  honor,  though  they  should  not  have  re- 
ceived the  polish  of  Europe,  will  secure  to  an  honest  American  the 
good  graces  of  his  fair  countrywomen,  and,  I  hope,  the  applause 

of  THE  PUBLIC." 

In  Colonel  Manly's  servant— the  country  bumpkin,  Jonathan- 
Tyler  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  a  home-grown  comic  char- 
acter who  became  the  ancestor  of  many  a  "Stage  Yankee"  in  the 
nineteenth-century  drama.  Besides  the  romantic  tragedy  and  the 
comedy  of  manners,  the  historical  play,  derived  from  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare,  held  a  place  in  the  American  theater.  A  com- 
petently written  historical  drama  of  the  times  is  Andre  (1798), 
by  William  Dunlap,  the  most  important  figure  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  American  theater.  Andre,  though  it  treats  a  theme 
with  great  potentialities  for  tragedy,  develops  little  suspense  or 
dramatic  conflict.  The  heart  of  the  play  is  to  be  found  not  in 
its  plot,  nor  even  in  its  characters,  but  rather  in  its  vigorous 
patriotic  declamations  and  in  its  poetic  pictures  of  a  glorious  fu- 
ture nation. 

In  spite  of  these  propitious  beginnings,  American  drama  long 
failed  to  fulfill  its  promise.  The  early  nineteenth  century  was 
not  congenial  to  the  acting  drama.  The  older  dramatic  types 
were  dying  out,  and  no  new  ones  arose  to  replace  them.  The 
work  of  the  drama  was  in  large  measure  transferred  to  prose  fic- 
tion. More  directly  in  the  main-traveled  road  of  American  litera- 
ture is  the  early  novel,  especially  the  powerful  but  immature 
work  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810)  and  the  Early 
Novel.  The  first  American  novels  are  largely  imitative.  In  sub- 
ject matter,  often  in  technique,  many  follow  the  models  set  fifty 
years  previously  by  the  English  printer,  Samuel  Richardson. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth-century  school  of  "sensibil- 
ity," their  style  is  "elegant,"  florid,  stilted,  and  sentimental.  The 
most  popular  and  the  longest-lived  of  these  effusions  was  Susanna 
Rowson's  Charlotte  Temple  (1791),  a  story  of  seduction  culmi- 
nating in  a  highly  moral  repentance  and  an  affecting  deathbed 
scene. 

In  the  work  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  novel 
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flushed  into  a  feverish  independence  and  power.  Brown,  a  Phila- 
delphian,  was  well  educated  in  the  classics.  His  ambitions  were 
literary;  as  a  youth  he  planned  three  epic  poems  on  a  scale  to 
rival  Virgil  and  Homer.  Finding  the  profession  of  law  uncon- 
genial, he  supported  himself  by  editing  magazines  and  doing 
literary  hack  work.  The  best  of  his  magazines  was  the  Literary 
Magazine  and  American  Register,  which  was  published  at  Phila- 
delphia from  1803  to  1807.  An  example  of  Brown's  hack  work 
is  the  "General  Geography,"  which  was  left  unfinished  because 
of  the  author's  premature  death.  Though  much  of  his  product 
was  mere  routine  and  drudgery,  and  though  he  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  a  gentlemanly  leisure  to  devote  to  belles-lettres, 
Brown  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  to  make 
literature  his  major  profession.  Minor  works  and  ephemeral 
journalistic  writings  aside,  four  novels  remain  as  Brown's  sig- 
nificant achievement:  Wieland  (1798);  Ormond  (1799);  Arthur 
Mervyn  (1799);  and  Edgar  Huntly  (1799). 

In  Brown's  novels,  as  in  Freneau's  poems,  eighteenth-century 
thought  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  partially  roman- 
tic art.  Not  a  profound  constructive  thinker  like  Paine,  Brown 
nevertheless  speculated  widely  in  fields  that  had  been  explored 
by  philosophers  of  the  enlightenment.  His  was  the  typical  eight- 
eenth-century antagonism  to  the  control  of  tradition  or  super- 
stition; his  was  the  typical  eighteenth-century  dependence  on  the 
enlightened  reason.  But,  maturing  a  generation  later  than  Paine, 
Brown  belonged  less  to  the  phase  of  the  enlightenment  repre- 
sented by  Franklin  and  Voltaire  than  to  that  represented  by  his 
English  contemporaries,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  William  God- 
win. Like  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Brown  disclosed  a  lively  interest 
in  the  rights  of  women;  like  Godwin,  he  illustrated  his  thought 
on  social  evils  by  showing  in  his  novels  some  virtuous  youth  dis- 
tressed by  the  persecutions  of  a  mysteriously  powerful  enemy. 
Otherwise— in  plot,  incidents,  and  style— Brown's  novels  derive 
from  the  rising  romantic  school  of  Gothic  fiction,  which  is  best 
represented  in  English  literature  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  The  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho  (1794).  The  Gothic  novel  entertains  its  reader 
by  provoking  excitement,  fright,  terror,  and  horror,  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  the  supernatural,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  mysteri- 
ous, terrifying  events  which  are  later  given  a  rational  explana- 
tion. Its  style  often  abounds  in  sentimental  exaggeration  and  a 
certain  specious  elegance  of  diction.  If  a  woman  hurries,  she 
"uses  wondrous  expedition."  If  a  couple  have  been  three  years 
married,  they  "have  passed  three  years  of  conjugal  felicity."  If 
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the  simplest  request  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  phrased  like  this: 
"Pr'ythee,  good  girl,  canst  thou  supply  a  thirsty  man  with  a  glass 
of  buttermilk?" 

Wieland,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  Brown's  fiction,  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Brown's  union  of  eighteenth- 
century  thought  with  the  art  of  creating  romantic  terror.  Be- 
neath the  novel's  conventional  lesson  of  avoiding  deceit  lies  an- 
other and  profounder  moral— the  evils  of  superstition,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  value  of  that  enlightened  reason  which  liber- 
ates the  mind  from  superstitious  fears.  Theodore  Wieland,  his 
wife  Catherine,  his  sister  Clara,  and  their  friend  Pleyel  are  mysti- 
fied by  hearing,  from  time  to  time,  mysterious  voices.  Wieland, 
whose  morbid  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  is  only 
too  ready  to  look  on  the  voices  as  supernatural.  He  fears  them, 
broods  over  them,  lapses  gradually  into  religious  insanity,  and 
finally  arrives  at  the  insane  belief  that  he  has  been  commanded 
of  Heaven  to  slay  his  family.  Clara  Wieland,  the  spirited  com- 
panion of  her  brother  and  Pleyel,  surrenders  less  wholly  to  super- 
stition and  escapes  the  fate  of  her  brother,  but  only  after  the 
most  terrifying  experiences.  Pleyel,  the  "champion  of  intellectual 
liberty,"  who  rejects  all  guidance  but  that  of  his  reason,  escapes 
with  the  least  suffering. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  Brown's  theme— superstition 
versus  reason— the  atmosphere  of  Wieland  is  anything  but  philo- 
sophical. If  Brown  sought  to  interest  thoughtful  readers  by  means 
of  his  ideas,  he  sought  to  interest  thoughtless  readers  by  suspense 
and  by  the  thrills  of  Gothic  terror.  Terror  is  furnished  abun- 
dantly by  the  mysterious  voices  (later  interpreted  as  ventrilo- 
quism), by  a  case  of  death  from  mysterious  combustion,  and  by 
the  terrible  religious  insanity  of  Theodore  Wieland.  By  means 
of  a  skillful  manipulation  of  these  materials  Brown  arouses  sus- 
pense and  maintains  his  reader's  interest  till  the  very  close  of 
the  story— a  characteristic  of  all  his  novels.  If  he  had  something 
of  the  speculative  breadth  of  the  philosopher,  he  had  also  the 
flair  for  popular  interest  characteristic  of  the  professional  story- 
teller. 

In  Wieland  and  succeeding  novels  Brown  did  much  toward 
freeing  American  fiction  from  the  blight  of  the  outworn  Rich- 
ardsonian  school.  He  did  much  toward  connecting  the  American 
novel  with  the  still  living  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
with  the  fresh  materials  of  European  romanticism.  Brown  was, 
moreover,  faithful  to  his  American  background.  In  Wieland  the 
scene  is  laid  along  the  Schuylkill  River.  In  Ormond  and  Arthur 
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Mervyn  a  yellow-fever  epidemic,  through  which  Brown  had 
passed  in  1798,  is  reproduced  with  ghastly  vividness  of  detail.  In 
Edgar  Huntly  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  hostile  Indians 
are  employed  as  sources  of  terror.  By  virtue  of  his  union  of  philo- 
sophical weight,  popular  interest,  and  American  subject  matter, 
Brown  became  practically  the  originator  of  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can novel.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  considered  purely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  art  of  fiction,  Brown's  work  is  crude. 
Writing  too  hastily,  he  failed  to  individualize  his  characters  and 
perfect  his  plots.  But  in  his  translation  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness and  the  Indian  into  fiction,  he  anticipated  the  larger  achieve- 
ment of  Cooper's  Leather-Stocking  Tales,  and  in  his  adherence 
to  the  Gothic  school  he  anticipated  the  more  finished  work  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

Periodicals  and  the  Periodical  Essay.  To  the  American  au- 
thor, both  the  drama  and  the  separately  published  novel  have 
been  less  important,  as  means  of  publication,  than  the  periodical 
journal.  The  newspaper  was  of  course  the  first  kind  of  periodi- 
cal to  flourish;  the  earliest,  the  Boston  News-Letter,  was  begun 
in  1704.  The  first  distinctively  independent  policy  was  developed 
in  1721  by  James  Franklin  in  the  New-England  Courant.  In  his 
satirical  attacks  on  the  Puritan  magistracy,  Franklin  anticipated 
by  seventy  years  Freneau's  dictum  that  wrangling  is  the  life  of 
news.  Throughout  the  colonial  period,  though  the  number  of 
periodicals  gradually  increased,  the  papers  were  small  and  bad- 
ly printed.  The  editors  gathered  news  from  tardy  foreign  dis- 
patches, from  exchanges,  or  from  hearsay.  In  the  lapses  of  news 
they  often  filled  out  their  columns  with  original  essays,  some- 
times of  considerable  merit,  or  with  extracts  from  religious  trea- 
tises. Small  as  the  papers  were,  however,  they  afforded  an  in- 
valuable means  of  discussion  during  the  long  pre- Revolutionary 
argument.  Handicapped,  badgered,  and  interrupted  during  the 
war  itself,  the  journals  throve  on  the  violent  party  conflicts  that 
followed.  When  John  Fenno  and  Philip  Freneau  trained  their 
editorial  guns  in  the  struggle  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
echoes  of  the  warfare  reached  throughout  the  nation.  Mean- 
while, the  first  daily  paper,  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  had  ap- 
peared in  1784.  By  1800  there  were  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty 
newspapers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States;  by  1810,  so 
rapidly  did  the  business  of  journalism  expand,  there  were  at 
least  three  hundred.  Magazines,  as  distinct  from  newspapers,  had 
been  attempted  even  before  the  Revolution.  After  1783  a  numer- 
ous crop  of  journals  sprang  up,  many  of  them  stimulated  by 
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patriotism  or  local  pride,  all  of  them  poorly  supported  and 
ephemeral.  The  longest-lived  and  perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  these  early  magazines  was  Mathew  Carey's  Columbian  Maga- 
zine, which,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1786,  endured  for  over 
half  a  century. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  periodicals  rendered  cer- 
tain services  to  literature.  To  the  print  shop,  not  to  the  public 
library,  American  readers  looked  for  importations  of  European 
books.  James  Franklin  of  the  Courant,  for  instance,  possessed 
selections  from  Butler,  Cowley,  Milton,  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Swift.  After  1750,  colonial  printers  imported,  besides  English 
books,  the  works  of  such  Frenchmen  as  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
and  Voltaire.  By  such  influences  the  colonial  mind  was  broad- 
ened, and  the  substratum  of  culture,  out  of  which  a  literature 
might  emerge  as  a  natural  growth,  was  enriched.  A  more  directly 
literary  task  than  the  importation  of  books  was  the  imitation  of 
the  Addisonian  essay.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Dogood  and  Busy- 
Body  papers  are  only  two  examples  of  a  form  which  flourished 
as  far  south  as  Charleston,  and  which  appeared  in  papers  as  wide- 
ly separated  in  space  and  time  as  the  New  England  Weekly  Jour- 
nal and  the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  most  agreeable  writer  of  the  informal  essay  was  the  genial 
worldling,  Joseph  Dennie  (1768-1812),  who,  after  failing  to 
awaken  much  response  in  Boston  with  the  belletristic  "Farrago" 
essays,  won  a  wide  following  for  the  "Lay  Preacher,"  begun  in 
1795.  In  these  essays  he  employed  an  Addisonian  style  in  the 
service  of  old-fashioned  morality  and  Federalist  interests,  with 
occasional  excursions  into  literary  criticism. 

A  Summary:  Treatment  of  Eighteenth-Century  Litera- 
ture. During  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  American  litera- 
ture continued  to  be  descriptive,  religious,  philosophical,  and 
political  rather  than  belletristic.  William  Byrd  and  Crevecceur 
sketched  graphically  people  who  were  widely  different  from  the 
staid  Puritans— Southern  back-country  folk,  Virginia  gentlemen, 
and  the  thrifty,  heterogeneous  population  of  the  middle  colonies. 
Jonathan  Edwards  supported  the  declining  Calvinism  with  close- 
knit  logic,  set  in  motion  the  revival  system  through  which  the 
evangelical  churches  became  powerful,  and  recorded  his  mysti- 
cal raptures  in  language  of  luminous  poetic  beauty.  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  a  classic  of  autobiography,  fixed  a  prudential 
philosophy  in  pithy  proverbs,  and,  above  all,  became  an  Ameri- 
can epitome  of  the  enlightenment  in  (a)  his  scientific  deism,  (b) 
his  humanitarianism,  (c)  his  scientific  liberalism,  and  (d)  his  at- 
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tack  on  ancient  abuses.  Dickinson,  Paine,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist  papers  expressed  lucidly  and  often  powerfully  the  po- 
litical thinking  respectively  of  the  Whig,  the  radical  democrat, 
and  the  conservative  republican.  The  closing  third  of  the  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  literature  as  an 
art.  Freneau,  besides  his  political  and  journalistic  ventures,  wrote 
excellent  lyric  and  descriptive  poems  which  belong,  like  those  of 
Burns,  in  the  transition  from  the  neoclassic  age  to  the  romantic. 
In  the  work  of  numerous  dramatists,  novelists,  and  essayists, 
among  whom  the  most  promising  author  was  Brockden  Brown, 
literary  art  became  professionalized  and  commercialized.  Amer- 
ica was  fast  developing  a  reading  public  extensive  enough,  and 
alert  enough,  to  support  a  profession  of  letters. 

From  Eighteenth  Century  to  Nineteenth.  On  the  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
authors  of  the  earliest  American  classics  built  their  work.  Irving, 
Poe,  and  their  fellows  worked  in  the  same  environment  of  pro- 
fessional journalism  where  Brown  and  Dennie  had  labored.  They 
worked  not  as  isolated  geniuses,  free  to  produce  whatever  writ- 
ing appealed  to  them,  but  as  professional  men  of  letters,  keeping 
closely  in  touch  with  the  tastes  of  their  readers.  Between  the  im- 
perfect efforts  of  Brown  and  Dennie,  and  the  classical  perfection 
of  Irving,  there  is  no  real  break.  Hardly  ten  years  after  the  "Lay 
Preacher"  was  running  its  popular  course,  some  youthful  New 
York  wits  were  collaborating  in  an  Addisonian  series  of  essays 
called  the  Salmagundi  papers.  The  genial  satire  of  Salmagundi 
introduced  Washington  Irving  to  American  readers,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  in  American  literature  was  under  way. 

The  direction  of  that  literature,  however,  was  to  be  profound- 
ly influenced  by  an  external  force— that  powerful  but  elusive 
movement  known  as  romanticism  which  swept  through  all  the 
nations  of  the  European  cultural  group,  and  which  left  its  im- 
print on  the  taste  of  the  obscurest  reader  as  surely  as  on  a  Cooper, 
Longfellow,  or  Melville.  To  a  study  of  romanticism,  together 
with  its  environment  in  the  western  world  and  its  influence  on 
the  course  of  American  letters,  we  must  accordingly  turn. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Romantic  Impulse  and  the  American 
Environment 


Romanticism  as  a  Literary  Quality.  The  term  roman- 
ticism may  refer  to  a  quality  which  is  present  to  some  degree  in 
all  human  thought  of  all  ages,  or  it  may  refer  more  narrowly  to 
a  historical  movement  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  former  sense,  romanticism  means  sim- 
ply creating  a  vision  or  interpretation  of  life  as  we  should  like 
to  have  it,  could  our  human  wishes  be  fulfilled.  In  these  our 
visions,  life  is  sometimes  made  more  exciting  than  it  actually  is, 
sometimes  more  beautiful,  sometimes  a  thing  simply  of  greater 
depth  or  dignity.  Romanticism  thus  represents  our  human  vision 
of  what  life  might  be,  ideally,  not  our  sober  sense  of  what  the 
actualities  of  life  really  are.  Such  romance  is  created  by  a  process 
of  imaginative  idealizing.  That  is,  those  phases  of  life  which  we 
dislike,  or  to  which  we  are  indifferent,  are  minimized,  while 
those  which  we  enjoy  are  selected  and  recombined  by  the  imagi- 
nation in  novel  and  pleasing  forms.  Romantic  writing  is,  then, 
a  literature  of  wish  fulfillment,  through  which  we  enjoy  in  im- 
agination a  life  of  adventure,  of  loveliness,  or  of  achievement,  to 
which  men  rarely  attain  in  reality. 

Romanticism  as  a  Historical  Movement:  Individualism. 
Historically,  the  romantic  period  was  one  in  which  men's  inter- 
est in  the  ideal  exceeded  their  interest  in  the  actual;  in  which 
literature  ministered  to  their  need  for  vision  rather  than  their 
need  for  fact.  Of  all  the  romantic  visions  of  the  age,  the  most 
profound  and  far-reaching  was  the  vision  of  a  broader  freedom— 
of  a  larger  scope  for  growth— for  the  individual  human  being. 
Unlike  the  theologian  Calvin,  the  typical  romanticist  regarded 
human  nature  as  fundamentally  good,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
all  possible  opportunity  for  individual  growth.  This  attitude 
toward  human  nature  had  been  of  slow  development,  and  its 
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causes  were  both  numerous  and  obscure.  Economically,  romantic 
individualism  grew  out  of  the  steadily  increasing  wealth  and 
power  of  the  middle  classes,  who  now  found  it  possible  to  loosen 
or  shake  off  the  control  of  king  and  noble.  In  a  second  line  of 
descent,  romantic  individualism  came  from  the  Renaissance, 
with  its  assumption  of  the  excellence  of  man's  life  in  this  world, 
as  opposed  to  the  world  to  come.  In  a  third,  it  came  from  the 
Lutheran  Reformation,  which  had  emphasized  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  soul  in  its  immediate  relationship  with  God.  In  a 
fourth,  it  grew  naturally  from  the  enlightenment— in  part  from 
that  scientific  deism  which  assumed  that  man  shared  in  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  Creator;  and  in  part  from  the  associational 
psychology  of  Locke  and  Hartley  and  Helvetius,  which,  by  main- 
taining that  the  mind  is  formed  wholly  by  environment,  made 
it  appear  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  that  a  wise  edu- 
cation, by  controlling  men's  environment,  could  indefinitely  im- 
prove the  race.  In  a  fifth,  it  proceeded  from  the  personality  and 
eloquence  of  Rousseau,  who,  without  exhaustively  reasoning  the 
matter,  simply  felt,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  passionate  nature, 
that  man  was  good,  that  his  natural  goodness  should  not  be  im- 
prisoned within  arbitrary  conventions,  and  that  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety came  from  institutions  rather  than  from  human  nature 
itself.  Finally,  it  represented  simply  a  reaction  against  the  ra- 
tionalism and  formality  which,  in  the  neoclassic  age,  had  laid 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  individual's  inner  life.  From  these  and 
possibly  other  causes,  the  romanticist  came  to  desire  above  all  else 
the  free  exercise  of  his  individual  powers,  whether  of  thought, 
or  action,  or  imagination.  Whatever  oppressed  them,  he  frowned 
upon;  whatever  gave  them  full  expression,  he  approved.  Trust 
in  the  human  spirit,  and  freedom  for  that  spirit  to  develop  and 
exercise  itself— this  was  his  profoundest  and  most  far-reaching 
dream. 

In  society  in  general,  the  leaven  of  individualism  worked  as 
powerfully  as  it  did  in  the  narrower  field  of  literature.  Political 
economy,  for  instance,  saw  the  destruction  of  mercantilist  restric- 
tions on  commerce  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  the 
individualistic  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  Metaphysics,  meanwhile, 
was  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  eighteenth-century  rationalism 
by  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  Immanuel  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  (1781).*  In  regard  to  government,  the  romanticists  had 
no  little  trouble  in  deciding  whether  the  largest  individual  free- 

*  For  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  romanticism  and  philosophy,  see 
below,  pp.  132  ff. 
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dom  was  to  be  obtained  under  a  benevolent  despotism,  a  consti- 
tutional oligarchy  like  that  of  England,  or  a  democracy  like  that 
of  Jeffersonian  America.  Such  was  the  incompetence  of  Euro- 
pean rulers,  however,  and  so  strong  the  trust  in  the  individual 
citizen,  that  the  tide  finally  set  in  overwhelmingly  toward  de- 
mocracy. By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  suffrage  in 
England  had  become  substantially  democratic,  France  had  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  a  stable  republic,  and  the  constitution  of  every 
important  European  state  had  been  to  some  degree  liberalized. 

In  religion,  the  romanticism  of  England  and  America  made 
two  alliances.  Its  emotional  fervor  and  its  reaction  from  reason 
toward  faith  allied  it  with  the  pietistic-evangelical  sects  like  the 
Methodists.  Its  emphasis  on  human  excellence  allied  it,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  Unitarians,  who  were  abandoning  the  evangel- 
ical doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  man  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  Saviour.  In  morals,  too,  the  romantic  spirit  oper- 
ated in  paradoxically  different  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
assertion  of  individualism  led  to  an  attack  on  all  those  moral 
conventions  and  institutions  which,  like  marriage,  tended  to  re- 
strain men's  desires.  Authors  like  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Godwin, 
and  Shelley  preached  and  practiced  a  type  of  free  love;  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  in  his  Lucinde,  issued  an  impassioned  apology  for  the 
senses.  On  the  other  hand,  romanticism  was  directed  toward  so- 
cial ends  in  the  great  humanitarian  movements  of  the  age.  If  the 
individual  man  is  naturally  excellent,  he  is  excellent  even  in  the 
degradation  of  the  prison  or  slave  ship,  and  he  is  worthy  of  all 
practical  efforts  to  improve  his  condition.  Hence  the  romantic 
period  is  rich  in  philanthropic  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  submerged  classes.  Howard,  in  his  efforts  to  lessen  the 
inhumanities  of  English  prisons;  Wilberforce,  in  his  struggles 
on  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  the  English  colonies;  Whittier,  in  his 
anti-slavery  propaganda  in  America— all  these  and  other  humani- 
tarian reformers  assumed  the  romantic  doctrine  of  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  the  individual  man. 

The  Enlargement  of  the  Bounds  of  Experience:  (i)  The 
Emotions.  In  the  presence  of  a  movement  of  thought  so  perva- 
sive, literature  not  only  responded  to  the  time  spirit,  but  in  its 
turn  stimulated  and  helped  create  it.  The  art  of  writing,  no  less 
than  the  business  of  government,  felt  the  impulse  toward  the 
liberation  and  enlargement  of  the  individual  being.  And  in  that 
enlargement,  authors  naturally  sought  for  experiences  that  lay 
outside  of  the  comparatively  narrow  bounds  of  the  older  neo- 
classic  literature.  With  some  exceptions,  neoclassic  writing  had 
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been  limited  to  observations  of  contemporary  life  and  manners, 
to  satire,  and  to  rather  obvious  reflections;  and  in  all  these  it  was 
inclined  to  exalt  reason  at  the  expense  of  emotion.  Gradually, 
however,  the  emotions  were  discovered  anew  as  a  profound 
source  of  literary  power;  alongside  the  eighteenth-century  ideal 
of  the  man  of  good  sense  arose  the  ideal  of  the  "Man  of  Feeling." 

The  germs  of  "sensibility"— for  this  was  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury name  for  emotional  indulgence— may  certainly  be  traced 
as  far  back  in  English  literature  as  the  bourgeois  drama  of  George 
Lillo,  a  contemporary  of  Pope.  The  genuine  rediscovery  of  the 
heart,  however,  was  made  by  Samuel  Richardson,  the  founder  of 
the  English  novel,  in  such  works  as  Pamela  (1740)  and  Clarissa 
Harlowe  (1748).  Not  long  afterward,  Rousseau,  with  his  wonder- 
fully eloquent  descriptions  of  romantic  love  and  suffering,  awak- 
ened the  blase  society  of  France  to  the  great,  primitive  emotions. 
And  Burns,  with  his  command  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  broad, 
homely  mirth,  recovered  channels  of  feeling  that  had  been  lost 
to  English  literature  for  over  a  century. 

Among  numerous  results  of  the  growth  of  sentimentalism,  one 
was  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  heroine  and  hero,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  susceptibility  to  feeling.  The  ancient  epic 
and  medieval  romance  had  portrayed  characters  who  appealed 
by  virtue  of  their  courage,  their  prowess,  their  piety,  or  their 
chivalry;  it  remained  for  romanticism  to  develop  a  character 
whose  appeal  was  based  on  his  sensibility.  And  how  extremely 
sentimental  some  of  these  characters  are!  There  is  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
Emily,  who  habitually  blushes  and  faints,  and  plays  the  lute  in  a 
lonely  Gothic  tower;  or  Goethe's  Werther,  who  shoots  himself  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  of  love  and  friendship;  or  Mackenzie's  man 
of  feeling,  Harley,  who  dies  from  the  press  of  his  emotions  upon 
learning  that  he  is  beloved  of  a  fair  Scottish  maiden.  There  is, 
above  all,  the  proud,  egotistical  hero  of  Byron  or  Chateaubriand, 
nursing  in  solitude,  or  amid  some  savage  tribe,  his  grievance 
against  civilization  and  his  despairing  faithfulness  to  some  fatal 
love.  But  the  romantic  indulgence  in  feeling  did  not  always  as- 
sume these  extreme  forms.  Virtuosos  in  sentiment,  the  romanti- 
cists were  capable,  like  skillful  musicians,  of  sounding  the  whole 
range  of  emotions,  the  mild  as  well  as  the  strong.  Now  they  offer  a 
stirring  ballad  of  heroic  adventure,  now  a  wild  Gothic  tale  of 
mystery  and  terror,  now  a  chivalric  story  of  romantic  love,  now  a 
hymn  of  passionate  defiance  of  tyranny,  and  now  a  familiar  essay 
in  which  pathos  and  whimsical  humor  are  delicately  mingled. 
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The  romanticists  became,  in  short,  explorers  of  the  inner  life,  dis- 
covering new  worlds  of  mystery,  of  wonder,  of  suffering,  and  of 
aspiration;  and  often  they  succeeded  in  transmuting  emotion  in- 
to forms  of  enduring  beauty. 

(2)  Remote  Times  and  Places.  Nor  was  the  romantic  search 
for  novel  experiences  confined  to  the  empire  of  emotion.  The 
romanticists  did  not  always  look  inward.  They  looked  outward 
also,  seeking  the  exotic  charm  of  remote  times  and  places.  Interest 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  instance,  had  not  been  important  or  ex- 
tensive during  the  neoclassic  age.  But  from  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  on,  interest  in  the  picturesque  past,  the  past  of  medieval 
chivalry  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  continually  increased.  Be- 
cause of  its  very  remoteness  from  the  present,  the  past  was  more 
easily  subjected  to  romantic  idealization;  so  that  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  were  in  many  respects  barbarous  enough,  rose  be- 
fore the  romantic  imagination  as  an  era  of  chivalric  idealism,  of 
strange  yet  beautiful  superstitions,  of  a  Catholic  faith  that 
touched  deep  chords  of  wonder  and  of  awe. 

The  antiquarian  revival— for  so  the  movement  is  called— was 
the  source  of  several  divergent  streams  of  literature  and  art.  One 
was  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  Gothic  instead  of  classical  architec- 
ture. Another  was  the  revival  of  the  popular  ballad,  with  its  com- 
pound of  naivete,  adventure,  and  superstition.  A  third  was  the 
development  of  the  Gothic  novel  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe— "Gothic"  because  the  setting  is  so  often  a  ruinous 
Gothic  castle  with  mysterious  passages,  trap  doors,  and  subterran- 
ean vaults.  A  fourth  was  the  growth  of  the  historical  novel  of  love 
and  adventure,  which  was  first  extensively  popularized  by  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  Scott,  Cooper,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others,  was  established  as  a  permanent  literary  form.  Num- 
erous miscellaneous  works  of  thought  and  art,  also,  were  pro- 
duced under  the  inspiration  of  the  medieval  spirit.  The  strange 
opulent  beauty  of  Keats's  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  the  moralized 
romance  of  Tennyson's  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  and  the  reversion  to 
Catholicism  known  as  the  Oxford  movement,  all  owe  much  to 
that  same  return  to  the  past  which  had  produced  the  romantic 
ballad,  Gothic  fiction,  and  the  historical  novel. 

The  romantic  interest  in  the  past,  it  should  be  understood,  was 
not  often  scientific  or  scholarly.  The  romanticists  went  to  the  past 
not  for  facts  but  for  ideally  picturesque  forms  of  beauty  or  adven- 
ture. And,  if  they  found  it  attractive  to  invest  remote  times  with 
picturesque  glamour,  they  found  it  easy  to  invest  remote  places 
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with  a  similar  charm.  Hence  they  turned  to  Oriental  civilizations 
as  a  richly  colored  background  for  romantic  tales,  and  produced 
works  like  Byron's  The  Bride  of  Abydos.  Or  they  turned  to  the 
remote  Occident,  to  the  great  rivers  and  solitary  forests  of  interior 
America,  for  the  majestic  setting  of  tales  like  the  Atala  of  Cha- 
teaubriand. Or,  with  Herman  Melville,  they  went  even  farther 
to  the  demiparadise  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  motive  which 
led  the  romantic  imagination  into  such  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe  was  precisely  that  which  had  led  it  to  the  past— the  thirst 
for  enlargement  of  experience,  for  the  thrill  of  novelty,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  exotic  forms  of  beauty.  The  romanticists  desired 
less  to  know  than  to  live,  and  to  live  intensely. 

(3)  Nature.  But  it  was  not  always  necessary,  in  the  conquest 
of  new  materials  for  experience,  to  go  so  far  afield.  Within  reach 
of  everyone,  even  the  most  urban  Londoner,  lay  a  broad  and 
fascinating  and  almost  undiscovered  country,  the  outdoors.  The 
neoclassic  treatment  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  past,  had  not  been 
extensive.  When  the  neoclassicist  referred  to  "unerring  Nature," 
he  was  speaking  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner  of  the  orderly 
universe  as  a  whole,  operating  under  natural  laws  with  admirable 
mechanical  precision;  and  his  interest  in  the  outdoors  seldom  led 
him  outside  of  his  carefully  cultivated  English  garden.  But  be- 
ginning as  far  back  as  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  stimu- 
lated doubtless  by  the  deistic  conception  of  nature  as  the  handi- 
work of  God,  an  interest  in  the  outdoors  began  to  reappear  in 
English  literature.  The  world  of  woodland  and  meadow,  of  river 
and  sea  and  mountain,  of  cloud  and  sunshine  and  rain,  was  grad- 
ually rediscovered  as  a  fruitful  source  of  beauty.  The  realization 
grew  that  some  of  the  deepest  human  satisfactions  were  to  be 
had  from  the  sights  and  sounds  and  odors  of  the  open  fields  or 
forests,  where  man  had  lived  from  immemorial  antiquity;  and 
that  there  was  something  in  man  which  responded  to  the  homely 
beauty  of  a  wild  flower,  no  less  than  to  the  rich  adornments  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  assumed,  in  a  manner  that  the  roman- 
ticists probably  found  less  vague  than  we,  that  nature  is  a  moral 
teacher.  The  romanticists  were,  of  course,  unacquainted  with 
the  biological  revelation  of  "natural"  morality  as  a  ruthless  strug- 
gle for  survival.  Instead,  they  interpreted  nature  against  the 
background  of  Rousseau's  eloquent  celebration  of  the  simple 
life.  If,  as  Rousseau  felt,  the  source  of  evil  really  lay  in  corrupt 
institutions  rather  than  in  human  character,  then  it  followed 
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that  the  human  virtues  flourished  best  in  the  solitudes,  away 
from  the  swarming  centers  of  society.  To  return  to  nature  was 
to  return  to  whatever  was  most  instinctive  and  spontaneous  (and 
therefore  to  what  was  best)  in  humanity.  Communion  with  na- 
ture tended  to  develop  fundamental  virtues  such  as  religious 
reverence,  courage,  self-reliance,  and  integrity.  Consequently, 
the  Indians,  and  other  people  who  lived  simply  and  intimately 
with  nature,  were  likely  to  produce  splendid  examples  of  man- 
hood—the "Noble  Red  Men"  of  fiction  and  poetry.  This  primi- 
tivist*  conception  of  nature  as  a  moral  teacher  colors  deeply  the 
frontier  romances  of  Cooper  and  the  nature  essays  of  Thoreau. 

(4)  The  Common  Man.  Quite  as  close  as  nature  to  the  ro- 
manticist's door,  lay  another  undiscovered  country,  the  life  of 
the  common  man.  The  conscious  literary  employment  of  the 
common  man  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Thomson,  to 
have  given  rise  to  literature  of  high  excellence  with  Burns,  and 
to  have  become  a  sort  of  literary  creed  with  Wordsworth.  With 
less  subtlety,  and  with  fewer  possible  situations  than  could  be  had 
among  the  nobility,  the  life  of  the  common  man  was  thought  to 
be  richer  in  plain  humanity,  unrepressed  by  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  cultivated  society.  Wordsworth,  in  his  heavy  but 
solidly  reasoned  explanation  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  states  the  case: 


Humble  and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen,  because  in  that 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  because 
in  that  condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature. 

The  study  of  the  common  man  was  thus  to  be,  no  less  than  that 
of  nature  or  the  storied  past,  a  romantic  exploration.  Richer  ores 
of  human  experience,  less  diluted  by  artificial  customs,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  court.  After  all,  was  not  a 
deep  interest  in  the  common  man  an  integral  part  of  the  roman- 
tic pattern  of  ideas?  Romanticism  approved  the  simple  life,  de- 
manded respect  for  the  individual  human  soul,  trusted  common 
human  nature,  and  looked  on  man  with  humanitarian  sympathy. 
Romanticism  demanded,  moreover,  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
where  was  this  better  to  be  found  than  among  simple  folk  who 

*  See  H.  N.  Fairchild,  The  Noble  Savage  (New  York,  1928),  and  Lois 
Whitney,  Primitivism  and  the  Idea  of  Progress  (Baltimore,  1934). 
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responded  uncritically  but  powerfully  to  the  great  human  emo- 
tions of  love,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  superstitious  fear?  Hence  it 
was  that  the  same  enlargement  of  spirit  which  revived  an  interest 
in  nature  and  the  past,  included  within  its  pale  the  poignant  suf- 
ferings and  joys  of  the  common  man.  Thus,  as  the  nineteenth 
century  wore  on,  the  treatment  of  common  everyday  life  in  litera- 
ture became  as  familiar  as  it  had  once  been  novel. 

American  Influences  and  the  Romantic  Movement.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  American  writings  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  plain  that  the  romantic  movement  was  definitely 
maturing  in  the  United  States  before  1800.  Jefferson,  Paine, 
Barlow,  Freneau,  and  Brown  in  their  political  liberalism;  Fre- 
neau  in  his  love  of  the  remote  and  exotic;  Freneau  and  Brown  in 
their  fondness  for  mystery  and  terror,  all  bear  the  imprint  of 
romanticism.  But  American  romanticism  was  not,  even  then, 
duplicating  European,  nor  was  it  destined  to  do  so  between  1820 
and  1870,  when  grown  to  its  full  stature.  For  romanticism  in 
America  was  molded  by  social  forces  that  had  come  to  vary  wide- 
ly from  those  of  Europe;  and  romantic  writings  took  on,  conse- 
quently, forms  that  were  equally  distinct.  So  widely,  indeed,  does 
American  romanticism  vary  from  European,  that  not  until  the 
nineteen-twenty  decade  did  historians  lay  stress  on  the  existence 
of  an  American  romantic  period  at  all. 

(1)  An  Achieved  Democracy.  Among  many  social  forces  that 
influenced  American  romanticism,  several  contributed  to  re- 
strain the  belligerent  radicalism  and  the  moral  anarchy  with 
which  the  movement  was  accompanied  in  Europe.  In  Europe, 
literary  romanticism  came  to  flower  before  political,  so  that  the 
celebration  of  freedom  characteristic  of  poets  like  Byron  as- 
sumed a  violently  defiant  tone.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  independence  and  substantial  democracy  were  achieved 
before  the  height  of  the  romantic  movement  in  literature  was 
reached.  Among  American  romantic  poets  only  Freneau  resem- 
bles, in  his  aggressive  support  of  liberty,  such  English  radicals  as 
Hunt  and  Byron  and  Shelley.  Later  American  poets,  from  Bryant 
through  Whitman,  turned  to  the  milder  task  of  glorifying  the 
national  past  or  of  developing  a  set  of  social  and  literary  ideals 
suitable  to  a  democratic  people. 

(2)  The  Frontier.  Another  restraining  force,  which  lessened 
the  economic  incentive  to  political  radicalism,  was  the  existence 
of  enormous  tracts  of  public  land  along  the  frontier.  Throughout 
the  early  nineteenth  century  the  frontier  acted  as  a  kind  of  safety 
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valve  for  economic  discontent.  So  rapid  was  the  westward  trend 
of  population,  and  so  enormous  the  drain  of  labor  from  the 
eastern  centers,  that  the  supply  of  labor  was  kept  low  and  wages 
correspondingly  high.  Hence  the  evils  of  capitalistic  industrial- 
ism—unemployment, starvation  wages,  and  the  herding  of  work- 
ing people  in  unspeakable  slums— developed  more  slowly  in 
America  than  in  England.  Not  until  after  the  Civil  War  were 
these  problems  a  matter  of  deep  or  widespread  concern.  Prior  to 
i860,  America  was  still  the  land  of  opportunity;  the  welfare  of 
the  industrious  citizen  was  assured;  and  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  accordingly  buoyant  and  hopeful.  In  the  midst  of 
this  environment,  American  romanticism  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  more  optimistic  than  European,  more  self-satisfied,  less  radi- 
cal and  challenging.  The  fierce  social  invective  of  Carlyle's  Past 
and  Present  is  unimaginable  in  youthful  America. 

(3)  Evangelical  Religion.  Just  as  political  radicalism  was 
made  somewhat  pointless  by  the  achievement  of  democracy  and 
a  moderate  prosperity,  so  moral  radicalism  was  restrained  by 
other  forces.  Public  opinion  in  America,  far  more  than  in  Europe, 
was  under  the  control  of  aggressively  Protestant  religious  sects. 
Among  these  were  the  Congregational  ists,  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Puritans;  and,  more  widely  dispersed,  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations—Presbyterian, Methodist,  and  Baptist— whose  pow- 
er had  been  founded  during  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  use 
of  the  Edwardean  revival  system.  American  moral  ideals  were, 
therefore,  largely  Puritan;  for  the  Evangelicals,  though  by  no 
means  in  agreement  on  theological  matters,  insisted  as  stoutly  as 
the  Puritans  upon  a  rigorous  personal  morality.  Together  with 
the  Congregationalists,  they  frowned  on  any  amusement  that 
smacked  of  carnal  indulgence,  and  they  dealt  resounding  blows 
at  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  Sexual  laxity  they  especially  abhorred. 
They  upheld  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  permanent  solidar- 
ity of  the  home.  And  they  were  remarkably  successful  in  forming 
the  moral  opinions  of  the  nation.  The  force  of  those  opinions, 
and  the  control  they  exercised  over  American  literature,  may  be 
judged  from  the  relative  importance  of  the  theme  of  illicit  love 
in  European  and  American  romanticism.  The  lawless  passion 
which  was  hymned  by  Burger  and  Byron,  and  which  became  a 
veritable  staple  of  French  romance,  left  no  more  than  the  faintest 
echo  in  American  literature  before  1870.  If  treated  at  all,  it  was 
handled,  as  in  Cooper  and  Hawthorne,  with  such  delicacy  as  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  the  most  fastidious  churchgoer.  And  woe 
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to  the  unfortunately  frank  author  who,  like  Melville  or  Whit- 
man, violated  this  convention  of  reserve.* 

In  positive  ways,  too,  as  well  as  in  merely  negative,  American 
romanticism  adapted  itself  to  American  moralism.  Polite  litera- 
ture had  long  been  under  suspicion  from  the  devout,  as  being 
frivolous  if  not  pernicious.  When  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight 
protested  against  the  light  reading  which  young  people  were 
prone  to,  he  only  gave  voice  to  this  widespread  suspicion  of  pure 
literature:  "When  the  utmost  labor  of  boys  is  bounded  by  history, 
biography,  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  day:  girls  sink  down  to  songs, 
novels,  and  plays."  In  view  of  this  feeling,  those  who  were  inter- 
ested both  in  piety  and  in  "songs,  novels,  and  plays"  were  moved 
to  reconcile  their  two  interests  by  making  literature  serve  as  a 
moral  teacher.  Whittier,  for  example,  desired  to  purvey  both 
beauty  and  goodness;  he  wished  his  readers  to  be  both  amused 
and  improved.  Now  the  use  of  literature  as  a  vehicle  for  moral 
teaching  is  not  exclusively  romantic,  or  exclusively  American; 
the  moralistic  tendency  is  present  to  some  extent  in  the  literature 
of  all  ages  and  places.  Nevertheless,  nineteenth-century  literature 
in  America  does  carry  an  unusually  heavy  load  of  didacticism. 
Poe  and  Irving  might  protest  against  the  "heresy  of  the  didactic," 
but  Cooper,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Whittier,  and  others  were  all  moved  to 
elevate  their  readers,  as  well  as  to  entertain  them. 

Because  of  its  social  environment,  then,  American  romanti- 
cism was  destined  to  more  decorum  and  less  exuberance  than 
European— a  statement  especially  true  of  the  mild  romancing  of 
Irving  and  Longfellow,  and  in  a  measure  true  even  of  the  more 
daringly  original  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  But  the  American  en- 
vironment did  more  with  romanticism  than  curb  it;  that  environ- 
ment also  provided  romantic  literature  with  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can content. 

(4)  The  American  Outdoors.  To  illustrate:— our  conscious 
literary  interest  in  nature  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  English 
nature  poets;  but  no  sooner  were  American  authors  awakened  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  than  fiction  and  poetry  became  full  of 
distinctly  American  scenes.  To  foreign  readers  of  Cooper,  not  the 

*  The  moralism  of  the  age,  it  should  be  admitted,  was  not  wholly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Evangelicals.  In  part  it  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  numbers  and  power  in  America  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  have  usually  been  more  concerned  with  moral  control  than  have  the 
aristocracy  or  peasantry.  The  moral  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie  on  Ameri- 
can literature  is  considered  at  length — and  with  considerable  hostility — in 
V.  F.  Calverton's  The  Liberation  of  American  Literature  (New  York,  1932)- 
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least  charm  of  his  fiction  lay  in  his  majestic  descriptions  of  Amer- 
ica's limitless  forests  and  broad  blue  inland  lakes.  Thoreau  and 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  filled  their  pages  with  native  pictures 
—woodlands  and  meadows  about  Concord,  the  Concord  river  at 
flood,  and  the  rugged  seacoasts  near  Salem.  Irving  drew  scenes 
from  the  Hudson  valley,  Bryant  from  the  still  unpeopled  West- 
ern prairie,  and  Lanier  from  the  subtropical  luxuriance  of  the 
Georgia  marshes.  Not  a  few  Old  World  favorites  of  poetry,  like 
the  skylark  and  the  nightingale,  had  to  be  given  up,  but  their 
places  were  soon  filled  with  the  thrush  and  mockingbird. 

(5)  The  American  Past.  Moreover,  interest  in  the  pictur- 
esque past,  though  derived  from  European  romanticism,  was 
often  directed  toward  native  materials.  Two  hundred  years, 
though  not  so  long  as  Europe's  storied  ages,  constitute  no  mean 
antiquity.  The  American  people  came  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury really  richer  in  traditions  than  many  an  older  nation.  They 
had  faced  difficulties  and  conquered  them  together,  driving  the 
Indians  westward,  stubbornly  subduing  the  wilderness,  contest- 
ing the  possession  of  the  new  continent  with  the  French,  and 
finally  wresting  themselves  free  from  the  English  soldiery.  Bloody 
and  brutally  realistic  as  these  struggles  had  been,  they  contained 
in  the  rough  the  jewel  of  romantic  adventure.  No  medieval 
knight  had  been  more  valorous  than  many  a  rude  pioneer  in 
buckskin;  no  castled  crag  on  the  Rhine  had  seen  more  heroic  de- 
fense than  many  a  frontier  blockhouse;  nothing  among  the  Scot- 
tish highlands  promised  more  of  mystery  than  a  solitary  bridle 
path  among  Indian-haunted  forests.  Stories  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Settlement,  and  the  Frontier  came  therefore  to  form  a  large 
part  of  American  fiction.  And  even  the  quieter  scenes  of  Dutch  or 
Puritan  colonial  life  could  be  invested,  as  Irving  and  Hawthorne 
found,  with  their  own  peculiar  charm. 

(6)  Distinct  National  Ideals.  Out  of  the  American  past  had 
also  come  a  distinct  set  of  national  ideals.  Until  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  America  was  the  only  important  nation  with  an 
achieved  and  stable  democracy.  The  romantic  ideal  of  civic 
freedom— at  least  in  its  democratic  expression— could  long  be 
regarded  as  our  peculiar  charge.  It  became  the  task  of  our  ro- 
mantic poets  to  define  our  national  ideals,  to  exalt  them,  and  to 
broaden  their  application  from  political  to  general  social  fields. 
To  what  extent  are  our  national  ideals  compatible  with  slavery? 
With  the  imitation  of  feudal  manners?  With  the  growing  diver- 
gence of  the  rich  and  the  poor?  Considerations  of  this  sort  echo 
through  our  literature,  reaching  their  peak  of  influence  in  the 
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grandiose  visions  and  searching  criticisms  of  Walt  Whitman. 

(7)  An  Agrarian  Society.  The  young  republic,  it  should  be 
further  observed,  remained  predominantly  rural.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  its  people  lived  on  farms  or  in  small  villages.  As  late  as 
i860,  only  one  sixth  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  of  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more.  The  influence  of  agrarianism, 
while  less  tangibly  evident  in  American  literature  than  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  is  still  discernible.  In  not  a  few  instances,  American 
authors  applied  the  romantic  tendency  toward  idealization  to 
the  materials  of  rural  life.  Fenimore  Cooper,  idealizing  the  coun- 
try gentry  of  New  York,  stoutly  fought  their  battles  against  the 
rising  commercial  classes.  Whittier  drew  idyllic  pictures  of  the 
homely  New  England  farms.  Southern  authors  wrote  panegyr- 
ics to  the  plantation  system.  Moreover,  farm  life  could  be  treated 
humorously,  as  in  the  Biglow  Papers  of  Lowell,  or  with  a  bluff 
unsophisticated  realism,  as  in  the  Georgia  Scenes  of  A.  B.  Long- 
street.  More  philosophically  considered,  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of 
a  society  of  independent  farmers  fitted  in  well  with  other  traits 
of  American  romanticism— democracy,  personal  freedom,  and 
the  return  to  nature. 

(8)  An  Immature  Culture— the  "Colonial  Complex." 
More  evidently  than  by  agrarianism,  American  writings  were 
influenced  by  our  cultural  immaturity  as  a  nation.  Ours  was  a 
vigorous,  fast-growing,  adolescent  civilization,  with  a  full  meas- 
ure of  that  adolescent  self-consciousness  which  V.  F.  Calverton 
has  called  the  Colonial  Complex.  In  every  state,  it  is  true,  a  rem- 
nant of  patricians  preserved  the  well-bred,  cosmopolitan  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth-century  gentleman.  But  the  great  mass  of  well-to- 
do  citizens,  while  eager  to  possess  themselves  of  the  supposed  re- 
finements of  an  advanced  civilization,  were  by  no  means  sure  of 
the  route  that  led  to  culture.  As  was  natural,  they  came  to  attach 
an  undue  importance  to  "elegant  accomplishments"  and  the  pos- 
session of  artistic  bric-a-brac.  In  literature,  they  preferred  a 
stilted,  formal,  and  somewhat  florid  style,  the  style  of  Brockden 
Brown's  Wieland.  They  reveled  in  eighteenth-century  "sensibil- 
ity"; to  the  cultured  young  female,  tender  emotions  were  as 
essential  as  good  manners.  When  John  Howard  Payne  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  to  Mary  Shelley  that  American  manners  were 
often  crude,  he  was  constrained  to  add,  as  a  sufficient  defense, 
"We  have  refined  feelings."  In  assuming  that  American  sensibil- 
ity was  accompanied  by  "refinement,"  Payne  was  right.  Anything 
that  savored  of  coarseness  was  studiously  avoided  by  the  cul- 
turally aspiring.  Illicit  sex,  drunkenness,  and  profanity  alike 
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came  under  the  ban.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  described  a  profane  slave 
trader,  she  contrived  to  avoid  soiling  her  pages  with  a  single 
oath:— "His  conversation  was  garnished  at  intervals  with  sundry 
profane  expressions,  which  not  even  the  desire  to  be  graphic 
shall  induce  us  to  transcribe  for  our  readers."  In  fine,  the  litera- 
ture of  American  romanticism  was  produced  in  a  social  atmos- 
phere of  somewhat  specious  elegance,  sentimentalism,  and  pru- 
dery—the atmosphere  of  an  aspiring,  but  immature  and  highly 
self-conscious,  society. 

Our  national  self-consciousness  was  not  lessened  by  the  atti- 
tude of  European  critics.  If  America  found  sympathetic  inter- 
preters in  De  Tocqueville  and  Von  Raumer,  American  people 
were  perhaps  more  conscious  of  the  sneers  of  English  observers 
like  Mrs.  Trollope.  The  witty  Sydney  Smith,  in  spite  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  American  political  institutions,  probably  succeeded 
better  than  anyone  else  in  ruffling  the  American  temper.  "In  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,"  he  wrote  in  1820,  "who  reads  an 
American  book?  Or  goes  to  an  American  play?  Or  looks  at  an 
American  picture  or  statue?  What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to 
American  physicians  or  surgeons?  What  new  substances  have 
their  chemists  discovered?  Or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed? 
What  new  constellations  have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes 
of  Americans?  What  have  they  done  in  mathematics?  . . ."  Furious 
at  this  indictment,  the  American  press  kept  returning  for  decades 
to  the  task  of  defending  American  culture  against  Smith's  as- 
persions. The  result  of  such  criticisms  and  recriminations  was  to 
accentuate,  in  American  letters,  an  aggressively  national  spirit. 
Cultural  independence,  no  less  than  political,  must  be  won. 
America  must  have  a  literature  commensurate  with  her  material 
greatness.  American  themes  and  scenes  must  be  exploited,  an 
American  literature  created  for  patriotic  ends.  Cooper's  amus- 
ingly inverted  comparison,  "A  fairer  morning  never  dawned  up- 
on the  Alleghenies  than  that  which  illumined  the  Alps,"  illus- 
trates perfectly  the  national  self-consciousness  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  But  as  the  century  advanced,  and  Americans  were 

!  yearly  creating  indisputable  proof  that  their  democracy  could 

)  bear  cultural  fruitage,  the  adolescent  self-consciousness  of  earlier 
years  was  largely  outgrown. 

(9)  Sectional  Differences.  In  so  large  a  country,  sectional 

i  influences  were  almost  as  deeply  felt  as  national.  Writers  of  the 
Middle  States— Poe  especially— worked  in  closest  touch  with  the 
commercialized,  professionalized  literature  of  the  time,  and  by 

I  consequence,  in  closest  touch  with  the  tastes  of  the  popular  read- 
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er.  Writers  of  New  England,  though  they  too  addressed  the  popu- 
lar reader,  responded  also  to  the  more  philosophic  influences  of 
the  New  England  renaissance.  Southern  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  conditioned  by  the  agrarian,  semifeudal  society  of  the 
planters,  or  by  the  rough  democracy  of  the  back  country.  In 
surveying  the  literature  of  romanticism,  then,  we  shall  find  our 
way  most  clearly  by  a  sectional  division,  considering  first  the 
literature  of  the  Middle  States,  then  of  New  England,  and  finally 
of  the  South. 

(10)  American  Conditions  of  Publication.  No  influence, 
sectional  or  national,  lay  closer  to  American  literature  than  the 
conditions  of  publication  under  which  American  authors 
worked.  Increasing  wealth  and  increasingly  widespread  popular 
education  furnished  a  steadily  enlarging  reading  public.  Publi- 
cation became  a  large  commercial  venture,  a  development  which 
increased  the  rewards  of  authorship,  but  which  tended  at  the 
same  time  to  enslave  the  professional  author  to  contemporary 
standards  of  taste.  The  possession  of  the  language  of  English  lit- 
erature both  helped  and  hindered  American  writers.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  an  English,  as  well  as 
American,  audience.  On  the  other,  they  were  faced  at  home  with 
an  involuntary  competition  from  English  authors,  whose  works, 
in  the  absence  of  an  international  copyright  law,  were  pirated  by 
unscrupulous  publishers.  American  writers,  however,  more  than 
held  their  own.  In  1820,  in  the  estimate  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard,  "not  quite  one-third  of  the  publications  issued  in  the 
United  States  came  from  American  writers;  before  the  middle 
period  had  reached  its  close  more  than  four-fifths  were  of  do- 
mestic origin.  Thus  the  profession  of  letters  was  put  on  a  firm 
economic  basis. . . ." 

Financial  support  for  the  profession  of  letters  came  perhaps 
more  from  periodicals  than  from  separately  published  books. 
Newspapers  were  numerous  and  widely  read,  and  though  often 
up  to  the  ears  in  political  controversies,  they  found  space  for  an 
occasional  poem.  Magazines  were  especially  numerous  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812;  but  they  were  widely  scat- 
tered and  financially  uncertain.  After  1812,  magazines  which 
wielded  more  influence  and  showed  more  stamina  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  North  American  Review,  founded  at  Boston  in  1815 
under  the  editorship  of  William  Tudor,  served  as  a  dignified 
medium  for  conservative  New  England  opinion.  Near  the  oppo- 
site pole  in  interests  was  the  entertaining  Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
which  divided  its  space  among  light  refined  fiction,  sentimental 
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poems,  fashions,  and  articles  on  household  management  suited 
to  polite  circles.  Midway  between  these  two  stood  the  more  mis- 
cellaneous Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  Graham's,  which  an- 
nounced itself  on  its  title  page  as  a  "Monthly  Magazine  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art,  Embellished  with  Mezzotint  and  Steel  Engravings, 
Music,  etc."  Not  long  before  the  Civil  War,  two  longer-lived 
magazines  of  general  literature  were  established:  Harper 's  Maga- 
zine (New  York,  1850),  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston,  1857). 

Authors  received  substantial  returns  not  only  from  the  better- 
established  magazines,  but  from  a  kind  of  periodical  now  almost 
extinct— the  annual.  Originating  in  Germany,  the  publication 
of  annual  miscellanies  of  literature  had  spread  to  England  and 
thence  to  America.  In  the  United  States,  annuals  became  so 
popular  that  more  than  sixty  a  year  were  produced  between  1 846 
and  1852.  The  annuals,  one  suspects,  were  more  often  designed 
to  be  given  away  than  to  be  read.  The  costlier  were  bound  in 
leather,  were  hand-tooled,  and  were  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl; 
the  cheaper  were  inexpensive  enough  to  be  given  away  whole- 
sale as  presents  to  Sunday  school  classes.  Adjuncts  to  a  polite  and 
formal  society,  they  fed  the  contemporary  taste  for  sentimental 
refinement,  as  is  shown  by  such  titles  as  Keepsake,  Souvenir,  To- 
ken, Gem,  Friendship's  Garland,  and  Rose  of  Sharon.  Neverthe- 
less, they  afforded  publication  to  many  an  American  classic  from 
Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne. 

A  Concluding  Summary.  The  foregoing  description  of  the 
romantic  impulse,  and  of  the  American  environment  which 
modified  it,  has  anticipated  developments  in  American  literature 
ranging  through  half  a  century.  Romanticism  in  general,  it  has 
appeared,  consists  simply  in  the  portrayal  of  life  as  men  would 
like  to  have  it,  instead  of  as  it  is.  The  romantic  movement,  con- 
sidered historically,  was  an  enlargement  or  expansion  of  the 
individual  human  spirit,  in  revolt  against  whatever  might  cramp 
its  free  expression.  The  movement  wrought  profound  changes  in 
politics,  economics,  philosophy,  religion,  and  morals;  and  it  made 
possible  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  emotions,  remote 
times  and  places,  nature,  and  the  common  man.  In  America,  the 
romantic  movement  was  both  held  in  check  and  outfitted  with 
new  materials  by  a  number  of  distinctly  American  factors: 

(1)  The  prior  achievement  of  democracy. 

(2)  The  frontier. 

(3)  Evangelical  religion. 

(4)  American,  rather  than  European,  nature. 
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(5)  The  American,  rather  than  the  European,  past. 

(6)  The  national  ideals. 

(7)  An  agrarian  economic  structure. 

(8)  An  immature,  oversentimental,  and  self-conscious  society. 

(9)  Certain  sectional  divergencies. 
(10)  Certain  conditions  of  publication. 

This  consideration  of  the  romantic  impulse  and  the  American 
environment  can  now  serve  as  a  ground  plan  for  the  whole  story 
of  American  literature  to  1870.  For  the  history  of  pre-Civil  War 
literature  is  largely  the  history  of  these  romantic  impulses,  and 
these  native  influences,  as  they  were  colored  by  the  personalities 
of  American  authors  and  transmuted  into  art.  To  begin  that 
story,  it  is  necessary  to  return  in  fancy  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  to  the  comfortable  little  mercantile  city  of  New  York, 
where  literary  culture  was  still  reposing  in  the  mellow  twilight 
of  neoclassicism. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Middle  States:  Romanticism  and  the 
Profession  of  Letters 

/.  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859) 

The  Salmagundi  Papers  (1807-1808).  On  January  24,  1807, 
citizens  of  New  York  received  the  first  number  of  an  anonymous 
periodical,  entitled  Salmagundi,  and  prefaced  with  the  cabalistic 
motto, 

In  hoc  est  hoax,  cum  quiz  et  jokesez, 
Et  smokem,  toastem,  roastem  folksez, 
Fee,  faw,  fum. 

P Salmanazar. 

To  which  cryptic  utterance  in  a  learned  tongue  there  was  ap- 
pended, in  true  Addisonian  fashion,  a  translation: 

With  baked,  and  boiled,  and  stewed  and  toasted: 
And  fried,  and  broiled,  and  smoked  and  roasted, 
We  treat  the  town. 

Reading  into  the  text,  the  New  Yorker  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
taken  with  the  authors'  infectious,  mock-serious  gaiety.  "Our 
intention  is  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct 
the  town,  and  castigate  the  age;  this  is  an  arduous  task,  and,  there- 
fore, we  undertake  it  with  confidence.  .  .  .  While  we  continue 
to  go  on,  we  shall  go  on  merrily;  . . .  for  we  are  laughing  philoso- 
phers, and  clearly  of  opinion  that  wisdom,  true  wisdom,  is  a 
plump,  jolly  dame,  who  sits  in  her  armchair,  laughs  right  merrily 
at  the  farce  of  life— and  takes  the  world  as  it  goes."  The  principal 
spokesman,  the  New  Yorker  would  observe,  was  a  certain  Launce- 
lot  Langs taff,  but  the  news  of  the  fashionable  world  was  to  be 
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furnished  by  Anthony  Evergreen,  Gent.,  and  the  "quintessence 
of  modern  theatrical  criticism"  by  William  Wizard,  Esq.  Thus, 
with  a  highhearted  youthful  laugh,  the  career  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury literature  in  America  was  begun. 

The  authors  of  these  sprightly  essays,  it  was  learned,  were  three 
youthful  literati:  James  Kirke  Paulding,  William  Irving,  and 
Washington  Irving.  The  Irvings  came  of  a  well-to-do  merchant 
family;  and  Washington  Irving,  as  a  rather  delicate  younger 
brother,  had  been  indulged  in  a  happy-go-lucky  waywardness. 
But,  although  he  had  submitted  to  little  strait-laced  intellectual 
discipline,  he  had  got,  by  virtue  of  wide  reading,  conversation, 
and  travel,  a  generous  if  not  a  systematic  culture.  Outwardly  a 
genial  idler,  who  dabbled  with  mediocre  success  at  the  law,  he 
was  in  reality  well  equipped  for  a  successful  venture  in  belles- 
lettres. 

And  the  success  of  his  venture  must  be  admitted.  The  Sal- 
magundi papers  are  of  the  long  line  of  Addisonian  periodical  es- 
says; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  Tatler  and  Specta- 
tor, and  perhaps  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World,  they  are  the 
most  vivacious  and  readable  works  of  their  kind.  The  authors, 
though  not  slavishly  imitative,  wrote  so  fully  in  the  tradition  of 
eighteenth-century  humor  that  their  work  bears  the  impress  of 
every  important  neoclassic  humorist,  and  particularly  of  Sterne 
and  Goldsmith.  In  characters,  deftly  sketched  after  the  manner  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  essays  are  rich.  Satire,  too,  abounds  in 
the  Salmagundi,  satire  as  comical,  if  not  as  deft,  as  Addison's. 
Theatrical  criticism,  the  fashion  column,  the  American  election, 
Jeffersonian  democracy,  and  the  English  travel  book  all  come  in 
for  good-natured  banter.  Taking  a  hint  from  Montesquieu  and 
Goldsmith,  the  young  authors  introduce  an  oriental  visitor  as  a 
critic  of  occidental  manners— Mustapha  Rub-a-Dub  Keli  Khan, 
a  subject  of  his  Highness,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Seen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Mustapha,  the  pursuits  of  the  New  Yorkers  are  un- 
believably ludicrous.  Indeed,  nothing  in  our  literature  is  much 
more  laughable  than  Mustapha's  account  of  the  domestic  employ- 
ments of  the  cultivated  female. 

A  History  of  New  York  (1809).  Some  two  years  after  the  first 
issue  of  Salmagundi,  notices  began  to  appear  in  the  New  York 
papers  relating  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Shortly  afterward,  it  was 
announced  that  a  history  of  New  York,  the  manuscript  of  which 
had  been  found  among  the  old  gentleman's  papers,  would  be 
published  and  sold  in  order  to  defray  his  debts.  The  book  duly 
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appeared,  dedicated,  with  appropriate  irony,  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  But  what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of 
the  respectable  New  Yorker  when,  on  scanning  the  contents,  he 
discovered  chapter  headings  like  these— "  How  that  famous  navi- 
gator, Noah,  was  shamefully  nicknamed,  and  how  he  committed 
an  unpardonable  oversight  in  not  having  four  sons";  or  "How 
the  renowned  Wouter  fell  into  a  profound  doubt,  and  how  he 
finally  evaporated"!  What  must  have  been  the  reader's  surprise 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  masterpiece  of 
humor  instead  of  a  serious  history,  and  that  he  had  been  taken 
in  by  the  cleverest  literary  hoax  since  the  days  of  Dean  Swift! 

The  History  had  been  originally  designed  by  Washington  and 
Peter  Irving  as  a  parody  on  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchill's  Picture  of 
New  York.  Upon  his  brother's  abandoning  the  work,  Irving 
changed  his  course  in  midstream,  compressed  the  parody  into 
five  introductory  chapters,  limited  his  treatment  to  the  period  of 
Dutch  dominion,  availed  himself  of  fancy  as  well  as  fact,  and 
suffused  the  whole  story  with  his  overflowing  humor.  The  com- 
pleted narrative  is  therefore  a  mock-heroic  history.  In  heroi- 
comical  style,  Irving  grows  eloquent  over  the  virtues  of  New 
York's  golden  age;  but  the  virtues  he  celebrates  are  indolence  and 
stupidity  instead  of  industry  and  intelligence.  In  relating  a 
Swedish  invasion,  he  describes  "the  most  horrible  battle  ever 
recorded  in  poetry  or  prose."  And  yet  the  fight  is  quite  bloodless; 
the  sword  of  the  Swedish  captain,  though  wielded  with  terriffic 
force,  merely  shatters  into  a  thousand  pieces  on  the  head  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

Into  his  heroi-comical  story  Irving  weaves  amusing  caricatures 
of  the  Dutch  colonists.  There  is  the  rotund  Wouter  Van  Twill- 
er,  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  and  six  feet  five  inches  around,  who 
smokes  and  doubts  his  placid  life  away.  There  is  Jacobus  Van 
Curlet,  who  treads  so  high  on  parade  that  the  bystanders  tremble 
lest  he  trample  himself  underfoot.  Or  there  is  the  volatile  Wil- 
helmus  Kieft,  who,  upon  hearing  that  the  English  have  con- 
quered the  fort  of  Goed  Hoop,  flies  into  a  rage  and  vows  that  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  blackguards.  Occasionally, 
under  cover  of  mock-heroic  history  and  caricature,  Irving  takes 
a  sly  dig  at  the  America  of  his  own  time.  William  the  Testy's 
practice  of  "Government  by  Proclamation,"  for  instance,  bears 
a  curiously  ingenuous  likeness  to  the  policies  of  Jefferson  during 
the  Embargo  agitation. 

But  the  perennial  appeal  of  the  Knickerbocker  History  lies  in 
something  more  than  a  clever  intermingling  of  burlesque,  mock- 
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heroics,  caricature,  and  satire.  Primarily  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
imagination  of  the  master  artist,  which  creates,  out  of  the  meager 
outlines  of  early  colonial  history,  a  romantic  world  of  legend, 
grotesquely  humorous,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  warm,  breathing  life. 
In  his  attempt  to  embody  the  traditions  of  his  city  in  an  amusing 
form,  Irving  met  with  a  success  which  must  have  astonished  even 
himself.  Within  forty  years  after  the  History  was  published, 
Knickerbocker  insurance  companies,  Knickerbocker  steamboats, 
omnibuses,  bakeries,  and  magazines  were  all  profiting  by  the 
fame  of  an  old  Dutch  historian  who  had  never  lived  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination  of  Washington  Irving.  The  Knicker- 
bocker legend  had  become  part  of  the  national  heritage. 

Irving's  Transition  to  Romanticism.  During  the  ten  years 
between  the  Knickerbocker  History  and  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving 
the  humorist  was  developing  into  Irving  the  romantic  lover  of 
the  picturesque.  Even  in  Salmagundi  and  the  History  Irving  dis- 
closed a  certain  romantic  strain— a  fancy  for  whim-whams  and 
sentiment,  an  interest  in  the  legended  past,  and  a  trust  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  human  nature.  Living  as  he  did  during  the 
height  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  Irving  was  subjected 
to  influences  which  developed  his  romanticism,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  his  humor.  In  the  metrical  romances  of  Scott  he  dis- 
covered an  interest  in  picturesque  antiquity  stronger  and  more 
inclusive  than  his  own.  Having  gone  to  England  in  1815  as  a 
representative  of  his  brother's  importing  firm,  he  came  to  know 
Scott  personally;  and,  perhaps  through  Scott's  influence,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  German  literature,  which  is  rich  in  ballad 
and  legend.  Irving  was  also  associated  with  the  Irish  melodist, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  knew  with  some  intimacy  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  London.  Brought  into  immediate  contact  with  English 
romanticism,  he  turned  with  revived  interest,  even  as  his  English 
contemporaries  did,  to  the  rich  but  long-neglected  heritage  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  literature.  References  in  The 
Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall  show  an  acquaintance  not  on- 
ly with  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  and  Milton,  but  also  with 
minor  authors  like  Herrick,  Nashe,  Sackville,  and  Surrey.  Out  of 
such  sources  there  came  to  Irving  a  deepened  interest  in  the 
romance  of  old-time  England,  the  England  of  the  Maypole,  the 
fairy  Puck,  and  Robin  Hood. 

Books  of  Sketches  and  Tales.  In  1818,  upon  the  failure  of 
his  brothers'  business,  Irving  determined  to  follow  literature  as 
a  profession.  Within  the  following  six  years  he  produced  three 
books  of  sketches  and  tales—  The  Sketch  Book  (1819-20),  Brace- 
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bridge  Hall  (1822),  and  Tales  of  a  Traveller  (1824)— all  °f  which 
disclose  his  deepened  interest  in  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  The  es- 
says and  tales  in  these  volumes  vary  widely  in  merit.  If  examples 
are  chosen  from,  say,  The  Sketch  Book,  it  is  evident  that  pieces 
like  "Roscoe"  and  "The  Broken  Heart"  amount  to  little  more 
than  competent  journalism.  Some  of  these  tales  are  human-in- 
terest sketches;  some  are  tales  of  sentiment  in  the  tradition  of 
Richardson  and  Mackenzie;  others  are  antiquarian  in  interest. 
The  miscellany  is  carelessly  assembled,  so  that  an  air  of  negligent 
leisure  pervades  Irving's  work.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the  three 
books  of  sketches  and  tales,  two  achievements  of  genuine  im- 
portance emerge;  the  romanticizing  of  old-fashioned  English 
rural  life,  and  the  development  of  the  art  of  the  short  tale. 

The  Romance  of  Old  England.  Ignoring  the  growing  in- 
dustrialism of  the  age,  Irving  paints  in  his  essays  the  old-fashioned 
rural  estate,  with  its  contented  folk  living  in  a  placid,  semi- 
feudal  society.  The  fields  are  kept  in  perfect  cultivation;  the  for- 
ests are  venerable  with  trees  of  immemorial  age.  The  homes,  even 
of  the  humblest  laborers,  are  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery. The  hobby  of  Squire  Bracebridge  is  to  keep  up  the  good 
old  customs  of  Merrie  England— the  yuletide  feasts,  the  sports  at 
May  Day,  and  the  manly  games  of  hawking  and  hunting.  For 
Irving,  the  ideal  existence  is  that  of  the  old-time  English  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  good  feelings,  who  is  content 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  quiet  and  purity  of  the 
country.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  actual  England  of  Irving's 
age  or  of  any  age.  A  contemporary  British  reviewer  was  right  in 
his  dictum  that  there  is  no  reality  about  Irving's  Yorkshire  halls. 
For  Irving's  rural  England  is  not  mechanical  photography,  but 
a  work  of  art,  a  triumph  of  romantic  idealization,  a  land  of  per- 
ennial beauty,  too  charming  to  be  real. 

Irving's  Art  in  the  Short  Tale.  In  the  three  volumes  of 
sketches  and  tales,  the  number  of  stories  which  possess  the  high- 
est literary  merit  is  small.  If  stories  like  the  gracefully  sentimental 
but  unoriginal  "Annette  Delarbe,"  or  the  delightful  but  ram- 
bling "Dolph  Heyliger,"  are  excluded,  the  list  narrows  down  to 
six:  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The  Spectre  Bridegroom,"  and  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  from  The  Sketch  Book;  "The  Stout 
Gentleman"  from  Bracebridge  Hall;  and  "The  Bold  Dragoon" 
and  "The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker"  from  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
Few  as  these  tales  are,  and  casual  as  they  appear  to  the  reader, 
they  are  the  product  of  a  consciously  planned  and  delicate  art. 
Irving's  usual  method  in  the  short  story  was  to  rework  an  old 
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tale,  often  a  folk  legend  of  German  origin,  artfully  localizing  it  in 
a  new  setting,  and  fitting  it  with  deftly  turned  descriptive  char- 
acterizations done  after  the  manner  of  the  Salmagundi  sketches. 
In  retelling  romantic  legends,  Irving  dealt  with  materials  of 
Gothic  terror  and  dreamy  German  romance,  but  underneath  the 
sunny  rays  of  his  humor  these  materials  undergo  something  more 
than  a  sea  change.  No  matter  how  terrifying  his  story,  Irving 
tells  it  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye;  so 
that  he  achieves  a  whimsical,  and  wholly  charming,  fusion  of  the 
ludicrous  with  the  grotesquely  supernatural. 

In  his  manner  of  narrative,  Irving  is  leisurely.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  hectic  speed,  the  jugglery,  the  effort  to  stun  the 
reader  into  attention,  which  often  mar  the  journalized  short 
story  of  more  recent  times.  With  an  air  of  deliberate  naivete  like 
Chaucer's,  he  first  describes  the  people  of  his  story  and  the  scenes 
amid  which  they  are  to  move.  The  tale  then  proceeds  without 
hurry,  giving  the  reader  ample  leisure  to  follow  Irving's  vagrant 
bypaths  of  humor  and  fancy.  Not  content  to  hold  his  reader's 
attention  merely  by  the  device  of  suspense,  Irving  aimed  to  make 
each  separate  scene  in  his  stories  enjoyable  in  its  own  right.  Nor 
was  this  semipoetic  enjoyment  of  his  reader  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  moral.  Irving  wrote  altogether  to  delight,  not  to 
instruct: 

Methinks  I  hear  the  question  asked  by  my  graver  readers,  "To 
what  purpose  is  all  this — how  is  the  world  to  be  made  wiser  by  this 
talk?"  Alas!  is  there  not  wisdom  enough  extant  for  the  instruction 
of  the  world?  And  if  not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens 
laboring  for  its  improvement?  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  please 
than  to  instruct — to  play  the  companion  rather  than  the  preceptor. 

But  no  mechanical  analysis  of  Irving's  aims  and  methods,  it 
should  be  remembered,  accounts  wholly  for  the  enduring  charm 
of  his  tales.  That  charm  is  the  gift  of  something  that  evades  analy- 
sis—an artist's  imagination,  fused  with  a  unique  and  gracious 
personality. 

The  Alhambra  (1832).  In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  individual 
stories,  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  the  last  of  Irving's  three  books  of 
sketches,  is  noticeably  weaker  than  The  Sketch  Book  or  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  Apparently,  in  the  genre  he  had  so  successfully  em- 
ployed, Irving  was  written  out.  That  he  was  able  to  win  one  more 
success  in  it  was  owing  to  his  discovery  of  another  romantic  area 
and  a  fresh  set  of  materials.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  an  attache 
to  the  American  legation  at  Madrid.  From  his  youth,  Irving  had 
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been  a  lover  of  Spanish  romance.  And  so,  even  after  his  work  at 
the  legation  was  over,  even  after  his  biography  of  Columbus  was 
in  print,  he  lingered  in  Spain.  Living  in  the  storied  castle  of  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada,  he  absorbed  the  legends  of  Spaniard  and 
Moor.  To  the  chivalric  romance  of  Spain  he  abandoned  himself 
as  he  had  never  abandoned  himself  to  the  ghostly  tales  of  Ger- 
many. "I  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  tale,  and  shut  my  eyes 
as  much  as  possible  to  everything  that  called  me  back  to  every- 
day life." 

Arabian  The  Alhambra  surely  is,  except  for  its  descriptions  of 
the  peasants  and  mountain  scenery  of  Spain.  For  the  Moors,  who 
built  the  Alhambra,  had  been  a  Semitic  people,  Mohammedan 
in  religion,  and  inheritors  of  the  Oriental  literary  tradition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Irving's  Alhambra  is  rich  in  legends  of  re- 
motely Eastern  origin,  in  brilliantly  colored  stories  that  move  in 
a  world  of  enchantment.  Mysterious  caverns  abound,  sunk  with- 
in charmed  mountains,  concealing  untold  treasures  in  precious 
stones  and  antique  coin.  Phantom  cavalcades  of  Moorish  war- 
riors tramp  silently  by  at  dead  of  night.  Magic  armor,  hobgoblin 
horses,  and  talking  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  await  the  bidding 
of  hero  and  heroine.  Princesses  of  surpassing  beauty  languish  in 
secluded  towers;  enchantresses,  adorned  with  pearls  and  golden 
chains,  lull  the  passions  with  music  drawn  from  silver  lyres. 
Talismans  abound— boxes  of  sandalwood,  timeworn  parchments, 
and  magic  carpets.  And  always,  as  a  background  for  the  brilliant 
play  of  magic,  looms  the  Alhambra,  its  crumbling  walls  desolate 
and  ruinous  by  day,  but  healed  of  their  scars  and  softened  by  the 
summer  moonlight.  In  narrative  art,  the  legends  of  The  Alham- 
bra differ  little  from  Irving's  previous  stories.  But  the  tales  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  The  Sketch  Book,  beautiful  with  the 
bright  magic  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  ancient  splendors  of 
Granada. 

Hack  Work  and  the  Profession  of  Letters  (1832-1859).  In 
1832,  after  seventeen  years  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  Irving  returned  to  America,  an  author  of  international 
reputation.  And  yet,  little  as  the  fact  was  suspected,  his  career  as 
a  creative  writer  was  practically  closed.  Irving's  verve  and  humor 
—the  flow  of  spirits  which  made  the  Salmagundi  papers  so  spright- 
ly—had been  steadily  declining  through  the  years;  and  after  that 
last  bright  flare  of  imagination  in  The  Alhambra,  the  creative 
flame  died  away.  Irving's  later  work  is  composed  of  conscientious 
accounts  of  travel,  conscientious  biographies,  and  conscientious 
histories.  The  work  is  creditable;  yet,  even  when  handling  the 
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most  picturesque  adventures,  Irving's  imagination  never  takes 
fire,  never  lifts  his  materials  from  the  sober  outlines  of  history  in- 
to the  pure  serene  of  imaginative  literature.  To  the  American 
reader,  the  most  significant  of  these  writings  are  the  three  books 
dealing  with  the  West:  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies  (1835),  Astoria 
{1836),  and  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  (1837).  Of  the 
biographies,  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1849)— an  author  with  whose 
kindly,  Bohemian  temperament  Irving  was  congenial— is  the 
most  readable.  The  ponderous  Life  of  Washington  (1856-59)  is 
a  monument  of  research  and  meticulous  accumulation  of  de- 
tails, but  hardly  a  successful  portrait  of  the  man. 

Suggestions  Toward  a  Critical  Estimate.  It  is  upon  the 
Salmagundi,  the  History  of  New  York,  and  the  volumes  of 
sketches  and  tales,  including  The  Alhambra,  that  any  estimate 
of  Irving  as  a  creative  writer  must  be  founded.  The  indubitable 
charm  of  these  works  need  not  blind  the  reader  to  their  limita- 
tions. In  intellectual  stimulus  and  in  dramatic  power  Irving  is 
deficient.  His  pleasant  stories  reveal  hardly  a  spark  of  that  rich 
mental  life  which  makes  Emerson's  most  casual  page  a  thing 
pregnant  with  meaning.  Genially  romantic  and  picturesque,  his 
work  never  sweeps  the  reader  out  of  himself  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  Othello,  never  awakens  the  sense  of  mystery  and  trag- 
edy of  Faust.  A  fastidious  lover  of  ease,  Irving  never  attempted 
the  heights  or  the  depths  of  human  experience,  so  that  the  wis- 
dom born  of  heroic  struggle  and  poignant  suffering  passed  him 

Nevertheless,  after  all  qualifications  are  made,  the  solid 
achievement  of  Irving  demands  respect.  In  an  age  inclined  to 
bellicose  provincialism,  he  set  a  cosmopolitan  standard  and 
gained  an  international  reputation  for  American  letters.  Scott 
regarded  him  as  a  cherished  acquaintance;  Byron  praised  him  as 
a  genius;  and  the  little  circle  of  society  at  Dresden  accepted  him 
as  cordially  as  it  accepted  Tieck  and  Richter.  The  Sketch  Book 
was  translated  into  nearly  every  European  language;  and  served 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  as  a  scholastic  model  of  English 
style.  Moreover,  the  intrinsic  achievement  of  Irving,  considered 
apart  from  his  reputation,  is  important.  As  a  humorist,  he  has 
been  surpassed  in  America  only  by  Mark  Twain.  Under  the  spell 
of  romantic  antiquarianism,  he  so  rehandled  English  and  Ameri- 
can scenes  as  to  invest  them  with  permanent  charm,  creating 
outright  the  Knickerbocker  legend  of  early  New  York.  He  made 
of  the  short  tale  a  thing  of  genuine  literary  art,  pleasing  in  story, 
amusing  in  character  portrayal,  and  beautiful  in  setting.  And  for 
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those  readers  who  enjoy  an  escape  from  reality,  he  created  a  ro- 
mantic world  of  unique  charm  and  lasting  loveliness. 


//.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851) 

Cooper's  Debut  in  Fiction.  One  evening  in  1820,  James  Feni- 
more Cooper,  a  country  gentleman  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  was  reading  to  his  wife  an  insipid  novel  of  English  society. 
Laying  the  book  aside  in  disgust,  he  remarked  that  he  could 
write  a  better  one  himself.  His  wife  at  once  challenged  him  to 
try.  Upon  writing  the  first  chapters,  he  found  himself  so  inter- 
ested that  he  finished  the  work  and  published  it  anonymously 
under  the  title  Precaution.  So  long  as  the  public  supposed  that 
Precaution  was  the  work  of  a  British  woman,  the  book  won  a 
moderate  sale;  then  it  sank  painlessly  into  oblivion.  The  dubious 
success  of  his  novel  piqued  Cooper's  pride.  His  stubborn  fighting 
spirit  was  awakened,  and  he  determined  to  prove  his  ability  to 
command  the  attention  of  readers.  Discarding  the  English  setting 
of  Precaution,  he  looked  about  him  for  an  American  theme,  that 
he  might  work  on  familiar  ground  and  at  the  same  time  vindi- 
cate his  national  loyalty. 

His  Background.  Cooper  was  to  address  a  generation  which, 
moved  by  a  bellicose  patriotism  and  sensitive  to  America's  liter- 
ary inferiority,  was  eager  to  welcome  a  national  literature  of 
authentic  power.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  American  novel 
had  been  commonplace.  At  its  highest  it  had  produced  the  pow- 
erful but  crude  Gothic  melodrama  of  Brockden  Brown;  on  its 
customary  level,  as  in  Mrs.  Foster's  The  Coquette,  it  was  effemi- 
nate and  sentimental.  By  a  broad  and  tonic  experience  of  life, 
however,  Cooper  was  better  fitted  than  his  predecessors  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  fiction.  His  father,  William  Cooper,  had  been  a 
country  gentleman,  a  Federalist  judge,  and  the  founder  of  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  Cooperstown  on  Lake  Otsego.  Coopers- 
town  had  been  the  childhood  home  of  the  novelist;  and  the  fell- 
ing of  the  forest,  the  barter  in  powder  and  furs,  the  grotesque 
contrasts  among  American  laborers,  emigres,  and  Indians— all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  thriving  settlement— had  become  part 
of  his  earliest  memories.  Here  at  Cooperstown,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  tales  of  the  woodsmen  had  fired  Cooper's  imagination 
with  a  sense  of  the  adventures  of  the  forest.  To  this  fund  of  expe- 
rience Cooper  had  added  a  certain  amount  of  formal  education. 
He  had  studied  the  classics  under  a  Tory  clergyman,  and  had 
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later  entered  Yale.  Expelled  in  his  third  year  for  blowing  up  a 
student's  room  with  gunpowder,  he  had  been  sent  to  sea.  There 
he  had  learned  at  first-hand  the  hardships  and  adventures  of  the 
sailor;  his  ship  had  been  chased  by  pirates  and  stopped  by  a 
British  searching  party.  Commissioned  a  midshipman  in  1808, 
Cooper  had  served  as  a  naval  officer  on  the  ocean,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, and  on  Lake  Champlain— settings  which  he  later  employed 
in  his  novels.  In  1811  he  had  married  Susan  Augusta  De  Lancey, 
an  heiress  descended  from  a  Tory  family.  Having  resigned  his 
commission,  he  had  settled  down  to  the  quiet,  dignified  life  of  a 
country  proprietor  in  his  wife's  native  county  of  Westchester. 

The  Spy  (1821)  and  the  Romance  of  the  Revolution.  The 
germ  of  his  second  novel  Cooper  discovered  in  a  story,  previously 
told  him  by  John  Jay,  of  a  spy  who  had  served  Washington  with 
singular  faithfulness.  This  story,  his  own  broad  experience  in 
American  life,  and  his  own  imagination  were  chiefly  the  stuff  out 
of  which  Cooper  created  The  Spy.  To  preceding  American  novel- 
ists Cooper  owned  nothing  of  value.  Even  to  Walter  Scott,  the 
monarch  of  contemporary  British  fiction,  he  owed  little  more 
than  the  one  important  service  of  popularizing  the  historical 
novel.  Jay's  story  of  the  spy  Cooper  localized  in  Westchester 
County,  which  had  been  during  the  Revolution  a  "neutral 
ground"  between  the  American  and  British  forces.  For  a  plot  he 
devised  a  set  of  skirmishes,  escapes,  flights,  and  pursuits  among 
the  British,  the  American  soldiery,  the  neutrals,  and  the  vandal 
Skinners  and  Cowboys— a  type  of  story  that  he  was  to  repeat  many 
times  and  make  peculiarly  his  own.  This  story  he  fitted  with  sur- 
prisingly varied  characters.  Least  sharply  delineated  are  the  gen- 
tlefolk—the Whartons,  Dunwoodie,  and  the  Singletons— whose 
shifting  fortunes  create  so  much  of  the  suspense  of  the  story;  but 
even  in  this  group  the  gravity  of  Sarah  Wharton,  the  archness  of 
her  sister  Frances,  and  the  sensibility  of  Isabella  Singleton  afford 
some  contrasts.  More  vigorously  and  truthfully  drawn  are  the 
characters  from  low  life:  the  garrulous  Betty  Flanagan,  the  super- 
stitious Sergeant  Hollister,  and  the  pedantic  Doctor  Sitgreaves. 
Apart  from  both  these  groups  stand  the  massive  yet  benevolent 
figure  of  Washington  and  the  daemonic,  mysterious  spy,  the  ped- 
dler Harvey  Birch.  In  the  character  of  Birch  lies  the  deepest 
romance  of  Cooper's  story— the  portrait  of  a  man  driven  by  super- 
human patriotism  to  risk  his  life,  destroy  his  hope  of  a  settled 
home,  and  shatter  his  reputation,  with  no  hope  of  fame  and  no 
thought  of  reward.  Moreover,  untrained  as  Cooper's  imagination 
was,  it  brought  his  tale  to  life  with  a  vividness  that  a  more  experi- 
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enced  author  might  have  envied.  For  rapid  physical  action,  men- 
tal tension,  and  sharp  contrasts  of  pathos  and  humor,  the  scene  of 
the  burning  of  the  Wharton  home  does  not  suffer  when  com- 
pared with  the  most  powerful  passages  in  Scott.  Nor  was  the 
American  public  unappreciative  of  Cooper's  power.  Three  edi- 
tions of  The  Spy  were  sold  in  less  than  a  year,  and  critical  com- 
ment was,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  It  was  indeed  evident  that 
the  first  great  American  novel  had  appeared;  and  that  this  novel 
was  also,  with  poetic  fitness,  the  first  adequate  romance  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Pioneers  (1823)  AND  THE  Romance  of  the  Settlement. 
For  the  setting  of  his  next  important  novel  Cooper  turned  from 
the  Revolution  to  a  second  great  source-area  of  American  fiction 
—the  Settlement.  The  plot  of  The  Pioneers  is  commonplace;  a 
conventional  story  relates  how  the  rightful  heir  of  a  dispossessed 
line  is  restored  to  his  lands.  Not  the  story,  but  the  setting,  fires 
Cooper's  imagination;  for  the  Temple  ton  of  the  novel  is  the 
Cooperstown  of  his  own  boyhood.  If  the  reader  is  thrilled,  it  is 
not  because  of  any  exciting  adventures,  but  because  of  Cooper's 
vigorous  portraiture  of  a  great  movement— the  conquest  of  the 
wilderness  by  the  American  people.  Even  more  than  Irving, 
Cooper  fitted  his  story  with  descriptions  of  American  scenery- 
Lake  Otsego,  the  neighboring  plain,  the  encircling  mountains, 
sunset  amid  the  forests,  and  the  splendid  sunrise  after  the  ice 
storm.  The  labors  and  sports  of  the  pioneers  come  to  life  before 
us:  the  sugar-making,  sledding,  skating,  seining,  fish-spearing, 
and  bird-hunting.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  rings  in  our  ears; 
a  dining  table  groans  under  the  profusion  of  a  settlement  din- 
ner; and  a  new  church  building  rises  amid  the  squabbling  of 
contentious  sects.  The  characters  are  a  group  as  heterogeneous 
as  the  polyglot  population  that  actually  settled  America— the 
Quaker  Marmaduke  Temple,  the  German  Major  Hartman,  the 
French  emigre  Le  Quoi  (put  in,  Cooper  naively  tells  us,  because 
no  portrait  of  an  American  community  in  1793  would  be  com- 
plete without  one  such  character),  the  boastful  Sheriff,  the  cock- 
ney Ben  Pump,  the  Yankee  spinster  Remarkable  Pettibone,  and 
old  Indian  John,  a  brave  warrior  debauched  by  the  settlements. 
Most  significant  of  all,  a  mountain  of  creative  achievement  tower- 
ing above  a  cluster  of  foothills,  is  the  character  of  the  old  hunter, 
Leather-Stocking.  A  dour  and  spiritless  figure  for  half  the  story, 
Leather-Stocking  suddenly  comes  to  life,  almost  as  if  without  the 
author's  volition,  as  Cooper's  real  hero,  brave,  faithful,  resource- 
ful, skilled  in  woodcraft— a  romantic  idealization,  in  short,  of  the 
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American  pioneer.  To  Leather-Stocking,  the  freedom  of  the 
lonely  hunter  and  the  beauty  of  the  virgin  forests  have  become 
a  passion;  so  that  finally,  tired  of  the  fetters  and  wastefulness  of 
a  growing  civilization,  he  whistles  his  dogs  to  his  side  and  turns 
his  face  toward  the  yet  pathless  forests  of  the  West.  In  Cooper's 
impressive  chapters  the  heroism  of  generations  of  pioneers  be- 
came articulate,  and  a  new  national  hero  was  born. 

The  Pilot  (1824)  and  the  Romance  of  the  Sea.  Promising 
as  it  was,  Cooper  was  temporarily  diverted  from  the  field  he  had 
opened  in  The  Pioneers.  Having  read  The  Pirate,  a  sea  tale  by 
Scott,  he  saw  that  a  novelist  who,  like  himself,  was  familiar  with 
the  sea,  could  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  Scott  as  a 
landsman  had  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  The  Pilot,  Cooper 
aimed  to  "present  truer  pictures  of  the  ocean  and  ships  than  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  The  Pirate."  Though  Cooper  claims 
to  have  given  little  heed  to  his  plot,  the  tale  is  thrilling  enough— 
a  complex  web  of  battles,  flights,  and  pursuits  on  the  high  seas. 
The  time  is  that  of  the  American  Revolution;  the  setting,  the 
dangerous  shoals  and  inlets  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Britain; 
the  Pilot  himself,  none  other  than  the  American  naval  hero, 
John  Paul  Jones.  The  chief  character  creation  is  the  old  sailor, 
Long  Tom  Coffin,  whose  speech  is  racy  with  the  tang  of  the  sea, 
as  that  of  Leather-Stocking  is  redolent  of  the  forest.  Cooper's 
purpose  of  illustrating  vessels  and  the  ocean  is,  moreover,  suc- 
cessfully achieved.  The  Pilot  guiding  his  ship  away  from  the 
shoals  into  the  teeth  of  a  lashing  northeaster,  the  wreck  of  the 
Ariel  among  the  rocks,  the  flight  of  the  American  frigate  from 
the  British  fleet— these  are  memorable  pictures.  So  memorable, 
in  fact,  that  Cooper  became  the  creator  of  the  sea  tale  as  a  literary 
type,  as  Scott  had  become  the  creator  of  the  historical  novel. 
Where  Cooper  first  labored,  later  authors  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest,  including  such  romances  as  Herman  Melville's  Moby 
Dick  and  Joseph  Conrad's  Typhoon.  And  Cooper  himself  fol- 
lowed up  his  success  in  nautical  fiction  with  other  sea  tales  like 
The  Red  Rover  (1828)  and  The  Wing-and-Wing  (1842). 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (1826)  and  the  Romance  of  the 
Frontier.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  another  historical 
novel  of  the  Revolution,  Cooper  took  up  again  the  character  of 
Leather-Stocking,  the  old  hunter  who  had  come  so  to  dominate 
The  Pioneers.  In  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  Leather-Stocking 
reappears  as  Hawk-eye,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  sinewy  manhood, 
a  scout  in  the  frontier  warfare  carried  on  in  northern  New  York 
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and  Canada  by  English,  French,  and  Indians.  The  motive  power 
of  the  story  is  furnished  by  the  Iroquois  Magua's  resolution  to 
avenge  the  injuries  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  a 
searing  passion  that  never  sleeps  until  Magua's  death.  For  sheer 
power  of  suspense,  for  the  sheer  thrill  of  a  succession  of  battles, 
flights,  and  pursuits,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  is  unequaled 
among  Cooper's  works.  Adventure  after  adventure  flows  along 
as  if  by  improvisation— the  siege  of  Hawk-eye's  party  at  the  falls; 
the  rescue  of  Cora,  Alice,  and  Heyward;  the  blind  entrance  into 
Fort  William  Henry;  the  massacre;  the  race  in  the  canoes;  and 
the  battle  between  the  Delawares  and  Hurons.  Tenderly  pathetic 
rather  than  thrilling  is  the  last  chapter,  a  series  of  Indian  elegies 
which,  sung  over  the  dead  bodies  of  Cora  and  Uncas,  descend 
like  a  mournful  benediction  upon  the  scene  of  strife.  Among  the 
characters,  the  English  are  merely  conventional;  but  in  Hawk- 
eye  and  his  Indian  friends  Chingachgook  and  Uncas,  Cooper 
achieved  a  romantic  idealization  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
epics,  whose  heroes,  in  their  strength  and  sagacity,  bulk  larger 
than  human.  Chingachgook  and  Uncas,  too,  are  skillfully  con- 
trasted—the mature,  experienced  warrior,  and  the  agile,  impetu- 
ous youth  cut  off  in  his  prime,  with  his  pathetic  love  unspoken. 
The  Continuation  of  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales.  The 
Prairie  (1827)  portrays  Leather-Stocking  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
among  the  arid  swells  of  the  vast  trans-Mississippi  prairies, 
whither  he  has  fled  to  escape  the  restraints  of  the  settlements. 
The  people  among  whom  he  moves  are  much  like  those  of  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  For  the  chivalrous  Uncas  there  is  the  splen- 
did Pawnee  brave,  Hard-Heart;  for  the  subtle  Magua,  the  treach- 
erous Sioux,  Mahtoree;  for  Duncan  Heyward,  his  grandson  Dun- 
can Middleton;  for  the  sisters  Cora  and  Alice,  the  friends  Inez 
and  Ellen.  Again  there  are  girls  to  be  rescued;  again  there  are 
battles,  flights,  and  pursuits;  but  now  it  is  the  aged  trapper's 
cool  sagacity,  not  his  marksmanship,  that  makes  him  essential  to 
the  rescue  of  Inez  and  Ellen.  To  these  people  and  situations, 
already  so  familiar  to  his  readers,  Cooper  added  the  grimly  real- 
istic picture  of  the  squatter  family  of  Ishmael  and  Esther  Bush, 
heavy,  ignorant,  slow-moving  folk,  but  crudely  just  at  heart.  The 
story  of  Esther  Bush,  whose  son  is  murdered  by  her  brother,  is 
the  nearest  approach  in  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales  to  pure  trag- 
edy, as  distinct  from  pathos.  The  atmosphere  of  The  Prairie  is 
gray,  somber,  even  depressing.  The  book  contains,  however,  at 
least  two  memorable  scenes:  the  meeting  of  the  aged  Leather- 
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Stocking  with  the  young  grandson  of  Duncan  Heyward;  and  the 
death  of  Leather-Stocking,  among  the  tents  of  his  Indian  friends, 
with  his  face  toward  the  West. 

Cooper  in  Europe:  Emergence  of  the  Critic  and  Novelis? 
of  Manners.  When  in  1826  Cooper  sailed  for  Europe,  he  was 
without  question  the  foremost  American  novelist,  and,  Scott  ex- 
cepted, the  foremost  novelist  then  writing  in  English.  Not  merely 
in  England,  but  even  in  continental  Europe,  he  was  almost  as 
well  known  as  Scott  and  Byron— a  fact  which  must  have  given 
profound  satisfaction  to  American  patriots  who  had  writhed  un- 
der the  criticism  of  Sydney  Smith.  Arriving  in  Europe,  Cooper 
was  cordially  received,  especially  by  his  predecessor  and  rival, 
Scott.  Cooper  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  be  shaken  from  his 
national  moorings  by  European  popularity.  An  aggressive  pa- 
triot, he  had  secured  the  consulship  at  Lyons  in  order  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  being  denationalized  by  his  foreign  residence. 
Once  in  Europe,  piqued  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  in  regard 
to  America,  he  undertook  a  literary  defense  of  his  nation.  The 
result  was  the  informative  Notions  of  the  Americans  (1828)  and 
a  series  of  didactic  novels  designed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  re- 
publicanism to  aristocracy.  But  when  Cooper  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  1833  he  found,  curiously  enough,  that  he  himself  had 
developed  a  pair  of  European  eyes.  He  had  become  fatally  cos- 
mopolitan. American  life  appeared  slovenly  and  crude;  and  his 
dignified  republicanism— an  agrarian  republicanism  like  that  of 
Washington— had  little  in  common  with  the  coonskin  democracy 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  With  his  customary  forthrightness,  Cooper 
proceeded  to  lecture  his  countrymen  on  their  shortcomings.  As 
a  result,  he  became  unpopular,  was  libeled  by  newspapers,  fought 
back  vigorously  in  lawsuits,  and  usually  whipped  his  opponents. 
Controversies  with  his  fellow  townsmen  further  embittered  him, 
and  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  except  for  an  occasional 
scolding  preface,  he  held  aloof  from  his  public,  the  most  popular 
author  and  the  most  unpopular  man  in  American  literature. 

Cooper's  observations  of  the  contrasts  between  American  and 
European  culture  sharpened  a  faculty  he  had  disclosed  even  in 
The  Spy,  a  faculty  for  graphic  portraiture  of  manners,  costumes, 
and  customs.  Evidently  the  novel  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
novel  of  adventure,  was  within  Cooper's  scope,  though  he  lacked 
the  finesse  essential  to  the  finest  portraiture  of  manners.  Several 
of  his  novels  endure  chiefly  as  detailed  and  authentic  pictures  of 
early  American  society.  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  best  of  these  is 
Satanstoe  (1845), tne  first  m  tne  trilogy  of  Littlepage  Manuscripts 
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which  Cooper  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  "anti-rentism." 
In  Satanstoe  colonial  New  York  lives  again,  with  its  mingling  of 
English  and  Dutch  strains  of  population,  its  sturdy  country  gen- 
tlefolk acquiring  huge  estates  in  the  hinterland,  its  antipathy  for 
New  England,  its  thriving  little  seaport  of  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple, and  its  great  negro  holiday  of  Pinkster.  But  even  in  a  novel 
designed  chiefly  as  a  picture  of  manners,  Cooper  does  not  neglect 
rapid  action.  The  escape  of  Cornelius  and  Anneke  from  the  icy 
Hudson  is  an  adventure  as  thrilling  as  any  in  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans;  and  again  there  are  skirmishes  among  the  English, 
French,  and  Indians. 

Completion  of  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales.  While  Cooper 
was  lecturing  his  countrymen  and  wrestling  with  the  New  York 
newspapers,  he  had  under  way  the  two  final  novels  of  the  Leath- 
er-Stocking series—  The  Pathfinder  (1840)  and  The  Deer  slayer 
(1841)— pure  romances  which  bear  no  mark  of  the  stormy  con- 
troversies of  their  author.  The  Pathfinder  is  of  course  Leather- 
Stocking,  a  bit  older  than  the  Hawk-eye  of  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  but  still  in  the  prime  of  his  powers  as  scout  and  marks- 
man. Heretofore  Cooper  had  portrayed  sailors  and  Indians  sepa- 
rately; now  he  combined  them  in  a  single  narrative,  with  the 
added  novelty  of  a  storm  on  the  inland  sea,  Ontario.  For  the 
first  and  only  time,  Leather-Stocking  falls  in  love,  but  with  char- 
acteristic wisdom  he  painfully  renounces  his  betrothed  in  favor 
of  a  more  appropriate  suitor.  In  The  Deerslayer  Cooper  faced 
the  difficult  task  of  creating  the  youth  of  a  character  whom  he  had 
already  shown  in  maturity.  And  so  successfully  did  he  accomplish 
his  work  that,  for  the  present-day  reader,  The  Deerslayer  pre- 
pares the  way  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales. 
Together  with  The  Pathfinder,  it  gives  the  fullest  insight  into 
the  hero's  character. 

As  portrayed  in  these  two  books,  Leather-Stocking  is  first  of 
all  a  master  of  woodcraft,  skilled  in  hunting,  uncanny  in  marks- 
manship, cunning  on  the  trail  as  an  Indian,  resourceful  in  flight 
and  pursuit,  cool  in  battle,  sagacious  in  all  things.  His  spare 
physique,  toughened  and  sinewy,  is  hardened  to  fatigue;  his  skin 
is  burnt  a  dull  red  from  exposure.  In  his  familiar  environment  of 
the  wilderness  he  moves  with  perfect  certainty.  The  noises  of  the 
forest  are  a  familiar  language  to  him,  the  stratagems  of  the  trail 
a  familiar  game.  Above  all,  he  is  virtuous,  virtuous  with  a  sturdy 
pride  of  race  that  holds  steadfastly  to  his  "white  man's  gifts," 
virtuous  with  an  integrity  that  can  rise  at  times  to  a  lofty  but 
unpretentious  heroism.  Part  of  his  simplehearted  virtue  he  owes 
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to  the  teachings  of  Moravian  missionaries;  most  of  it  to  the  puri- 
fying influences  of  the  unspoiled  forest,  in  whose  beauties  he  has 
seen  the  handiwork  of  God.  When  asked  about  his  church,  he 
replies,  "I'm  in  church  now;  I  eat  in  church,  drink  in  church, 
sleep  in  church.  The  'arth  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  I  wait 
on  him  hourly,  daily,  without  ceasing,  I  humbly  hope." 

Cooper's  Achievement:  An  Estimate.  Even  apart  from  the 
Leather-Stocking  series,  Cooper  was  the  foremost  American 
novelist  of  his  age.  Indeed,  until  the  appearance  of  Hawthorne's 
Scarlet  Letter  and  Melville's  Moby  Dick,  he  had  no  formidable 
rivals.  In  The  Spy  he  wrote  the  first  American  novel  of  con- 
vincing merit  and  the  first  adequate  portrait  in  fiction  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Though  he  did  not  discover  the  sea  for 
fiction,  he  was  the  first  to  use  that  setting  with  full  effectiveness, 
and  thus  he  prepared  the  way  for  Melville  and  Conrad.  To  the 
social  historian  his  novels  of  American  life,  like  Satanstoe,  are 
invaluable,  and  considered  purely  as  novels  they  are  far  from 
trivial.  The  perennial  attraction  of  Cooper  lies,  however,  in  his 
five  romances  of  the  settlement  and  the  frontier.  To  the  youth- 
ful reader,  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales  (with  the  exception  of 
The  Pioneers)  are  interesting  just  as  adventure  stories;  to  the 
maturer  mind,  they  convey  a  deeper  meaning. 

Alone  among  the  important  nations  of  the  European  cultural 
group,  the  Americans  have  possessed  a  frontier,  a  contact  line 
of  civilization  with  the  primitive  wilderness.  Here,  then,  was  a 
manner  of  life  new  to  peoples  of  European  descent,  an  area  of 
human  experience  which  no  European  literature  had  treated 
with  authority.  Cooper  conquered  the  frontier  and  added  its 
broad  areas  to  the  domain  of  literature.  And  yet  not  the  actual 
frontier  itself;  for  Cooper  lived  in  a  romantic  age  when  the  back- 
to-nature  movement  initiated  by  Rousseau  was  still  powerful; 
when  it  was  assumed  that  the  savage,  by  virtue  of  his  simple  life 
in  the  midst  of  natural  beauties,  possessed  an  untutored  nobility 
denied  to  the  civilized  man.  Though  Cooper  was  by  no  means  a 
philosophical  primitivist  like  Rousseau,  his  conception  of  the 
frontier  was  colored  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  by  the 
needs  of  romantic  fiction.  Hence  it  was  that  he  portrayed  a  ro- 
mantic and  idealized,  rather  than  an  actual,  frontier,  touching 
lightly  on  its  squalor  and  ignorance,  and  emphasizing  its  heroism, 
its  adventure,  its  untrammeled  freedom. 

That  he  did  so,  is  well;  for  in  the  heroic  tales  of  Leather-Stock- 
ing the  American  people  possess  their  nearest  approach  to  a  na- 
tional epic.  The  theme  of  that  epic— the  conquest  of  the  wilder- 
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ness  by  a  great  and  hardy  race— is  no  less  noble  than  the  warfare 
between  Christian  and  Moor  in  the  Song  of  Roland,  or  the 
founding  of  Rome  in  the  Aeneid.  Cooper's  characters,  likewise, 
are  heroic  and  idealized  after  the  ancient  epic  manner.  As  Beo- 
wulf is  an  idealization  of  the  hardy  soldier  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
so  Leather-Stocking  is  an  idealization  of  the  American  pioneer; 
so  Chingachgook  and  Uncas  and  Hard-Heart  are  idealizations  of 
the  American  Indian.  Much  ink  has  been  wasted  in  controversies 
about  Cooper's  accuracy  in  drawing  his  Indian  heroes.  Sounder 
criticism  would  have  pointed  out  that  the  epic  poet  and  ro- 
mancer must  be  allowed  some  latitude;  that  his  function  is  to 
create  people  as  we  should  like  them  to  be,  not  necessarily  as 
they  are.  In  the  possession  of  heroic  characters,  then,  as  well  as 
in  national  significance,  the  Leather-Stocking  Tales  are  an  epic 
work. 

Notwithstanding  Cooper's  greatness,  his  work  suffers  from 
serious  defects.  Too  often  he  repeats  characters  and  situations. 
Middleton  in  The  Prairie  is  only  another  Duncan  Hey  ward;  the 
wilderness  journey  of  Mabel  Dunham  in  The  Pathfinder  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Cora  and  Alice  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  With 
most  of  his  characters  Cooper  has  little  intuitive  sympathy;  he 
tends  to  substitute  photography  for  insight.  His  knowledge  of 
women  is  particularly  deficient;  and,  though  he  took  care  to  vary 
his  women  in  superficial  matters,  they  have  in  common  the 
stilted  decorum  and  false  sentiment  imposed  on  Cooper's  mind 
by  the  pseudo-chivalry  of  his  age.  The  exceptions,  of  course,  are 
characters  taken  from  low  life,  like  Betty  Flanagan  in  The  Spy, 
whom  Cooper  does  not  feel  obligated  to  hold  within  the  strait- 
jacket  of  refinement.  Whether  in  dealing  with  women  or  men, 
he  displays  little  interest  in  motive.  His  characters  react  only  to 
the  most  obvious  impulses;  subtleties  escape  him  entirely.  His 
style,  moreover,  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help;  it  is  unbeliev- 
ably verbose,  ponderous,  lubberly.  Instead  of  "scars  of  battle" 
(to  take  a  single  instance)  he  writes  "those  evidences  of  their 
valor,  which  had  been  roughly  traced  on  their  lineaments  by 
the  hands  of  their  enemies." 

Cooper's  strength  lies  partly  in  his  skill  in  creating  a  suspense 
that  keeps  the  reader  on  tiptoe  to  find  out  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen next— a  faculty  of  great  importance  for  any  storyteller.  It  lies 
also  in  his  fertility  in  improvising  incidents,  his  ability  to  devise 
complications  by  sheer  imaginative  energy.  But  it  lies  chiefly  in 
an  authentic  power  of  imagination  which  calls  his  scenes  into 
an  illusion  of  life  more  vivid  and  intense  than  the  reality.  In 
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striking  contrasts,  in  the  creation  of  an  illusion  of  intense  ex- 
perience, few  scenes  in  literature  surpass  those  of  the  forest  fire 
in  The  Pioneers  and  the  refuge  in  the  abandoned  fortress  in  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  And  finally,  in  a  literary  form  which  had 
been  in  America  too  largely  effeminate,  which  had  been  too 
largely  dominated  by  trivial  tales  of  the  drawing  room  and  by 
spurious  melodrama,  Cooper  set  an  indispensable  standard  of 
broad,  healthful  experience  and  sturdy  masculinity. 


777.  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878) 

Bryant's  Environment.  Although  Bryant  worked  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  an  editor  in  New  York,  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  sentimental  reading  public  to  whom  Irving  and 
Poe  addressed  themselves,  his  mind  had  been  formed  under  in- 
fluences far  different  from  theirs.  Born  in  western  Massachusetts, 
he  learned  in  the  household  of  his  maternal  grandfather  the 
spirituality,  the  austerity,  and  the  familiarity  with  the  profound- 
est  problems  of  life  which  belonged  with  old-fashioned  Puritan- 
ism. To  his  father— a  physician,  legislator,  and  religious  liberal- 
Bryant  owed  his  introduction  to  the  secular  culture  of  his  age, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  his  feeling  that  he  was  a  dedicated 
spirit,  "offered  ...  to  the  muses."  To  the  British  poets,  Young 
and  Blair,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  solemn  reflective  poetry. 
By  his  contemporary,  William  Wordsworth,  he  was  taught  the 
living  beauty  of  nature.  When  he  read  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  Bry- 
ant tells  us,  a  thousand  springs  seemed  to  gush  up  in  his  heart, 
and  the  face  of  nature  appeared  to  change  into  a  strange  fresh- 
ness and  life.  Bryant  was,  therefore,  both  Puritan  and  romantic- 
Puritan  in  his  seriousness  and  restraint;  romantic  in  his  respon- 
siveness to  nature,  to  the  emotions,  and  to  the  past. 

The  story  of  Bryant's  emergence  as  an  author  is  soon  told— a 
first  draft  of  "Thanatopsis"  about  1811;  the  anonymous  publica- 
tion of  "Thanatopsis"  in  the  North  American  Review  in  1817; 
the  appearance  of  a  slender  volume  of  poems  in  182 1 ;  occasional 
contributions  to  the  North  American  Review;  the  resolute  prac- 
tice of  an  uncongenial  profession,  the  law;  and  the  acceptance 
in  1825  of  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post— 
these  are  the  landmarks  in  his  professional  development.  Bry- 
ant's poetry,  however,  stands  curiously  aside  from  his  professional 
work;  the  cares  of  the  editor  wrought  little  change  in  the  firm, 
organic  texture  of  his  verse.  Until  the  very  close  of  his  life  he 
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wrote  occasional  poems,  and  his  very  latest  verses  are  surpris- 
ingly like  his  earliest.  His  poetry  may  be  considered  as  a  unit, 
with  no  reference  to  chronology. 

Bryant's  Nature  Poetry.  If  Bryant  owes  to  Wordsworth  his 
initial  impulse  toward  nature  poetry,  he  owes  him  little  more, 
except  as  all  succeeding  nature  poets  are  indebted  to  Words- 
worth for  preparing  an  audience  accustomed  to  a  complex  por- 
trayal of  nature.  Neither  in  ideas  nor  in  poetic  methods  does 
Bryant  imitate  his  English  predecessor.  His  poetry  is  the  record 
of  his  own  personal  response  to  nature's  beauty  and  meaning,  a 
record  at  once  sincere  and  poetically  moving.  His  favorite  theme 
is  the  power  of  nature  to  heal  the  chafed  and  sorrowful  soul: 

Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 

No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 

Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 

Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares, 

To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  these  wild  woods 

And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.  The  calm  shade 

Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 

To  thy  sick  heart. 

Nor  is  Bryant's  rendering  of  the  healing  power  of  nature  always 
as  solemn  and  stately  as  this.  "Green  River"  has  a  lighter  touch: 

When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care, 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene, 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green. 

Disciplined  and  restrained  as  Bryant  was,  he  nevertheless  felt 
keenly  nature's  sensuous  appeal,  its  blandishments  of  form  and 
color  and  sweet  sound.  His  verse  fairly  throbs  and  pulses  with 
a  sense  of  nature's  multitudinous  life,  with 

Music  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young  boughs, 
And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 
Of  distant  waterfalls. 

His  range  in  description  is  wide,  extending  as  it  does  from  the 
languorous  landscape  of  "Summer  Wind"  to  the  flashing  beau- 
ties of  the  ice  storm  in  "A  Winter  Piece."  Yet  Bryant  is  never  a 
mere  photographer  of  nature;  his  descriptions  are  never  mere 
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objective  catalogues  of  natural  beauties.  Always  his  imagination 
imparts  to  the  pictured  scene  a  personal  quality,  a  mood,  a  set 
of  indefinable  suggestions  and  overtones  proceeding  from  the, 
responses  of  his  own  mind  to  nature.  Indeed,  nature  becomes  - 
art  only  as  felt  and  reshaped  by  the  poetic  personality.  So  it  is 
with  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  So  it  is  with  Bryant, 
whose  imagination,  like  theirs,  invests  natural  scenes  with  an 
aura  of  mystery,  beauty,  and  wonder.  For  these  subtle  overtones 
of  feeling,  "The  Evening  Wind"  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Shelley's  work: 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

If  Bryant's  nature  poetry  is  true  to  his  own  imagination,  it 
is  true  also  to  his  American  environment.  Bryant's  forests  and 
fields,  his  rivers  and  mountains,  his  birds  and  flowers,  are  au- 
thentically American.  From  conventional  allusions  to  such  Eng- 
lish beauties  as  the  song  of  the  skylark,  his  poetry  is  free.  He 
celebrates  the  bobolink  instead  of  the  nightingale,  the  pine  in- 
stead of  the  yew,  the  fringed  gentian  instead  of  the  celandine. 
The  spring  season  is  with  him  not  the  luscious  blossomtime  of 
the  English  poets,  but  the  pale,  sunless  April  of  New  England, 
where  the  yellow  violet  blooms  beside  the  snowbank.  Not  in- 
variably accurate  in  details,  he  is  nevertheless  sincere  in  record- 
ing his  vision  of  the  object  before  him,  whether  it  be  a  solitary 
New  England  flower  or  the  broad  expanse  of  western  prairie. 

Likewise,  in  the  underlying  ideas  through  which  he  inter- 
preted nature,  Bryant  was  thoroughly  American.  Or,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  was  Puritan  and  moralistic.  The  pantheism  of  Words- 
worth—which discerned  in  nature  the  mystical  indwelling  of  a 
creative  presence,  of  a  motion  and  spirit  which  rolls  through  all 
things— was  too  vague  for  Bryant's  forthright  mind.  The  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  nature  were,  to  Bryant,  evidence  of  the  handi- 
work of  God.  With  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  could  have  said,  "The 
crystal  rivers  and  murmuring  streams  are  the  footsteps  of  His 
favor,  grace,  and  beauty."  Nature,  God's  handiwork,  is  a  fitting 
place  for  man  to  worship. 
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The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication. 

And  in  nature  the  presence  of  the  Creator  himself  may  still  be 
felt: 

Thou  art  here — Thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.  Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music;  Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scarcely  felt .  .  . 

After  the  moralizing  fashion  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  and 
of  many  an  American  poet  of  his  own  time,  Bryant  frequently 
goes  to  nature  for  illustrations  of  morality  and  religion.  His 
neglect  of  the  yellow  violet  amid  the  gaudier  blossoms  of  May 
suggests  to  him  the  sin  of  forgetting,  in  prosperity,  the  friends 
tried  in  darker  fortunes.  The  autumn  flowering  of  the  fringed 
gentian  suggests  the  flowering,  in  the  heart  of  the  aged,  of  the 
hope  of  immortality.  The  unerring  southward  flight  of  the  water- 
fowl suggests  an  unerring  guidance  afforded  by  God  to  the  quest- 
ing human  soul.  To  Bryant's  feeling  for  morality,  even  the  ro- 
mantic feeling  for  the  simple  life  is  subordinated.  To  Rousseau 
and  Wordsworth,  nature  is  a  source  of  spontaneous  natural  wis- 
dom to  him  who  dwells  with  her;  to  Bryant,  nature  is  an  influ- 
ence tending  toward  moral  spotlessness  and  absolute  virtue  in 
the  religious  sense.  In  "Oh  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids"— a  deli- 
cately beautiful  idealization  of  romantic  love— he  links  the  in- 
nocence of  the  forest  with  the  innocence  of  his  loved  one: 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  unpressed, 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast; 
The  holy  peace,  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there. 

And  yet,  behind  all  these  characteristics  that  mark  Bryant  as 
the  nature  poet  of  a  particular  place  and  time  there  is  some- 
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thing  fundamental  and  permanent.  That  something  is  a  quality 
more  easily  suggested  than  defined— an  imagination  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  images  of  solemnity  and  majesty;  an  intuition,  as 
fresh  and  elemental  as  that  he  attributed  to  primitive  man,  of 
the  mystery  and  beauty  of  this  fair  outward  show  of  the  universe. 
In  native  reverence,  in  naked,  unadorned  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, Bryant  is  of  the 

bards  of  old, 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood. 

Poetry  of  the  National  Ideal— Freedom.  Few  lines  of 
American  poetry  disclose,  better  than  these  from  Bryant's  "Seven- 
ty-six," how  a  romantic  myth  was  evolved  from  the  materials  of 
the  Revolutionary  War: 

What  heroes  from  the  woodland  sprung 
When,  through  the  fresh  awakened  land, 

The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  rung 

And  to  the  work  of  warfare  strung 
The  yeoman's  iron  hand! 

That  the  heroes  of  seventy-six  might  have  had  any  less  splendid 
motive  than  the  unsullied  defense  of  freedom,  that  the  conflict 
might  have  arisen  in  part  as  a  play  of  quite  impersonal  economic 
forces,  never  seems  to  cross  Bryant's  imagination.  The  sordid 
muck  of  selfishness  and  struggle  Bryant  disregards,  choosing  only 
the  rare  incense  of  a  single  ideal  that  rises  from  it— the  ideal  of 
freedom.  If  he  celebrates  the  war  itself  at  all,  it  is  in  spirited  ro- 
mantic lyrics  like  the  "Song  of  Marion's  Men"  and  "The  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  But  he  dwells,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Fre- 
neau,  on  the  possibilities  of  a  nation  gifted  with  the  resources 
of  a  whole  continent,  and  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice.  In  "The  Lapse  of  Time"  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
America,  while  maintaining  her  democratic  idealism,  will  grow 
in  power  until  she  becomes  the  "pride  and  pattern  of  the  globe." 
Nor  was  it  only  American  liberty  that  interested  Bryant.  He  fol- 
lowed with  sympathetic  interest  the  revolt  of  Greece  against  the 
Turks,  the  founding  of  independent  republics  in  South  America, 
and  the  democratic  revolts  in  Europe  in  1848;  and  all  of  these 
movements  left  their  imprint  on  the  pages  of  his  collected  works. 
Liberty  was  thus  to  Bryant  a  living  and  militant  thing;  and  it  is 
not  matter  for  wonder  that,  in  "The  Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  he 
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should  have  visualized  Freedom  as  an  ancient  warrior,  scarred 
with  many  battles,  who  must  maintain  unsleeping  vigilance. 

Bryant's  Elegies.  When  all  has  been  said  about  Bryant's 
response  to  nature  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  revolutionary  ideal 
of  freedom,  the  fact  remains  that  his  most  characteristic  mood  is 
that  of  his  youthful  "Thanatopsis."  It  is  a  mood  of  solemn  medi- 
tation, now  wistfully  tender,  now  gravely  majestic,  induced  by 
his  brooding  over  the  passing  away  of  life  and  the  inevitability 
of  change.  Death  itself,  as  a  mere  physical  fact,  Bryant  seldom 
lingers  over,  and  his  personal  elegies  are  few.  From  the  bald 
fact  of  death  he  escapes  at  once  into  moods  of  lofty  meditation, 
visions  of  the  passing  of  many  generations,  speculations  on  slow 
cosmic  changes,  dreams  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  man;  his  mood 
is  that  of  exalted,  impersonal  elegy.  Bryant's  elegiac  range  ex- 
tends from  wistfulness  to  grandeur.  Among  his  wistful  and  ten- 
der elegies  the  most  delicate  is  ''The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  with 
its  nameless  sorrow  over  the  inevitable  loss  of  beautiful  things 
behind  the  gates  of  the  past.  The  most  richly  melodious  is 
"June,"  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  desire,  later  realized, 
that  his  own  grave  might  be  made  in  the  midst  of  that  month's 
luxuriant  beauty.  Similar  in  mood  is  "A  Lifetime,"  written  in 
his  eighty-second  year— a  panorama  of  the  poet's  life  as  seen 
through  a  misty  haze  of  tender  longing,  and  a  vision  of  his  re- 
union with  his  loved  ones  in  the  glories  of  the  Christian  heaven. 

Among  Bryant's  grander  and  more  majestic  elegies  is  the  state- 
ly "Thanatopsis,"  with  its  broad  visions  of  rock-ribbed  hills,  ven- 
erable woods,  green  meadows,  and  the  gray  and  melancholy  waste 
of  ocean.  "The  Fountain"  deals  with  a  subject  that  was  often  in 
Bryant's  mind— the  destruction  of  the  red  race  and  the  founding 
of  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  "An  Evening  Revery"  expresses 
the  poet's  vision  of  the  mysterious  passing  away  of  time,  the  con- 
tinuous shift  and  flow  of  things,  and  the  insoluble  mystery  of 
life.  Grandest  of  all  these  visualizations  of  universal  change  is 
"The  Flood  of  Years."  The  poem  begins  with  a  majestic  figure— 

A  mighty  Hand,  from  an  exhaustless  Urn 
Pours  forth  the  never-ending  Flood  of  Years 
Among  the  nations  .  .  . 

Only  on  the  foremost  wave  of  the  flood  is  Life;  behind, 

The  silent  ocean  of  the  Past,  a  waste 
Of  waters  weltering  over  graves  .  .  . 
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Far  beyond  the  foremost  reach  of  the  Flood  lies  the  barrier  of 
eternity,  beyond  which  life  is  renewed  upon  green  islands,  among 
never-withering  flowers,  in  a  Present 

in  whose  reign  the  eternal  change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand. 

For  sublimity  of  conception,  for  exalted  meditation  on  life,  fate, 
and  change,  only  one  other  impersonal  elegy  in  English  is  com- 
parable to  "The  Flood  of  Years."  That  poem  is  the  song  of  the 
Saxon  Wanderer  who  chanted  long  ago,  beside  the  northern 
ocean,  the  decay  and  desolation  of  all  things  human. 

Poetic  Theory  and  Practice.  Like  the  majority  of  his  ro- 
mantic contemporaries,  Bryant  conceived  of  poetry  as  primarily 
feeling,  not  intellect.  His  youthful  visions  of  verse  and  of  fame 
accompanied  the  kindled  feelings  with  which  he  gazed  on  nature. 
The  soul,  he  held,  needs  sources  of  inspiration  deeper  than  rea- 
son. Cold,  merely  intellectual  poetry,  pieced  together  in  handi- 
craft manner,  will  not  endure;  only  poetry  conceived  in  deep 
feeling  is  made  of  lasting  stuff.  Bryant's  own  emotions,  however, 
are  held  in  severe  restraint  by  a  twofold  check:  a  classical  sense 
of  form  and  a  Puritan  moral  code.  Therefore  no  hectic  gust  of 
passion,  nothing  of  the  emotional  extravagance  of  a  Byron  or 
Shelley,  appears  in  his  poetry.  Profoundly  emotional  his  work 
is  indeed,  but  not,  in  Byron's  manner,  with  a  mind 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame; 

rather  with 

feelings  of  calm  power  and  mighty  sweep 
Like  currents  journeying  through  the  windless  deep. 

Fully  to  realize  Bryant's  moralism  and  stylistic  restraint,  one 
should  read  at  the  same  sitting  his  "Monument  Mountain"  and 
Byron's  "Parisina"— both  tales  of  unlawful  love,  yet  how  dif- 
ferent! 

In  the  art  of  versification,  Bryant  is  a  master.  Like  the  English 
romantic  poets,  he  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  poetic  measure, 
but  exhibits  a  broad  command  of  various  meters,  line  lengths, 
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and  stanzaic  types,  from  the  solemn  iambic  chant  of  "Thanatop- 
sis"  to  the  impassioned  anapests  of  "I  Cannot  Forget";  from  the 
simple  couplets  of  "Green  River"  to  the  difficult  ode  stanza  of 
"June."  Alliteration  he  uses  frequently  but  unobtrusively: 

Ere,  in  the  northern  gale, 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone  . . . 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland, 
glade,  and  glen  . .  . 

And  in  the  general  harmony  of  verse,  in  the  contexture  of  sounds, 
in  the  response  of  rhythm  to  imagination,  Bryant  does  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  the  best  poets  of  his  century. 

Toward  a  Critical  and  Historical  Estimate.  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  cosmic  poets— Milton  and  Goethe— Bryant  of  course 
does  not  belong.  He  is  more  nearly  of  the  company  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  a  man  of  large  and  thoughtful  nature,  whose  poetry 
reaches  virtual  perfection  within  a  limited  range.  Bryant's  limi- 
tations are  only  too  obvious.  He  cannot  sustain  a  long  poem, 
whether  reflective,  narrative,  or  dramatic.  He  is  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  human  nature,  nor  possessed  of  the  broadest  sweep 
of  ideas.  The  stimuli  which  move  his  nature  powerfully  are  few 
—the  spectacle  of  death  and  change,  the  ideal  of  liberty,  the 
beauty  and  healing  power  of  nature.  Moreover,  Bryant's  im- 
agination, majestic  though  it  is,  lacks  intensity;  seldom  do  his 
poems  attain  to  ecstasy,  either  of  pain  or  of  joy.  Nevertheless,  he 
wrought  these  poems  out  of  lasting  stuff;  "The  Flood  of  Years" 
will  possibly  be  as  true  to  human  feeling  a  thousand  years  hence 
as  now.  And  Bryant  wrought  well;  the  expression  of  his  best 
poems  has  an  air  of  finality  which  only  a  great  poet  can  achieve. 
Historically,  he  is  an  important  factor  in  our  literature.  His  was 
the  first  extensive  and  worthy  poetry  of  American  nature,  the 
first  American  poetry  of  sufficient  merit  to  stand  the  test  of  cos- 
mopolitan standards.  Among  the  poets  of  his  own  time  he  was  a 
bracing,  tonic  influence.  In  an  age  inclined  to  belligerent  provin- 
cialism, he  was  quite  unaware  of  any  provincial  standard  of  merit 
in  poetry.  In  an  age  inclined  to  lachrymose  sentiment,  he  pre- 
served a  biblical  austerity  and  a  classical  restraint.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  life  he  became  a  patriarch  among  American  poets, 
dignified,  solid  in  character,  generous  in  culture,  and  possessed 
of  vision. 
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IV.  Edgar  A llan  Poe  (1809-1849) 

Poe's  Life.  The  romantic  America  which  produced  the  mas- 
sive and  successful  Bryant  produced  also  a  writer  of  mercurial 
temperament  who  by  sheer  genius  evoked  his  art  from  the  cen- 
tral core  of  adversity.  The  child  of  hard-working,  moderately 
successful  actors,  Edgar  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  in  1809.  In  1811, 
his  parents  being  then  separated,  he  was  left  an  orphan  upon  his 
mother's  death  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Although  the  boy  Poe 
was  well  cared  for  materially  in  the  home  of  the  prosperous  Rich- 
mond merchant  John  Allan,  he  was  never  legally  adopted,  and 
his  insecure  position  may  well  have  been  the  spur  that  harried 
his  sensitive  nature  into  instability.  Moreover,  drawn  toward  his 
foster  mother  in  the  emotional  strains  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, Poe  was  eventually  put  at  odds  with  his  foster  father. 
When  Mr.  Allan  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Virginia  without 
sufficient  funds,  he  recklessly  accumulated  gambling  debts;  when 
withdrawn  and  allowed  no  prospects  in  Richmond,  he  left  home. 
After  some  vicissitudes,  including  service  in  the  army,  Poe,  now 
reconciled  with  Mr.  Allan,  accepted  a  cadetship  at  West  Point; 
but  when  Mr.  Allan's  second  marriage  dashed  his  prospects  of 
an  inheritance,  he  neglected  his  duties  and  got  himself  dismissed. 

From  1831  to  1833,  Poe  probably  lived  at  the  home  of  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Maria  Clemm,  in  Baltimore.  Already  a  poet,  he  was 
now  to  become  a  professional  author,  his  career  bound  up  in- 
extricably with  his  services  to  magazines.  Stories  and  poems  sub- 
mitted in  prize  contests  brought  him  notice  from  the  well-known 
writer  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  and  under  Kennedy's  sponsor- 
ship he  became  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  at 
Richmond.  Devoted  to  Mrs.  Clemm  and  her  thirteen-year-old 
daughter  Virginia— indeed,  emotionally  dependent  upon  them— 
he  married  his  cousin  and  set  up  a  modest-salaried  household. 
For  some  years,  though  never  prosperous,  he  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. The  circulation  of  the  Messenger  leaped  sevenfold;  and 
in  the  early  forties  Graham's  Magazine  at  Philadelphia  became 
under  his  editorship  the  principal  literary  periodical  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Nevertheless,  Poe's  excessive  combativeness,  possible  fruit  of 
his  childhood  insecurity,  made  him  enemies;  he  gave  in  at  times 
to  alcoholism;  he  was  always  under  financial  pressure;  and  his 
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immense  energies  were  slowly  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  fatigue. 
After  leaving  Graham's,  he  worked  for  a  time  on  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis's  New  York  Evening  Mirror.  A  few  months  later 
he  founded  his  own  magazine,  the  Broadway  Journal,  only  to  see 
it  collapse  for  lack  of  financial  backing.  Virginia,  long  an  invalid, 
died  in  the  midst  of  distressing  poverty,  and  Poe  himself  suf- 
fered prolonged  illness.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to  engage  in  a 
feverish  series  of  flirtations  and  to  compose  a  handful  of  his  best 
works,  including  the  lecture  "The  Poetic  Principle."  After  a 
highly  successful  lecture  engagement  at  Richmond,  Poe  started 
northward,  hoping,  as  often  before,  to  conduct  a  magazine  of  his 
own.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was  discovered,  helpless,  and,  as  it 
proved,  fatally  ill,  at  Baltimore.  No  adequate  medical  account 
of  his  illness  exists. 

Poe  as  a  Literary  Critic.  The  man  who  thus  died  wretch- 
edly at  forty  years  of  age  had  first  become  known  as  a  brilliant 
and  caustic  literary  critic.  Beginning  with  his  assignment  on  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  1835,  Poe  brought  to  American 
book  reviewing  a  unique  personality  and  philosophy  of  litera- 
ture. Insofar  as  was  possible,  he  ignored  the  provincialism  of  his 
time.  Neither  subservient  to  Europe  nor  belligerently  American, 
he  judged  a  work  of  art,  not  according  to  its  origin,  but  accord- 
ing to  its  intrinsic  merit  as  literature.  From  the  first  he  aimed  at 
an  impartial,  uninfluenced  criticism,  based  on  the  purest  rules 
of  art,  and  guided  by  a  standard  of  perfection.  Though  he  found 
much  American  writing  to  praise— much  more,  indeed,  than 
later  taste  has  cared  to  keep  alive— he  also  found  much  to  con- 
demn, and  he  condemned  unsparingly.  His  severity  was  notori- 
ous. Lowell,  while  admitting  that  Poe  was  the  most  discriminat- 
ing, philosophical,  and  fearless  American  critic,  added  that  he 
sometimes  mistook  his  phial  of  prussic  acid  for  his  inkstand.  But 
Poe's  severity  was  a  much-needed  tonic  in  American  literature. 
Influence  such  as  he  wielded  cannot,  of  course,  be  definitely 
measured,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  raised  appreciably  the 
standards  of  aesthetic  merit  maintained  by  American  critics. 

The  book  reviews  of  Poe  are  based  on  a  unique  philosophy  of 
literature.  Poe's  literary  creed  is  apparently  founded  on  his  ob- 
servation of  the  work  of  the  English  romantic  poets,  Coleridge 
in  particular.  His  earliest  outline  of  principles  is  the  "Letter  to 

B "  which  he  prefixed  to  the  1831  edition  of  his  poems.  His 

best-known  critical  essays  are  the  lecture,  "The  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple," and  a  review  of  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales.  The 
literary  creed  expressed  in  these  works  is  as  follows: 
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The  end  of  art  is  pleasure,  not  truth.  In  order  that  pleasure  may 
be  intense,  the  work  of  art  must  have  unity  and  brevity.  In  poetry, 
the  proper  means  of  arousing  pleasure  is  the  creation  of  beauty; 
not  the  beauty  of  concrete  things  alone,  but  also  a  higher  beauty — 
supernal  beauty.  Music  is  an  indispensable  element  in  poetry,  and 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  poet's  straining  toward  the  supernal, 
since  music  comes  nearer  this  goal  than  any  other  art.  In  the  prose 
tale,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  may  seek  to  produce  effects  other 
than  those  of  poetry, — effects  of  horror,  terror,  passion, — limiting 
himself  in  each  case  to  a  single  effect.* 

In  holding  that  literature  is  aimed  at  "pleasure,  not  truth,"  Poe 
broke  completely  with  the  moralistic  and  philosophical  trends 
of  his  America.  For  years  he  waged  aggressive  war  on  the  "heresy 
of  the  didactic/'  sneering  at  the  New  England  taste  which  en- 
couraged it,  and  flouting  even  the  poetic  speculation  of  the 
transcendentalists.  In  emphasizing  the  qualities  of  unity  and 
brevity,  Poe  went  even  farther  in  heresy;  he  even  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  long  poem.  A  work  like  Paradise  Lost,  he  held, 
is  in  reality  merely  a  succession  of  short  poems.  Its  total  effect  is 
not  unitary,  but  scattered  and  diffused. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  Poe's  declaration  of 
principles.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  he  conceived  of  pleas- 
ure too  narrowly;  that  pleasure  meant,  to  him,  little  beyond  the 
excitement  of  strange  emotions  and  the  contemplation  of  beauty. 
That  there  may  be  pleasure  in  a  dispassionate,  realistic  study  of 
human  nature,  Poe's  dicta  do  not  suggest.  Sound  or  unsound, 
however,  Poe's  literary  creed  has  been  of  value.  In  composing 
the  first  body  of  valuable  aesthetic  criticism  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
Poe  achieved  no  slight  task.  No  one  man  contributed  more  to- 
ward bringing  to  life  in  American  letters  a  faculty  for  self-judg- 
ment, and  the  sophistication  produced  by  the  study  of  literary 
theory. 

Poe's  Tales.  Poe's  motives  in  the  writing  of  his  tales  were 
probably  more  mercenary  than  his  high  theories  of  art  would 
indicate.  His  earliest  work,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  done 
in  the  hope  of  winning  prizes  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
periodicals.  Unable  to  bring  out  his  tales  in  a  single  volume,  Poe 
contributed  a  number  of  them  to  successive  issues  of  the  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger  in  1835.  Four  of  these  early  tales  disclose 
perfectly  the  range  of  Poe's  skill  in  the  short  story.  "Shadow"  is 
a  prose  poem,  full  of  the  somber  color,  rhythm,  and  melody  of 
Poe's  verse.  "The  Unparalleled  Adventure  of  One  Hans  Pfaall" 

*  Norman  Foerster's  summary,  American  Criticism,  pp.  6-7. 
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is  an  unvarnished,  meticulously  detailed  narrative  of  the  impos- 
sible which,  like  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  becomes  convincing 
from  its  very  matter-of-factness.  "Berenice"  is  a  Gothic  tale  of 
terror  done  after  the  fashion  of  Brockden  Brown— a  melange  of 
madness,  premature  burial,  and  mutilation.  "Loss  of  Breath"  is 
an  extravagant,  mocking  travesty  of  the  very  literary  type  to 
which  "Berenice"  belongs,  the  tale  of  terror.  Rhythmic  descrip- 
tion, matter-of-fact  reasoning,  Gothic  terror,  and  wild,  whimsical 
humor— these  qualities  were  to  become  permanent  ingredients 
of  the  Poe  short  story. 

From  what  source  had  this  erratic  young  poet  learned  the  art 
of  the  short  tale?  A  popular  feeling  has  long  existed  that  Poe 
was  naturally  inclined  to  cruel  and  horrible  fantasies,  and  that 
his  tales  are  only  the  records  of  his  own  distorted  and  terrible  day- 
dreams. Such  an  interpretation,  however,  overlooks  both  Poe's 
relation  to  his  age  and  his  precarious  position  as  a  struggling 
journalist.  The  romantic  reading  public  of  Poe's  time  dearly 
loved  a  thrill;  and,  following  the  success  of  the  Gothic  novel- 
ists, the  magazines  developed  a  policy  of  exploiting  the  excit- 
ing and  morbidly  terrible.  Numerous  titles  like  "The  Unearthly 
Witness,"  "The  Spectre  Fire  Ship,"  and  "The  Murderer's  Last 
Night"  disclose  the  avidly  sensational  taste  of  the  time.  Aware 
of  this  popular  demand,  Poe  deliberately  set  out  to  cater  to  it. 
When  T.  W.  White  of  the  Messenger  criticized  "Berenice"  on 
the  ground  of  its  excessive  horror,  Poe,  though  he  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  charge,  nevertheless  defended  his  story  on  the 
grounds  of  journalistic  expediency: 

The  history  of  all  magazines  shows  plainly  that  those  which  ob- 
tained celebrity  were  indebted  for  it  to  articles  similar  in  nature 
to  Berenice,  although,  I  grant  you,  far  superior  in  execution.  You 
ask  me  in  what  does  that  nature  consist.  In  the  ludicrous  height- 
ened into  the  grotesque;  the  fearful  colored  into  the  horrible;  the 
witty  exaggerated  into  the  strange  and  mystical.  .  .  .  You  may  well 
say  that  all  of  this  is  in  bad  taste. . . .  But  [that]  is  of  little  purpose. 
To  be  appreciated  you  must  be  read  and  these  things  are  sought 
after  with  avidity.* 

Evidently  Poe  at  first  regarded  his  stories  in  a  purely  journalistic 
light,  equally  unconcerned  about  their  art  and  about  their  use 
as  an  outlet  for  his  own  fantasies.  His  personal  and  critical  de- 
tachment is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  sat- 

*  Napier  Wilt,  "Poe's  Attitude  toward  his  Tales:  a  New  Document," 
Modern  Philology,  XXV,  pp.  101-105  (August,  1927). 
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irize  the  Gothic  tale  during  the  very  time  when  he  was  writing 
,it.  Nevertheless,  as  he  continued  to  write  the  short  tale,  he  dis- 
covered in  it  the  possibilities  of  a  high  art— the  highest,  except 
for  poetry.  And  upon  his  own  tales  he  came  to  lavish  a  wealth  of 
imagination  and  craftsmanship  which  has  lifted  them  into  the 
realm  of  enduring  art,  while  the  crude  journalistic  fashion  that 
evoked  them  has  been  forgotten. 

The  better  stories  of  Poe  may  be  roughly  classified  as  (1)  tales 
of  terror,  (2)  tales  of  beauty  in  color  and  rhythm,  and  (3)  tales  of 
ratiocination.*  The  tales  of  terror  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  Poe's  readers.  In  a  few 
tales,  Poe  awakens  terror  by  means  of  frightful  adventure.  In 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum"  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition,  lying 
bound  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  watches  hour  by  hour  the 
slow  descent  of  a  huge  pendulum,  armed  with  a  gleaming  knife, 
which  he  thinks  is  to  sever  his  body  in  twain.  In  "A  Descent  into 
the  Maelstrom"  a  Norwegian  fisherman,  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
a  gigantic  whirlpool,  plans  his  escape  in  the  very  face  of  death. 
For  vivid  realization  of  strange  adventures,  these  two  stories  are 
hardly  surpassed  in  any  literature.  The  terrors  of  the  inquisi- 
torial dungeon,  the  sweep  and  roar  of  the  Maelstrom,  are  all  but 
visible  and  audible.  In  other  tales  Poe  evokes  terror  from  the 
supernatural,  after  the  manner  of  the  German  Hoffmann  and 
the  romantic  balladists.  In  "William  Wilson"  the  identity  of  the 
hero  is  divided  between  two  bodies,  the  one  representing  his  de- 
sires, the  other  his  conscience.  In  "Ligeia"  the  heroine's  super- 
natural strength  of  will  conquers  death  itself,  and  she  returns  to 
her  lover  through  the  dying  body  of  his  second  wife. 

But  in  his  most  terrible  stories  Poe  depends  neither  on  fright- 
ful adventure  nor  on  the  supernatural.  Turning  his  gaze  inward, 
he  studies  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  human  mind  itself— its 
motiveless  cruelty,  its  maniacal  cravings,  its  frenzies  of  morbid 
decay.  No  tales  of  Poe's  awaken  such  terrified  suspense  as  these. 
To  peer  into  the  souls  of  Poe's  madmen  is  like  peering,  in  some 
nightmare,  down  the  crater  of  an  uneasily  sleeping  volcano,  while 
one  shudders  in  the  certainty  that  mysteriously,  suddenly,  the 
seething  caldron  of  madness  will  rise  and  overwhelm  one.  Read- 
ers who  smile  over  the  supernatural  fanfare  of  "Ligeia"  shudder 
over  the  icy  cruelties,  the  horrible  coincidences,  of  "The  Black 
Cat."  Readers  who  yawn  over  "William  Wilson"  listen  with  the 

*  These  classes  should  not  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Poe  wrote  in  addition  to  these  a  number  of  humorous  tales,  which 
throw  light  on  his  personality,  but  are  of  no  great  intrinsic  merit. 
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maniac,  in  breathless  expectancy,  for  the  pulses  of  the  murdered 
man  in  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart."  Not  less  impressive  is  "The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,"  a  tale  of  the  mental  decay  which,  in  a 
bleak  environment,  amid  unrelieved  solitude,  besets  the  neu- 
rotically impressionable  minds  of  Roderick  and  Madeline  Usher. 

Poe's  tales  of  abnormal  psychology  are  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  they  precede  by  two  generations  any  large  general  interest 
in  the  psychology  of  insanity.  But  Poe's  interest  in  mania  was  of 
course  not  psychological;  it  was  romantic.  In  the  unpredictable 
impulses  of  the  maniac  he  discovered  a  new  source  of  fictional 
mystery  and  suspense;  in  the  terrible  deeds  of  insanity  he  found 
a  new  thrill  for  the  jaded  romantic  reader.  Hence,  without  scru- 
ple, he  availed  himself  of  a  terror  which  was  "not  of  Germany, 
but  of  the  soul,"  a  terror  that  still  awakens  deep,  latent  fears 
within  us,  and  fascinates  even  while  it  repels. 

Half  aside  from  Poe's  tales  of  terror  stand  his  fantasies  of 
beauty— only  half  aside,  because  their  beauty  is  so  often  mingled 
with  the  grotesque  that  it  takes  on  shadowy  hues  of  horror.  Tales 
like  "Shadow,"  "Eleonora,"  and  "The  Domain  of  Arnheim"  at- 
tempt a  task  better  suited  to  the  poem  than  to  the  tale— the  task 
of  affording  to  the  reader  an  experience  of  rich  color,  lovely  form, 
and  melodious  rhythm.  Loveliest  of  the  group,  though  written 
in  an  excessively  florid  style,  is  "Eleonora,"  a  fancy  of  the  inno- 
cent joy  of  two  young  lovers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored 
Grass.  Best  in  execution,  the  most  colorful  piece  of  grotesquerie 
in  our  language,  is  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death."  The  bizarre 
colorings  of  the  rooms  in  the  Prince's  suite,  blue,  purple,  green, 
orange,  white,  violet,  and  black-in-scarlet;  the  grotesque  costumes 
of  the  mad  revelers;  the  ghastly  specter  of  the  Red  Death— all 
these  shift  and  mingle  in  a  glow  of  fantastic  radiance  that  is  al- 
most oppressively  brilliant. 

Quite  another  Poe  appears  in  the  tales  of  ratiocination.  The 
reveler  in  maniacal  thrills  and  fanciful  paintings  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  coldly  precise,  logical  thinking  machine.  Poe  de- 
lighted in  nothing  more  than  the  native  acuteness  of  his  own 
mind,  in  his  skill  in  reasoning  from  a  mathematical  formula,  in 
his  facility  in  solving  puzzles  and  secret  codes.  In  1841  he  solved 
several  cryptographic  messages  which  the  subscribers  of  Graham's 
had  sent  him  in  response  to  an  editorial  invitation.  Applying  this 
faculty  of  analysis  to  the  short  tale,  Poe  created  the  type  of  short 
story  whose  interest  turns  on  the  rational  solution  of  a  mystery. 
"The  Gold  Bug"  has  remained  a  classic  of  mystery  tales  in  gen- 
eral; "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  of  the  detective  story. 
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The  peculiarities  of  technique  demanded  by  the  detective  story 
Poe  grasped  perfectly— its  emphasis  on  logical  analysis  rather  than 
emotional  sympathy;  its  disclosure  of  clues  which  suggest  a  solu- 
tion without  quite  revealing  it;  its  substitution  of  a  climax  of 
explanation  for  a  climax  of  decisive  action.  In  the  detective  story 
Poe  has  had  a  far  more  numerous  following  than  in  the  Gothic 
tale.  Wilkie  Collins,  Conan  Doyle,  and  innumerable  others  have 
been  indebted  to  Poe  as  the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  fiction. 

In  the  handling  of  the  short  tale,  Poe  made  important  modi- 
fications. It  is  true  that  he  retained  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
Gothic  school,  including  an  overluxuriant  style.  But  he  fitted 
into  the  Gothic  tale  a  hero  and  heroine  much  better  suited  to 
nightmare  fiction  than  the  insipid  creatures  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or 
the  liberal  enthusiasts  of  Brown.  From  the  features  of  all  of  Poe's 
heroes— the  Legrands,  Wyatts,  Bedloes,  Ushers,  and  William  Wil- 
sons—a single  composite  portrait  arises;  a  portrait  of  a  young  man 
of  ancient  and  illustrious,  but  decayed,  family,  cynical  and  mis- 
anthropic, and  tainted  with  hereditary  madness;  a  lover  of  ob- 
scure and  recondite  learning;  an  amateur  of  pale  ethereal  beauty; 
a  haunter  of  night  and  shadows;  a  quivering  bundle  of  neuroses. 
Likewise  the  typical  Poe  heroine  is  physically  fragile,  even  emaci- 
ated, and  possibly  wasting  away  from  some  mysterious  disease; 
yet  beautiful  with  the  radiance  of  an  opium  dream,  low  and 
musical  in  voice,  passionately  intense  in  thought.  The  Poe  hero 
and  heroine  are  to  American  letters  what  Mackenzie's  man  of 
feeling  is  to  British— the  climax  of  the  romantic  cult  of  sensi- 
bility. 

Poe  lavished  upon  his  tales,  moreover,  a  power  of  vivid  reali- 
zation and  a  meticulous  workmanship  unparalleled,  except  by 
Hawthorne,  in  his  own  time.  Poe's  craftsmanship,  in  particular, 
deserves  attention.  At  a  time  when  lesser  authors  had  no  concep- 
tion of  structural  unity  in  the  short  tale,  Poe  evolved  and  prac- 
ticed a  theory  of  rigid  unity,  of  the  subordination  of  all  elements 
in  the  tale  to  the  production  of  a  single  emotional  effect.  Poe 
understood,  too,  the  art  of  concise,  vigorous  beginnings.  Though 
the  opening  passages  in  his  tales  are  very  unequal  in  merit,  the 
compression  of  such  a  beginning  as  that  of  "The  Cask  of  Amon- 
tillado" has  yet  to  be  surpassed.  Moreover,  earlier  than  anyone 
else  in  America,  Poe  developed  a  deliberate  technique  of  creat- 
ing suspense,  as  the  most  casual  student  can  tell  by  examining 
the  means  adopted  in  "The  Gold  Bug"  to  awaken  the  reader's 
curiosity.  And,  having  awakened  suspense,  Poe  retains  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  story;  the  climax  of  "The  Assignation"  is  de- 
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layed  until  the  last  sentence;  that  of  "Ligeia,"  until  the  last  word. 
In  short,  Poe  was  far  from  sharing  the  casual  attitude  of  his 
contemporaries  toward  the  short  tale.  He  recognized  and  prac- 
ticed it  as  a  high  form  of  literary  art;  and  in  the  midst  of  grinding 
poverty  he  lavished  an  admirable  craftsmanship  upon  it,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  craftsmanship  had  no  market  value. 

Poe's  Poems.  The  memorable  poems  of  Poe  are  exclusively 
lyrical.  As  we  have  seen,  Poe  held  that,  because  of  the  intensity 
of  poetry,  no  long-sustained  poetic  flight  is  possible;  and  this 
theory  was  quite  possibly  produced  by  his  own  experience.  Slight 
in  volume,  Poe's  poetry  is  remarkably  distinctive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  youthful  imitations  of  Byron  and  Coleridge,  his 
tone,  his  manner,  and  his  melody  are  unique.  In  not  a  few  poems 
his  romantic  conception  of  art  is  explicit.  The  "Sonnet— To 
Science"  expresses  his  romantic  preference  of  dreams  to  reality; 
"Romance,"  the  identity  of  art  and  emotion.  "Israfel,"  like  the 
"Kubla  Khan"  of  Coleridge,  expresses  the  romantic  poet's  yearn- 
ing after  supernal  loveliness.  "Eldorado"  symbolizes  the  ceaseless 
search  of  the  artist  after  ideal  perfection.  But  if  the  aspiration 
toward  supernal  beauty  is  explicit  in  these  poems,  it  is  implicit 
in  line  after  line  throughout  Poe's  poetry.  For  Poe  has,  like 
Coleridge  and  Shelley,  the  true  romantic  gift  of  suggesting 
strange  reaches  of  experience  which  mortal  senses  may  dream 
of,  but  not  completely  grasp.  Such  lines  as  these  are  the  essence 
of  romantic  suggestion: 

Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 

For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold  . . . 

Falling  in  wreaths  through  many  a  startled  star  . . . 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young  .  .  . 

From  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Space — out  of  Time. 

Dream  visions  of  some  vague  underworld  occur  often  in  Poe. 
The  morbidly  powerful  "Dream-Land"  and  the  marvelous  "City 
in  the  Sea"  disclose  the  poet's  skill  in  crystallizing  a  mood  by 
shadowy  portraiture  and  by  a  contexture  of  harmonies  in  a 
strange  minor  key.  And  quite  as  often  occur  those  poems  by 
which  Poe  is  best  known,  dirges  lamenting  the  death  of  some 
loved  one,  usually  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  describing  the  grief 
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of  the  bereaved  singer.  With  minor  variations,  this  same  elegiac 
theme  is  present  in  "The  Sleeper,"  "Lenore,"  "To  One  in  Para- 
dise," "The  Raven,"  "Ulalume,"  "For  Annie,"  and  "Annabel 
Lee."  The  majority  of  Poe's  poems  may  thus  be  described  as: 
(1)  expressions  of  his  ideals  of  art;  (2)  pictures  of  the  world  of 
shades;  and  (3)  dirges  lamenting  the  deaths  of  beautiful  maidens. 

Not  all,  however,  may  be  so  classified.  The  chiseled  beauty  of 
"To  Helen,"  the  terrible  philosophic  despair  of  "The  Conqueror 
Worm,"  and  the  technical  tour  de  force  of  "The  Bells"  indicate 
a  range  in  Poe  which  escapes  the  reader  who  knows  only  the 
familiar  "Raven"  and  "Annabel  Lee."  Nor  does  the  one  poem 
which  most  fully  suggests  the  whole  of  Poe's  imagination  belong 
in  any  of  these  classes.  To  realize  from  a  single  poem  Poe's  grasp 
of  the  romance  of  vague  antiquity,  his  bent  toward  the  strangely 
supernatural  and  strangely  morbid,  his  opulence  in  color,  his 
melody,  his  suggestiveness,  his  intensity  and  compression— above 
all,  his  absolute  individuality— one  must  read  "The  Haunted 
Palace,"  from  the  story,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 

Though  careless  of  rhyme,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  Poe 
was  in  most  respects  a  consummate  technician.  In  an  elaborate 
study,  "The  Rationale  of  Verse,"  he  maintains  that  English  meter 
and  scansion  are  based,  not  on  accent,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but 
on  time,  as  in  music.  Interested  in  the  rhythmical  potentialities 
of  words,  Poe  not  only  made  his  lines  melodious,  but  did  not 
scruple  to  attempt  the  most  amazing  verbal  gymnastry,  as  in  the 
quadrasyllabic  measures  of  "Ulalume."  Poe's  care  for  euphony 
is  shown  by  the  predominance  of  the  liquid  consonants,  and  es- 
pecially the  musical  n,  in  his  poetic  diction.  Technical  devices, 
such  as  alliteration,  assonance,  and  the  refrain,  Poe  had  at  instant 
command.  He  lavished  care  upon  even  the  minutest  details  of 
verse.  As  successive  editions  of  his  poems  were  published,  Poe 
revised  his  lines  again  and  again,  almost  invariably  improving 
their  meter  or  their  strength  of  thought. 

Poe's  verses,  however,  are  not  without  blemish.  With  all  his 
revision,  insipid  or  vulgarly  sentimental  lines  still  mar  the  other- 
wise perfect  beauty  of  a  poem  like  "Lenore."  "The  sweet  Lenore 
hath  gone  before"— a  line  fitted  for  nothing  better  than  the  obit- 
uary column  of  a  village  newspaper— illustrates  to  what  bathos 
even  a  brilliant  poet  may  sometimes  descend.  And  Poe's  techni- 
cal mastery  itself  mars  the  very  poems  it  makes.  Too  often  Poe's 
art  becomes  artifice.  In  "The  Raven"  and  "Ulalume"  technical 
virtuosity  has  run  to  seed.  Instead  of  the  true  poet,  Poe  has 
become  the  metrical  gymnast,  the  "jingle  man." 
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Suggestions  toward  Criticism.  To  estimate  the  historical 
achievement  of  Poe  is  easy;  to  judge  his  ultimate  worth,  difficult. 
Our  first  genuinely  fine  professional  critic,  he  set  a  high  and 
influential  standard  of  artistic  merit,  and  adhered  to  it,  even  in 
the  hack  work  of  bookreviewing,  with  considerable  fidelity.  He 
formulated  the  first  important  body  of  aesthetic  theory  in  Amer- 
ica. He  recognized  the  possibilities  of  the  short  tale  as  an  artistic 
form;  he  developed  a  technique  characterized  by  unity,  skill  in 
arousing  suspense,  rapidity  of  movement,  and  effective  climax; 
he  popularized  the  detective  story.  The  Gothic  tale  of  terror  he 
handled  with  peculiar  power,  discovering  the  sources  of  terror 
not  only  in  frightful  adventure  and  the  supernatural,  but,  more 
legitimately,  in  abnormal  psychology.  In  poetry,  he  responded 
lyrically  to  a  few  inherently  poetic  themes,  creating,  with  unique 
melody  and  strange  beauty,  dim  vistas  of  some  imaginary  under- 
world and  haunting  dirges  for  departed  beauty. 

As  to  the  ultimate  value  of  Poe's  work,  there  is  still  little 
agreement.  Not  only  do  estimates  of  Poe  vary  with  the  personal 
tastes  of  the  critic;  they  vary  as  the  critic's  attention  fixes  on  the 
technique,  the  neurotic  excitement,  or  the  pure  beauty  in  Poe. 
They  vary  also  as  the  critic  prefers  romantic  intensity  of  ex- 
perience, or  a  carefully  controlled  criticism  of  life.  The  most 
favorable  response  to  Poe  has  come  from  the  French  authors 
Baudelaire  and  Lemaitre,  who  found  in  his  works  a  new  thrill 
of  morbidity  and  decadence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humanistic 
British  critic,  Andrew  Lang,  objects  to  Poe's  inability  to  give,  as 
most  English  poets  have  given,  a  stimulating  interpretation  of 
life.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  high  worth  of 
romantic  beauty  and  romantic  excitement  is  once  admitted,  then 
the  greatness  of  Poe  is  fixed  beyond  question;  for  no  one  has 
more  completely  achieved  these  aims  than  he. 


V.  Herman  Melville  (1819-1891) 

Melville's  Wanderjahre.  In  midwinter  of  1841,  while  the 
aging  Cooper  was  at  work  on  the  manuscript  of  The  Deerslayer, 
a  robust  young  New  Yorker,  Herman  Melville,  signed  with  the 
whaling  vessel  Acushnet  for  a  voyage  of  indefinite  length  into 
the  equatorial  Pacific.  Brought  up  in  a  well-to-do  New  York 
family,  a  reader  of  Byron  and  Milton  and  Robert  Burton,  a 
schoolteacher  by  profession,  and  already  an  amateur  of  letters, 
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Melville  was  no  common  sailor.  He  was  rather  a  well-bred  youth 
who,  not  having  found  a  suitable  vocation,  was  ready  to  indulge 
his  restless  disposition  in  wandering.  But  the  whaleship  proved 
no  less  monotonous  than  the  schoolroom;  and,  after  eighteen 
months,  fearing  the  tyranny  of  a  brutal  captain,  Melville  es- 
caped with  a  companion  in  the  South  Sea  port  of  Nukuheva. 
Attempting  to  elude  pursuit,  the  two  descended  by  mistake  into 
the  valley  of  the  cannibal  Typees,  where  Melville  was  held  for 
some  months  in  a  friendly  imprisonment.  Upon  his  escape  from 
the  cannibals  he  led  a  roving  existence  among  the  Pacific  islands. 
He  wandered  as  far  north  as  Honolulu,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1843  shipped  for  home  on  the  frigate  United  States.  While 
homeward  bound,  he  read  from  the  Elizabethan  dramatists- 
Marlowe  and  Jonson  in  particular— whose  volcanic  energy  he  was 
in  a  few  years  to  emulate.  When,  after  nearly  four  years  of  wan- 
dering, he  finally  returned,  he  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  strange 
experiences  and  worldly  wisdom;  and,  what  was  quite  as  impor- 
tant, he  had  learned  by  long  experience  the  knack  of  storytelling. 
Many  a  strange  yarn  he  had  gathered  from  his  shipmates;  many 
a  story  he  had  himself  told,  in  the  forecastle  or  on  deck  under 
the  tropic  stars. 

Books  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Knowing  that  his  adven- 
tures had  interested  his  shipmates,  Melville  concluded  that  they 
would  interest  the  American  reading  public,  too.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  Typee  (1846),  a  joint  adventure  story  and  traveller's 
report,  based  on  his  imprisonment  among  the  South  Sea  island- 
ers. Melville  thereby  opened  a  virgin  literary  field,  and  his  pub- 
lic, though  somewhat  shocked  at  his  disclosures,  read  him  eagerly. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  combination  of  materials  in  Typee  that  the 
book  could  hardly  have  failed  of  popularity.  A  bluff,  jocose, 
irreverent  humor  salts  the  story.  Thrilling  adventures  take  place 
—Melville  and  his  companion  Toby  become  lost  in  a  thicket  of 
canes;  they  descend  frightful  abysses;  each  finally  escapes  only 
after  battling  his  way  through  savage  attacks.  No  less  new  than 
the  adventures  are  the  South  Sea  customs  and  manner  of  life 
which  Melville  describes— the  incomprehensible,  irreverent  hea- 
thenism of  the  islanders,  their  manufacture  of  tapa  clothing, 
their  meals  of  breadfruit  and  coconut,  their  fondness  for  tattoo- 
ing, the  arbitrary  taboos  which  govern  their  conduct.  Far  from 
describing  the  Marquesans  as  vicious,  filthy  savages,  Melville 
portrays  them  as  being  clean,  kindly,  and  full  of  carefree  jollity. 
Quarrels  never  happen  among  them;  illness  is  almost  unknown; 
and  personal  property  is  held  in  so  little  esteem  that  there  is 
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neither  a  thief  nor  a  lock  throughout  the  whole  Typee  valley. 
Melville's  story  has  therefore  the  charm  of  a  primitivistic  Utopia, 
as  well  as  the  piquancy  of  an  implied  criticism  of  the  burden- 
some artificialities  of  civilization. 

But  in  portraying  the  innocent  happiness  of  the  Polynesians, 
Melville  again  and  again  set  down  passages  over  which  his  prud- 
ish age  must  have  gasped.  What  was  the  decorous  American  lady 
of  the  forties,  with  her  yards  of  petticoats,  to  think  of  a  young 
man  who  acknowledged  that  the  Typees  went  in  bathing  au 
naturel,  who  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  a  beau- 
tiful female  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  the  act  of  smok- 
ing, and  who  had  evidently  been  on  good  terms  with  the  island 
beauty  Fayaway?  Moreover,  Melville  attacked  fearlessly  the  un- 
provoked cruelties  which  exploiting  Europeans  were  practicing 
among  the  natives.  Even  the  missionaries  did  not  escape  his 
chastisement.  For  the  missionaries  (so  Melville  felt),  while  pro- 
fessing to  introduce  to  the  heathen  the  compassionate  and  blame- 
less Christ,  had  in  reality  introduced  the  European  freebooter, 
who  sowed  venereal  diseases  among  the  natives  and  civilized 
them  into  draft  horses  to  do  his  work.  Hence,  while  Melville 
entertained  his  readers,  he  brought  down  the  wrath  of  not  a  few 
people  on  his  head.  Though  Typee  was  a  success,  it  was  in  part 
a  succes  de  scandale,  and  Melville  was  established  in  the  popular 
mind  as  an  author  of  questionable  decorum. 

Melville  followed  Typee  with  a  sequel,  Omoo  (1847),  a  pica_ 
resque  narrative  of  his  adventures  after  he  escaped  from  the  can- 
nibals. Omoo  is  a  melange  of  racy  characters  and  desultory  ad- 
ventures: characters  such  as  Dr.  Long  Ghost,  a  ship's  physician, 
gentleman,  scholar,  adventurer,  and  man  of  the  world;  adven- 
tures such  as  the  mutiny  at  Papeete,  imprisonment  in  a  British 
jail,  and  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Queen  Pomaree.  In  Omoo  Mel- 
ville handled  his  material  with  the  same  easy  skill  he  had  shown 
in  Typee;  apparently  he  still  had  an  inexhaustible  number  of 
tales  to  tell.  Feeling  assured  of  success  in  his  new  profession  of 
literature,  Melville  now  married  Elizabeth  Shaw,  daughter  of 
an  eminent  Massachusetts  judge,  and  made  his  home  with  her 
in  New  York. 

Popular  Entertainer,  Artist,  or  Philosopher?  In  his  next 
work,  the  uneven  allegory  entitled  Mardi  (1849),  Melville  gained 
in  wisdom  and  lost  in  popular  appeal.  Mardi  begins  like  another 
Omoo,  another  narrative  of  the  physical  adventures  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  But  when  the  hero,  Taji,  rescues  from  the  priests  a 
blue-eyed  maiden  called  Yillah,  the  story  leaps  to  the  plane  of 
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spiritual  adventure,  Yillah  being  a  symbol  of  spiritual  satisfac- 
tion. Wise  and  profound  though  Mardi  is,  its  ideas  and  symbols 
are  not  perfectly  fused;  the  gigantic  myth  conceived  in  Mel- 
ville's mind  failed  to  come  alive.  On  publication,  Mardi  met 
with  a  reception  far  less  cordial  than  that  of  Typee  and  Omoo. 
While  depending  for  a  livelihood  on  the  literary  market,  Mel- 
ville had  written  on  a  plane  incomprehensible  to  his  readers. 
Even  during  the  popularity  of  Typee  some  people  had  looked 
at  Melville's  work  askance;  now  a  perceptible  rift  opened  be- 
tween the  writer  and  his  audience. 

Melville  remained  nearer  his  audience  in  his  two  straightfor- 
ward tales  of  nautical  life:  Redburn  (1849),  a  partly  autobio- 
graphical story  of  youthful  disillusion,  which  rapidly  outsold  the 
profounder  Mardi;  and  White-Jacket  (1850),  a  firmly  handled 
characterization  of  life  on  board  a  naval  ship,  based  on  Melville's 
experiences  on  the  frigate  United  States.  Both  works  were  writ- 
ten under  financial  pressure,  which  their  moderate  sale  did  not 
wholly  remove.  In  1850,  in  order  to  reduce  his  expenses,  Mel- 
ville moved  his  family  from  New  York  to  Arrowhead,  a  farm- 
stead in  the  Berkshires  near  Pittsfield.  Here,  encouraged  by  his 
friendship  with  the  neighboring  Hawthorne,  he  began  work  on 
his  masterpiece,  Moby  Dick. 

Moby  Dick  was  written  out  of  the  throes  of  a  deep  unrest,  to 
which  several  causes  contributed.  Melville  was  harassed  by  the 
need  of  making  money  for  his  family,  and  his  energy  was  being 
sapped  by  the  monotonous  cares  of  the  farm.  Having  crowded 
his  past  ten  years  so  full  of  adventure,  he  must  have  looked  to- 
ward the  future  a  bit  wearily,  certain  that  he  could  not  recapture 
the  glamour  of  his  past.  Moreover,  he  had  loved  heartily  a  few 
great  ideal  qualities  of  manhood— wisdom,  justice,  gaiety,  purity, 
and  tenderness— and  his  mind  was  seared  by  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  these  qualities  counted  for  little  in  nature's  scheme. 
Men,  at  least  in  the  usual  American  surroundings,  were  prevail- 
ingly stupid,  or  unjust,  or  morose,  or  vile,  or  cruel;  and  in  the 
system  of  nature  the  ignoble  man  fared  as  well  as  the  noble.  And 
if  Melville  was  moved  to  love  an  unattainable  beauty  of  char- 
acter, he  was  moved  by  an  even  stronger  impulse  to  seek  and 
know  the  bare,  elemental  truth,  heedless  of  the  terrors  it  bore, 
and  heedless  of  the  conventions  that  might  restrain  him  from  it. 
In  this  impulse,  Melville  was  similar  to  the  transcendental  school 
of  Emerson,  but  his  adventurous  life  had  given  him  another 
view  of  the  truth  than  theirs.  Buoyant  optimists,  the  transcen- 
dentalists  believed  heartily  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  and 
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the  high  possibilities  of  man.  But  because  Melville  had  faced  the 
impersonal  terrors  of  storms  at  sea,  because  he  knew  the  savagery 
of  the  white  shark  and  the  equal  savagery  of  the  renegade  white 
man,  he  had  come  to  feel  that  nature  is  at  bottom  heartless  and 
inconceivably  cruel.  "Oh  horrible  vulturism  of  earth!"  he  ex- 
claims in  Moby  Dick.  The  invisible  spheres,  he  tells  us,  were 
formed  not  in  love,  but  in  fright.  He  agonized  over  the  spectacle 
of  victorious  cruelty  in  a  universe  supposedly  created  by  a  loving 
God: 

If  true  what  priests  avouch  of  Thee, 

The  shark  thou  madst,  yet  claimst  the  dove. 

Now  Melville  knew  well  the  danger  of  uttering  to  the  popular 
reader  the  obscure  voyagings  of  his  philosophical  spirit.  But  so 
imperious  was  his  impulse  to  expression  that  he  must  perforce 
reveal  at  least  some  of  his  thoughts.  "What  I  feel  most  moved  to 
write,"  he  told  Hawthorne,  "that  is  banned— it  will  not  pay.  Yet, 
altogether  write  the  other  way  I  cannot.  So  the  product  is  a  final 
hash;  and  all  my  books  are  botches."  In  short,  Melville's  mind 
in  1850  was  torn  between  desire  and  disillusion,  between  love 
of  the  good  and  despair  over  the  power  of  evil,  between  the  need 
to  write  for  bread  and  the  imperious  urge  to  write  for  self-expres- 
sion. Out  of  these  conflicts  emerged  that  great  tragic  novel  of  the 
sea,  Moby  Dick. 

Melville's  Masterpiece,  Moby  Dick  (1851).  But  Moby  Dick 
is  by  no  means  a  philosophical  story  altogether.  When  Melville 
wrote,  the  merchant  marine  of  New  England  still  swept  the  seven 
seas;  the  flag  of  the  Yankee  clipper  ship  still  flew  in  every  corner 
of  the  world.  Intrepid  captains  from  Salem  and  Nantucket  still 
hunted  the  whale  on  the  high  seas  and  gave  him  battle  with  har- 
poons. The  romance,  the  adventure,  the  courage,  the  squalor, 
the  brutality  of  the  great  whaling  industry,  Melville  knew  from 
experience,  and  he  fortified  his  experience  by  reading  every  avail- 
able book  on  whales  and  whaling.  As  a  result,  he  wrote  the  au- 
thentic record  of  a  mode  of  life  that  has  now  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  the  frontier  of  Leather-Stocking.  And  so  concretely 
does  he  picture  it  that  the  hardy  labor  of  the  crews— their  row- 
ing, harpooning,  pitchpoling,  butchering— stands  out  in  the  read- 
er's mind  with  the  vividness  of  thrilling  personal  experience,  en- 
hanced by  the  significance  of  art. 

Besides  being  a  description  of  whales  and  whaling,  Moby  Dick 
is  a  good  sea  yarn  of  humor  and  adventure;  and  to  many  readers 
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it  remains  no  more  than  this.  The  cannibal  Queequeg,  for  in- 
stance, is  both  humorous  and  heroic.  Having  reverently  wor- 
shiped his  miniature  idol,  he  nonchalantly  thrusts  it  away  into 
his  pocket  and  forgets  it.  When  offered  a  wheelbarrow  in  which 
to  roll  his  trunk  ashore,  he  hoists  both  trunk  and  wheelbarrow 
upon  his  broad  shoulders  and  goes  his  way.  When  the  Indian 
Tashtego  falls  into  the  sperm  vat  of  the  whale,  Queequeg  rescues 
him  by  a  feat  of  almost  superhuman  agility.  Other  adventures, 
such  as  the  capsizing  of  the  whaleboat  in  a  squall  and  the  capture 
of  the  first  whale,  are  as  full  of  rapid  action  as  Cooper's  sieges 
and  flights. 

Moby  Dick  is,  however,  only  in  part  an  adventure  tale  and  a 
record  of  the  vanished  industry  of  whaling.  Though  only  a  little 
is  written  in  the  dramatic  form,  Moby  Dick  is  in  effect  a  great 
philosophical  drama,  concerned,  like  Byron's  Cain  and  Shelley's 
Prometheus  Unbound,  with  man's  revolt  against  enthroned  evil. 
Captain  Ahab,  Melville's  villain-hero,  has  lost  a  leg  in  an  en- 
counter with  a  huge  sperm  whale  called  Moby  Dick.  With  a 
monomaniac's  avenging  energy,  he  binds  his  crew  by  oath  to  slay 
the  white  whale.  Thenceforward  Melville's  story  moves  through 
a  symbolism  as  profound  in  its  implications  as  that  of  Mardi,  but 
far  more  intelligible.  The  crew,  composed  of  men  of  all  nations, 
is  in  epitome  the  human  race,  pitting  its  puny  force  against  the 
incalculable  might  of  the  infinite.  The  white  whale  is  a  symbol 
of  the  aimless  malice,  wielded  by  tremendous  power,  which  Mel- 
ville feared  was  strongest  among  the  forces  that  rule  the  universe. 
Ahab  comes  to  identify  with  the  whale  not  only  his  bodily  woes, 
but  all  his  mental  and  spiritual  tortures: 

The  White  Whale  swam  before  him  as  the  monomaniac  incar- 
nation of  all  those  malicious  agencies  which  some  deep  men  feel 
eating  in  them,  till  they  are  left  living  on  with  half  a  heart  and 
half  a  lung.  That  intangible  malignity  which  has  been  from  the 
beginning;  to  whose  dominion  even  the  modern  Christians  ascribe 
one-half  of  the  worlds;  which  the  ancient  Ophites  of  the  east  rev- 
erenced in  their  statue  devil; — Ahab  did  not  fall  down  and  worship 
it  like  them;  but  deliberately  transferring  its  idea  to  the  abhorred 
white  whale,  he  pitted  himself,  all  mutilated,  against  it.  All  truth 
with  malice  in  it;  all  that  cracks  the  sinews  and  cakes  the  brain; 
all  the  subtle  demonisms  of  life  and  thought;  all  evil,  to  crazy  Ahab, 
was  visibly  personified,  and  made  practically  assailable  in  Moby 
Dick. 

As  Ahab  draws  near  the  home  of  Moby  Dick,  his  frenzy  for 
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the  chase  intensifies.  It  overrides  all  obstacles;  it  thrusts  aside  all 
those  securities  which  human  culture  has  created  as  bulwarks 
against  the  White  Whale.  Threatened  by  lightnings,  Ahab  thun- 
ders the  defiance  of  his  personality  against  the  impersonal  powers 
that  will  to  destroy  it.  Contemptuous  of  the  scientific  aid  of  his 
quadrant,  he  smashes  it  and  steers  by  dead  reckoning.  From  the 
entreaties  of  his  prudent  mate  that  he  turn  back,  Ahab  turns 
away,  though  tears  come  to  his  eyes.  Disregarding  the  pleas  for 
succor  from  the  smitten  ship,  the  Rachel,  he  hurries  onward  to 
raise  the  whale  and  join  pursuit.  After  a  terrible  three  days' 
chase,  the  whale  entangles  and  destroys  the  pursuing  boats,  bears 
down  upon  the  ship  in  sudden  malice,  staves  her  with  his  rush, 
and  sinks  her.  The  vengeance  of  Ahab  is  quenched  in  death; 
serenely  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  human  mites  who  wear  its 
waves  for  graveclothes,  the  great  shroud  of  the  sea  rolls  on. 

Intermingled  with  the  allegory  are  philosophical  essays  bril- 
liant in  exposition  and  pregnant  with  meaning:  now  a  dithyram- 
bic  on  the  dignity  of  human  courage;  now  a  parable  on  fate, 
necessity,  free  will,  and  chance;  now  an  amazing  take-off  on  the 
predatory  cruelty  of  man;  now  a  bantering  chapter  on  Jonah; 
now  a  despairing  cry  that  the  truest  of  all  books  is  Solomon's, 
and  that  Ecclesiastes  is  the  fine  hammered  steel  of  woe.  And 
wherever  Melville's  thought  tends,  whether  to  swift  naked 
narrative  or  to  the  grave  obiter  dicta  of  philosophy,  his  style 
triumphantly  envelops  it,  now  tense  with  speed,  now  lucid  in 
exposition,  now  throbbing  in  solemn  eloquence,  now  rising  to 
overwhelming  power.  Diverse  as  are  the  materials  which  Mel- 
ville weaves  together,  they  form  a  complete  whole,  even  as,  in 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakespeare's  lovers,  country 
churls,  and  fairies  dwell  in  the  same  romantic  world,  all  their 
incongruities  merely  rounding  out  its  magical  completeness.  In 
fine,  Melville  succeeded,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  embodying 
his  interpretation  of  life  in  an  original,  self-consistent  myth, 
beautiful,  terrible,  and  profoundly  suggestive.  Not  depending, 
like  Shelley,  on  the  legends  of  a  bygone  age,  he  fashioned  from 
his  own  race  and  time  his  own  Prometheus— a  gaunt  New  Bed- 
ford whaling  captain  who  dared  more  terrors  than  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove. 

Melville's  Loss  of  His  Audience.  Triumphant  as  was  Mel- 
ville's creation,  it  brought  him  to  the  lees  of  despair.  To  com- 
plete Moby  Dick  had  required  a  tremendous  concentration  of 
energy,  and  Melville,  robust  though  he  was,  was  left  exhausted 
and  ill.  Disappointment,  however,  cut  him  deeper  than  illness. 
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His  supreme  effort  the  public  treated  not  with  enmity,  but— 
what  was  far  worse— with  indifference.  So  small  were  the  sales 
of  Moby  Dick  that  they  did  not  even  erase  a  debt  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  which  Melville  owed  his  publishers.  Moreover,  of 
the  critics  who  reviewed  Moby  Dick,  even  the  most  favorable 
did  not  really  comprehend  it,  and  some  denounced  it  as  maniacal 
gibberish.  Formerly,  after  the  dubious  reception  of  Mardi,  Mel- 
ville had  been  willing  to  conciliate  his  public.  Now,  exhausted 
and  bitter,  he  apparently  resolved  to  defy  them.  If  they  thought 
Moby  Dick  maniacal  in  its  extravagance,  he  would  show  them 
a  novel  still  more  extravagant.  If  they  thought  he  had  painted 
the  hues  of  life  too  darkly,  he  would  show  the  ultimate,  starless 
black. 

Pierre  (1852)  sets  forth  a  twofold  theme— the  impracticality  of 
virtue  and  the  deceitfulness  of  good  intentions.  Pierre  Glendin- 
ning,  in  a  quixotically  chivalrous  attempt  to  protect  his  illegiti- 
mate half  sister  Isabel,  involves  both  himself  and  her  in  ruin, 
only  to  discover  that  his  underlying  motive  has  been,  not  gener- 
osity, but  incestuous  desire.  Now  to  have  offered  a  novel  on  such 
a  theme  even  to  Friedrich  Schlegel's  romantic  Germany  would 
have  been  unwise;  to  offer  it  to  the  decorous  American  readers  of 
the  annuals  and  ladies'  books  was  suicidal.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Melville  displayed  in  Pierre  little  skill  in  controlling  his 
material;  the  novel  abounds  in  stylistic  and  other  faults,  which 
gave  point  to  the  growing  disfavor  with  which  Melville  was 
viewed.  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  writing  in  1853,  predicted  that  all 
of  Melville's  hard-earned  fame  would  tumble  over  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  if  another  such  weight  as  Pierre  were  attached  to  it. 
But  so  far  as  Melville's  contemporaries  were  concerned,  he  had 
already  taken  the  irretrievable  plunge.  After  1852  the  demand 
for  his  books  fell  off  so  disastrously  that  his  royalties  on  all  his 
works  put  together  rarely  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  per  year. 

For  years  Melville  struggled  on.  Ill  and  on  the  verge  of  pov- 
erty, he  tilled  his  farm  and  wrote.  Story  after  story,  including, 
among  much  mediocre  work,  two  tales  of  supreme  merit,  he 
tossed  into  the  oblivious  sea  of  journalism.  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
recoup  himself  he  adopted  again  the  picaresque  novel  of  adven- 
ture, but  the  device  that  had  succeeded  after  Mardi  did  not  avail 
him  now.  Meanwhile,  to  relieve  the  somber  questionings  of  his 
mind,  he  turned,  as  Thomas  Hardy  was  to  do  later,  to  poetry.  In 
1 866,  giving  up  the  effort  to  live  by  writing,  he  accepted  a  place 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  And,  as  the  years  passed,  and 
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he  was  relieved  from  the  deadening  grind  of  poverty,  some  of 
the  bitterness  dissolved  away,  so  that  he  was  able  in  his  latter 
years  to  achieve  an  inner  calm,  and  even  joviality. 

The  "Shorter  Novels."  Of  Melville's  three  significant  "short- 
er novels,"  one  is  a  series  of  brief  sketches  and  tales;  the  other 
two  are  "long  stories,"  comparable  to  Conrad's  "Youth"  or  Henry 
James's  "The  Lesson  of  the  Master,"  midway  in  length  between 
the  short  tale  and  the  novel.  "The  Encantadas"  (1854)  is  a  series 
of  marvelous  word  paintings  of  the  Galapagos  Islands— solitary 
volcanic  cinders  of  the  equatorial  waters,  as  desolate  as  the  Mar- 
quesas are  luxuriant.  "Benito  Cereno"  (1855),  which  has  been 
called  the  greatest  short  story  in  English,  is  a  mystery  tale  of  the 
sea,  so  skillfully  complicated  that  the  reader  never  guesses  the 
secret  until  Melville  is  ready  for  its  complete,  final  revelation. 
"Billy  Budd,  Foretopman"  (written  1888-1891)  relates  how,  be- 
tween the  persecutions  of  an  officer  and  the  ironclad  demands 
of  discipline,  a  manly  young  sailor  is  done  to  death,  and  yet,  in 
remaining  even-tempered  and  lovable,  is  victorious  even  in  de- 
feat. In  outward  events,  "Billy  Budd"  is  as  tragical  as  Pierre;  but 
the  bitterness  of  that  novel  is  replaced  by  the  serenity  that  came 
to  Melville  with  advancing  age. 

The  Story  of  Melville's  Reputation.  During  the  long  years 
between  the  publication  of  Pierre  and  his  death,  Melville  lapsed 
into  obscurity.  A  few  authors,  like  Robert  Buchanan  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  professed  their  admiration  for  him,  and  abor- 
tive attempts  were  made  to  create  a  new  interest  in  his  work.  Yet 
at  his  death  in  1891  he  was  so  obscure  that  only  one  newspaper 
published  an  obituary  account,  and  this  was  only  a  few  lines  in 
length.  Only  in  1919,  with  the  centenary  of  Melville's  birth,  did 
his  fame  begin  to  fulfill  its  early  promise.  A  new  interest  in  Mel- 
ville's locale  was  then  being  created  by  books  like  Frederick 
O'Brien's  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas,  and  readers  turned 
back  naturally  to  the  literary  discoverer  of  the  South  Sea  won- 
derland. Moreover,  the  twentieth  century  found  in  Melville  no 
mere  exotic  romancer;  it  discovered  a  thinker  whose  cynical  bit- 
terness gave  voice  to  its  own  mood  of  disenchantment.  The  pes- 
simism that  was  so  little  intelligible  to  Melville's  generation  has 
found  a  response  in  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  own.  All  these 
and  other  influences  have  led  to  an  estimate  of  Melville's  great- 
ness so  lofty  that  critics  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  at  its 
present  altitude.  But  no  later  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say,  will  overcloud  his  personal  fascination  or  deprive  him  of 
a  major  place  in  our  literary  history. 
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A  Resume:  Romanticism,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Pro- 
fession of  Letters.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  States  from 
1800  to  1870  involves  the  most  diverse  personalities  and  ma- 
terials: from  the  restrained  Bryant  to  the  volcanic  Melville;  from 
the  frontier  of  Cooper  to  the  picturesque  England  of  Irving.  Yet 
these  authors  have  in  common  something  more  than  the  roman- 
tic impulses  which  affected  all  American  writers  of  the  age.  In 
Irving  and  Cooper  the  Middle  States  produced  the  first  Ameri- 
can writers  of  classic  merit,  and  the  first  to  win  international 
recognition.  From  Irving  through  Melville,  they  were  all  inter- 
ested primarily  in  literature  as  an  art,  and  only  secondarily  in 
literature  as  an  agent  of  philosophy  or  social  criticism.  That  art, 
moreover,  was  largely  commercialized;  Irving  and  his  successors 
all  worked  in  a  semi-journalistic  milieu,  in  close  touch  with  an 
audience  furnished  by  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  commercial 
centers  and  their  tributaries.  The  contemporary  taste  of  that 
audience  left  the  stamp  of  its  refined  sensibility  on  Irving,  and 
of  its  Gothic  extravagance  on  Poe;  and  it  laid  the  heavy  hand  of 
neglect  on  the  rebellious  Melville  who  sought  to  flout  it.  We  are 
now  to  follow  a  more  radical,  less  belletristic  movement,  which 
arose  in  New  England  about  half  a  generation  (to  speak  roughly) 
after  Irving  and  Cooper  and  Bryant  had  achieved  eminence.  In 
the  persons  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  that  movement  was  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  independent  utterance  this  continent  has 
seen.  In  Longfellow,  it  was  to  revert  toward  the  milder  artistry 
of  Irving. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


The  New  England  Renaissance:  Romanticism  and 

the  Puritan  Legacy 

/.  Social  and  Intellectual  Forces 

The  Lapse  and  the  Revival  of  New  England  Leadership. 
While  a  belletristic  literature  of  high  merit  was  developing  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  literary  genius  of  New  England 
long  lay  dormant.  Since  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  section  had 
brought  forth  no  really  pre-eminent  thinker  or  author.  While 
the  down-East  merchant  and  sea  captain  were  making  fortunes 
out  of  the  fisheries  and  slave  trade,  while  a  new  manufacturing 
industry  was  arising,  while  the  propertied  classes  were  settling 
down  into  a  comfortable  thrift,  no  surge  of  creative  energy  came 
to  awaken  the  people  who  had  once  produced  a  Winthrop  and 
a  Roger  Williams.  According  to  Emerson,  who  spoke  with  par- 
donable exaggeration,  there  was  not  a  book,  a  speech,  a  con- 
versation, or  a  thought  in  Massachusetts  from  1790  to  1820. 

An  extraordinary  revival  of  the  New  England  intellect,  which 
began  about  1820,  reached  its  height  between  1830  and  1850, 
and  flickered  down  after  the  Civil  War,  is  called  the  New  Eng- 
land Renaissance.  Like  the  literature  of  the  Middle  States,  that  of 
the  New  England  renaissance  was  the  fruit  of  the  new  romantic 
spirit.  But  in  its  stress  on  spiritual  values,  in  its  serious  concern 
over  weighty  matters  of  the  soul,  it  resembles  also  the  older  Puri- 
tanism of  New  England.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  far 
more  concerned  with  the  business  of  religion,  politics,  or  reform 
than  with  the  creation  of  entertainment  for  fashionable  parlors. 

Romanticism  in  Religion:  The  Unitarians.  As  was  natural 
for  New  England,  the  first  development  of  the  romantic  spirit 
was  religious  in  character.  Unlike  the  Calvinism  of  Edwards, 
with  its  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  its  exaltation  of  the  Cre- 
ator at  the  expense  of  the  creature,  the  romantic  spirit  empha- 
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sized  the  worth  of  human  nature.  Indeed,  the  very  foundation  of 
republican  government,  under  which  the  people  of  New  England 
lived,  was  the  assumption  that  the  individual  citizen  is  sound. 
Far  higher  hopes  for  mankind,  moreover,  were  being  suggested 
by  European  thinkers  like  Condorcet  and  Godwin,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  human  race  through  the 
control  of  reason.  To  this  hopeful  view  of  man,  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  older  Calvinism,  the  experience  of  New  England  lent 
sanction.  Looking  upon  his  decent,  temperate  neighbors,  with 
their  frugal  and  well-appointed  lives,  the  eighteenth-century 
Yankee  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  their  total  depravity. 

Though  conservative  Boston  sturdily  denounced  'Trench 
atheistic  philosophy,"  the  essential  ideas  of  the  French  liberals 
entered  New  England  through  native  leaders  and  began  their 
work  of  disintegration.  As  early  as  1 750  Jonathan  Mayhew,  pastor 
of  the  West  Church  at  Boston,  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  character  instead  of  by  God's  election.  When  it  was 
once  admitted,  the  doctrine  of  human  excellence  proved  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences.  If  man  can  save  himself,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  divine  mediator,  Christ,  and  an  ever-present  divine 
comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
Trinity,  therefore,  the  Massachusetts  leaders  soon  found  them- 
selves preaching  the  strict  unity  of  God.  That  Calvinism  had 
served  out  its  day  in  Boston  is  shown  by  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  the  new  religion.  In  the  contests  between  orthodoxy  and 
liberalism  which  were  waged  intermittently  for  a  generation 
after  1 800,  the  liberals— that  is,  the  Unitarians— were  usually  suc- 
cessful. Under  their  influence  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  was 
founded  in  1816;  and  by  their  efforts  a  separate  religious  body, 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  was  formed  in  1825.  At  first 
a  rather  pale,  formal  faith,  Unitarianism  soon  developed,  in  the 
preaching  of  men  like  William  Ellery  Channing,  into  a  genuine 
spiritual  power,  fitted  to  nurture  men's  souls  and  move  men  to 
action. 

Romanticism  and  Reform.  While  Channing  was  invigorat- 
ing the  staid  respectability  of  Unitarianism,  a  new  interest  in 
social  reform  was  beginning  to  arise  in  the  United  States,  an  in- 
terest of  which  New  England  created  a  liberal  portion.  As  with 
Unitarianism,  the  germinal  force  of  this  movement  was  the  ro- 
mantic assumption  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  life,  operating 
on  the  native  idealism  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  Now 
the  conservative  reaction  that  followed  the  Revolution  had  af- 
forded to  reform  no  congenial  soil.  But  as  it  was  found  that  re- 
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publicanism  alone  did  not  insure  the  welfare  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, as  the  first  unsettling  influences  of  the  machine  age  came  to 
be  felt  in  America,  and  as  echoes  reached  the  United  States  from 
Chartism  and  other  radical  movements  abroad,  the  social  atmos- 
phere became  alive  with  uneasy,  restless  projects  for  reform.  The 
Jacksonian  period,  the  forties,  and  the  fifties  were  a  turbid, 
changeful  era,  more  congenial  to  radicalisms  than  the  decorous 
"era  of  good  feeling"  which  they  displaced.  In  no  way  did  the 
impulse  for  reform  express  itself  more  characteristically  than  in 
the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Long  existent,  the  contest  with  slavery 
became  militant  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  founded  the 
Liberator  in  183 1.  Though  they  met  with  violent  opposition,  the 
Abolitionists  gathered  to  themselves  some  of  New  England's 
strongest  and  most  thoughtful  men— Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Theo- 
dore Parker— and  waged  their  warfare  with  absolute  consecra- 
tion. About  this  central  vortex  of  abolition  played  many  lesser 
eddies  of  reform— temperance  agitation,  the  woman's  rights 
movement,  perfectionism,  and  numerous  others— all  stemming 
from  religious  enthusiasm  or  from  the  democratic  ferment  of  the 
time. 

This  congeries  of  reform  movements  did  not  lack  its  humor- 
ous side.  It  developed,  of  course,  a  "lunatic  fringe"  and  a  series 
of  abortive  agitations  in  support  of  fantastic  whims.  In  describ- 
ing the  miscellaneous  fervor  of  a  convention  of  enthusiasts, 
Emerson  wrote,  "Madmen,  madwomen,  men  with  beards,  Dunk- 
ers,  Muggletonians,  Come-outers,  Groaners,  Agrarians,  Seventh- 
day  Baptists,  Quakers,  Abolitionists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians  and 
Philosophers,— all  came  successively  to  the  top  and  seized  their 
moment,  if  not  their  hour,  wherein  to  chide,  or  pray,  or  preach, 
or  protest."  Pointless  as  some  of  these  agitations  doubtless  were, 
they  all  contributed  to  the  literature  of  New  England  at  least 
this:  they  helped  to  change  an  environment  that  was  stiff,  con- 
servative, and  mentally  sterile  into  one  that  was  pliant,  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  and  mentally  fecund.  They  helped  create  the  time- 
spirit  in  which  an  Emerson,  a  Hawthorne,  worked. 

The  Reading  of  European  Literature.  Beside  Unitarianism 
and  reform,  a  third  force  was  operative  in  the  changing  society 
of  New  England— the  reading  of  European  literature.  For  genera- 
tions secular  literature,  particularly  in  its  lighter  forms  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  had  been  frowned  on  in  New  England;  and  when  the 
heirs  of  Puritanism  were  released  from  their  inhibitions,  they 
seized  upon  European  romanticism  with  the  avidity  of  a  people 
who  had  been  aesthetically  starved.  Within  a  single  generation, 
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according  to  Barrett  Wendell,  Boston  possessed  itself  of  the  liter- 
ature and  philosophy  of  Germany.  In  1819  Harvard  College  of- 
fered its  first  formal  recognition  to  modern  literature  in  em- 
ploying George  Ticknor  as  professor  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
belles-lettres;  and,  in  opening  to  their  students  the  wealth  of  ex- 
perience recorded  in  modern  writings,  other  colleges  soon  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Harvard.  New  England's  conquest  of 
European  literature  was  perhaps  most  fully  exemplified  in  the 
person  of  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  student,  translator,  conversa- 
tionalist, transcendentalist,  and  literary  critic  for  Horace  Gree- 
ley's New  York  Tribune.  Though  her  work  was  cut  short  by  her 
premature  death  in  1850,  Margaret  Fuller  had  already  done 
much,  as  she  felt  with  satisfaction,  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
great  minds  of  Germany  and  Italy  among  her  countrymen.  To 
the  same  end,  as  we  shall  see  later,  much  of  the  work  of  Longfel- 
low and  Lowell  was  directed.  In  short,  the  New  England  reader 
took  possession  of  the  literature  of  his  own  time  with  a  delight 
as  fresh  as  that  with  which  the  Renaissance  scholars  recovered  the 
ancient  classics.  In  literature  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  social  re- 
form, the  New  England  of  the  romantic  period  experienced  a 
genuine  renaissance. 

Romanticism  in  Philosophy:  The  Transcendentalists.  In 
this  novel  milieu  there  assembled  between  1 830  and  1 835  a  group 
of  thinkers  who  came  to  be  called  transcendentalists.  Though  the 
group  was  never  compact  or  closed,  it  possessed  a  kind  of  nucleus 
in  the  Transcendentalist  Club,  which  was  formed  in  1836  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  Hedge,  Convers  Francis,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Bronson  Alcott.  Among  the  later  members 
and  sympathizers  were  Theodore  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  Ores- 
tes Brownson,  Elizabeth  and  Sophia  Peabody,  Jones  Very, 
Christopher  Cranch,  Charles  T.  Follen,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  and  Henry  David  Thoreau.  These  widely  varying  person- 
alities were  united  in  no  formal  credo,  but  in  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests  and  in  a  common  attitude  toward  life. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  outline  any  single,  definite  set  of 
transcendental  beliefs,  it  is  possible  to  describe,  in  general  terms, 
this  way  of  life  which  most  transcendentalists  approved,  and  the 
picture  of  the  cosmos  which  their  minds  formed. 

Deepest  perhaps  in  the  transcendentalist  mind  was  the  ro- 
mantic trust  in  human  nature,  together  with  a  corollary  which 
not  all  romanticists  drew— an  absolute  reliance  upon  their  own 
independent  thought.  Casting  aside  traditions,  creeds,  even 
history  if  need  be,  the  transcendentalist  was  to  think  and  to  live 
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independently,  trusting  his  own  inner  promptings,  confident  that 
his  individual  personality  would  not  mislead  him.  And  by  the 
side  of  this  self-trust  was  its  complementary  trait,  a  pure  zeal  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ideal  life,  both  individual  and  social.  To 
the  good  life,  the  individual  might  attain  through  self-culture; 
society  at  large,  through  reform.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
transcendentalists  were  readers,  conversationalists,  and  thinkers; 
on  the  other,  they  were,  many  of  them,  advocates  of  temperance, 
anti-slavery,  economic,  or  other  reforms. 

On  broader,  more  cosmical  issues,  the  transcendentalist  views 
are  a  part  of  that  romantic,  intuitional  philosophy  which  engaged 
Europe  for  the  half-century  following  Immanuel  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  (1781).  Dissatisfied  with  the  scientific  rational- 
ism of  the  age  of  Franklin,  Kant  sought  to  show  that  the  human 
reason  can  deal  reliably  only  with  phenomena,  and  that  in  the 
realm  of  absolute  verity  reason  is  powerless;  it  can  neither  prove 
nor  disprove.  Nevertheless,  our  human  nature  demands  that  we 
live  by  certain  ultrarational  ideas— ideas  such  as  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality.  To  this  realm,  where  reason  is  powerless,  hu- 
man nature  has  an  approach  through  faith.  After  Kant,  therefore, 
the  fascinating  problem  of  European  philosophers  was  to  explore 
this  world-beyond-phenomena  which  he  had  postulated.  To 
speculate  on  this  ultraphenomenal  world,  philosophers  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  not  to  reason  or  science,  but  to  intu- 
ition; they  became  not  logicians,  but  mystics. 

The  transcendentalists,  then,  were  mystics.  They  hoped  to 
"transcend"  the  realm  of  phenomena,  and  receive  their  inspira- 
tions toward  truth  at  first  hand  from  the  Deity,  unsullied  by  any 
contact  with  matter.  Spiritual  verities  alone  were  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  transcendentalists;  and,  like  the  "divine  and 
supernatural  light"  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  these  were  immedi- 
ately imparted  to  the  soul  from  God.  Yet  God,  the  Over-Soul, 
was  revealed  also  in  nature,  which  was  a  beautiful  web  of  appear- 
ances veiling  the  spirituality  of  the  universe,  a  living  garment, 
half  concealing,  half  revealing,  the  Deity  within. 

Of  necessity,  transcendentalism  expressed  itself  in  the  most 
various  forms,  as  the  movement  itself  was  somewhat  confused 
and  inchoate.  The  pulpit,  the  lecture  platform,  the  reform  or- 
ganization, and  the  press  were  all  used  for  the  expression  of  tran- 
scendental thought.  Among  the  transcendental  journals  the  most 
important  was  The  Dial  (1840-1844).  Under  the  editorship  first 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  later  of  Emerson,  The  Dial  offered  en- 
couragement to  authors— Thoreau  in  particular— whose  work  was 
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not  adapted  to  journals  of  entertainment  like  Graham's.  An- 
other tangible  expression  of  transcendentalism  was  the  com- 
munal organization  of  Brook  Farm,  where  a  number  of  the 
transcendentalists  attempted  to  combine  the  work  of  earning  a 
living  with  the  leisure  necessary  for  cultivating  the  inner  life, 
Valuable  though  it  was  as  an  expression  of  the  social  and  ethical 
interests  of  transcendentalism,  the  Brook  Farm  community  exer- 
cised comparatively  little  influence  on  American  literature. 

Transcendentalism,  like  the  reform  movements  with  which  it 
so  often  blended,  had  its  vagaries.  To  dwell  on  these,  though 
easy,  is  far  less  profitable  than  to  point  out  certain  positive  con- 
tributions which  the  transcendentalists  gave  to  America.  The 
most  conservative  historian  must  admit  that  the  transcendental- 
ists accomplished  at  least  three  things:  First,  they  developed  a 
new  and  singularly  attractive  conception  of  the  good  life,  char- 
acterized by  self-trust,  a  joyous  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  sincere 
altruism.  Second,  in  an  age  given  over  largely  to  material  expan- 
sion, they  brought  to  bear  on  American  institutions,  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  their  idealistic  philosophy,  a  keen  and  search- 
ing criticism.  And  third,  they  formed  an  environment  in  which 
the  genius  of  an  Emerson  and  a  Thoreau  could  come  to  flower. 


//.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882) 

Emerson's  Youth.  From  childhood  in  the  comfortable  home 
of  a  Boston  Unitarian  minister,  Emerson  came  but  tardily  to  his 
literary  fulfillment.  He  had  the  mental  stimulus  given  by  his 
aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson;  and  as  a  Harvard  undergraduate  he 
was  already  showing  the  interest  in  "Rhetoric"  that  anticipates 
his  later  place  as  the  spokesman  of  Transcendentalism.  But  the 
premature  death  of  his  father  had  left  the  family  in  near-poverty, 
and  Emerson's  health  was  often  precarious.  His  profession,  the 
ministry,  chosen  from  circumstance  rather  than  from  convic- 
tion, came  to  be  increasingly  uncongenial.  Not  long  after  the 
brief  interlude  of  his  marriage  to  Ellen  Tucker,  he  faced  the 
choice  between  the  ministry  and  his  own  imperious  urge  toward 
spiritual  freedom.  He  resigned  his  pastorate,  the  immediate  oc- 
casion being  his  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  soon 
afterward  left  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  learn- 
ing at  first  hand,  by  living  it,  the  lesson  of  independence  that 
was  to  be  the  core  of  his  literary  message. 

His  Emergence  as  an  Author.  While  abroad,  Emerson  was 
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less  interested  in  the  picturesque  scenes  than  in  the  men  of 
Europe.  Hence  he  visited  Landor,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
and  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  the  then  obscure  Carlyle. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  sailed  for  America,  he  brought  with  him 
the  conviction  that  not  one  of  the  men  he  had  met  possessed  a 
mind  of  the  very  first  order— a  mind  comparable  with  that  of 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare— and  that  he  must  work  out,  inde- 
pendently, his  own  scheme  of  life. 

Once  more  in  Massachusetts,  Emerson  preached  occasionally, 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  significance  for  his  works,  began  lectur- 
ing on  the  lyceum  platform.  By  1833  he  had  written  portions  of 
the  little  book  {Nature,  published  in  1836)  which  gives  the  first 
broad  survey  of  his  mature  philosophy.  In  1 834  he  made  his  home 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  The  following  year  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Lydia  Jackson.  That  he  had  found  a  group  of  congenial 
associates  is  shown  by  his  part,  during  the  next  year,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Transcendental  Club.  As  he  lived  on  quietly  at  Con- 
cord, his  circle  came  to  include  some  of  the  foremost  authors 
and  thinkers  of  New  England.  He  was  intimate  with  Bronson 
Alcott  and  Thoreau,  and  he  maintained  friendships  with  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  others. 

In  1837  Emerson  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  Harvard,  and  his  message  on  "The  American  Scholar" 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point,  if  not  in  his  career,  at  least  in  the 
growth  of  his  reputation.  The  heart  of  his  message  was,  as  so  often 
later,  an  exhortation  to  mental  independence.  The  primary  duty 
of  the  scholar,  so  he  maintained,  is  self-trust— a  self-trust  which 
keeps  him  independent  alike  of  the  enslaving  force  of  tradition 
and  of  the  materialism  of  his  own  age.  Educated  by  contact  with 
nature,  by  the  stimulus  of  the  mind  of  the  past,  and  by  action, 
intelligently  conscious  of  the  modern  interest  in  the  individual 
man  and  in  the  commonplace,  the  scholar  is  to  "feel  all  confidence 
in  himself,  and  to  defer  never  to  the  popular  cry."  Free  and 
courageous,  he  is  "to  cheer,  to  raise,  and  to  guide  men  by  showing 
them  facts  amidst  appearances."  Emerson's  lecture  established 
him  at  once  as  a  leader  of  New  England  thought.  According  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "No  listener  ever  forgot  that  address, 
and  among  all  the  notable  utterances  of  the  speaker  it  may  be 
questioned  if  one  ever  contained  more  truth  in  language  more 
like  that  of  immediate  inspiration." 

In  1838  Emerson  was  again  invited  to  lecture  at  Harvard,  this 
time  before  the  Divinity  School.  The  message  of  mental  inde- 
pendence which  he  had  elaborated  in  "The  American  Scholar," 
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he  now  applied  to  religion,  urging  the  students  to  cast  behind 
them  all  creeds  and  forms,  wait  for  new  revelation,  and  acquaint 
themselves  at  first  hand  with  Deity.  A  message  so  radical,  so  dis- 
integrating, provoked  a  vigorous  reaction  that  finally  closed  the 
pulpit  to  Emerson  and  came  near  excluding  him  from  the  lecture 
platform  also.  His  popularity  survived,  however;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  lyceum  lecture  became,  indeed,  his  financial  mainstay 
—his  profession,  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  profes- 
sion apart  from  letters.  For  a  generation  he  was  a  familiar  figure 
about  the  New  England  countryside,  a  sort  of  lay  preacher  who 
journeyed  now  to  this  town  hall,  now  to  that,  through  winter 
snows  or  summer  thundershowers,  to  deliver  messages  on  "The 
Over-Soul,"  "Self- Reliance,"  "Compensation,"  "Friendship/' 
"History,"  "Politics,"  and  "The  New  England  Reformers."  From 
1842  to  1844  he  edited  The  Dial.  In  1847,  and  again  in  1872, 
he  visited  England,  renewing  his  friendship  with  Carlyle,  and 
meeting  such  eminent  Victorians  as  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Dis- 
raeli, Thackeray,  and  Palmerston.  Between  1850  and  1870  he 
made  almost  yearly  lecture  tours  through  the  West,  meeting  the 
hardships  of  travel  with  much  good  humor,  and  discovering  in 
the  boundless  opportunities  offered  by  the  West  a  new  sanction 
for  his  optimistic  philosophy.  From  year  to  year  he  published 
volumes  of  essays  and  poetry,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Essays  (1841);  Essays,  Second  Series  (1844);  Poems  (1847); 
Representative  Men  (1850);  and  English  Traits  (1856).  As  old 
age  approached,  Emerson  faced  the  decline  of  his  powers  with 
the  same  gentle  serenity  that  had  characterized  his  entire  life. 

Emerson's  Philosophical  Outlook.  Emerson's  works,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  are  devoted  largely  to  a  persuasive  statement 
of  his  philosophical  views.  Like  the  other  transcendentalists, 
Emerson  never  formulated  a  systematic  philosophy,  but  he  did 
develop  a  provocative  and  surprisingly  consistent  view  of  life.  To 
the  creation  of  this  view  many  influences  contributed— his  herit- 
age of  Puritan  earnestness,  the  romantic  faith  in  the  individual 
soul,  the  well-contented  economic  society  about  him,  the  rapidly 
accumulating  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  his  own 
mystical  yet  shrewd  personality.  And,  although  he  developed 
much  from  within,  he  assimilated  many  a  concept  from  other 
philosophers  of  idealism,  from  the  German  and  English  tran- 
scendentalists, from  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  from  Plato,  from  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  from  the  authors  of  the  oriental  scriptures. 

What,  then,  is  the  composite  picture  of  the  Universe  which 
Emerson  created  out  of  these  divergent  materials?  The  central 
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force  in  all  life,  as  Emerson  conceives  it,  is  the  Over-Soul— a  vast, 
divine,  spiritual  existence— omnipresent,  immanent,  and  benevo- 
lent. To  the  human  mind,  knowledge  of  this  Divinity  comes 
through  intuition.  Not  to  reason,  as  the  eighteenth  century  would 
have  it,  but  to  the  involuntary  perceptions  of  the  mind,  a  perfect 
faith  is  due.  Through  mysticism  alone  can  man  penetrate  into 
that  vast  realm  of  spiritual  verities  which  Kant  had  described  as 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  From  these  conceptions  of  the 
Over-Soul  and  of  intuition,  the  cardinal  teaching  of  Emerson, 
self-reliance,  follows  naturally;  for,  if  the  divine  mind  is  indeed 
present  through  intuition  in  the  human,  reliance  on  oneself  be- 
comes no  less  than  reliance  on  the  World  Soul.  And  to  this  tonic 
message  of  self-reliance,  Emerson  adds  the  doctrine  of  a  limitless 
progress,  an  unending  growth,  for  the  independent  spirit. 
Though  society  as  a  whole  does  not  truly  progress,  the  individual 
mind,  as  it  gradually  unfolds  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  is  limitless 
in  its  capacities.  "Before  the  immense  possibilities  of  men  all 
mere  experience,  however  spotless  and  sainted,  shrinks  away." 

Emerson's  ideas  of  the  Over-Soul,  self-reliance,  and  the  high 
possibilities  of  man  are,  of  course,  sanction  enough  for  a  most 
hopeful  outlook  on  life.  Optimism  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the 
principal  traits  of  Emerson's  thought.  Moreover,  Emerson's  op- 
timism is  upheld  by  other  supports  as  well.  The  terrible  problem 
of  evil,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  Melville  and  Hawthorne, 
Emerson  disposes  of  somewhat  too  cavalierly.  Unfamiliar,  in  his 
quiet  provincial  environment,  with  the  paralyzing  wrongs  of 
predatory  business  and  organized  vice,  he  accepted  in  part  the 
Neo-Platonic  theory  that  wickedness  is  merely  negative  in  nature; 
so  that  the  pessimism  born  of  a  profound  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  evil  passed  him  by.*  In  the  material  world,  moreover, 
no  genuine  harm  can  befall  a  man,  for  every  mishap,  as  well  as 
every  piece  of  good  fortune,  is  balanced  by  a  "compensation" 
which  restores  the  equilibrium  of  fate.  Safe  therefore  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  man  is  left  free  to  explore  the  rewards  of  pure  vir- 
tue, against  which,  because  it  is  spiritual,  no  compensation  is 
charged.  Small  wonder,  in  view  of  these  beliefs,  that  Emerson  said 
of  the  soul,  "It  affirms  in  man  always  an  optimism,  never  a  pessi- 
mism!" Small  wonder  that  life  held  out  to  him,  as  to  no  thinker 
since  his  time,  an  auroral  glow  of  promise  and  delight! 

*  It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  Emerson  gave  more  attention 
to  the  problem  of  evil  than  he  is  usually  credited  with.  See  Chester  E.  Jor- 
genson,  "Emerson's  Paradise  under  the  Shadow  of  Swords,"  Philological 
Quarterly,  XI,  274-292  (July,  1932). 
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Plainly,  to  a  mind  equipped  with  such  roseate  visions,  there 
was  danger  of  soaring  off  into  some  luminous  but  chartless  empy- 
rean, out  of  all  touch  with  actuality.  Fortunately,  however, 
Emerson's  love  of  philosophical  flights  was  balanced  by  a  fund 
of  native  Yankee  shrewdness  which,  though  it  did  not  wholly 
anchor  him,  still  preserved  him  from  such  high-flown  absurdities 
as  those  of  his  friend  Alcott.*  The  shrewd  practical  insight  of 
Emerson,  though  it  is  conspicuous  in  such  essays  as  "Society"  and 
"Politics,"  can  be  better  studied  in  his  voluminous  Journals  than 
in  his  more  formal  works.  These  twelve  volumes  of  memoranda 
disclose  a  thinker  more  attractive  to  many  readers  than  the  bland 
philosopher  of  the  Essays— a  thinker  keen-minded  and  just  in  his 
appraisal  of  men  and  business  and  politics,  a  thinker  who  reasons 
vigorously  on  public  questions,  a  thinker  who  meets  the  passage 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  with  the  incisive  entry,  "I  will  not  obey 
it,  by  God!"  In  addition  to  the  Journals,  the  volume  English 
Traits,  while  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  is  filled  with  pene- 
trating judgments  of  the  external  world,  tempered  with  dashes 
of  worldly-wise  humor.  The  practical  bent  of  Emerson  is  still 
further  disclosed  in  his  choice  of  favorite  authors.  If  on  the  one 
hand  he  was  dazzled  by  the  idealism  of  Plato,  he  could  appreciate 
on  the  other  the  quiet  worldly  wisdom  of  Montaigne.  In  Lowell's 
estimate,  both  of  these  opposite  sides  of  Emerson's  character  ap- 
pear: 

A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  th'  Exchange. 

Moreover,  though  Emerson's  thinking  in  all  fields  was  suffused 
with  the  misty  glow  of  transcendentalism,  he  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  single  school  of  philosophy.  He  read  widely;  and 
though  his  reading,  like  his  thinking,  was  unsystematic,  he  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  focal  periods  in  the  whole  cultural 
history  of  Europe.  And  his  learning  was  shaped  by  an  aspiration 
as  high  as  that  which  he  counseled  in  his  essays— the  effort  to 
reconcile  all  past  philosophies  and  cultures  in  a  new  cultural 
whole;  to  discover  the  essential  unity  amid  their  diversity.  Every 
new  step  we  take  in  knowledge,  he  tells  us,  reconciles  twenty 
seemingly  discordant  facts;  every  general  law  is  only  a  particular 
fact  of  some  more  general  law  presently  to  disclose  itself.  "I  look 

*  Emerson's  control  of  intuition  by  "experience"  has  been  thoughtfully 
treated  by  Frederic  I.  Carpenter  (editor),  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Repre- 
sentative Selections,  with  Introduction,  Bibliography,  and  Notes  (New  York, 
1934),  pp.  xxx-xxxviii. 
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for  the  new  Teacher  that  shall  follow  so  far  these  shining  laws 
that  he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle;  shall  see  their  rounding 
complete  grace;  shall  see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul; 
shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation  with  purity  of 
heart;  and  shall  see  that  the  Ought,  that  Duty,  is  one  thing  with 
Science  and  with  Beauty  and  with  Joy." 

In  Emerson's  philosophical  scheme  a  large  place  is  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  Nature.  Though  the  supreme  revelation  of 
the  Over-Soul  is  in  the  mind  of  man,  there  exists  in  nature,  as 
Emerson  conceives  it,  a  remoter  and  inferior  revelation,  but  one 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  As  nature  and  man  proceed  from 
the  same  source,  mysterious  affinities,  perhaps  even  identity,  exist 
between  them.  To  humankind,  nature  serves  as  a  source  of  use- 
ful commodities,  an  incarnation  of  sensuous  and  spiritual  beauty, 
an  exhaustless  reservoir  of  illustrations  of  the  moral  life,  and  a 
symbolic  revelation  of  Deity.  "The  noblest  ministry  of  nature  is 
to  stand  as  the  apparition  of  God."  To  look  upon  nature  in  this 
light  means,  of  course,  to  justify  the  intensest  interest  in  all  her 
visible  forms;  it  means  taking  the  philosopher  out  of  the  library, 
away  from  books,  into  the  outdoors,  toward  an  intimate  familiar- 
ity with  forest,  river,  and  mountain.  Ascetically  inclined  though 
he  was,  Emerson  learned  to  love  the  outdoors;  and  he  responded 
to  its  beauty  with  something  like  abandon.  Nature  became  to 
him,  as  to  Wordsworth,  his  study,  and  some  of  his  happiest  in- 
spirations came  to  him  during  his  meditations  in  field  and  forest. 

To  study  the  philosophical  outlook  of  Emerson  is  to  realize 
that  he,  like  Dante,  Milton,  or  Goethe,  is  the  final  summing  up 
of  many  phases  of  cultural  development,  the  complete  embodi- 
ment of  the  hitherto  incomplete  tendencies  of  an  age.  His  is  the 
moral  idealism  of  generations  of  Puritans,  the  thrifty  shrewdness 
of  generations  of  hard-headed  Yankees.  His  is  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  a  child  of  Protestant  dissent,  an  inheritor  of  the 
spirit  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Roger  Williams.  His  is  the  trust 
in  the  human  soul,  the  reliance  on  spontaneous  impulse,  charac- 
teristic of  Rousseau;  his  is  the  transcendentalism  of  the  golden 
era  of  German  philosophy.  And  finally,  his  is  the  love  of  nature, 
the  intimate,  healthful  acquaintance  with  the  outdoors,  of  the 
English  nature  poets.  To  all  these  cultural  ideals  Emerson  gave 
voice;  and,  together  with  his  contemporaries,  he  voiced  them  so 
persuasively  as  to  fix  them  for  two  generations  in  the  American 
mind. 

Emerson's  Art  in  the  Prose  Essay.  Now  to  be  a  philosopher, 
no  matter  how  profound,  or  an  amateur  of  nature,  no  matter  how 
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enthusiastic,  does  not  of  itself  offer  a  guarantee  of  literary  emi- 
nence. The  author's  philosophy,  or  his  nature  lore,  must  be  made 
articulate  in  such  manner  as  to  give  that  kind  of  pleasure  which 
is  the  aim  of  literature.  The  author  must  possess,  as  Emerson  him- 
self pointed  out,  the  gift  of  expression.  The  medium  of  expres- 
sion commonly  employed  by  Emerson  is  the  prose  essay;  and  in 
this  form  he  developed  a  method  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  Emersonian  essay  is  first  of  all  a  lyceum  lecture,  a  lay 
sermon;  ordinarily  it  was  transposed  without  material  change 
from  the  platform  to  the  printed  page;  and  the  manner  of  the 
lecturer— or,  more  exactly,  the  preacher— still  suffuses  it.  Like  an 
ancient  prophet,  Emerson  does  not  reason  with  his  hearers.  Ora- 
cular, sententious,  he  simply  announces  his  version  of  the  truth. 
His  air,  though  Hellenic  in  its  grace,  is  Hebraic  in  its  assurance. 
In  assembling  a  discourse  of  this  kind,  Emerson's  usual  method 
was  to  gather  isolated  passages  from  his  journals,  expanding 
them,  perhaps,  but  seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  fit  the  individual 
stone  into  the  architectural  whole.  Hence  his  prose  contains  lit- 
tle coherent  progress  of  thought,  and  no  systematic,  logical  estab- 
lishment of  principles  at  all.  His  unit  of  composition  is  not  the 
whole  lecture,  nor  even  the  paragraph,  but  the  individual  sen- 
tence. 

If  Emerson  neglected  the  larger  units  of  composition,  he 
wrought  the  individual  sentence  into  a  brilliant,  gemlike  con- 
centration which  no  other  American  has  equaled.  He  excelled  in 
fixing  thought  in  pointed  epigrams  and  proverbs;  he  is  the  most 
quotable  of  our  authors.  However  chartless  the  luminous  mist  of 
his  essays  may  appear,  it  is  lighted  up  again  and  again  by  flashes 
like  these:  "Language  is  fossil  poetry."  "I  find  the  caste  in  the 
man."  "The  generous  soul,  on  arriving  in  a  new  port,  makes  in- 
stant preparation  for  a  new  voyage."  "Commit  a  crime,  and  the 
earth  is  made  of  glass."  "That  country  is  the  fairest  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  noblest  minds."  "Beware  when  the  great  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet."  "Many  a  reformer  perishes  in  his 
removal  of  rubbish."  "The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself."  The 
list  of  quotations  might  be  extended  almost  at  liberty,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  Emerson  wrung  from  the  individual 
sentence  its  ultimate  in  concentrated  thought-power. 

As  was  necessary  to  one  who  dealt  so  largely  with  ideas  in  the 
abstract,  Emerson  took  pains  to  embody  his  thought  in  the  most 
concrete,  even  the  homeliest,  terms.  If  he  speaks  the  language  of 
high  philosophy,  he  speaks  also  the  language  of  the  wood  lot,  the 
hayfield,  and  the  kitchen;  and  he  passes  effortlessly  from  one  to 
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the  other.  If  he  wishes  to  say  that  modern  man  may  acquire  new 
truth,  he  puts  it,  "The  sun  shines  today  also.  There  is  more  wool 
and  flax  in  the  field."  To  illustrate  his  idea,  the  apt  quotation,  the 
concrete  example,  the  pithy  anecdote,  is  always  at  hand;  now  a 
reference  to  Phocion,  or  Pericles,  or  Plutarch,  or  Saint  Francis, 
or  Napoleon;  now  an  anecdote  of  the  Norwegian  King  Hake,  or 
Socrates,  or  James  Fox,  or  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

The  effect  of  Emerson's  prose  is,  on  the  whole,  poetic— a  para- 
dox which  Lowell  long  ago  discovered.  To  agree  with  Emerson's 
ideas  is  often  impossible;  even  to  sympathize  with  his  intuitive 
method  of  thinking  has  come,  in  a  more  scientific  age,  to  require 
deliberate  effort.  But  no  alert,  intelligent  reader  can  rise  from 
the  reading  of  Emerson  without  feeling  something  of  the  "elevat- 
ing excitement  of  soul"  which  is  the  aim  of  true  poetry.  Super- 
ficially considered,  the  beauty  of  Emerson's  prose  is  a  matter  of 
diction,  figures  of  speech,  and  rhythm— plain  rich  diction,  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  strength,  Greek  in  precision;  figures  as  homely,  and 
often  as  beautiful,  as  sunshine  and  rain;  rhythm  modeled  on  the 
simple  yet  finished  cadences  of  the  English  Bible.  Fundamentally, 
of  course,  the  beauty  of  Emerson's  prose  is  simply  that  it  brings 
the  reader  into  intimate  contact  with  a  richly  stored  and  beauti- 
ful mind. 

The  Poetry  of  Emerson.  Emerson  the  poet  is  another  version 
of  Emerson  the  essayist.  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  like 
"Each  and  All,"  he  does  not  conceive  of  his  poems  as  wholes. 
Even  the  separate  passage  occasionally  lacks  clarity  to  the  un- 
initiated reader,  intelligible  though  it  may  once  have  been  to 
the  transcendentalist.  The  mechanics  of  poetry  Emerson  under- 
values—he referred  to  Poe  as  "the  jingle  man"  and  to  Tennyson 
as  a  "music  box."  Instead  of  technique  he  demands  creative 
vision.  Not  by  meters,  but  by  a  meter-making  argument,  the 
poem  is  formed;  the  poem  in  print  is  only  an  inaccurate  copy  of 
the  more  nearly  perfect  poem  conceived  in  the  world  of  ideas  by 
the  poet's  mind.  The  poet's  vision  may  concern  itself  with  Beauty, 
or  Truth,  or  Virtue,  impartially;  for  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Virtue 
are  organically  one. 

Emerson's  poems,  then,  only  repeat  the  message  of  his  prose, 
but  a  few  convey  that  message  in  more  compact  and  telling  form. 
"Brahma,"  for  example,  is  a  brief  expression  of  the  familiar  doc- 
trine of  pantheism— that  God  is  everything  everywhere.  "The 
Problem"  expresses  Emerson's  desire  to  seek  for  revelations  of 
God  in  all  things,  in  nature  and  art  no  less  than  in  the  sacred 
scriptures.  "Woodnotes"  is  concerned  with  the  strength  and 
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purity  which  the  woodlands  build  into  human  character,  and 
with  the  constant  indwelling  of  God  in  all  of  nature's  ceaseless 
changes  of  form.  "Saadi"  and  "Merlin"  express  Emerson's  ascetic 
ideal  for  the  young  poet.  The  "Ode"  inscribed  to  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  though  it  shows  the  author's  sympathy  with  the  antislavery 
movement,  points  out  that  the  North  is  enchained  to  a  slavery  as 
galling  as  that  of  the  South,  a  slavery  in  which  man  is  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  "things."  "Threnody,"  almost  alone  among 
Emerson's  poems,  is  an  expression  of  one  of  the  great,  universal, 
human  feelings.  A  lament  for  the  loss  of  his  first  child,  it  chants 
with  poignant  simplicity  the  mysterious,  irrevocable  finality  of 
death.  But  the  poem  does  not  stop  with  the  mere  expression  of 
grief;  it  hymns  also  Emerson's  conviction  of  the  permanence  of 
all  things  good,  and  of  the  final  re-absorption  of  the  human  spirit 
into  the  divine.  "Terminus"  describes  the  poet's  serene  approach 
to  old  age. 

In  his  poetry,  as  in  his  prose,  Emerson  composed  in  small  units. 
Instead  of  the  epigrammatic  sentence,  there  is  the  epigrammatic 
line,  or  couplet,  or  quatrain.  Instead  of  a  constant  glow,  there 
are  brilliant  flashes  of  insight  and  imagination: 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 

O  tenderly  the  haughty  day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire. 

For  there's  no  rood  has  not  a  star  above  it. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain; 
Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again. 
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Rarely,  however,  is  Emerson  able  to  sustain  throughout  a  whole 
passage  such  perfect  union  of  vision  and  expression. 

Limitations  of  Emerson's  Art  and  Philosophy.  Though 
Emerson  holds  a  secure  place  among  the  chief  American  authors 
—according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  his  work  in  prose  is  the  most  im- 
portant done  in  the  English  language  in  the  nineteenth  century- 
he  is  subject,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  thinker,  to  serious  limita- 
tions. Quite  often  he  was  unable  really  to  articulate  his  thought; 
and  this  charge  is  particularly  true  of  his  poetry.  The  verbose  cir- 
cumlocution of  poems  like  ''The  Sphinx"  is  sufficient  justification 
for  Poe's  witty  attack  on  the  "tone  transcendental."  In  Poe's 
satire,  a  fictitious  editor  is  advising  a  young  protege  how  to  write 
transcendentally : 

'Above  all,  study  innuendo.  Hint  everything — assert  nothing. 
If  you  feel  inclined  to  say  'bread  and  butter,'  do  not  by  any  means 
say  it  outright.  You  may  say  any  and  every  thing  approaching  to 
'bread  and  butter.'  You  may  hint  at  buckwheat  cake,  or  you  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  insinuate  oatmeal  porridge,  but  if  bread  and 
butter  be  your  real  meaning,  be  cautious,  my  dear  Miss  Psyche, 
not  on  any  account  to  say  'bread  and  butter'!" 

Emerson  neglected,  moreover,  certain  important  sources  of 
literary  power.  The  common  human  feelings,  those  dynamos  of 
humanity,  are  only  less  absent  from  his  calm  discourses  than  from 
the  calculations  of  an  adding  machine.  That  Emerson  himself 
could  feel,  and  feel  deeply;  that  he  could  be  "glad  to  the  brink  of 
fear";  that  he  had  known  much  grief  and  suffering,  would, 
though  true,  rarely  be  suspected  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  essays 
and  poems.  His  interest  lies  too  completely  in  the  world  of  ideas; 
and,  even  when  he  translates  these  ideas  into  the  most  concrete 
and  homely  terms,  they  remain  fundamentally  ideas,  not  things 
of  flesh  and  blood.  We  miss  in  Emerson— what  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare, and  even  in  Melville— a  world  where  people  live  heartily 
in  the  flesh,  sleeping,  feeding,  and  laboring;  a  world  where  men 
struggle  generously,  hate  desperately,  and  love  greatly.  Hence, 
though  the  sudden  glow  of  aspiration  and  the  sudden  thrill  of 
spiritual  excitement  are  not  lacking  in  Emerson,  he  never  attains 
the  ultimate  power  that  sweeps  the  reader  out  of  himself,  into 
the  tremendous,  tragic  sense  of  life  of  Othello  and  Moby  Dick. 
Beside  the  world  of  Captain  Ahab,  the  world  of  Emerson's  Saadi 
looks  decidedly  thin-blooded,  almost  trivial. 

Or,  if  Emerson  is  viewed  as  a  thinker,  rather  than  as  an  artist, 
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it  is  evident  at  once  that  his  whole  philosophical  school  has  long 
since  been  superseded.  His  individualism  has  fared  hard  in  a 
huge  modern  industrial  society  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
collective.  His  romantic  faith  in  human  nature  has  been  caught 
between  the  two  fires  of  psychological  research  and  the  world- 
wide debacle  of  1914  and  after.  His  transcendentalist  exploration 
of  the  world  beyond  phenomena  has  yielded  place  to  a  pragmatic, 
scientific  study  of  the  external  universe.  And  while  important 
thinkers  are  still  ready  to  postulate  a  world  of  intelligence  inter- 
mingled with  the  world  of  automatic  physical  forces,  no  one  can 
now  explore  that  ultraphenomenal  world  with  Emerson's  bland 
faith  in  undisciplined  intuition.  To  follow  Emerson  sympathet- 
ically has  come  to  require  a  feat  of  the  historical  imagination. 
The  reader  must  tunnel  backward  beneath  a  hundred  years  of 
industrial  and  scientific  development,  and  emerge  in  the  era  of 
romantic  idealism  alongside  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  Jacobi  and 
Fichte  and  Schelling. 

Emerson's  Historical  Significance  and  Permanent  Value. 
In  the  very  word  idealism,  however,  we  are  led  back  to  one  of 
Emerson's  major  contributions  to  American  culture.  While  his 
America  was  busy  exploiting  the  West  and  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  gigantic  industrialism,  Emerson  steadfastly  insisted 
that  the  good  life  is  the  life  of  the  independent  spirit,  and  not  that 
of  material  possessions.  Having  conceived  of  the  ideal  inner  life, 
he  turned  upon  American  parties,  reform  agitations,  and  eco- 
nomic policies  a  searching  criticism,  testing  every  policy  and 
every  institution  by  its  possible  value  for  the  cultural  life  of  the 
individual.  To  destroy  the  tyranny  of  "things"  and  set  up  the  rule 
of  the  free  spirit— this  was  his  mission.  When  his  friends  would 
have  drawn  him  into  the  antislavery  agitation,  he  decided,  char- 
acteristically, "I  have  quite  other  slaves  to  free  than  those  negroes, 
to  wit,  imprisoned  thoughts."  He  invited  his  hearers  to  "affront 
and  reprimand  the  smooth  mediocrity  and  squalid  contentment 
of  the  times."  He  might  have  said  of  himself,  as  of  the  ideal 
American  Scholar  he  described,  "He  is  to  resist  the  vulgar  pros- 
perity that  retrogrades  ever  to  barbarism,  by  preserving  and  com- 
municating heroic  sentiments,  noble  biographies,  melodious 
verse,  and  the  conclusions  of  history."  That  the  American  char- 
acter has  not  become  purely  acquisitive,  that  it  has  preserved  a 
broad  vein  of  idealism,  is  owing  in  some  measure  to  Emerson 
and  other  transcendentalist  critics. 

The  ultimate  worth  of  Emerson's  writings  is  that  they  reveal, 
by  means  of  an  art  peculiar  to  himself,  the  resources  of  a  rich  and 
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beautiful  mental  life.  To  read  through  his  essays,  poems,  and 
journals  is  to  explore  a  range  of  speculation  only  less  amazing 
than  Goethe's.  Here,  in  the  recorded  mind  of  Emerson,  are  fruits 
from  all  past  cultures,  strangely  reconciled,  often  strangely  trans- 
formed beneath  the  pale  glow  of  his  transcendentalism.  Here, 
too,  is  the  record  of  a  whole  epoch  in  American  history,  the  epoch 
of  the  romantic  conquest  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  frontier,  of 
the  romantic  agitation  against  slavery,  of  the  New  England  ren- 
aissance. Out  of  this  broad  reservoir  of  ideas  and  experience,  few, 
exceedingly  few,  conclusions  can  be  taken  as  absolute,  final  verity. 
One  goes  to  Emerson,  not  for  conclusions,  but  for  beginnings; 
not  for  knowledge,  but  for  provocation.  The  books  of  others 
were  prized  by  Emerson  chiefly  for  their  power  to  stimulate,  and 
stimulus  is,  in  turn,  the  indubitable  power  of  his  own. 


HI.  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862) 

Thoreau's  Life  and  Works.  While  Emerson's  volumes  of 
Essays  were  in  the  making,  Emerson  kept  in  his  household  a 
young  handy  man,  Henry  Thoreau,  whose  deftness  with  tools 
was  to  his  master  a  thing  for  marvel.  Carpentry,  painting,  brick- 
laying, gardening,  surveying,  and  pencil-making  came  naturally 
to  Thoreau,  as  to  a  Yankee  Jack-of-all-trades;  and  in  rowing,  skat- 
ing, swimming,  and  walking,  no  native  of  Concord  surpassed 
him.  Returning  to  his  Concord  home  in  1837  as  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, Thoreau  had  refused,  somewhat  to  the  scandal  of  the  vil- 
lagers, to  take  up  a  profession.  Being  so  deeply  interested  in  life, 
he  could  not  squander  much  time  merely  making  a  living.  By 
a  little  surveying  and  masonry,  he  earned  enough  to  support 
a  simple,  and  outwardly  most  uneventful,  existence.  Inwardly, 
meanwhile,  he  had  launched  out  on  a  career  of  high  spiritual 
exploration.  In  desultory  saunterings  outdoors,  in  hours  with  his 
books,  and  in  quiet  sessions  of  thought  he  came  on  rich  materials 
for  inward  adventure.  These  materials  he  recorded  in  a  volumi- 
nous Journal,  the  making  of  which  came  to  be  his  chief  business 
in  life.  "For  a  long  time,"  he  remarked  dryly,  "I  was  reporter  to 
a  journal,  of  no  very  wide  circulation."  Out  of  Thoreau's  journals 
came  the  materials  for  his  essays— "Walking,"  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence," and  "Life  Without  Principle"— and  for  his  books— A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (1849)  anc^  Walden 

(1854). 
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Thoreau  and  Nature.  A  "bachelor  of  thought  and  Nature," 
Thoreau  was  called  by  the  discerning  Emerson;  but  Thoreau's 
enjoyment  of  nature  was  not  always  thoughtful.  He  could  aban- 
don himself,  as  few  New  Englanders  could,  to  the  spontaneous 
enjoyment  of  the  senses.  Carefree  as  a  faun,  he  could  cuddle  be- 
side a  gray  boulder,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  cricket,  or  sit  in 
the  doorway  of  his  forest  hut,  basking  in  the  sunshine.  Exquisite- 
ly endowed  with  sight  and  hearing,  he  lived  at  times  in  an  ecstasy 
of  impressions.  "I  was  all  alive,  and  inhabited  my  body  with  in- 
expressible satisfaction;  both  its  weariness  and  its  refreshment 
were  sweet  to  me."  How  much  better  than  dreary  New  England 
sermons,  Thoreau  reflected,  is  a  free  delight  in  nature  and  the 
senses,  the  delight  which  mythology  symbolizes  in  the  god  Pan! 
"In  my  Pantheon,  Pan  still  reigns  in  his  pristine  glory,  with  his 
ruddy  face,  his  flowing  beard,  and  his  shaggy  body,  his  pipe  and 
his  crook,  his  nymph  Echo,  and  his  chosen  daughter  Iambe." 
Wild  nature  instead  of  the  cultivated  field,  in  the  human  mind 
wild  creative  energy  instead  of  the  restraints  of  civilization,  ap- 
pealed to  him.  "I  wish  to  speak  a  word  for  Nature,  for  absolute 
freedom  and  wildness"— so  he  begins  the  essay  on  "Walking"— 
"as  contrasted  with  a  freedom  and  culture  merely  civil." 

Thoreau  could,  when  he  chose,  observe  nature  with  the  ob- 
jectivity of  a  scientist;  but  he  did  not  often  choose.  In  his  later 
years,  indeed,  the  habit  of  recording  accumulations  of  fact  grew 
upon  him,  so  that  the  later  pages  of  his  journal,  jumbled  up  as 
they  are  with  pointless,  unoriginal  observations,  make  rather 
juiceless  reading.  Fortunately,  however,  the  good  genius  of 
Thoreau  told  him  quite  clearly  that  he  was  not  a  natural  scientist, 
and  instead  of  fostering  his  tendency  toward  exact  observation, 
he  feared  it.  Ordinarily,  when  he  chose  to  go  beyond  the  mere 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  nature,  he  took  the  path  of  the  transcen- 
dentalism "The  fact  is,"  he  confided  to  his  Journal,  "I  am  a  mystic, 
a  transcendentalist,  and  a  natural  philosopher  to  boot."  In  true 
transcendentalist  fashion,  he  was  interested  less  in  the  fact  than 
in  the  truth  behind  it,  less  in  the  material  world  than  in  that 
spiritual  world  of  which  nature  is  but  the  visible  garment.  Nat- 
ural facts,  he  felt,  have  their  likeness  in  spiritual  truths;  indeed, 
all  perception  of  truth  is  only  the  detection  of  an  analogy.  Often, 
therefore,  Thoreau's  observation  of  nature  leads  him  into  poetic 
speculation.  The  morning  of  a  summer's  day  suggests  to  him  the 
morning  of  creation;  the  sunset  suggests  a  gloriously  beautiful 
promised  land  of  human  thought;  the  freshened  grass  in  spring- 
time suggests  how  our  human  life  but  dies  down  to  its  root,  and 
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still  puts  forth  its  green  blade  to  eternity.  Thoreau's  observation 
of  nature  is  therefore  highly  subjective;  like  Wordsworth,  he 
offers  us  not  nature  herself,  but  nature  as  passed  through  and 
colored  by  his  own  personality.  And  behind  this  subjectivity  lies 
the  poetic  egotism  of  his  school  of  thought.  "These  regular  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons  get  at  last  to  be— they  were  at  first,  of 
course— simply  and  plainly  phenomena  or  phases  of  my  life.  The 
seasons  and  all  their  changes  are  in  me.  I  see  not  a  dead  eel  or 
floating  snake,  or  a  gull,  but  it  rounds  my  life  and  is  like  a  line  or 
accent  in  its  poem.  .  .  .  The  perfect  correspondence  of  Nature  to 
man,  so  that  he  is  at  home  in  her!" 

Thoreau's  Humanism.  Thoreau's  interest  in  nature,  then, 
was  subordinate  to  his  interest  in  the  subjective  life  of  man.  In 
common  with  other  transcendentalists,  he  desired  richness  and 
value  of  experience;  and  he  would  seek  that  experience  on  what 
are  presumably  the  "higher"  planes  of  human  consciousness, 
rather  than  on  those  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals.  Human  nature,  as  Thoreau  understood  it,  did  not 
prompt  any  return  to  nature  in  the  Rousseauistic  sense  of  the 
free  indulgence  of  instinct  or  passion.  What  was  peculiar  to  man 
was  his  effort  so  to  control  his  instincts  as  to  lead  a  super-natural 
life.  If  a  man  would  live  the  good  life,  it  behooved  him  to  wake  up 
and  live  intensely  day  by  day,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  all 
the  latent  possibilities  of  the  soul.  "God  himself  culminates  in 
the  present  moment,  and  will  never  be  more  divine  in  the  lapse 
of  all  the  ages."  "Be  .  .  .  the  Mungo  Park,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Frobisher,  of  your  own  streams  and  oceans;  explore  your 
own  higher  latitudes."  Communion  with  nature  was  to  Thoreau, 
then,  only  one  of  several  means  toward  achieving  the  good  life. 
Other  means  were  study  and  reflection.  Thoreau's  studies  took 
him  through  a  considerable  range  of  Greek  literature— he  trans- 
lated the  Prometheus  Bound  and  much  of  Pindar— and  into  the 
oriental  scriptures.  His  meditations  cover  an  immense  scope, 
from  abstruse  speculations  on  the  laws  of  chance  to  plain,  forth- 
right judgments  of  men  and  politics.  His  thought  is  not  systemat- 
ically directed  at  establishing  some  body  of  truth;  the  inner  life 
was  to  Thoreau  an  end  in  itself,  apart  from  any  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  put.  Nevertheless,  with  the  faith  of  a  true  transcenden- 
talism Thoreau  felt  that  some  golden  world  of  experience,  for- 
ever just  beyond  the  horizon  of  consciousness,  would  open  up  in 
beauty  to  the  observant  soul.  "We  must  learn  to  reawaken  and 
keep  ourselves  awake,  not  by  mechanical  aids,  but  by  an  infinite 
expectation  of  the  dawn,  which  does  not  forsake  us  in  our  sound- 
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est  sleep."  "There  is  more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but  a  morning 
star." 

Thoreau's  Economy.  Two  principal  obstacles,  so  Thoreau 
felt,  stood  between  man  and  the  good  life.  One  was  the  business 
of  getting  a  living,  which  took  so  much  time  that  it  left  no  leisure 
for  cultivating  the  spirit.  Having  thought  on  the  possibility  of 
making  the  mere  getting  of  one's  living  poetic,  and  not  having 
been  satisfied,  Thoreau  planned  so  to  reduce  his  hours  of  work 
as  to  leave  him  a  broad  margin  of  leisure.  Naturally  ascetic,  he 
found  it  easy  to  wear  old  clothes  and  to  live  on  the  simplest  fare. 
Living  in  a  culture  that  was  largely  pre-machine,  he  found  it  easy 
to  satisfy  his  few  wants  by  the  occasional  practice  of  his  trades, 
chiefly  surveying  and  carpentry.  The  outer  life  versus  the  inner, 
material  comforts  versus  spiritual  enjoyment— Thoreau  saw  the 
dilemma  more  clearly  even  than  Emerson,  and  he  made  his  choice 
even  more  uncompromisingly.  His  remarkable  essay,  "Life  with- 
out Principle,"  boils  down  to  a  study  in  values— the  value  of  a 
richly  furnished  mind  in  opposition  to  the  value  of  that  load  of 
material  equipment— houses  and  furnishings  and  lands— which 
ordinarily  men  spend  their  lifetimes  to  gain. 

Thoreau's  determination  to  liberate  life  from  its  enslavement 
to  business,  coupled  with  his  fondness  for  nature,  led  him  to 
undertake  a  remarkable  experiment  in  living.  From  1845  to 
1 847  he  lived  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor,  in  a  log  hut  which  he  built  with  his  own 
hands.  In  going  to  the  woods,  Thoreau  was  not  seeking  solitude; 
he  was  often  in  the  village,  and  he  entertained  many  a  visitor  in 
his  cabin.  Nor  was  he  seeking,  much  as  he  loved  whatever  was 
wild,  to  show  that  a  semisavage  mode  of  life  is  superior  to  a 
civilized.  He  was  seeking,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  to 
front  only  the  essential  in  life,  foregoing  whatever  was  merely 
trivial  and  accessory.  He  was  seeking  an  escape  from  the  material 
burden  of  life,  in  order  to  be  freer  to  taste  its  spiritual  realities. 
"Our  life,"  he  wrote  protestingly,  "is  frittered  away  by  detail. 
An  honest  man  has  hardly  need  to  count  more  than  his  ten  fin- 
gers, or  in  extreme  cases  he  may  add  his  ten  toes,  and  lump  the 
rest.  Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity!  I  say,  let  your  affairs  be  as 
two  or  three,  and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a  mil- 
lion count  half  a  dozen,  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb 
nail."— "A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things 
which  he  can  afford  to  let  alone." 

From  this  vantage-ground  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
Thoreau  studied  the  nascent  machine  age,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
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demned  it.  He  anticipated  Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Ruskin  in 
insisting  that  material  equipment  is  at  best  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  A  postal  system,  even  though  marvelously  efficient,  avails 
nothing  if  people  have  nothing  worth  while  to  write.  "We  are  in 
great  haste  to  construct  a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to 
Texas;  but  Maine  and  Texas,  it  may  be,  have  nothing  important 
to  communicate."  Thoreau  saw,  moreover,  the  exploitative  char- 
acter of  machinery  under  the  direction  of  private  capitalism. 
Having  observed  the  railroad,  and  the  swarms  of  Irish  immi- 
grants who  worked  from  daylight  to  dusk  at  shoveling  gravel  and 
driving  spikes,  he  concluded,  "A  few  are  riding,  but  the  rest  are 
run  over."  And  Thoreau's  conscience,  being  nonetheless  a  sensi- 
tive Puritan  conscience  for  all  his  dislike  of  formal  religion,  re- 
belled at  exploitation,  whether  by  wage  slavery  or  by  chattel 
slavery.  If  I  have  been  riding  through  life  on  another  man's 
shoulders,  he  contended,  my  first  duty  is  to  get  down  on  my  own 
feet. 

In  short,  Thoreau  found  his  enjoyment  of  the  good  life  early 
invaded  by  the  tyranny  of  "things."  To  preserve  the  broad  mar- 
gin of  leisure  which  he  loved,  he  deliberately  embraced  poverty, 
preferring  the  vagabond  freedom  of  old  clothes  and  corncake  to 
the  comfortable  slavery  endured  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  And  he 
saw,  not  with  any  prophetic  vision,  but  with  the  clear-headed  in- 
sight of  common  sense,  that  capitalistic  industrialism  was  to  be 
the  foe,  rather  than  the  friend,  of  this  freedom. 

Thoreau's  Politics:  His  Individualism.  A  second  obstacle  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  good  life  Thoreau  discovered  in  formal  institu- 
tions, particularly  those  of  government.  If  Thoreau  shared  the 
romantic  trust  in  human  nature,  he  trusted,  like  Emerson,  the 
gifted  individual  rather  than  the  mass  of  mankind.  Human  na- 
ture en  masse  moved  Thoreau  to  something  akin  to  contempt. 
"Nations!  What  are  nations?  Tartars!  and  Huns!  and  Chinamen! 
Like  insects  they  swarm.  The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  make 
them  memorable.  It  is  for  want  of  a  man  that  there  are  so  many 
men.  It  is  individuals  that  populate  the  world."  To  Thoreau's 
thinking,  an  institution,  whether  church  or  state,  is  bound  down 
of  necessity  to  this  generally  low  level  of  mankind.  To  support 
such  institutions  is,  then,  an  inferior  type  of  virtue.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  rise  superior  to  them,  pursuing  solitary  paths  of  virtue  on 
heights  where  the  mere  formalist,  the  mere  institutionalist,  dares 
not  climb.  Not  deeply  concerned  with  the  social  projects  fostered 
by  transcendentalism,  Thoreau  became  the  arch-individualist  of 
his  time— indeed,  of  all  American  literature. 
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The  length  to  which  Thoreau  was  ready  to  press  his  individ- 
ualism was  shown  during  the  Mexican  War.  Recognizing  that 
the  war  was  waged  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  Thoreau  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  to  support  the  government.  Too  self-cen- 
tered to  join  aggressively  with  the  abolitionists,  he  nevertheless 
thought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  all  support  from  any  system  of 
exploiting  the  slave.  Accordingly,  a  poll  tax  having  been  levied, 
Thoreau  refused  to  pay  it.  Having  come  from  Walden  Pond  to  a 
cobbler's  shop  in  the  village,  he  was  seized  by  the  constable  and 
thrust  for  the  night  into  Concord  jail.  Upon  the  payment  of  the 
tax  by  his  relatives,  he  was  released  next  day  and  went  quietly 
about  his  business  of  gathering  huckleberries.  Quietly  as  the  lit- 
tle drama  had  been  acted,  it  led  Thoreau  to  re-examine  his  po- 
litical philosophy  and  to  express  it  in  the  essay  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence." 

"Civil  Disobedience"  is  a  brief  for  the  philosophical  anarchist. 
Assuming  that  the  democratic  state  reflects  the  mediocre  moral 
standards  of  the  mass,  Thoreau  argues  the  superior  claims  of  a 
higher  moral  law.  When  civil  and  moral  laws  conflict,  the  man  of 
integrity  must  obey  the  latter'.  In  obeying  them,  he  need  wage  no 
aggressive  war  upon  the  state;  he  may  simply  withdraw  all  sup- 
port from  the  state  and  quietly  go  on  his  own  way.  He  may  thus 
passively  abandon  a  social  compact  which  he  never  voluntarily 
entered.  To  this  passive  resistance,  Thoreau  gave  the  name, 
"civil  disobedience."  In  Thoreau's  America,  the  policy  of  civil 
disobedience  bore  little  fruit;  but  as  late  as  1907  a  famous  East 
Indian  leader  adopted  Thoreau's  title  as  the  name  of  his  policy 
toward  the  British.  By  a  curious  paradox  of  history,  one  of  the 
greatest  mass  movements  of  all  time— the  civil  disobedience  pro- 
gram of  Mahatma  Gandhi— is  indebted  to  the  arch-individualist 
of  American  letters. 

Thoreau's  Style.  With  Thoreau,  as  with  Emerson,  style  is 
the  meeting-ground  of  the  philosopher  and  the  artist;  with  both 
men,  it  is  a  fundamental,  not  a  superficial,  thing.  Style,  Thoreau 
tells  us,  is  inevitably  an  outgrowth  of  character;  the  best  a  man 
can  write  will  be  the  best  he  is.  As  if  to  illustrate  that  principle, 
Thoreau's  own  style  is  an  organic  part  of  his  nature,  of  his  faults 
no  less  than  of  his  virtues.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  willfully  per- 
verse, obscure,  circumlocutory,  paradoxical.  On  the  other,  he  can 
be  as  clear,  and  withal  as  beautiful,  as  sunlight.  In  all  his  writing 
there  is  a  racy  individual  tang— a  feel  of  sturdy  integrity  as  tough 
as  a  gnarled  oak,  of  an  acrid  sweetness  of  character  as  strongly 
flavored  as  the  taste  of  wild  plums.  Thoreau's  style  is  not  cerebral 
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only;  it  is  vascular.  It  is  the  style  of  a  full-blooded  man  whose 
senses  were  all  exquisitely  alive,  and  who  lived  in  veins  and 
muscles  and  sinews  no  less  than  in  his  brain.  Like  Emerson, 
Thoreau  prized  the  pregnant,  suggestive  sentence  rather  than 
the  carefully  constructed  whole.  He  wished  to  write 

sentences  which  suggest  as  many  things  and  are  as  durable  as  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct.  .  .  .  Sentences  which  are  expensive,  towards  which 
so  many  volumes,  so  much  life,  went;  which  lie  like  boulders  on 
the  page,  up  and  down  or  across;  which  contain  the  seed  of  other 
sentences,  not  mere  repetition,  but  creation;  which  a  man  might 
sell  his  grounds  and  castles  to  build. 

His  style  is  therefore  poetically  concrete.  More  naturally  than 
Emerson,  he  realizes  the  vividly  picturesque,  the  inevitable  word. 
At  his  best,  whether  in  passages  as  homely  as  a  rail  fence  or  as 
ethereal  as  the  rainbow,  he  achieves  the  lift  and  stimulus  of 
poetry;  and  he  achieves  it  with  no  apparent  departure  from  his 
easy-going,  conversational  gait:— 

To  make  a  perfect  winter  day  like  this,  you  must  have  a  clear, 
sparkling  air,  with  a  sheen  from  the  snow,  sufficient  cold,  little  or 
no  wind;  and  the  warmth  must  come  directly  from  the  sun.  It  must 
not  be  a  thawing  warmth.  The  tension  of  nature  must  not  be  re- 
laxed. The  earth  must  be  resonant  if  bare,  and  you  hear  the  lisping 
tinkle  of  chickadees  from  time  to  time  and  the  unrelenting  steel- 
cold  scream  of  a  jay,  unmelted,  that  never  flows  into  a  song,  a  sort 
of  wintry  trumpet,  screaming  cold;  hard,  tense,  frozen  music,  like 
the  winter  sky  itself;  in  the  blue  livery  of  winter's  band.  It  is  like 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  the  winter  sky. 

Thoreau's  Principal  Values.  More  than  a  century  has  now 
passed  since  Thoreau  began  hewing  the  logs  for  his  hut  at 
Walden.  His  comparative  obscurity  is  long  since  over;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  extensively  studied,  if  not  one  of  the  most  widely 
read,  of  American  authors.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask  what 
enduring  values  are  to  be  found  in  his  work. 

Historically,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Thoreau  represents  the 
extreme  reach  in  America  of  (1)  the  romantic  return  to  nature, 
and  (2)  romantic  individualism.  To  many  readers  Thoreau  re- 
mains primarily  a  kind  of  amateur  naturalist  who  is  able  to  talk, 
as  charmingly  as  William  Beebe  or  John  Burroughs,  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  birds  and  beasts.  And  the  classic  passages  of  Tho- 
reau's nature  writing  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  perennially  full  of 
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curious  interest,  often  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  youthfully  fresh. 
No  other  author  conveys  such  a  feeling  of  auroral  intimacy  with 
his  subject.  The  very  winds  and  mists  of  morning  blow  across  his 
pages;  birdsongs  echo  there;  one  almost  feels  that  the  sun  shines 
and  the  dew  falls  there.  Really  to  read  Thoreau  is  inevitably  to 
grow  in  powers  of  observation.  The  visible  world  becomes  rich 
in  formerly  unnoticed  beauties,  and  the  face  of  nature  takes  on 
(to  borrow  Bryant's  phrase)  a  strange  freshness  and  life.  Earth  is 
fairer  to  her  human  children  because  Thoreau  lived  and  wrote. 

Romantic  individualism,  it  is  now  clear,  is  doomed  as  a  con- 
structive social  force  in  our  generation,  though  it  may  retain 
some  stimulus  for  the  gifted  individual.  Thoreau's  social  doc- 
trines, if  adaptable  to  any  actual  society,  are  adaptable  only  to  the 
society  of  independent  farmers,  artisans,  and  small  merchants  in 
which  he  lived.  To  a  nation  struggling  to  control  the  billion- 
horsepower  forces  of  the  machine  age,  Thoreau's  contention  that 
the  individual  should  obey  a  higher  law  than  the  civil,  sounds 
somewhat  beside  the  point.  Far  more  valuable,  to  us,  are  the  criti- 
cal viewpoints  suggested  by  Thoreau's  originality— and  by  his 
steadfast  pursuit  of  the  good  life.  Perverse  though  he  can  be,  his 
original  mind  has  the  faculty  of  exhibiting  the  most  common- 
place subjects  in  novel  lights.  "It  is  only  necessary,"  he  says,  "to 
behold  thus  the  least  fact  or  phenomenon,  however  familiar, 
from  a  point  a  hair's  breadth  aside  from  our  habitual  path  or 
routine,  to  be  overcome,  enchanted  by  its  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance." It  is  fortunate  that  this  original,  acute,  self-contained, 
and  stimulating  mind  of  Thoreau  has  become  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  It  is  still  more  fortunate  that,  in  Thoreau's  scale  of 
values,  the  humane  outweighed  the  materialistic.  Americans  are 
constantly  tempted  to  feel  that  to  be  well  fed,  to  be  conveniently 
housed,  to  ride  over  smooth  highways,  and  to  worship  in  costly 
churches  is,  of  necessity,  to  be  highly  civilized.  Back  in  the  Amer- 
ican past,  however,  stands  the  rugged  Concord  philosopher,  smil- 
ing a  little  grimly,  and  rephrasing,  in  his  sardonic  style,  the  old 
Biblical  maxim,  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  that  he  possesseth." 


IV.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864) 

Hawthorne's  Provincialism.  For  nurturing  the  baffling  gen- 
ius of  Hawthorne,  friend  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  New  England 
is  almost  wholly  responsible.    Hawthorne's   provincialism,   it 
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might  almost  be  said,  was  inherited.  His  family  had  lived  in  New 
England  since  1630;  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  a  judge  in  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials;  and  others,  for  generations,  had  followed 
the  sea  out  from  the  Salem  wharves.  At  Salem,  within  sight  of  the 
gray  Atlantic,  and  at  Bowdoin  College,  up  toward  the  Maine 
woods,  Hawthorne  grew  to  maturity.  Fishing  smack  and  Yankee 
clipper,  the  thrifty  village  and  the  mountain  stagecoach— all  the 
drab,  crowded  panorama  of  New  England  life,  as  well  as  the 
shadowy  history  of  an  increasingly  remote  past,  Hawthorne  ab- 
sorbed through  lifelong  intimacy.  Until  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
never  went  farther  from  New  England  than  Niagara  Falls.  New 
England,  he  wrote,  was  quite  as  large  a  lump  of  earth  as  his  heart 
could  readily  take  in. 

New  Englander  that  he  was,  the  Puritan  past  weighed  heavily 
upon  Hawthorne.  Few  men  knew  better  than  he  the  pages  of 
Puritan  history;  none  knew  so  well  that  somber  thing  of  iron,  the 
Puritan  character.  Within  Salem,  his  own  home,  lingered  the 
grimmest  of  Puritan  memories.  Nearby,  at  Boston,  was  the  seat  of 
the  Puritans'  dogged  struggle  against  royal  authority.  All  about 
was  a  countryside  where  for  generations  men  had  built  meeting- 
houses, listen  to  sermons,  made  holy  war  on  the  savages,  founded 
sober  households,  and  searched  their  consciences  that  they  might 
root  out  the  half-concealed  evil.  Puritan  warfare,  the  Puritan 
home,  and  the  Puritan  conscience— these  were  both  warp  and 
woof  in  the  cultural  pattern  which  Hawthorne  inherited;  and  out 
of  these  somber  materials  his  delicate  art  was  compelled  to  take 
form. 

Hawthorne's  Relation  to  Contemporary  Interests.  Pro- 
vincial New  Englander  and  child  of  the  Puritans  though  he  was, 
Hawthorne  owed  much  also  to  the  atmosphere  of  free  thought  in 
which  the  New  England  renaissance  came  to  flower.  The  con- 
temporary ferment  of  reforms  and  philosophies,  no  less  than  his- 
toric struggles  and  the  age-old  problems  of  conscience,  became 
grist  for  his  literary  mill.  Though  Hawthorne  might  reject  every 
premise  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  he  habitually  practiced  the 
unfettered  freedom  of  thought  which  they  regarded  as  the  high- 
est good.  And,  aloof  as  he  held  himself  from  the  welter  of  vision- 
aries among  whom  he  lived,  his  own  Hester  Prynne  and  Zenobia 
could  hardly  have  come  to  birth  except  in  the  liberal,  receptive 
environment  which  these  very  people  had  helped  create. 

Furthermore,  the  influence  exerted  upon  Hawthorne  by  cer- 
tain popular  standards  of  taste,  which  were  more  conspicuous  in 
the  Middle  States  than  in  New  England,  should  not  be  over- 
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looked.  A  mere  teller  of  tales,  unlike  the  philosophical  Emerson, 
Hawthorne  was  compelled  to  publish  in  the  annuals  and  popular 
magazines,  which  catered  to  the  current  demand  for  sentimental- 
ity and  Gothic  excitement.  To  the  demand  for  sentimentality, 
Hawthorne  never  yielded  as  completely  as  did  Poe;  in  place  of 
neurotic  sensibility  he  offered  his  readers  a  restrained  and  mov- 
ing pathos.  But  to  the  contemporary  interest  in  Gothic  fiction,  he 
surrendered  more  completely.  All  the  commonplaces  of  the  tale 
of  terror— pseudo-scientific  mysteries  like  hypnotism,  haunted 
houses,  ghosts,  strange  omens,  plague,  mania,  and  mysterious 
deaths— recur  in  Hawthorne's  pages.  With  Hawthorne,  however, 
the  thrill  of  terror  is  seldom  the  principal  object.  Fused  into  the 
Gothic  tale,  some  moral  symbolism  appears,  or  some  revelation, 
uncanny  in  its  insight,  of  latent  traits  in  human  nature.  The 
study  of  the  soul  of  man,  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  thrill  of  terror, 
is  Hawthorne's  primary  aim. 

Hawthorne's  Personality.  But  Hawthorne's  art  is  infinitely 
more  than  the  sum  of  the  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
At  the  center  of  these  influences,  calmly  assimilating  them  into 
its  own  forms,  stood  a  unique  personality,  as  many-sided,  as  baf- 
fling, as  mysterious  as  that  of  Poe.  Intimate  though  Hawthorne 
was  with  the  shades  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  he  held  aloof  from 
them.  "Most  dismal  wretches,"  he  called  them,  thanked  God  for 
them,  and  then  thanked  God  that  every  generation  removed 
their  posterity  farther  from  them.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  hurly- 
burly  of  proposals  for  reform,  he  coolly  thrust  them  aside  as  su- 
perficial. Ancient  evils  could  be  changed,  he  felt,  only  by  slow 
changes  in  the  subsoil  out  of  which  they  grew— the  human  heart. 
Far  from  being  either  a  Puritan  or  a  transcendentalist,  Haw- 
thorne was,  at  least  in  part,  a  New  England  Irving.  That  is,  he 
was  an  idler,  a  lover  of  life,  a  connoisseur  of  refined  beauties  of 
sensation.  Few  New  England  authors  were  more  keenly  alive  to 
sensuous  delights— the  taste  of  champagne,  or  the  pagan  exhilara- 
tion of  a  plunge  in  Walden  Pond,  or  the  opulent  beauties  of  na- 
ture. Hawthorne's  enjoyment  of  nature  was  that  of  a  true  artist, 
exquisitely  susceptible  to  shadings  of  hues  and  forms;  to  lights, 
clouds,  shadows,  and  reflections;  to  the  picturesque  disposal  of 
figures  against  a  shadowy  background;  to  obscure  sounds  and 
delicate  motions;  even  to  the  intangible  atmosphere  of  emotion 
which  seems  to  invest  some  natural  objects.  And  not  only  in  na- 
ture, but  in  the  fair,  crowded  show  of  life  in  city,  village,  and 
highway,  Hawthorne  took  an  artist's  delight.  He  enjoyed  the 
bustle  and  stir  in  the  lobby  of  the  Maverick  House;  he  dined  with 
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crusty  old  seamen  on  shipboard  in  Boston  harbor;  he  rode  many 
a  mile  on  the  old-fashioned  stagecoach,  and  picked  up  many  a 
casual  Bohemian  acquaintance.  In  at  least  one  phase  of  his  char- 
acter Hawthorne  was  a  keen  observer  of  people  and  manners,  a 
mirthful  companion,  a  lover  of  life,  a  potential  vagabond. 

Not,  however,  in  the  predominant  phase.  From  a  certain  deep, 
underlying  gravity,  Hawthorne  never  freed  himself.  He  might 
linger  with  an  artist's  fondness  over  the  picturesque;  he  might 
dally  with  fashion  and  gaiety;  but  his  profound,  enduring  interest 
pierced  deeper  into  the  study  of  the  human  soul.  Human  nature, 
and  especially  the  interplay  of  moral  forces,  he  probed  with  tire- 
less curiosity.  Man's  unsuspected  weaknesses,  his  unlooked-for 
strength  of  soul  in  crucial  moments,  Hawthorne  studied  with  the 
grave  earnestness,  the  sympathy,  the  sincerity,  and  the  repose  of 
a  scientist  of  the  human  heart.  The  development  from  moral 
causes  to  results,  whether  directly  or  symbolically  treated,  was 
with  him  a  favorite  theme.  In  his  Notebooks,  for  instance,  he 
records  a  plan- 
To  picture  a  virtuous  family,  the  different  members  examples 
of  virtuous  dispositions  in  their  way;  then  introduce  a  vicious  per- 
son, and  trace  out  the  relations  that  arise  between  him  and  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  all  are  affected. 

Again  and  again  Hawthorne  planned  to  study  a  soul  in  the  act  of 
awakening  to  its  own  delusions,  and  discovering  in  itself  the  fool 
of  cosmic  irony: 

A  person  to  consider  himself  as  the  prime  mover  of  certain  re- 
markable events,  but  to  discover  that  his  actions  have  not  contrib- 
uted in  the  least  thereto.  Another  person  to  be  the  cause,  without 
suspecting  it. 

Hawthorne  could  be,  when  he  chose,  the  idler,  the  connoisseur 
of  forms  and  fanciful  beauties.  He  was  more  often  the  grave  stu- 
dent of  the  human  heart  and  human  fate. 

Hawthorne's  Maturity  in  the  Writing  of  the  Short  Tale. 
The  art  of  Hawthorne  was  of  slow  development.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation from  Bowdoin  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  widowed  mother  at  Salem,  and  for  twelve  years  lived 
mostly  in  seclusion.  Outwardly  uneventful,  these  were  years  of 
intense  activity.  Ambitious  of  literary  fame,  Hawthorne  was 
rigorously  training  himself  in  his  art.  Of  the  room  where  he 
worked  so  much  alone,  he  later  wrote: 
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Here  I  have  written  many  tales, — many  that  have  been  burned 
to  ashes — many  that  doubtless  deserved  the  same  fate.  This  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  haunted  chamber,  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  visions  have  appeared  to  me  in  it;  and  some  few  of  them 
have  become  visible  to  the  world.  If  ever  I  should  have  a  biog- 
rapher, he  ought  to  make  great  mention  of  this  chamber  in  my 
memoirs,  because  so  much  of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here, 
and  here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed;  and  here  I  have 
been  glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I  have  been  despondent.  And  here 
I  sat  a  long,  long  time,  waiting  patiently  for  the  world  to  know 
me,  and  sometimes  wondering  why  it  did  not  know  me  sooner,  or 
whether  it  would  ever  know  me  at  all.  ...  By  and  by,  the  world 
found  me  out  in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  called  me  forth, — not, 
indeed,  with  a  loud  roar  of  acclamation,  but  rather  with  a  still, 
small  voice. 

It  was  as  an  author  of  short  tales  that  Hawthorne  first  became 
known  to  the  world,  and  it  was  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Twice-Told  Tales  in  1837  that  the  "still,  small  voice,"  first 
reached  him.  For  several  years  Hawthorne  had  been  publishing 
in  magazines  and  annuals,  but  in  most  cases  anonymously  or  un- 
der a  pseudonym.  Now  he  published,  under  his  own  name, 
eighteen  stories  which  had  previously  been  buried  in  obscure 
periodicals.  Thenceforward,  since  he  was  assured  of  a  faithful, 
though  limited,  audience,  the  time  of  his  obscurity  was  at  an 
end. 

Yet  his  writing,  even  when  assisted  by  a  scanty  inheritance, 
afforded  him  only  a  precarious  living,  and  he  was  forced  to  find 
other  work.  In  1839  and  1840  he  was  a  weigher  and  gauger  at  the 
Boston  Custom  House.  During  1841  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  but,  finding  that  full-time  farm  work 
and  creative  writing  would  not  mix,  he  withdrew.  In  1842  he 
married  Sophia  Peabody,  and  from  1842  to  1846— years  when 
some  of  his  best  creative  work  was  done— he  and  his  wife  lived  in 
the  "Old  Manse"  at  Concord.  From  1846  to  1849  ne  was  em" 
ployed  in  the  Custom  House  at  Salem.  The  recurrent  need  for 
doing  hack  work  to  earn  a  living,  together  with  native  lassitude, 
retarded  Hawthorne's  production.  The  intervals  between  his 
publications  are  wide:— Twice-Told  Tales,  Second  Series  (1842); 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  (1846);  and  The  Snow  Image  (1851).* 
So  mature  was  Hawthorne's  art,  even  in  the  first  series  of  the 

*  But  these  volumes,  it  should  be  remembered,  do  not  represent  all  of 
Hawthorne's  activity.  Before  1851  he  had  published  his  masterpiece,  The 
Scarlet  Letter;  four  volumes  of  stories  for  children;  and  some  literary  hack 
work. 
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Twice-Told  Tales,  that  his  stories  may  be  studied,  like  Bryant's 
poems,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  their  production. 

Hawthorne's  Stories:  (i)  Historical.  Three  distinct  types 
of  short  fiction  were  employed  by  Hawthorne:  (1)  the  historical 
tale;  (2)  the  moral  or  symbolic  tale;  and  (3)  the  pictorial  sketch.* 
In  the  historical  tale,  while  remaining  true  to  the  spirit  of  New 
England,  he  treats  with  the  freedom  of  the  mythmaker  some 
crisis  in  colonial  history.  "Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross"  contains 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Puritans'  daring  resistance  to  the  Stuart 
kings.  ''The  Maypole  of  Merry  Mount"  relates  how  the  gay 
colonists  of  Thomas  Morton  were  conquered  by  the  Puritans, 
with  the  result  that  New  England  became  "a  land  of  clouded 
visages,  of  hard  toil,  of  sermon  and  psalm  forever."  "The  Gray 
Champion"  embodies  the  legend  that,  at  times  of  great  danger  to 
the  people,  some  ancient  Puritan,  clothed  with  indubitable  au- 
thority, reappears  to  champion  his  folk  against  the  oppressor. 
These  three  stories  excel  in  vivid  pantomime  and  gorgeous  pro- 
cessional—Endicott  rending  the  red  cross  from  the  English  ban- 
ner, the  Merrymounters  in  frolic  about  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
their  May,  and  the  Gray  Champion  daunting  the  assembled 
might  of  British  arms.  Hawthorne's  characters,  too,  while  re- 
maining human,  take  on  a  symbolic  or  typical  value;  Endicott  is 
not  only  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  an  embodiment  of  Puritan 
revolt.  Unsuited  as  these  methods  appear  to  the  short  tale,  Haw- 
thorne produced  with  them  a  rich  tapestry  of  American  legend, 
resembling,  though  in  more  somber  hues,  the  myriad  symbolic 
patterns  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

"The  Gentle  Boy"  stands  apart  from  Hawthorne's  other  his- 
torical stories  by  virtue  of  the  largeness  of  its  theme  and  the 
broader  scope  it  affords  for  the  interaction  of  characters.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect,  Hawthorne  asks,  if  during  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  in  New  England  a  winsome  Quaker  child 
had  been  left  helpless  among  the  Puritans?  The  five-year-old 
Ilbrahim,  bereft  of  his  martyred  father,  and  abandoned  by  his 
fanatical  mother,  is  adopted  into  the  Puritan  household  of  Pear- 
son and  Dorothy.  But  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against  him;  his 
timid  kindnesses  are  rewarded  with  treachery;  and  he  perishes  as 
inevitably  as  a  tropical  flower  transplanted  to  the  edge  of  a  gla- 
cier. In  "The  Gentle  Boy"  Hawthorne  employs  a  legitimate 
source  of  pathos— the  spectacle  of  innocence  suffering  in  a  world 
of  evil.  And  such  is  his  truth  to  human  nature,  such  the  fateful, 

*  A  few  well-known  tales,  like  "The  White  Old  Maid"  and  "Mr.  Higgin- 
botham's  Catastrophe,"  cannot  be  fitted  into  this  classification. 
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inevitable  progress  with  which  the  outer  catastrophe  develops 
from  deep  sources  within  the  human  heart,  that  the  story  rises 
above  pathos  toward  universal  tragedy.  The  youth  who  wrote 
"The  Gentle  Boy"  was  father  to  the  man  who  wrote  The  Scarlet 
Letter, 

(2)  Moral  or  Symbolic  Stories.  Among  the  moral  or  sym- 
bolic tales,  the  strongest  are  "The  Ambitious  Guest,"  "The  Hol- 
low of  the  Three  Hills,"  "Feathertop,"  "Young  Goodman 
Brown,"  "Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Birthmark."  No 
American  story  has  surpassed  the  tremendous  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion in  "The  Ambitious  Guest,"  with  its  nameless  hero  telling  in 
a  mountain  inn  his  dream  of  earthly  immortality,  while  his  doom 
already  trembles  above  him  in  the  impending  avalanche.  The  fu- 
tility of  the  human  will,  the  Nirvanic  indifference  of  Nature  to 
man— into  what  dark  realms  of  speculation  did  Hawthorne  ask 
his  readers  to  follow  him,  even  in  the  very  heyday  of  transcend- 
ental optimism!  "The  Hollow  of  the  Three  Hills,"  a  prose-poem 
of  brooding,  intense  beauty,  shows  passing  in  procession  the  suf- 
ferings that  have  beset  a  home,  broken  by  the  sin  of  a  wife. 
"Feathertop"  and  "Young  Goodman  Brown"  have  a  common 
background  in  the  old  superstition  of  witchcraft,  and  a  common 
theme  of  disillusion.  In  the  former  tale,  the  hero— a  scarecrow 
who  by  his  witch-mother's  art  is  able  to  pass  for  a  human  being— 
suddenly  sees  his  real  self  through  his  mockery  of  pretenses,  and 
in  intolerable  humiliation  flees  home  to  die.  In  the  latter,  Young 
Goodman  Brown  comes  to  realize,  with  sickening  abruptness, 
the  pollution  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  had  thought 
most  pure,  and  whom  he  had  most  deeply  reverenced.  The 
springs  of  his  nature  are  embittered,  and  he  becomes  a  "darkly 
meditative,  a  distrustful,  if  not  a  desperate  man." 

"Rappaccini's  Daughter"  and  "The  Birthmark"  are  wrought, 
not  from  the  stuff  of  Puritan  superstition,  but  from  Gothic  mys- 
teries of  pseudo-science  that  would  have  delighted  Poe.  In  "Rap- 
paccini's Daughter"  the  underlying  idea  is  the  overdevelopment 
of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  being.  An  Italian 
physician  has  reared  his  daughter  in  seclusion,  among  poisonous 
herbs;  so  that,  while  her  soul  remains  pure,  her  body  has  become, 
like  the  brilliant  flowers  she  tends,  a  thing  of  deadly  poison.  In 
"The  Birthmark"  the  core-idea  is  the  struggle  between  man's 
ceaseless  aspirations  toward  perfection,  and  the  inherent,  cure- 
less imperfection  of  his  nature.  The  desire  for  perfection  is  em- 
bodied in  the  scientist,  Aylmer;  the  incurable  flaws  of  humanity, 
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in  a  slight  birthmark  on  his  wife's  cheek,  to  remove  which  he  ex- 
pends in  vain  all  the  resources  of  his  science. 

The  situations  employed  by  Hawthorne  are,  of  course,  far  re- 
moved from  actuality.  Some  of  his  tales  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  supernaturalism  as  mysterious  as  that  of  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner"; others,  though  not  supernatural,  are  just  as  obviously  un- 
real. But  in  every  case,  Hawthorne  has  employed  his  symbolic 
method  to  portray  some  enduring,  profound,  genuine  trait  in 
human  nature.  He  might  have  said,  "It  is  my  task  to  search  out 
and  show  you  that  hidden,  complex,  and  mysterious  thing,  the 
human  soul.  Everything  superficial,  every  humdrum  daily  fact 
and  petty  annoyance,  every  wrapper  of  familiar  custom  and 
usage  which  might  obscure  your  vision,  I  will  strip  away.  And  I 
will  paint  the  soul  against  a  strange  background  of  legend,  super- 
stition, and  mystery,  that  its  essential  colors  may  glow  more  vivid- 
ly before  you.  Then,  face  to  face,  you  may  see  man's  inmost  being 
—its  futile  dreams,  its  hopeless  remorse,  its  disillusions,  its  fatal 
flaws,  its  glorious  if  impossible  aspirations."  In  some  such  man- 
ner to  fix  the  essential  spiritual  experiences  of  mankind,  separat- 
ing them  sharply  from  their  superficial  and  temporary  surround- 
ings, is  the  triumph  of  Hawthorne's  art. 

(3)  Pictorial  Sketches.  Besides  the  historical  story,  and  the 
moral  and  symbolic  tale,  Hawthorne  developed  a  literary  form 
which  no  other  writer  in  English  has  employed  so  successfully— 
the  pictorial  sketch.  A  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  is  a  sampling  of  the 
quality  of  life,  as  life  is  observed  from  some  vantage-point— a  toll- 
gatherer's  booth,  a  steeple,  or  the  coves  along  the  seashore.  Or 
else  the  sketch  is  a  sounding  of  the  life-experience,  the  memories, 
and  the  reveries,  of  some  character  who  has  attracted  Haw- 
thorne's imagination.  Sketches  of  this  sort  demanded  a  readiness 
in  grasping  subjects  rich  in  human  interest,  a  skill  in  disposing 
scenes  and  people  in  picturesque  groupings,  and  perfect  felicity 
of  style.  They  demand,  moreover,  the  touch  of  a  lover  of  life,  of 
a  connoisseur  and  enjoyer  of  even  its  homeliest  stuffs.  Of  the 
pictorial  sketches,  "Sights  from  a  Steeple"  is  one  of  the  most 
skillfully  executed,  and  one  of  those  in  which  the  New  England 
flavor  is  most  authentic.  "Wakefield"  has  attracted  perhaps  undue 
attention  because  of  its  outre  theme— the  character  of  a  London- 
er who  deserts  his  wife  and  lives  twenty  years,  unrecognized,  in 
the  next  block.  Richest  in  the  tang  of  the  northeastern  seacoast, 
and  rich  also  in  poetry,  is  "The  Village  Uncle." 

The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850).  In  1849,  though  by  Poe's  death 
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he  had  become  the  most  eminent  author  of  short  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish, Hawthorne  had  produced  not  a  single  novel  of  value.  For 
some  time,  however,  his  mind  had  been  weaving  a  romance 
about  a  germinal  situation  which  he  had  casually  tossed  into  the 
tale,  "Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross."  In  that  story  he  had  described 

a  young  woman  with  no  mean  share  of  beauty,  whose  doom  it  was 
to  wear  the  letter  A  on  the  breast  of  her  gown,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  and  her  own  children.  And  even  her  own  children  knew 
what  that  initial  signified.  Sporting  with  her  infamy,  the  lost  and 
desperate  creature  had  embroidered  the  fatal  token  in  scarlet  cloth, 
with  golden  thread  and  the  nicest  art  of  needlework;  so  that  the 
capital  A  might  have  been  thought  to  mean  Admirable,  or  any- 
thing rather  than  Adulteress. 

During  the  years  while  he  worked  in  the  Salem  Custom  House 
Hawthorne  had  neither  leisure  nor  energy  to  fill  out  the  outlines 
of  this  picture.  But  in  1849,  owing  to  the  recent  victory  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  presidential  election,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.  Free  again,  though  dangerously  near  the  lee  shore  of 
poverty,  he  responded  to  his  wife's  encouragement,  began  work, 
and  in  a  few  months  completed  one  of  the  great  tragic  romances 
of  the  world,  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  turns  upon  two  deep-seated,  fundamental 
struggles— that  between  natural  impulse  and  conscience,  and  that 
between  the  individual  and  the  restraints  of  society.  In  the  iron 
age  of  Puritanism,  when  the  natural  man  was  regarded  as  incur- 
ably corrupt,  and  when  infractions  of  the  social  code  were 
avenged  by  barbarous  punishments,  four  people,  all  tragically 
great  of  soul,  find  themselves  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  broken 
law.  Hester  Prynne  has  borne  a  daughter,  Pearl,  to  an  unknown 
father,  who,  it  is  gradually  revealed,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  Puritan  divines,  Arthur  Dimmesdale.  As  a  token  of  her 
sin,  Hester  is  condemned  to  wear  a  scarlet  A  upon  her  bosom. 
Hester's  lost  husband,  Roger  Chillingworth,  reappears,  ferrets 
out  Hester's  partner  in  sin,  and  slowly  wreaks  upon  him  a  re- 
venge of  inhuman  subtlety.  Merely  to  tell  a  story  of  guilty  love 
and  passion,  however,  is  not  Hawthorne's  aim.  His  aim  is  to  fol- 
low the  history  of  four  human  souls  as  their  lives  bring  forth  the 
slow-maturing,  but  inevitable,  fruits  of  sin. 

The  position  of  Hester  Prynne,  Hawthorne  feels,  is  of  all  four 
the  most  eligible.  Publicly  humiliated  though  she  is,  her  sin  is 
open  and  confessed;  she  has  no  rankling  secrets  to  hide.  Her  place 
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in  Puritan  society  is  clearly  denned,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  her 
time,  it  is  just.  Slowly,  therefore,  by  meek  submission  and  un- 
selfish kindness,  she  wins  back  the  respect  of  even  the  most  iron- 
clad Puritans.  But  her  submission  is  only  outward.  Left  much 
alone,  she  develops  an  independence  of  mind,  poised  though  re- 
pressed, which  the  magistracy  would  have  thought  a  sin  more 
deadly  than  adultery.  "The  world's  law  was  no  law  for  her  mind." 
"The  scarlet  letter  was  her  passport  into  regions  where  other 
women  dared  not  tread."  Strong,  passionate,  and  richly  pagan, 
Hester  submits,  but  never  repents,  preferring  the  sanctity  of  her 
sin  to  the  desecration  of  her  loveless  marriage. 

Far  different  is  the  case  of  Dimmesdale  and  Chillingworth. 
Dimmesdale,  constrained  to  hide  his  sin,  yet  reminded  of  it  at 
every  turn;  brooding  over  the  past,  despising  himself  for  his  hy- 
pocrisy, yet  too  weak  to  confess;  continually  sacrificing  honesty 
to  respectability— Dimmesdale  is  gradually  broken  down  and 
brought  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Chillingworth,  once  a  just  and 
humane  scholar,  degenerates  into  a  monomaniac  who  lives  only 
to  satisfy  his  revenge— "a  striking  evidence  of  man's  faculty  of 
transforming  himself  into  a  devil,  if  he  will  only,  for  a  reasonable 
space  of  time,  undertake  a  devil's  office."  And  about  these  three 
somber  characters— Hester,  Dimmesdale,  and  Chillingworth— 
flickers  the  elvish  flame  of  little  Pearl,  like  a  lacework  of  fickle 
sunshine  playing  over  the  floor  of  a  northern  forest. 

Over  Hawthorne's  romance  of  sin  and  expiation  broods  an  air 
of  ultimate,  tragic  inevitability  which  is  comparable  only  to  the 
chiseled  severity  of  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes.  So  closely  woven 
is  the  web  of  causation  that  scene  after  scene  unfolds  with  the  un- 
hurried, measured  tramp  of  doom.  Once,  indeed,  Hester  Prynne 
herself  realizes  the  inevitability  of  her  fate: 

"There  is  no  good  for  him, — no  good  for  me, — no  good  for  thee! 
There  is  no  good  for  little  Pearl!  There  is  no  path  to  guide  us  out 
of  this  dismal  maze." 

And  Chillingworth,  after  Hester's  futile  plea  that  he  forego  his 
revenge,  replies: 

"My  old  faith,  long  forgotten,  comes  back  to  me,  and  explains 
all  that  we  do,  and  all  we  suffer.  By  thy  first  step  awry  thou  didst 
plant  the  germ  of  evil;  but  since  that  moment,  it  has  all  been  a 
dark  necessity.  Ye  that  have  wronged  me  are  not  sinful,  save  in  a 
kind  of  typical  illusion;  neither  am  I  fiend-like,  who  have  snatched 
a  fiend's  office  from  his  hands.  It  is  our  fate.  Let  the  black  flower 
blossom  as  it  may." 
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The  Later  Romances.  From  the  year  of  its  publication,  The 
Scarlet  Letter  assumed  a  secure  place  among  the  American  clas- 
sics. Encouraged  by  his  success,  Hawthorne  followed  his  first 
romance  with  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (1851)  and  The 
Blithedale  Romance  (1852).  In  conception,  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  is  no  less  great  than  The  Scarlet  Letter.  To  show 
how  the  sin  of  the  parent  may  be  visited  upon  the  child,  to  dis- 
play an  ancestral  wrong  reacting  tragically  upon  successive  gen- 
erations—this was  Hawthorne's  purpose.  Innocent  though  they 
are,  poor  old  Hepzibah  and  Clifford  Pyncheon  are  the  chief  suf- 
ferers from  the  crime  of  their  forefather;  or  rather,  they  suffer 
from  the  avarice  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  posterity,  and  which 
has  culminated  in  the  villainy  of  their  cousin,  Jaffrey  Pyncheon. 
But  to  expand  a  theme  like  this,  to  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  blood, 
would  demand  supreme  skill  in  execution;  and  in  execution,  un- 
fortunately, Hawthorne  falls  short  of  his  achievement  in  The 
Scarlet  Letter.  The  concentrated  power  of  his  masterpiece  is 
lacking.  A  few  scenes— notably  that  in  the  death  chamber  of 
Jaffrey  Pyncheon— are  too  tenuous  and  fanciful.  And  the  plot 
hinges  too  often  on  the  crude  machinery  of  Gothic  melodrama— 
an  ancestral  curse,  hypnotism,  a  lost  land  title,  and  a  conven- 
tionally melodramatic  villain.  Nevertheless,  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  is  in  no  sense  an  inferior  romance.  It  appears  to  dis- 
advantage chiefly  because  its  imperfections  must  necessarily  be 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  perfections  of  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

The  same  judgment— a  tremendous  theme  imperfectly  realized 
—applies  to  The  Blithedale  Romance.  To  fashion  a  romance  out 
of  the  life  of  a  socialized  community  like  Brook  Farm;  to  display 
there  a  full-blooded,  passionate  woman  who,  because  of  the  very 
opulence  of  her  nature,  bestows  her  love  unworthily,  and  whose 
life,  because  she  cannot  endure  defeat,  ends  in  tragedy;  to  por- 
tray a  reformer  who,  obsessed  with  a  single  aim,  is  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  love  of  three  people  on  the  altar  of  his  social  purpose, 
and  who  awakens  to  realities  only  in  time  to  embrace  a  lasting 
remorse— such  was  doubtless  Hawthorne's  conception  of  The 
Blithedale  Romance.  But  great  as  are  the  tragic  possibilities  of 
this  theme,  they  are  only  partially  realized.  According  to  Haw- 
thorne's plan,  the  story  must  be  told  in  the  first  person  by  the 
character,  Miles  Coverdale;  but  the  author  is  continually  put  to 
it  to  get  Coverdale  into  precisely  the  right  place  to  observe  a 
dramatic  turn  of  events.  Hence  the  story  moves  awkwardly,  with 
much  clanking  of  machinery  and  with  confusing  shifts  of  scene. 
Coverdale's  character,  moreover,  is  flavorless,  and  some  of  his  in- 
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sipidity  is  imparted  to  even  the  most  passionate  incidents.  The 
reader  sees  the  drama,  but  sees  it  veiled.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
powerful  scenes,  the  Utopian  flavor  of  the  semi-authentic  pic- 
tures of  Brook  Farm,  and  the  greatness  of  Hawthorne's  original 
conception  lift  The  Blithedale  Romance  far  above  mediocrity. 

In  1853  Hawthorne  received  from  his  friend,  Franklin  Pierce, 
an  appointment  as  consul  at  Liverpool.  In  1857  he  resigned  the 
consulship  and  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy.  True  to  his  record, 
Hawthorne  completed  no  important  creative  work  while  em- 
ployed in  public  office.  In  i860,  however,  he  published  The 
Marble  Faun,  his  only  romance  with  a  setting  outside  New  Eng- 
land. For  his  germinal  idea,  Hawthorne  chose  a  theme  more  dar- 
ing than  any  he  had  yet  used— the  possible  usefulness  of  sin  in  the 
development  of  character.  Donatello,  the  faunlike,  innocent 
Italian  youth,  is  awakened  to  the  existence  of  his  soul  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  Under  the  sting  of  remorse,  he  grows  to 
spiritual  maturity.  In  the  words  of  his  friend  Kenyon: 

"Sin  has  educated  Donatello,  and  elevated  him.  Is  sin,  then — 
which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  blackness  in  the  universe — is  it, 
like  sorrow,  merely  an  element  of  human  education,  through  which 
we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  attained?  Did  Adam  fall,  that  we  might  ultimately  rise  to  a 
far  loftier  paradise  than  his?" 

The  Marble  Faun,  fascinating  as  is  its  theme,  and  great  as  it  is  in 
individual  passages,  suffers,  like  the  two  preceding  romances,  in 
execution.  The  plot  is  tenuous  and  awkwardly  complicated,  and 
the  story  staggers  forward  under  too  heavy  a  weight  of  descrip- 
tion. To  write  at  the  same  time  a  romance  and  a  sort  of  guide- 
book to  Italian  scenes,  imperiled  the  skill  even  of  Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne's  Place  in  Fiction.  But  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Marble  Faun,  the  historical  position  of  Hawthorne, 
both  in  the  short  tale  and  in  the  novel,  was  clear.  Adopting  in 
each  case  a  currently  used  form,  he  freighted  it  with  deeper 
spiritual  meaning.  In  the  superficies  of  romance,  in  the  appeal  of 
the  rococo  and  exotic,  he  was  little  interested.  His  imagination 
was  romantic  in  the  deeper  sense  that  it  dealt  with  human  nature 
under  conditions  highly  selective  and  idealized,  and  not  amid  the 
realistic  surroundings  of  everyday  life.  Realizing  that  the  English 
novel  ordinarily  came  to  close  grips  with  actuality,  Hawthorne 
even  hesitated  to  call  his  long  tales  novels.  He  adopted  the  term 
"Romance,"  and  went  to  some  pains  to  distinguish  the  romance 
from  the  ordinary  novel: 
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When  a  writer  calls  his  work  a  Romance,  it  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served that  he  wishes  to  claim  a  certain  latitude,  both  as  to  its 
fashion  and  material,  which  he  would  not  have  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  assume  had  he  professed  to  be  writing  a  Novel.  The  latter 
form  of  composition  is  presumed  to  aim  at  a  very  minute  fidelity, 
not  merely  to  the  possible,  but  to  the  probable  and  ordinary  course 
of  man's  experience.  The  former — while,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  must 
rigidly  subject  itself  to  laws,  and  while  it  sins  unpardonably  so  far 
as  it  may  swerve  aside  from  the  truth  of  the  human  heart — has 
fairly  a  right  to  present  that  truth  under  circumstances,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  writer's  own  choosing  or  creation.  If  he  think  fit, 
also,  he  may  so  manage  his  atmospherical  medium  as  to  bring  out 
or  mellow  the  lights  and  deepen  and  enrich  the  shadows  of  the 
picture. 


In  the  presentation  of  the  human  soul  under  idealized  condi- 
tions, tinged  with  strangeness,  lies  the  essence  of  Hawthorne's 
romanticism. 

For  romance  of  this  kind,  the  style  of  Hawthorne  is  admirably 
fitted.  Like  Ruskin  and  De  Quincey,  he  was  a  poet  who  preferred 
to  express  himself  in  prose.  His  diction  has  the  suggestions  of 
sound  and  color  and  perfume— all  the  sensuous  burden,  in  short 
—of  the  diction  of  poetry.  Rich  and  somber  and  beautiful  his 
pages  are,  with  the  beauty  of  pale  sunlight  glowing  through  a 
dark  stained  window.  Rhythm,  too,  is  Hawthorne's  gift,  a  rhythm 
that,  without  becoming  metrical,  yet  conveys,  like  poetry,  an  in- 
definable sense  of  musical  harmony.  Since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  there  been  written  an  English  cadence  at  once  simpler 
and  statelier  than  this?— 


"Thou  art  crushed  under  this  seven  years'  weight  of  misery,"  re- 
plied Hester,  fervently  resolved  to  buoy  him  up  with  her  own  en- 
ergy. "But  thou  shalt  leave  it  all  behind  thee!  It  shall  not  cumber 
thy  steps,  as  thou  treadest  along  the  forest  path;  neither  shalt  thou 
freight  the  ship  with  it,  if  thou  prefer  to  cross  the  sea." 


With  the  publication  of  The  Marble  Faun,  Hawthorne's  work 
was  virtually  over.  He  returned  in  i860  to  New  England;  but  he 
was  painfully  concerned  over  the  Civil  War,  and  his  health  was 
declining.  He  died  in  1864.  Supreme  energy— the  energy  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Milton— had  not  been  his;  but  short  of  this  one 
fundamental  gift,  he  had  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  perfect 
artist. 
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V.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807-1892)  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1811-1896) 

Whittier's  Position  in  the  New  England  Renaissance.  The 
New  England  renaissance  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  radical  move- 
ment. Whether  it  expressed  itself  in  religion,  in  belles-lettres,  in 
politics,  or  in  philosophy,  its  prevailing  spirit  was  an  enthusiasm 
for  change— for  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  erection  of  the 
new.  This  radicalism  helped  determine  the  literary  orbit  of 
Whittier,  no  less  than  that  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  As  the 
radicalism  of  Emerson  lay  chiefly  in  the  world  of  ideas,  that  of 
Whittier  lay  in  the  world  of  affairs.  As  Emerson  was  a  philos- 
opher, Whittier  was  a  social  and  political  reformer,  whose  master 
passion  it  was  to  see  the  nation  freed  from  the  evils  of  slavery. 
But  Whittier  was  not  a  reformer  alone.  Dwelling  throughout  his 
whole  life  in  the  orderly  New  England  countryside,  and  having 
no  great  erudition  to  dilute  his  natural  strain  of  thought,  he  be- 
came the  poet  of  Yankee  provincialism,  touching  with  a  romantic 
charm  the  scenery,  the  religion,  the  labor,  the  folkways,  and  the 
history  of  his  native  region.  Romantic  provincialism  and  reform 
—these,  amid  the  many  diverse  interests  of  the  renaissance,  were 
the  controlling  interests  of  Whittier. 

Social  and  Literary  Influences.  Whittier  was  born  near 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  of  a  line  of  New  England  ancestry  ex- 
tending back  to  1638.  In  most  respects  the  Whittiers  were  a  typi- 
cal family  of  New  England  farmers;  in  one,  they  were  excep- 
tional. For  they  were  not  Puritans,  but  Quakers;  and  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  therefore,  was  molded  by  the  influence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Instead  of  accepting  the  rigorous  creed  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  or  the  comfortable  liberalism  of  the  Unitarians,  he  followed 
the  promptings  of  that  "inner  light"  which  the  Quakers  believe 
is  imparted  to  each  soul  from  God.  Curiously  enough,  it  was 
the  lawless,  zestful  Burns  who  turned  the  pious  Quaker  boy  to 
poetry.  Burns's  gay  irreverence,  his  full-blooded  delight  in  laugh- 
ter and  passion,  were  of  course  lost  on  the  youth.  But  Burns's 
insight  into  the  beauties  of  the  commonplace,  his  skill  in  lighting 
up  the  homeliest  scenes  with  imagination,  his  profound  feeling 
of  democratic  brotherhood— these  qualities  Whittier  chose  to 
emulate.  Whittier's  ambition,  then,  was  to  become  a  New  Eng- 
land Burns,  who,  without  glorifying  lawless  passion,  would  sing 
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the  worth  of  the  common  man,  and  transmute  the  daily  routine 
of  the  farm  into  the  fine  metal  of  poetry. 

That  Whittier's  career  varied  somewhat  from  his  dream  was 
owing  in  part  to  chance.  In  1826  his  sister  sent  some  of  his  verses, 
unknown  to  him,  to  the  Newbury  port  Free  Press.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  editor  of  the  Free  Press  was  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  that  Garrison,  becoming  interested  in  his  con- 
tributor, went  up  one  summer  afternoon  to  the  Whittier  farm. 
Finding  Whittier  and  his  father  at  work  in  the  fields,  Garrison 
advised  them  that  Whittier  should  go  to  Haverhill  Academy. 
Though  Whittier  did  not  altogether  follow  Garrison's  advice  (he 
attended  the  academy  only  about  twelve  months  in  all),  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  militant  abolitionist  leader  was  important. 
By  virtue  of  his  Quakerism,  Whittier  was  already  an  opponent 
of  slavery.  Under  Garrison's  influence,  he  soon  gave  himself  ag- 
gressively to  the  cause  of  abolition. 

Whittier's  Antislavery  Career.  When  Whittier  became  an 
abolitionist,  he  knew  nothing  of  slavery  at  first  hand.  His  con- 
ception of  slavery  was  largely  abstract,  not  concrete,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  sincere.  Certain  great,  fundamental  ideas  about 
human  relationships  he  had  taken  to  heart,  and  to  these  ideas  he 
was  ready  to  give  a  lifelong  fidelity.  That  man  is  a  spiritual  be- 
ing, that  the  human  soul  is  a  thing  of  too  much  dignity  and  worth 
to  be  subjected  to  an  absolute  master,  that  it  is  unjust  to  tyran- 
nize over  another  for  one's  own  gain,  that  slavery  is  an  anomaly 
in  a  democratic  country,  and  that  all  just  men  are  in  duty  bound 
to  oppose  it  aggressively  though  peacefully— this  is  the  heart  of 
Whittier's  thought  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  knowledge  that  abo- 
lition was  unpopular  deterred  him  no  whit;  indeed,  it  may 
have  spurred  him  on,  by  appealing  to  a  martyr  spirit  developed 
through  generations  of  Quakerism.  Once  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle, Whittier  kept  it  up  for  a  generation,  negotiating  for  his 
cause  with  worldly-wise  Yankee  politicians,  and  molding  public 
sentiment  by  means  of  his  numerous  antislavery  poems. 

Of  all  these  antislavery  poems,  few  indeed  rise  above  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  propaganda  and  controversy.  "Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia,"  in  which  the  Bay  State  renounces  the  obliga- 
tion of  returning  fugitive  slaves,  is  an  impassioned  and  vigorous 
declamation,  but  falls  short  of  grandeur.  "Ichabod"  laments  the 
fall  (as  Whittier  regarded  it)  of  Webster  in  turning  his  back  on 
the  antislavery  cause  and  agreeing  to  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
In  its  stark  austerity,  it  is  more  profoundly  moving  than  Whit- 
tier's more  rhetorical  efforts.  "Laus  Deo,"  written  upon  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  slavery,  is  a 
ringing  paean  of  victory  for  the  cause  that  Whittier  had  served 
so  faithfully.  Most  of  Whittier's  antislavery  poems,  however,  are 
wrought  too  much  of  the  stuff  of  ephemeral  conflict,  and  too 
little  of  the  enduring  stuff  of  human  life.  Rich  in  the  emotions 
of  a  great  struggle,  they  do  not  translate  those  emotions  into 
forms  of  lasting  beauty. 

Whittier's  Religious  Poetry.  In  all  Whittier's  poetry  there 
breathes  a  deeply  religious  spirit.  In  many  a  ballad,  for  instance, 
he  tells  of  folk  whose  heroism  was  moral  instead  of  military,  and 
whom  he  celebrates  for  their  observance  of  the  Christian  virtues 
of  non-resistance  and  compassion.  Among  his  heroes  are  the  gar- 
rison of  Cape  Ann,  who  defeated  the  forces  of  darkness  by  prayer; 
among  his  heroines,  the  Mexican  women  in  "The  Angels  of 
Buena  Vista,"  who,  after  the  battle,  tended  impartially  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  American  soldiers.  And  not  a  few  of  Whittier's  poems 
are  concerned  entirely  with  religion.  "First-Day  Thoughts"  ex- 
presses the  poet's  response  to  the  Quaker  religious  service  where, 
without  song  or  spoken  word,  each  believer  may  worship  in  medi- 
tation. "The  Eternal  Goodness"  is  a  hymn  of  fervent  trust  in  a 
God  who  is  too  compassionate  for  the  rigorous  "justice"  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  too  great  to  be  hemmed  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  creed: 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God!  He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man.  .  . . 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies.  .  .  . 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

Other  religious  poems  of  Whittier  are  "My  Psalm,"  "Our  Mas- 
ter," and  "The  Meeting." 

Whittier's  Poetry  of  Rural  New  England.  As  Whittier's 
religious  spirit  infuses  all  his  poems,  but  is  more  particularly  ex- 
pressed in  some,  so  it  is  with  his  indebtedness  to  the  provincial 
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culture  of  ante-bellum  New  England.  The  feel  of  Yankee  home- 
spun is  in  all  his  poems;  but  in  certain  ballads  and  lyrics  he  has 
more  fully  recorded,  with  truly  marvelous  simplicity,  the  labor 
and  love  and  pleasure  of  a  vanished  way  of  life.  "The  Shoe- 
makers" takes  us  away  from  the  machine  age,  back  into  the  shop 
of  the  independent  artisan.  "The  Huskers"  takes  us  to  a  husking- 
bee,  in  the  mellow  Indian  summer  of  the  Massachusetts  country- 
side. Though  Whittier  was  not  primarily  a  nature  poet,  the  New 
England  outdoors,  faithfully  portrayed,  furnishes  the  imagery 
for  poems  like  "Summer  by  the  Lakeside."  Many  a  romantic 
ballad,  too,  he  built  out  of  the  humble  materials  of  rustic  life- 
ballads  like  the  popular  but  inferior  "Maud  Muller,"  and  that 
finely  restrained  story,  "Telling  the  Bees." 

Deservedly  the  most  popular  of  Whittier's  New  England  poems 
are  those  reminiscent  of  his  childhood  and  youth— "The  Bare- 
foot Boy,"  "Memories,"  and  "Snow-Bound."  In  these  poems  he 
deals  with  simple  human  experiences  of  all  but  universal  appeal 
—the  carefree  happiness  of  childhood,  the  first  faint  impulses  of 
youthful  love,  the  work  of  the  household  chores,  and  the  good 
fellowship  about  the  family  hearth.  On  the  New  England  farm, 
of  course,  there  must  have  been  much  that  was  hard  and  mo- 
notonous and  sordid,*  but  in  Whittier's  picture  the  gaunt  out- 
lines are  smoothed  over,  the  drab  colors  are  illumined  by  a  glow 
of  tender  reminiscence.  Rural  Massachusetts  is  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  northern  Arcadia,  a  world  of  idyllic  orderliness  where 
cruelty  and  evil  never  come.  Even  the  household  occupations 
described  by  Whittier— making  fires,  shoveling  snow,  feeding  the 
stock,  telling  tales  about  the  fireside— take  on  in  his  verse  a  win- 
some charm.  They  have  been  suffused  with  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land";  and  we  who  read  them  have  captured  for  a 
while  the  illusion  of  the  fresh,  carefree  world  of  childhood. 

But  Whittier's  very  skill  in  re-creating  a  bygone  world  of  child- 
hood pleasures  provokes  a  certain  condemnation.  In  some  re- 
spects the  mind  of  Whittier  never  matured;  his  latest  poems, 
even,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  experience,  such  as  would 

*  That  Whittier  realized  the  sordidness  of  much  farm  life  is  shown  by 
the  "Prelude"  to  "Among  the  Hills,"  with  its  picture  of 

"Shrill,  querulous  women,  sour  and  sullen  men, 
Untidy,  loveless,  old  before  their  time." 

But  as  a  romantic  moralist,  Whittier  did  not  feel  that  it  was  the  function 
of  poetry  to  dwell  on  these  unpleasant  facts.  The  function  of  the  poet,  he 
assumed,  was  to  improve  on  life,  either  by  discovering  unsuspected  sources 
of  beauty,  or  by  teaching  lessons  of  moral  conduct. 
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be  within  the  reach  of  a  pure-minded  and  lovable,  but  woefully 
inexperienced,  youth.  Nor  is  there  enough  compensation,  in 
technical  proficiency  or  in  power  of  fancy,  to  supply  the  want  of 
broad  and  varied  experience.  Whittier's  metrical  range  is  as  nar- 
row as  his  emotional  range,  and  his  imagination  is  idyllic  and 
charming  rather  than  great.  He  is  diffuse,  and,  as  he  was  not 
strong  in  self-criticism,  very  uneven  in  quality.  His  place  in 
American  literature  is  now  maintained  by  comparatively  few 
poems— a  few  great  antislavery  lyrics,  which  reflect  the  emotions 
generated  by  a  great  national  struggle;  a  few  fervent  religious 
lyrics,  the  outpouring  of  a  reverent  and  beautiful  spirit  of  wor- 
ship; and  a  few  poems  of  reminiscence,  in  which  he  recorded, 
from  the  naive  viewpoint  of  early  youth,  the  folkways  of  a  van- 
ished provincial  culture. 

Similarities  between  Whittier  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  Few  au- 
thors occupy  positions  in  our  literary  history  so  nearly  identical 
as  those  of  Whittier  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  Both  writers  were  authen- 
tic products  of  New  England;  both  were  profoundly  religious. 
Mrs.  Stowe  was,  it  is  true,  a  child  of  Calvinism  rather  than  of 
the  Society  of  Friends;  but  she  was  less  interested  in  the  stony 
theology  of  the  Calvinists  than  in  their  benevolence.  Her  mind 
was  as  tenderly  humanitarian  as  Whittier's,  and  she  could  preach 
brotherly  love  as  fervently  as  any  Quaker.  Like  Whittier,  she  was 
drawn  into  the  whirl  of  antislavery  agitation;  and,  again  like 
Whittier,  she  turned  away  from  the  struggle  to  draw  loving  pic- 
tures of  her  New  England  folk.  Reform  and  romantic  provin- 
cialism were  with  her,  as  with  Whittier,  the  two  controlling 
interests.  But  Mrs.  Stowe's  was  the  larger  and  more  generously 
endowed  nature.  She  had  more  force  of  imagination,  and  her 
experience  of  life  was  broader.  In  dealing  with  slavery,  for  in- 
stance, she  had  the  advantage  of  first-hand,  concrete  knowledge. 
After  her  father  became  president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
at  Cincinnati,  she  lived  for  some  years  there,  on  the  Kentucky 
border;  and  she  paid  at  least  one  visit  into  Kentucky. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  When  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
appeared  (1851-1852)  in  the  National  Era,  it  accomplished  al- 
most immediately  what  Whittier's  lyrics  had  not  done  in  twenty 
years;— it  made  slavery  real  to  Northern  readers.  The  evils  of  the 
system  ceased  to  be  abstractions  and  stalked  forth  in  flesh  and 
blood.  The  Northern  reader  had  known  in  the  abstract  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  interstate  slave  trade.  Now,  the  commerce  in 
slaves  leaped  to  life  before  him  in  the  person  of  the  kindhearted 
Uncle  Tom,  sold  South  away  from  his  family;  in  the  person  of 
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the  nameless  black  girl  who  at  night  plunged  to  her  death  from 
the  deck  of  the  river  steamer;  in  the  person  of  Eliza,  escaping 
across  the  Ohio  with  her  child.  The  Northern  reader  had  known 
in  the  abstract  that  negro  women  were  often  the  mistresses  of 
white  men;  now,  however,  he  saw  the  helplessness  of  Cassy  and 
Emmeline  in  the  hands  of  their  owner.  The  reader  had  known, 
theoretically,  that  the  slave  was  in  the  absolute  power  of  his  mas- 
ter; now,  in  imagination,  he  lived  through,  with  Uncle  Tom,  the 
slave's  dependence  on  the  shiftlessness,  or  the  indulgence,  or 
the  cruelty  of  Shelby  and  St.  Clare  and  Legree.  The  reader  had 
known  that  slaves  were  regarded  merely  as  property,  and  human 
life  itself  as  merely  an  article  of  commerce.  Even  so,  he  was  prob- 
ably staggered  by  the  callousness  of  the  slave  trader  Haley: 

"Well,"  said  the  smith,  feeling  among  his  tools,  "them  planta- 
tions down  thar,  stranger,  an't  jest  the  place  a  Kentuck  nigger 
wants  to  go  to;  they  dies  thar  tol'able  fast,  don't  they?" 

"Wal,  yes,  tol'able  fast,  ther  dying  is;  what  with  the  'climating 
and  one  thing  and  another,  they  dies  so  as  to  keep  the  market  up 
pretty  brisk,"  said  Haley. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  it  is  true,  considered  the  abstract  problem  of  slavery, 
and  treated  it  more  profoundly  than  did  Whittier;  but  her  tre- 
mendous superiority  as  a  propagandist  lay  in  her  power  to  make 
her  readers  see.  Moreover,  she  excelled  Whittier  even  in  the  pow- 
er to  make  her  readers  feel.  She  dealt  with  strongly  emotional 
situations  that  appealed  to  the  sentimental  taste  of  the  time,  and 
her  narrative  is  fraught  with  a  power  that  can  be  felt  even  today. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  novel  was  read 
by  nearly  the  entire  adult  population  of  the  North,  that  it  was 
made  into  one  of  the  most  popular  melodramas  of  the  century, 
and  that  it  was  translated  into  twenty-three  languages. 

The  literary  worth  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  does  not  lie  in  its 
didacticism,  but  in  its  vividness  of  conception  and  its  dramatic 
power.  The  book  is  faulty  enough,  especially  in  being  excessively 
sentimental,  but  its  faults  have  curiously  little  effect  on  its  vital- 
ity. The  surprising  thing  about  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  that,  so 
many  years  after  the  issue  of  slavery  was  forever  settled,  Mrs. 
Stowe's  hodgepodge  of  argument,  adventure,  melodrama,  and 
pathos  "comes  alive"  with  a  gusto  equal  to  that  of  Dickens  at  his 
best.  The  world  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe,  of  Mr.  Shelby 
and  Haley,  of  Topsy  and  Miss  Ophelia,  of  St.  Clare  and  Legree, 
becomes  for  us  a  living  world,  overflowing  with  vivid  life.  It  is 
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a  world  of  humors  and  oddities  of  character  no  less  than  of  suf- 
fering. Nowhere  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  creative  power  better  shown 
than  in  the  vividness  of  her  minor  characters— the  wire-working 
Sam,  the  incorrigible  Topsy,  and  the  prim  Miss  Ophelia.  Less 
thesis-bound  than  the  principal  characters,  these  minor  creations 
show  what  Mrs.  Stowe  might  have  accomplished  had  she  been 
free,  as  Fielding  or  Smollett  would  have  been,  to  study  the  ec- 
centric personalities  brought  forth  in  a  semi-frontier  environ- 
ment. Judged  solely  by  evidence  of  native  power,  and  not  by 
actual  achievement,  Mrs.  Stowe  appears,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooper,  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  our  ante-bellum  novelists. 
Never  again,  however,  did  she  unite  creative  imagination  and 
popular  appeal  so  successfully  as  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Even 
before  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Stowe  turned  aside  from  sociological 
fiction  to  local-color  stories  of  her  native  New  England,  stories 
which  are  similar  to  "Snow-Bound"  in  their  relation  to  New 
England  life.  Possibly  her  most  skillful  writing  is  done  in  these 
later  volumes,  such  as  Old  Town  Folks  (1869),  and  she  evidently 
made  some  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  local-color 
story  after  the  Civil  War.  But  in  the  memory  of  the  American 
people  she  lives,  and  justly  so,  as  the  creator  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  a  book  which,  with  all  its  crudities,  recalls  in  vividly 
dramatic  form  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  ideals  which  this 
nation  has  yet  known. 


VI.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807-1882) 

The  Forming  of  Longfellow's  Taste.  The  genial  Washing- 
ton Irving  might  have  enjoyed  knowing  that  soon  after  The 
Sketch  Book  appeared,  a  young  undergraduate  of  Bowdoin  col- 
lege "read  each  succeeding  number  with  ever-increasing  wonder 
and  delight,  spellbound  by  its  pleasant  humor,  its  melancholy 
tenderness,  its  atmosphere  of  reverie— nay,  even  by  its  gray-brown 
covers,  the  shaded  letters  of  its  titles,  and  the  fair  clear  type, 
which  seemed  an  outward  symbol  of  its  style."  Longfellow's  de- 
light in  The  Sketch  Book,  to  which  he  testified  in  these  words, 
is  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  his  literary  taste 
was  formed  upon  the  gentle  romance  of  Irving.  Longfellow's 
earliest  book  of  prose,  for  example,  is  "a  kind  of  Sketch-Book  of 
scenes  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy."  Like  Irving,  Longfellow  was 
to  look  to  Europe  as  the  motherland  of  American  culture;  and, 
like  Irving,  he  was  to  discover  there  a  world  of  picturesque 
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legend  rather  than  a  world  of  contemporary  social  ferment.  Like 
Irving,  he  was  to  seek,  when  he  came  to  write,  for  an  "atmosphere 
of  reverie,"  a  "melancholy  tenderness,"  and,  rarely,  a  dash  of 
"pleasant  humor."  And  to  write  was  his  ambition:  "I  most  eager- 
ly aspire  after  future  eminence  in  literature;  my  whole  soul  burns 
most  ardently  for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centers  in  it." 

Not  Irving  alone,  however,  formed  the  literary  taste  of  Long- 
fellow. The  culture  of  the  prosperous  classes  in  America,  with 
their  rather  rigorous  morality,  their  specious  elegance,  and  their 
fondness  for  "refined  feelings,"  was  a  force  even  more  funda- 
mental. The  same  people  who  were  pleased  with  Irving  were 
often  pleased  with  the  religious  poetry  of  Cowper,  the  moral  tales 
of  Hannah  More,  and  the  poetic  rhapsodies  in  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  that  paradise  of  sentimentalists.  They  were  pleased  also 
with  elegantly  bound  gift  books  like  The  Literary  Gem  and  The 
Wreath,  containing  a  "selection  of  elegant  poems  from  the  best 
authors."  They  were  pleased  also  with  the  effusions  of  a  bevy 
of  poetesses— Miss  Gould,  Miss  Brooks,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman— who,  in  the  contemporary  phrase, 
"adorned  the  literature  of  their  country."  And  though  Long- 
fellow read  from  many  a  sterner  master— from  men  like  Pope, 
Dryden,  Milton,  Goethe,  and  Cervantes— he  never  quite  escaped 
the  softer-hearted  literary  environment  that  was  his  native  air. 
His  poetry,  like  the  popular  poetry  of  his  milieu,  came  to  be 
composed  of  moral  instruction,  chaste  idyllic  narrative,  and  re- 
fined sentiment.  What  distinction  it  has,  came  largely  from  the 
greater  sophistication  of  his  art,  which  in  turn  came  from  his 
extensive  learning. 

For  Longfellow  is  of  the  learned  poets.  Though  he  was  no 
challenging  radical  like  Emerson,  his  life  was  just  as  truly  a  phase 
of  the  New  England  renaissance.  Before  Longfellow  entered 
Bowdoin  college,  New  England's  fresh  interest  in  the  secular 
culture  of  Europe  had  brought  about  the  establishment,  at  Har- 
vard, of  a  professorship  of  French,  Spanish,  and  belles-lettres. 
In  the  year  of  Longfellow's  graduation,  1825,  the  trustees  of  his 
own  college  resolved  to  create  a  similar  department;  and  with 
bold  but  well-founded  judgment  they  offered  the  chair  to  the 
eighteen-year-old  youth.  The  offer  was  accompanied  with  a  leave 
of  absence,  to  be  used  in  European  travel.  Accordingly,  Long- 
fellow set  sail  in  1826  for  Europe,  on  what  was  to  be  a  veritable 
voyage  of  exploration  for  himself  and  for  romantic  America. 
Within  three  years  he  visited  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
learned  their  languages,  and  began  to  familiarize  himself  with 
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their  literatures.  Once  back  in  America,  he  gave  himself  with  the 
zeal  of  a  missionary  to  the  task  of  interpreting  to  New  England 
its  heritage  of  European  romance.  He  taught  his  students,  wrote 
his  own  textbooks,  and  published  critical  studies  in  the  North 
American  Review.  But  the  European  culture  which  Longfellow 
presented  to  America  was  profoundly  modified  by  his  own  chaste 
and  gentle  nature.  Of  Europe's  political  and  economic  strife 
Longfellow  was  not  acutely  conscious.  Of  the  moral  anarchy  in 
European  literature,  he  was  no  doubt  conscious;  but  he  chose  to 
disregard  it  in  favor  of  a  dream  world  of  fabled  antiquity,  com- 
posed of 

"The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  the  glories  of  old  days." 

Of  the  European  influences  to  which  he  was  subjected,  Ger- 
man romanticism  influenced  Longfellow  most  deeply.  Not  until 
a  second  journey  to  Europe,  however,  did  he  feel  this  impulse 
to  the  full.  In  1834  Longfellow  was  invited  to  succeed  George 
Ticknor  in  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard; 
and,  as  at  Bowdoin,  the  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  leave  for 
European  travel.  Having  accepted,  Longfellow  sailed  in  1835. 
But  on  this  second  journey,  one  of  the  two  great  tragedies  of  his 
life  overtook  him;  his  young  wife,  Mary  Storer  Potter,  died. 
Alone,  Longfellow  pressed  on  to  Heidelberg,  there  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  brooding  poetry  of  Novalis  and  Uhland.  The  charm 
of  the  German  romantic  world  of  softened  contours,  seen  in  ten- 
der wistfulness  through  a  dreamy  haze,  he  had  already  learned 
from  Irving.  Now,  for  a  while,  he  came  to  dwell  in  that  world 
habitually,  surrendering  to  its  purposeless  reveries,  its  strange- 
ness, its  indulgence  in  delicious  sorrow. 

Longfellow  as  "Laureate  of  the  Fireside."  Deep-seated  as 
was  Longfellow's  change  of  feeling,  it  did  not  come  at  once  to 
expression.  Having  returned  to  America  in  December  of  1836, 
he  quietly  took  up  his  academic  duties.  In  1838  a  tenuous  series 
of  lyrics  from  his  hand  began  to  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine.  In  1839  these  lyrics  were  collected  and  published  in 
Longfellow's  earliest  volume  of  poetry,  Voices  of  the  Night.  Here 
was  the  first  full  expression  in  American  poetry  of  the  vague 
yearnings,  the  dim  nocturnal  beauty,  of  German  romance:— 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 
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Here  also,  in  "Footsteps  of  Angels,"  was  a  strain  of  tender  fire- 
side sentiment,  in  which  the  loves  and  griefs  of  the  home  were 
illumined  by  a  subdued  glamour.  And  here  also,  in  "A  Psalm 
of  Life,"  was  a  strain  of  vigorously  felt  didactic  poetry  which 
possibly  marks  the  resurgence  of  Longfellow's  American-born 
spirit  against  the  purposeless  dreaming  in  which  he  had  been 
submerged.*  The  popular  success  of  Longfellow's  volume  was 
marked.  His  readers  were  well  prepared  for  his  combined  appeal 
to  sentiment  and  morals;  and  a  certain  winsome  simplicity  in 
his  expression  aided  in  establishing  him  almost  immediately  as 
America's  most  popular  poet— a  true  laureate  of  the  fireside. 

It  is  as  the  literary  companion  of  the  child  and  of  the  average 
man  that  Longfellow  is  still  most  widely  known.  To  name  his 
popular  didactic  pieces  is  like  calling  a  roll  of  old  friends— " A 
Psalm  of  Life,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "The  Rainy  Day," 
"God's  Acre,"  "Excelsior,"  and  "Resignation."  And  only  less 
familiar  are  the  lyrics  in  which  sentiment,  whether  in  the  form 
of  homely  affection  or  of  mysterious  longing,  is  the  motif— "Foot- 
steps of  Angels,"  "The  Bridge,"  "The  Two  Angels,"  "Children," 
"The  Children's  Hour,"  "The  Day  is  Done,"  and  "My  Lost 
Youth."  In  the  moral  teaching  of  Longfellow  there  is  no  very 
startling  originality.  The  poet  teaches  that  we  should  be  content 
with  the  simple  surroundings  and  homely  affections  of  the  house- 
hold; that  we  should  aspire  toward  a  more  idealistic  life;  that 
we  should  be  resigned,  even  in  sorrow,  to  the  sway  of  providence; 
and  that  we  should  trust  in  God.  A  little  farther  than  this  from 
the  main-traveled  road  of  folk  experience  (but  not  too  far)  lies 
the  realm  of  sentiment  that  Longfellow  commands,  a  realm  that 
is  curiously  blended  of  the  domestic  commonplaces  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Marchenwelt  of  German  romanticism,  a  realm  of 
gentle  regret  and  vague  yearnings,  of  softened  outlines  and  faint- 
ly glowing  pastel  shades. 

In  these  popular  poems  of  morality  and  sentiment,  Longfel- 
low did  not  so  much  speak  to  his  audience  as  for  them.  What 
they  thought,  he  thought.  What  they  felt  or  were  ready  to  feel, 
he  felt.  And  he  expressed  those  thoughts  and  feelings  competent- 
ly, winningly,  and,  above  all,  simply.  If  he  disclosed  no  gift  of 
prophetic  vision  like  Whitman's,  he  disclosed,  in  high  measure, 
the  gift  of  folk  expression. 

*  Longfellow  regarded  "A  Psalm  of  Life"  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, however,  that  the  poem  represents  what  Longfellow  read  into  the  novel, 
rather  than  what  he  read  in  it. 
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Longfellow's  Ballads.  It  was  in  1838  and  1839  that  Long- 
fellow developed  into  a  master  of  popular  didacticism  and  sen- 
timent. By  1840  he  was  mastering  another  popular  form,  the 
romantic  ballad.  Now  the  true  ballad,  as  created  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  a  folk  production,  a  poem  which  was  handed  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  which  grew  through  changes 
made  by  many  successive  minstrels.  It  is  ordinarily  a  simple  but 
powerful  tale  of  proved  appeal  to  the  folk,  dealing  with  some 
strong  theme  such  as  love,  jealousy,  murder,  or  heroism.  During 
the  early  romantic  period  in  England  and  Germany,  the  medieval 
ballad  had  been  revived  along  with  other  phases  of  picturesque 
antiquity.  Collections  of  ballads  had  been  issued  by  Bishop  Percy, 
Scott,  and  others;  and  brilliantly  written  artificial  ballads  had 
been  produced  by  Scott,  Coleridge,  Burger,  and  Schiller.  As  a 
romanticist,  familiar  with  the  revival  of  the  ballad,  Longfellow 
resolved  to  transfer  the  movement  to  American  literature  and  to 
localize  the  national  ballad  in  New  England.  As  the  years  passed, 
Longfellow's  ballads  came  to  include  some  of  his  best-known 
poems— "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus";  "The  Skeleton  in  Ar- 
mor"; and  "Paul  Revere's  Ride."  Like  his  sentimental  lyrics, 
Longfellow's  ballads  possess  an  attractive  simplicity  of  utterance 
that  makes  them  popular  favorites;  but  they  possess  also  another 
quality  that  one  would  hardly  have  expected  from  the  gentle 
author  of  "The  Bridge"— a  quality  of  terse,  straightforward, 
rapid  narrative  which  had  not  hitherto  appeared  in  American 
poetry. 

Longfellow's  Metrical  Romances.  Interested  in  ballads 
though  he  might  be,  Longfellow  was  as  unwilling  as  Scott  to 
confine  his  narratives  to  balladry.  Like  Scott,  he  pressed  on  to 
the  more  ambitious  form  of  the  metrical  romance.  Like  Scott, 
he  wove  his  romances  out  of  the  picturesque  tales  of  a  legended 
past;  and,  like  Irving,  he  often  localized  the  tales  in  his  native 
America.  Three  of  these  metrical  romances  constitute,  without 
serious  rivalry,  the  best  body  of  narrative  poetry  of  nineteenth- 
century  America:  Evangeline  (1847),  The  Song  of  Hiawatha 
(1855),  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (1858). 

Evangeline  grow  out  of  a  story,  which  Longfellow  had  from 
Hawthorne  and  H.  L.  Connolly,  of  the  separation  of  two  lovers 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  French  settlers  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Though  the  story  lacked  the  profounder  speculative  qualities 
that  would  have  attracted  Hawthorne,  its  pathos  and  idyllic 
charm  impressed  Longfellow  deeply.  As  the  poetic  medium  for 
the  tale,  he  chose  the  unrhymed  dactylic  hexameter,  the  measure 
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of  the  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Though  the  hexameter  had 
never  been  successfully  used  in  English,  Goethe's  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  had  shown  its  adaptability  to  the  Teutonic  languages 
and  its  fitness  for  smooth-flowing  narrative.  The  setting  of  Evan- 
geline changes  ostensibly  from  Acadie  to  Louisiana,  and  thence 
to  the  western  prairies,  but  it  remains  in  reality  the  same,— the 
Marchenwelt,  the  world  of  legend,  faintly  reflecting  the  charm 
of  a  lost  golden  age  of  antiquity.  Longfellow's  portraiture  of  the 
village  of  Grand  Pre  itself— with  its  view  of  far-off  hills,  its  deep 
meadows,  its  quaint  thatched  cottages,  and  its  innocent  folk— is 
as  much  a  thing  of  legend  as  the  tale  that  he  localized  there.  And 
the  story  is  equally  ideal— a  tale  of  "tender,  virgin-like"  love  that 
endures  through  a  lifetime  of  disappointment.  One  does  not  go 
to  Evangeline  for  any  treatment  of  the  grander  passions  or  the 
deeper  problems  of  life,  but  only  for  a  gentle  dream  of  "affection 
that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient." 

In  Hiawatha  Longfellow  attempted  to  weave  into  a  whole  the 
numerous  traditions  of  the  American  Indians.  His  material  was 
secured,  of  course,  at  second  hand,  from  the  Indian  treatises  of 
Heckewelder  and  Schoolcraft.  His  verse  form,  an  unrhymed  tro- 
chaic tetrameter,  was  adapted  from  the  primitive  Finnish  epic, 
the  Kalevala.  With  its  ease  and  pliability,  its  air  of  simplicity,  its 
naive  and  musical  repetitions,  the  verse  of  Hiawatha  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  recital  of  the  lore  of  a  primitive  race.  The 
legends  themselves  range  from  tales  of  prowess  as  exaggerated  as 
those  in  Beowulf  to  tales  of  poetic  fantasy  as  fresh  and  lucent  in 
their  beauty  as  the  lyrics  of  Shelley.  Over  Hiawatha,  as  over 
Evangeline,  Longfellow  cast  the  spell  of  the  romantic  return  to 
the  simple  life;  his  scenes  are  invested  with  the  glamour  of  that 
imaginary  state  where  a  virtuous  folk  live  in  intimate  touch  with 
wind  and  rain  and  the  warm  earth.  His  Indians  are  not  Indians, 
but  human  beings  in  general,  poetically  idealized,  and  placed  in 
the  midst  of  an  equally  ideal  setting.  Hiawatha  lives  not  because 
it  is  true  to  life,  but  because  it  is  beautiful  with  a  beauty  beyond 
life,  a  beauty  of  an  imaginary  childhood  of  the  race,  fresh  and 
joyous  as  morning  sunshine. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  though  its  scene  is  Puritan 
New  England,  is  as  idyllic  in  temper  as  Evangeline  and  Hiawa- 
tha. A  lesser  work  than  its  predecessors,  it  differs  from  them 
chiefly  in  possessing  a  vein  of  that  "pleasant  humor"  which  de- 
lighted Longfellow  in  the  works  of  Irving.  All  three  poems  are, 
indeed,  close  kin  with  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow."  Ostensibly  American,  they  treat  American 
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scenes  after  a  manner  borrowed  from  English  and  German  ro- 
mance. They  invest  American  scenes  with  "those  imaginative 
.  .  .  associations  so  seldom  met  with  in  our  new  country,  but 
which  live  like  charms  and  spells  about  the  cities  of  the  old 
world,  binding  the  heart  of  the  native  inhabitant  to  his  home."* 
The  Golden  Legend  (1851).  If  the  legendary  past  of  Europe 
furnished  the  enveloping  atmosphere  of  even  Longfellow's 
American  poems,  it  furnishes  both  atmosphere  and  substance 
for  the  lyrical  drama,  The  Golden  Legend.  A  devout  Christian, 
Longfellow  planned  a  trilogy  of  lyrical  dramas,  to  be  called 
Christus:  A  Mystery,  which  should  illustrate  the  Christian  spirit 
operating  successively  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  Puritan  New  England.  The  Golden  Legend, 
dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  first  of  the  trilogy  to  be 
completed,  and  is  the  only  one  of  high  excellence.  Here,  as  in 
the  complex  designs  of  a  dimly  colored,  subdued  tapestry,  the 
quaint  beauties  of  medieval  Christianity  are  woven  in.  Pictures 
of  motley  bands  of  pilgrims  move  before  us;  pictures  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary;  pictures  of  the  Easter  celebration  at 
Strasburg  cathedral,  with  its  miracle  play  of  Christ's  nativity; 
pictures  of  the  schoolmen  at  Salerno,  with  their  endless  debates 
on  subtle  matters  of  metaphysics;  pictures  of  the  monks,  some 
swilling  wine,  others  working  with  pious  care  at  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  Many  an  ancient  legend,  also,  is  retold 
—the  story  of  the  friar  who  listened  to  a  single  timeless  song  a 
hundred  years;  the  myth  of  Christ  and  the  sultan's  daughter;  the 
humorous  tale  of  how  good  Abbot  Giraldus  cheated  the  devil; 
and  the  romance  of  the  love  of  Irmingard.  Through  this  crowded 
portraiture  Longfellow's  plot  moves  slowly  forward.  It  is  the 
ancient  German  story,  Der  arme  Heinrich;  the  story  of  a  prince 
who,  smitten  by  disease,  is  deluded  by  Lucifer  into  thinking  that 
his  life  can  be  saved  only  by  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  peasant 
girl  he  loves.  But  the  wiles  of  Lucifer,  far  from  destroying  Elsie 
and  Henry,  only  re-awaken  the  Prince's  dormant  manhood  and 
show  to  the  pair  the  depth  of  their  love.  In  the  mysterious,  re- 
current victory  of  good  over  evil,  even  in  the  moment  of  appar- 
ent defeat,  in  the  obscure  assistance  lent  to  goodness  by  evil  itself, 
Longfellow  discovers  the  moral  import  of  Christianity. 


#  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Longfellow  as  a  narrative  poet  will  do 
well  to  read  also  the  story  group,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (1863).  One  °f 
these  stories  especially — "The  Saga  of  King  Olaf" — is  among  Longfellow's 
strongest  works. 
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O  beauty  of  holiness, 

Of  self-forge tfulness,  of  lowliness! 

O  power  of  meekness, 

Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 

Are  like  the  yielding,  irresistible  air! 

So  speaks  one  of  the  two  angels  in  the  Epilogue.  And  the  other, 
gazing  after  the  shadow  of  the  defeated  Lucifer,  replies, 

.  .  .  Since  God  suffers  him  to  be, 
He,  too,  is  God's  minister, 
And  labors  for  some  good 
By  us  not  understood! 

Longfellow's  Sonnets.  The  Golden  Legend  is,  obviously,  an 
outgrowth  of  Longfellow's  familiarity  with  European  literature. 
Quite  as  bookish  in  origin  are  the  majority  of  those  sonnets 
which,  some  critics  maintain,  are  Longfellow's  best  work.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sonnets  approach  nearer  than  any  of  Longfellow's 
other  poems  to  the  finality  of  utterance,  and  to  the  mood  of  high 
seriousness,  which  Matthew  Arnold  designated  as  marks  of  the 
greatest  poetry.  No  work  of  Longfellow  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  poet  at  his  best  than  the  series  of  sonnets,  "Divina  Corn- 
media,"  which  he  wrote  while  translating  Dante's  Divine  Com- 
edy.  As  the  now  aging  poet  had  turned  to  translation  as  a  refuge 
after  the  tragic  death  by  fire  of  his  second  wife,  the  introductory 
sonnet  has  both  a  personal  and  a  literary  import.  It  describes  the 
poet's  own  burden  of  personal  grief,  and  it  embodies  Longfel- 
low's conception  of  literature  as  a  city  of  refuge  from  the  strife 
and  sorrow  of  actual  life. 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 
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Suggestions  toward  Criticism.  It  is  in  the  creation  of  some 
restful  cathedral  of  the  mind,  of  some  imaginary  escape  from  the 
sordidness  of  reality,  that  the  principal  lifework  of  Longfellow 
consists.  The  poet's  mind  has  shut  out  from  this  imagined  realm 
whatever  he  thought  was  gross  and  ugly;  it  has  included  what- 
ever he  thought  was  "refined"  and  beautiful.  Gentle  feelings  of 
strange,  tender  yearning;  the  picturesque  old  world  of  medieval 
legend  and  medieval  piety;  aspirations  toward  some  aesthetic  (or 
spiritual)  life  untouched  by  the  vulgarities  of  the  flesh— these 
elements  form  the  poetic  realm  in  which  Longfellow  habitually 
moves.  Evidently  Longfellow  attempted  little  direct  criticism  of 
reality.  He  attempted,  by  imaginative  selection,  to  improve  on 
reality;  and  of  this  tendency  in  his  own  work  he  was  well  aware. 
The  songs  of  the  poet,  far  from  being  echoes  of  reality,  were  to 
him  the  cries  of  souls  which,  like  birds  of  passage,  were  seeking 
a  warmer  clime.  The  heart  of  the  poet,  far  from  being  nurtured 
in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things,  was  like 

...  a  nest  of  singing  birds 
Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life. 

While  Longfellow  was  being  chosen  by  acclamation  as  the 
laureate  of  the  hearth,  the  judgment  of  literary  critics  immedi- 
ately became,  and  has  since  remained,  divided.  Our  gentlest  poet 
has  provoked  our  sharpest  controversies.  For  Longfellow,  with 
all  his  mildness,  stood  quite  definitely  for  a  sharply  defined  set 
of  human  values:  for  homely  affection,  for  simple  piety,  for  spir- 
itual aspiration,  for  refinement  of  thought  and  manners,  for  ten- 
der feeling,  for  the  love  of  beauty  touched  with  strangeness.  If 
this  set  of  values  has  attracted  some  men,  it  has  irritated  others, 
and  as  a  result  Longfellow  has  been  charged  with  practically 
every  offence  on  the  critical  statute  book.  He  has  been  decried 
as  unoriginal,  un-American,  insipid,  and  bookish.  He  has  been 
attacked  for  upholding  a  false  standard  of  Victorian  gentility, 
and  for  failing  to  evaluate  the  social  changes  of  his  time. 

Most  of  these  charges  are  true,  and  most  of  them  are  pointless. 
For  instance,  bookishness,  as  every  reader  of  John  Milton  should 
know,  is  not  incompatible  with  good  art.  Gentility,  as  every 
reader  of  Addison  and  Scott  and  Austen  should  know,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  no  less  suited  to  artistic  handling  than  is  vulgarity. 
And  discussions  of  sociology,  while  they  may  be  included  in 
art,  are  by  no  means  indispensable  to  art.  These  numerous  su- 
perficial criticisms  directed  at  Longfellow  are,  nevertheless,  valu- 
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able,  if  they  point  the  way  to  a  more  genuine  defect  in  Long- 
fellow's work.  Fundamentally,  Longfellow  lacked  the  highest 
type  of  imagination;  he  lacked  greatness,  profundity,  and  power 
of  soul.  He  is  winsome,  without  being  majestic.  His  verse  is  tech- 
nically competent,  without  possessing  the  great  poet's  ultimate 
authority  of  phrase.  Consistently  beautiful,  Longfellow's  poetry 
seldom  suggests  the  play  of  tremendous  cosmic  forces,  never 
creates  the  master-poet's  tragic  sense  of  life.  But  if  Longfellow's 
position  is  not  among  the  grand  old  masters,  nor  yet  among  the 
pioneers  of  literature,  it  is  nevertheless  honorable.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  some  humbler  poet  whose  songs 

.  .  .  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 


VII.  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891) 

Lowell's  Humanism.  Lowell  has  been  justly  called  by  Nor- 
man Foerster  the  "leading  humanist  of  the  renaissance  of  New 
England."  Now  "humanism"  may  be  taken  in  at  least  two  senses. 
It  may  refer  to  a  dominant  interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  hu- 
man race,  in  our  unique  position  between  a  world  of  automatic 
physical  forces  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  world  of  spiritual  or  super- 
natural forces  on  the  other.  Humanism  may  also  refer  to  an 
interest  in  the  great  cultural  heritage  of  the  race,  an  interest  such 
as  the  scholars  of  the  European  renaissance  showed  in  reviv- 
ing the  ancient  classics.  In  their  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of 
European  literature  or  philosophy,  not  a  few  of  Lowell's  con- 
temporaries—Emerson, Longfellow,  and  Margaret  Fuller— were 
humanistic.  With  Lowell,  this  interest  in  humane  culture  was 
paramount;  it  offers  the  one  unifying  thread  necessary  for  dis- 
entangling the  mazes  of  his  complex  career.  So  wide,  so  rapid 
were  Lowell's  reading  and  observation  that,  before  he  had  fairly 
reached  middle  life,  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  all  the 
important  treasures  of  European  culture.  In  a  single  paragraph 
(to  take  only  one  instance  of  his  learning)  he  refers  to  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  the  Roman  senate,  Pe- 
trarch, Chateaubriand,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Bach,  Thackeray, 
Clough,  and  the  Bible.  Learning  so  miscellaneous  might  have 
smothered  a  less  discriminating  mind;  but  Lowell  carried  his 
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erudition  lightly.  For  literature  and  music  interested  him,  not 
as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means— means  toward  the  achieving 
of  the  good  life.  Lowell  was  less  concerned  with  the  reading  of 
books  than  with  the  search  for  whatever  experiences  have  the 
richest  values  for  our  human  race: 

Hide  still,  best  Good,  in  subtlest  wise, 

Beyond  my  nature's  utmost  scope; 
Be  ever  absent  from  mine  eyes 

To  be  twice  present  in  my  hope. 

Lowell  as  a  Romanticist  and  Reformer.  In  the  pursuit  of 
the  "best  Good,"  Lowell  was  led  in  almost  amusingly  diverse, 
even  opposite,  directions.  Born  into  a  famous  old  New  England 
family,  reared  in  easy  circumstances,  educated  at  Harvard,  fa- 
miliar with  the  neoclassic  authors,  he  seemed  destined  to  develop 
immediately  into  an  urbane,  witty  man  of  the  world.  But  his 
reading  soon  led  him  into  the  contemporary  romantic  school; 
and  he  readily  picked  up  the  vague  intense  enthusiasms,  the  un- 
stable temperament,  and  the  fondness  for  "sensibility"  character- 
istic of  his  age.  Through  the  influence  of  his  young  wife,  Maria 
White,  Lowell's  romantic  fervor  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  reform;  at  a  considerably  larger  personal  sacrifice  than  Whit- 
tier's,  he  became  a  militant  opponent  of  slavery.  And  although 
Lowell  was  forced  to  struggle  for  existence  in  the  give-and-take 
of  free-lance  journalism,  he  conceived  of  his  poetic  calling  with 
the  exaltation  of  a  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.  Poets  were  to  him 
seers,  whose  mission  was  to  envision  some  ideal  truth  and  beauty, 
and  to  express  it  so  winningly  as  to  make  of  human  life  a  thing 
at  once  more  lofty  and  more  humane.  True  poets  were,  to  him, 
those— 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Lowell's  romanticism  produced  a  certain  amount  of  prose- 
notably  a  series  of  forcefully  written  contributions  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard;  but  its  chief  expression  was  in  poetry.  Faith  in 
human  nature,  in  human  kindness,  in  the  good  life,  in  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  the  poet— these  are  the  staple  ideas  of  poems 
like  "The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,"  "Rhcecus,"  "To  the 
Dandelion,"  and  the  "Ode"  beginning  "In  the  old  days  of  awe." 
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Oftenest  quoted  of  the  shorter  poems,  and  broadest  in  its  appli- 
cation, is  "The  Present  Crisis,"  originally  written  with  reference 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state: 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient 

good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 

abreast  of  Truth. 

In  its  humanitarianism,  the  more  ambitious  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal belongs  with  this  group  of  poems.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
is  medieval  in  setting  and  story,  nineteenth  century  in  meaning. 
Sir  Launfal,  a  knight  of  Arthur's  kingdom,  spends  his  life  in 
search  of  the  Holy  Grail,  only  to  discover  it,  after  long  suffering 
has  taught  him  the  humanitarian  lesson  of  sympathy  with  com- 
mon men,  within  the  shadow  of  his  own  castle. 

Lowell's  Transition  to  Criticism.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
romantic  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Launfal  to  the  judicial  analysis  in 
Lowell's  later  essays.  That  Lowell  might  make  the  transition, 
however,  was  presaged  by  the  two  series  of  The  Biglow  Papers, 
some  numbers  of  which  preceded  Sir  Launfal.  The  motivating 
ideas  of  The  Biglow  Papers  are,  it  is  true,  precisely  those  of  the 
earlier  poems:  faith  in  human  nature,  in  freedom,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  good  life;  but  Lowell  now  supported  these  ideas 
with  shrewd  homespun  sagacity  rather  than  with  sentiment  and 
eloquence. 

The  Biglow  Papers,  in  their  final  form,  constitute  two  series, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  Like  many 
New  Englanders,  Lowell  opposed  the  Mexican  War  because  it 
involved  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  strengthening  of  South- 
ern influence  in  the  Union.  On  these  grounds  he  decried  the  war, 
denounced  volunteering,  and  ridiculed  the  jingoistic  editors  who 
supported  the  government.  Lowell's  satire  of  journalistic  cant 
is  still  pertinent,  and  his  caricature  of  the  ideal  of  military  glory, 
in  the  person  of  the  pricelessly  comical  Birdofreedom  Sawin, 
is  in  the  best  traditions  of  American  humor.  As  was  appropriate, 
he  gave  the  Civil  War  a  more  serious  treatment.  In  paper  after 
paper,  Lowell  impressed  upon  the  Northern  people  that  they 
should  prosecute  the  war,  unitedly,  cautiously,  firmly;  that  their 
cause  was  just,  and,  under  God,  must  win;  that  they  must  not 
merely  emancipate  the  blacks  from  slavery  itself,  but  must  eman- 
cipate the  whites  from  the  idea  of  slavery;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  should  build  firmly,  so  that  the  Union  would  last  and  slavery 
be  permanently  crushed. 
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The  Biglow  Papers  are  as  full  of  New  England  provincialism 
as  are  the  poems  of  Whittier,  but  that  provincialism  is  more  the 
product  of  deliberate  art  than  of  naivete.  For  the  expression  of 
his  views,  Lowell  created  three  New  England  characters:  Hosea 
Biglow,  the  young  farm  hand;  Ezekiel  Biglow,  his  father;  and 
Reverend  Homer  Wilbur,  his  pastor.  Uneducated  but  shrewd, 
Hosea  wittily  exposes  the  pretenses  of  editors  and  politicians.  In 
creating  Hosea,  Lowell  need  not  have  gone  outside  his  memories 
of  the  semirural  Cambridge  of  his  childhood;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility Hosea  is  a  scion  of  literature  rather  than  of  life  directly. 
He  is  cut  after  the  same  pattern  as  the  "stage  Yankee"  who,  from 
Royall  Tyler's  time  on,  had  been  a  popular  figure  in  the  comic 
drama.  Not  merely  Lowell's  characters,  but  the  entire  flavor  of 
the  poem,  is  authentically  Yankee.  Hosea's  dialect  is  Yankee  dia- 
lect; his  shrewdness  is  Yankee  shrewdness.  The  very  scenery— 
the  clover  fields  and  the  old  schoolhouse  near  the  pines— is  New 
England  scenery.  And  the  qualities  of  character  which  Lowell 
dwells  on— steadiness,  dogged  persistence,  soberness,  homespun 
common  sense— are  in  epitome  the  old-fashioned  Yankee  ideal. 
To  take  only  one  example: 

Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o'  winch, 
Ez  though  'twuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by  the  inch; 
But  yit  we  du  contrive  to  worry  thru, 
Ef  Dooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing's  to  du, 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
Ez  stiddily  ez  though  'twuz  a  redoubt. 

Historically,  The  Biglow  Papers  are  significant.  Alongside  the 
works  of  Irving  and  Mark  Twain,  they  are  a  part  of  the  rich 
tradition  of  American  humor.  The  first  important  American 
poems  to  be  written  exclusively  in  dialect,  they  anticipate  the 
work  of  the  local-color  school  which  flourished  after  the  Civil 
War.  More  broadly,  their  realistic  and  critical  attitude  antici- 
pates the  principal  trends  of  our  early  twentieth  century. 

Lowell's  critical  faculty  is  further  revealed  in  the  spontaneous 
humor  of  A  Fable  for  Critics  (1848),  a  group  of  amusing  esti- 
mates of  his  American  contemporaries.  The  Fable  is,  as  clearly 
as  is  Trumbull's  M'Fingal,  a  branch  of  the  old  English  family 
tree  of  comic  verse.  It  is  written  in  a  rollicking,  jingling  meter; 
it  is  full  of  whimsies  of  wit  (good  and  bad);  and  it  is  tagged  with 
such  freaks  of  rhyme  as  abilities,  ill  at  ease;  rarity,  unpopularity; 
mistress,  kiss  trees;  dignified,  ignified;  where'er  it  is,  charities; 
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pentameters,  damn  meters.  Underneath  Lowell's  apparently  ir- 
responsible fun,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  workings  of  a  shrewd 
critical  sense— shrewd  in  recognizing  the  phenomena  of  litera- 
ture, in  interpreting  them,  and  in  fixing  them  in  pithy  phrases. 
Even  Lowell's  choice  of  authors  discloses  his  sound  critical  judg- 
ment, for  out  of  the  multitude  of  small  American  poets  and 
poetesses  Lowell  chose  principally  authors  who  have  meant  some- 
thing to  posterity.  While  Poe  was  spending  his  energies  in  the 
editorial  routine  of  criticizing  a  swarm  of  now  forgotten  "liter- 
ati," Lowell  was  confining  himself  largely  to  men  like  Emerson, 
Bryant,  Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow.  Considered  as  a  biographi- 
cal document,  the  Fable  shows  Lowell  changing  from  the  senti- 
mental enthusiast  into  the  mature  critic  and  man  of  the  world. 
But  the  contrast  between  Lowell's  youth  and  his  maturity  should 
not  be  overdrawn.  The  critic  was  potentially  present  in  the  young 
idealist;  and  the  young  idealist  never  quite  died  out  of  the  critic. 

After  1850  the  outward  events  of  Lowell's  life  were  such  as 
to  hasten  this  inward  change.  Beginning  in  1 85 1 ,  he  spent  fifteen 
months  in  Europe,  remote  from  the  slavery  controversy.  In  1853 
the  premature  death  of  Maria  White— a  tragedy  which  he  felt 
profoundly— removed  from  him  the  strongest  of  influences  to- 
ward aggressive  reform.  In  1856  he  succeeded  Longfellow  in  the 
Smith  professorship  of  belles-lettres  at  Harvard.  In  1857  he  was 
married  to  Frances  Dunlap.  In  the  same  year  he  assumed,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  professorship,  the  work  of  editing  the  newly  founded 
Atlantic  Monthly,  a  post  which  he  held  for  four  years.  From  1859 
to  1863  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Atlantic.  Beginning 
in  1863,  he  edited  the  North  American  Review  in  collaboration 
with  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  As  a  professor  Lowell  was  drawn 
away  from  the  study  of  contemporary  writers  to  the  study  of  the 
masters  of  European  literature  from  Dante  to  his  own  time;  and 
through  his  connections  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  he  was  stimulated  to  form  his  studies  into  critical 
essays  and  publish  them. 

Lowell  as  Literary  Critic.  Given  such  opportunities,  plus 
his  native  bent,  Lowell  developed  into  the  most  discerning  critic 
of  his  generation,  if  not  of  nineteenth-century  America.  His  criti- 
cal essays  were  finally  assembled  into  three  volumes:  Among  My 
Books  (1870);  My  Study  Windows  (1871);  and  Among  My  Books, 
Second  Series  (1876). 

Important  as  Lowell's  criticism  is,  a  reader's  first  impression 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  disappointing.  Lowell's  method  in  the  criti- 
cal essay  is  wayward  and  apparently  irresponsible.  He  leads  his 
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reader  through  digression  after  digression,  maze  after  maze,  with 
no  apparent  objective.  Nowhere  else  is  Lowell's  lack  of  construc- 
tive ability,  particularly  in  the  larger  units  of  composition,  so 
glaringly  apparent.  To  borrow  one  of  Lowell's  comments  on 
Emerson,  it  is  as  if  the  author,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  his 
paragraphs  in  order,  had  at  last  tried  the  desperate  expedient  of 
shuffling  them. 

Through  these  mists  of  incoherence,  however,  the  peaks  of 
Lowell's  strength  may  be  discerned.  Here,  it  becomes  evident,  is 
one  of  the  most  receptive  American  minds  of  the  century,  a  mind 
thoroughly  at  home  in  both  ancient  and  modern  literature,  a 
mind  almost  unerring  in  its  recognition  of  literary  traits,  and 
unusually  sure  in  its  perception  of  literary  merit.*  Moreover, 
Lowell  excels  not  only  in  perception,  but  occasionally  in  expres- 
sion. After  chatting  discursively  through  pages  of  drab  mono- 
logue, he  often  lets  fall  some  apt  phrase  which  illumines  his 
subject  as  if  by  a  lightning  flash.  In  discussing  Pope,  he  casually 
speaks  of  "careless  thinking  carefully  versified,"  and  a  permanent 
estimate  of  Pope's  didactic  poetry  has  been  made.  He  dryly  re- 
fers to  Wordsworth  as  "the  historian  of  Words worthshire,"  and 
Wordsworth's  humorless  preoccupation  with  the  development  of 
his  own  mind  needs  no  further  illumination.  Nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  more  eloquent  simile,  such  as  his  description  of  Carlyle's 
vehemence:  "He  is  one  of  the  natures,  rare  in  these  latter  cen- 
turies, capable  of  rising  to  a  white  heat;  but  once  fairly  kindled, 
he  is  like  a  three-decker  on  fire,  and  his  shotted  guns  go  off, 
as  the  glow  reaches  them,  alike  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe." 
Flashes  of  insight  like  these,  which  convey  Lowell's  sensitive  im- 
pressions of  literature,  and  which  enable  the  reader  to  see  liter- 
ary masterpieces  with  Lowell's  keen  eyes,  probably  constitute 
the  chief  value  of  Lowell's  criticism  to  the  general  reader. 

But  solider  values  are  not  lacking.  Lowell's  attention,  we  have 
said,  was  drawn  only  to  the  best  authors— to  men  like  Dante, 
Chaucer,  and  Milton,  or  at  least  like  Dryden,  Wordsworth,  and 
Rousseau— and  this  in  itself  is  a  great  initial  advantage.  In  inter- 
preting their  work,  moreover,  Lowell  was  the  first  American 
critic  to  bring  to  his  task  a  real  historical  perspective;  to  interpret 
Pope,  for  instance,  in  the  understanding  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury demanded  a  rationalist  and  a  poet  of  society  rather  than  a 
sentimentalist.  Furthermore,  though  his  manner  is  negligent  and 
his  organization  haphazard,  Lowell  really  judged  literary  merit 

*  Lowell's  principal  lapses  in  critical  acumen  are,  of  course,  his  failure 
to  understand  Whitman  and  to  do  justice  to  Thoreau. 
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by  a  well-defined  set  of  standards— standards  that  are  both  sane 
and  comprehensive.  Lowell  held  that  the  primary  aim  of  litera- 
ture is  pleasure;  "The  first  duty  of  the  Muse  is  to  be  delightful." 
But  with  characteristic  idealism  Lowell  insisted  that  literature 
should  elevate  as  well  as  please:  "If  God  made  poets  for  anything, 
it  was  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  pure,  the  holy,  and  the 
beautiful."  Of  the  poetic  qualities,  Lowell  laid  most  stress  on 
imagination,  a  term  which  he  used  in  three  senses.  The  ideal  poet 
must  possess  first  of  all  a  "spiritual"  imagination— a  faculty  for 
conceiving  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  He  must  possess 
also  a  "plastic"  imagination— a  faculty  for  organizing  large  liter- 
ary units  such  as  the  drama  and  the  epic.  And  he  must  possess  an 
"expressive"  imagination— a  faculty  for  compressing  the  utmost 
vividness  and  power  in  the  individual  passage.*  In  thus  combin- 
ing the  classical  ideals  of  wholeness  and  symmetry  with  the  ro- 
mantic ideal  of  creative  power,  Lowell  developed,  according  to 
Norman  Foerster,  "the  sanest  and  most  comprehensive  concep- 
tion of  literature  formed  in  America  prior  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 

Lowell's  Later  Poetry.  While  Lowell  was  producing  his 
critical  essays,  he  did  not  abandon  poetry.  As  might  be  expected, 
Lowell's  later  poetry  is  more  reflective  than  lyrical,  more  critical 
than  propagandist.  Like  his  English  contemporaries,  Lowell  was 
drawn  into  the  clash  of  ideas  of  the  Victorian  age,  especially  into 
the  effort  to  criticize  the  relative  values  of  religion  and  science. 
His  position,  as  disclosed  in  poems  like  "The  Foot-Path"  (1868), 
"Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare"  (1887),  and  "The  Cathedral" 
(1869),  was  on  the  whole  a  liberal  one.  Without  turning  his 
back  on  science,  he  sought,  like  Matthew  Arnold,  to  preserve  in 
a  scientific  age  the  old  values  of  faith  in  a  spiritual  existence,  of 
fancy,  and  of  wonder.  The  best  of  Lowell's  later  poetry  is,  how- 
ever, not  religious,  but  political;  it  is  contained  in  the  great 
memorial  odes,  the  "Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemora- 
tion" (1865)  and  "Under  the  Old  Elm"  (1875). 

Both  of  these  odes  were  designed  for  public  reading,  the  form- 
er at  a  memorial  service  for  the  Harvard  men  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  latter  for  the  centennial  of  Washington's 
assumption  of  command  as  general.  In  both,  Lowell  embodied 
eloquently  the  best  of  the  older  American  ideals— freedom,  hero- 
ism, and  the  unflinching  choice  of  the  hard  path  of  idealism  and 
duty  instead  of  the  easy  path  of  materialism  and  self-indulgence. 
Above  all,  he  embodied  the  greatest  American  traditions  of 

*  Norman  Foerster,  American  Criticism,  pp.  133  ff. 
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leadership  in  his  characterizations  of  Lincoln  and  Washington. 
Lowell's  execution  of  the  two  poems  is  characteristically  uneven. 
Some  passages  are  mediocre,  others  positively  lapse  into  bathos; 
but  still  others  are  packed  with  thought  and  eloquence,  and  a 
few  have  the  touch  of  ecstasy  or  grandeur.  Few  lines  in  our  nine- 
teenth-century poetry  are  more  memorable  than  the  apostrophe 
to  America  in  the  Commemoration  Ode: 

O  Beautiful!  my  Country!  ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 

And  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare  .  .  . 

And  equally  few  are  the  lines  which  have  combined  critical 
thought  with  poetry  better  than  Lowell's  interpretation  of  our 
two  leaders— Lincoln, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American, 

and  Washington,  whose 

balanced  soul, 
So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
Of  draperies  theatric,  standing  there 
In  perfect  symmetry  of  self-control, 
Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  but  greater  grows 
Still  as  we  look,  and  by  experience  learn 
How  grand  this  quiet  is,  how  nobly  stern 
The  discipline  that  wrought  through  lifelong  throes 
That  energetic  passion  of  repose. 

The  recitative  ode,  adapted  as  it  must  be  both  for  declamation 
and  for  silent  reading,  is  a  difficult  form.  High  achievement  in 
it  is  rare  in  any  literature,  and  Lowell's  is,  in  American  poetry, 
unique. 

Lowell's  Interpretation  of  Americanism.  In  addition  to 
the  Odes,  a  further  interpretation  of  Americanism  was  brought 
forth  by  Lowell's  later  years.  Lowell  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain  in  1877,  and  to  England  in  1880.  With  his  fine  intelligence, 
his  urbanity,  and  his  wit,  he  served  with  distinction  in  both 
places.  While  our  minister  to  England,  he  delivered  at  Man- 
chester a  lecture  entitled  Democracy  (1884),  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  last  important  message  as  a  publicist.  Speaking  to 
a  people  who  were  just  entering  upon  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage, Lowell  maintained  that  democracy  had  been  justified  by 
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the  American  experiment.  Democracy  had  made  good  citizens 
out  of  poor  materials;  it  had  opened  a  clear  track  for  the  career 
of  merit,  however  humble  in  origin;  above  all,  it  had  produced 
great  men  such  as  Lincoln  and  Emerson.  Lowell  was  not  blind, 
however,  to  the  dangers  which  had  come  to  threaten  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  A  rural  population,  as  he  regretted  to  observe, 
was  changing  to  a  "proletary"  population;  American  cities  had 
become,  many  of  them,  centers  of  corruption;  and  he  feared  lest 
democracy  be  supplanted  by  state  socialism.  Socialism,  in  the 
then  current  forms,  Lowell  was  not  prepared  to  accept,  but  he 
recognized  that  the  evils  caused  by  tremendous  inequalities  in 
wealth  must  be  mitigated. 

The  Significance  of  Lowell's  Work.  Lowell's  career  was 
brilliant  and  somewhat  unsatisfying.  His  immense  powers  were 
never  brought  quite  to  focus.  Poet,  reformer,  editor,  lecturer, 
publicist,  professor,  critic,  diplomat,  man  of  the  world,  and  gen- 
tleman, he  was  a  Jack-of-all-trades;  and,  contrary  to  the  old 
maxim,  he  was  good  at  all.  But  he  was  supreme  in  none.  Even 
within  the  single  work,  his  best  moments  are  widely  scattered, 
and  his  writing  is  therefore  uneven.  Passages  of  his  poetry  attain 
to  grandeur;  bits  of  his  prose  are  veritable  lightning  flashes  of 
insight.  But  in  no  single  essay,  in  no  single  poem,  does  Lowell 
maintain  the  illusion  of  rich,  sustained,  and  intense  life  afforded 
by  the  great  masterpieces  of  art.  Though  he  was  in  many  respects 
a  great  man,  his  inability  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  any  supreme 
effort  shuts  him  out  of  the  small  class  of  our  greatest  creative 
authors. 

Historically,  Lowell  was  an  important  civilizing  influence.  In 
both  literature  and  life  he  steadfastly  pursued  the  "best  Good." 
He  fought  manfully  against  the  obvious  evils  of  his  time— slavery 
in  particular— and  he  reinterpreted  to  his  age  the  best  traditions 
of  Americanism— traditions  of  sane  self-government,  of  integrity, 
of  adherence  to  duty,  of  heroism.  No  less  important  than  Low- 
ell's idealism  was  his  urbanity.  In  his  maturity  he  came  to  the 
support  of  his  views  with  no  fanatical  ardor,  but  with  the  keen 
intelligence,  the  decorum,  the  wit,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
best  type  of  man  of  the  world.  It  is  easy,  as  certain  critics  have 
done,  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  "genteel  tradition"  of  New  Eng- 
land; but  the  solid  fact  remains  that  decorum  still  possesses  a 
solid  value  among  civilized  men,  and  that  our  crude  young  na- 
tion was  in  position  to  profit  by  Lowell's  combination  of  good 
sense,  wit,  and  refinement. 

As  teacher  and  critic,  Lowell  continued  the  work  of  Longfel- 
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low  in  acquainting  American  readers  with  European  literature. 
Indeed,  he  surpassed  Longfellow  in  that  he  steadily  directed  his 
readers  to  the  greater  authors,  and  in  that  he  brought  to  their 
interpretation,  as  Longfellow  assuredly  did  not  bring,  the  judg- 
ment of  an  accomplished  critic.  But  the  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture (we  are  surely  justified  in  saying)  was  not  with  Lowell  an 
aim  in  itself.  His  ultimate  aim,  of  which  he  was  more  or  less 
conscious,  was  a  complete  human  life,  rich  in  sensuous  experi- 
ence, rich  in  affection,  rich  in  activity  leavened  with  altruism, 
rich  in  intellectual  experience.  And  to  Lowell,  the  materials  for 
building  the  good  life  were  to  be  found  in  the  great  cultural 
heritage— religious,  political,  and  aesthetic— of  our  race.  Regarded 
in  this  light,  Lowell  was,  indeed,  the  leading  humanist  of  the 
New  England  renaissance. 


VIII.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1809-1894) 

A  Neoclassic  Wit.  If  Lowell  was  the  principal  humanist  of 
the  New  England  renaissance,  Holmes  was  the  principal  wit. 
Living  during  the  height  of  the  American  romantic  movement, 
he  never  partook  to  the  full  of  the  romantic  impulse.  His  tem- 
perament was  that  of  the  eighteenth-century  rationalist  and  sati- 
rist, and  he  would  have  found  his  true  spiritual  home  alongside 
Addison  and  Steele  in  the  coffee  houses  of  Queen  Anne's  Lon- 
don. Holmes's  wit  was,  of  course,  the  wit  of  good  breeding.  He 
belonged  by  birth  to  a  social  class  which  he  called,  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  the  "Brahmin  Caste"  of  New  England.  The 
Brahmin  caste,  as  Holmes  defined  it,  was  an  aristocracy  of  good 
breeding  and  good  taste,  composed  of  the  families  of  New  Eng- 
land ministers,  physicians,  and  lawyers.  In  this  society,  whose 
members  were  cultivated  and  mutually  congenial,  Holmes  de- 
veloped the  urbanity,  the  decorum  and  ease  in  social  intercourse, 
which  was  the  ideal  of  the  Queen  Anne  belletrists.  Instead  of  be- 
coming a  mystic  like  Emerson,  or  a  romancer  like  Hawthorne, 
he  became  an  intelligent  commentator  on  people  and  manners— 
a  Cambridge  wit. 

His  Life— His  Reaction  against  Calvinism.  The  outward 
events  of  Holmes's  life  were  few,  and,  on  the  whole,  fortunate. 
Reared  in  the  comfortable  home  of  a  New  England  minister,  he 
graduated  in  due  course  from  Harvard,  dabbled  at  the  study  of 
law,  seriously  studied  medicine,  and  finally  settled  at  Harvard  as 
a  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  In  his  agreeable  existence 
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only  one  event  appears  to  have  cost  him  a  struggle— his  break 
with  his  father's  Calvinism.  In  following  the  Unitarian  way, 
Holmes  was  not  a  religious  radical;  he  was  merely  moving  with 
his  social  group.  He  was  merely  following  the  highway  that  Chan- 
ning  and  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson  were  laying  out.  But 
Holmes's  experience,  unlike  theirs,  was  tinged  with  bitterness. 
Calvinism  became  in  his  memory  a  sort  of  bete  noire,  a  black 
beast  whose  tail  he  always  enjoyed  twisting.  Calvinistic  theology 
became  the  most  frequent  butt  of  his  satirical  attacks,  and  the 
only  one  against  which  he  showed  any  considerable  rancor. 

Holmes's  Verse.  Holmes  was  always  better  known  as  a  con- 
versationalist and  author  than  as  a  physician.  He  developed  early 
into  a  master  of  that  light  and  yet  difficult  kind  of  poetry,  vers  de 
societe.  Light  verse  is  to  poetry  what  the  familiar  essay  is  to  prose. 
Delicate  humor,  delicate  fancy,  lightly  blended  with  touches  of 
sentiment,  and  molded  with  apparent  ease  into  flawless  poetic 
form— these  are  its  requirements.  They  are  difficult  requirements 
indeed,  and  success  in  fulfilling  them  is  rare.  In  a  few  poems  of 
his  youth— such  as  "The  Last  Leaf"  and  "My  Aunt"— and  in  still 
fewer  of  his  maturity— such  as  "Dorothy  Q"— Holmes  approaches 
perfection  as  an  author  of  light  verse.  But  such  a  nice  adjustment 
of  humor,  sentiment,  and  form  even  Holmes  did  not  often  at- 
tempt. He  aimed  more  often  at  broad  comedy  and  satire,  or  else 
at  definitely  serious  verse.  In  "The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman"  he 
cleverly  takes  off  the  romantic  ballads  of  Campbell,  Longfellow, 
and  Whittier.  In  "The  Deacon's  Masterpiece"  he  satirizes  the 
rigorous  logic  of  Calvinism,  which,  though  perfectly  fitted  to- 
gether, had  suddenly  gone  to  pieces.  Holmes  could  hardly  have 
lived  in  ante-bellum  New  England,  however,  without  striking  at 
times  the  deeper,  more  serious  note  of  his  contemporaries.  Of 
his  serious  poems  the  best  known  is  "The  Chambered  Nautilus," 
with  its  Emersonian  message  of  spiritual  growth. 

His  Familiar  Essays.  Not  until  his  forty-eighth  year  did 
Holmes  develop  into  an  eminent  writer  of  prose.  Lowell,  in 
accepting  the  Atlantic  editorship  in  1857,  made  it  a  condition 
that  Holmes  should  contribute,  and  Lowell's  critical  judgment 
proved,  as  usual,  sound.  Adopting  a  form  he  had  once  used  in 
two  contributions  to  the  New  England  Magazine,  Holmes  pro- 
duced for  the  Atlantic  the  familiar  essays  and  sketches  of  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  Holmes's  Autocrat,  a  writer, 
talks  during  breakfast  with  delightful  leisureliness  to  the  other 
inmates  of  his  boarding  house— the  divinity  student,  the  young 
man  called  John,  the  old  gentleman,  the  angular  female,  the 
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landlady,  the  landlady's  daughter,  and  the  attractive  young 
schoolmistress.  The  Autocrat,  of  course,  dominates  the  conversa- 
tion, and  his  talk  is  really  a  series  of  familiar  essays;  but  he  per- 
mits occasional  interruptions.  By  adopting  this  method,  Holmes 
secured  several  advantages.  He  was  able,  without  seriously  dam- 
aging the  Autocrat's  discourse,  to  secure  a  sort  of  dramatic  inter- 
change of  speeches,  and  to  weave  into  his  essays  a  thread  of 
romance  suggesting  the  story  interest  of  a  novel.  Moreover,  he 
was  better  able  to  create  in  his  essays  the  illusion  of  talk— the  art 
which  best  pleased  him,  and  in  which  he  most  excelled.  "Please 
to  remember  that  this  is  talk;  just  as  easy  and  just  as  formal  as 
I  choose  to  make  it.  .  .  .  But  remember  that  talking  is  one  of  the 
fine  arts,— the  noblest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult, 
—and  that  its  fluent  harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intrusion 
of  a  single  harsh  note." 

In  content,  the  Autocrat  essays  are  simply  the  thoughts  of  an 
alert,  worldly-wise  observer  of  men  and  manners.  They  are  such 
essays  as  Joseph  Addison  might  have  written,  had  he  been  born 
into  the  self-satisfied  circles  of  New  England  Brahminism;  and 
they  have  besides  the  shrewd,  pithy,  prudential  wisdom  of  a 
Franklin.  Though  Holmes  was  not  blind  to  the  larger  political 
issues  of  the  time,  he  must  have  recognized  that  the  familiar  essay 
was  too  fragile  a  mold  to  cast  them  in;  so  that  no  shadow  of  the 
approaching  Civil  War,  and  few  hints  of  the  profounder  philo- 
sophical problems  of  the  nineteenth  century,  darken  the  spar- 
kling surface  of  life  at  Holmes's  breakfast  table.  The  favorite 
subject  of  the  Autocrat  is  aristocracy.  With  the  American  ideal 
of  the  self-made  man  he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  To  be  self-made 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  well-made.  "I  go  (always,  other  things 
being  equal)  for  the  man  that  inherits  family  traditions  and  the 
cumulative  humanities  of  at  least  four  or  five  generations.  Above 
all  things,  as  a  child,  he  should  have  tumbled  about  in  a  li- 
brary." America,  so  Holmes  maintains,  is  producing  an  aristoc- 
racy, founded  ultimately  on  wealth,  but  already  possessed  of  the 
"cumulative  humanities"  which  he  enjoys.  Accordingly,  much  of 
the  Autocrat  is  concerned  with  the  enjoyments  of  life  in  a  culti- 
vated society— with  good  conversation,  good  wine,  sports,  travel, 
belles-lettres,  and  music.  Shrewder,  meatier  passages,  however, 
are  not  lacking— passages  in  which  Holmes  condenses  his  oppo- 
sition to  New  England's  declining  Calvinism  or  sums  up  in 
salty  epigrams  the  worldly  wisdom  of  his  Yankee  contemporaries. 
A  few  of  his  sayings  are  as  pithy,  if  not  so  widely  current,  as  Emer- 
son's: "Put  not  your  trust  in  money,  but  put  your  money  in 
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trust";  "Every  traveller  is  a  self-taught  entomologist";  "The 
whole  force  of  conversation  depends  on  how  much  you  can  take 
for  granted";  "Society  is  a  strong  solution  of  books";  "Sin  has 
many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  which  fits  them  all." 

The  Autocrat  was  one  of  the  great,  immediate  successes  of 
American  literature.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  New  England 
now  possessed  a  familiar  essayist  of  distinction.  Holmes  accord- 
ingly continued  the  manner  of  the  Autocrat  in  three  other  series: 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table  (1859),  The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast-Table  (1872),  and  Over  the  Teacups  (1891).  None  of 
these,  however,  add  anything  of  importance  to  Holmes's  work 
in  the  Autocrat. 

Holmes  and  the  Decline  of  the  New  England  School.  It 
was  the  melancholy  fortune  of  Holmes  to  live  on  through  the 
Indian  summer  of  the  New  England  renaissance.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  there  had  been,  notwithstanding  the  wide  divergencies 
between  men  like  Lowell  and  Emerson,  a  New  England  school 
of  authors,  the  members  of  which  were  familiar  with  and  on  the 
whole  sympathetic  with  one  another's  aims.  Not  merely  these 
authors  themselves,  but  the  society  which  produced  them,  had 
been  marked  out  by  fairly  definite  traits.  That  society  was  com- 
posed largely  of  village  and  country  folk;  it  was  still  largely 
agrarian;  it  still  thought  in  terms  of  the  handicrafts  rather  than 
of  an  industrialized  machine  age;  it  was  republican  and  individ- 
ualistic; and  it  had  retained  much  of  the  sobriety  of  early  Puri- 
tanism. And  likewise  the  New  England  authors,  from  the  radical 
Thoreau  to  the  conservative  Holmes,  agreed  in  certain  broad 
essentials  of  their  outlook  on  life.  They  agreed  on  a  spiritual 
instead  of  a  materialistic  interpretation  of  life.  They  agreed  in 
their  interest  in  the  great  humane  and  cultural  heritage  of  Old 
World  art  and  letters.  They  agreed  in  preserving  the  "decencies" 
demanded  by  the  English-speaking  middle  classes,  and  recog- 
nized by  earlier  authors  like  Irving.  They  agreed  in  maintaining 
the  romantic  faith  in  human  nature— indeed,  in  the  individual 
man  himself.  They  agreed  in  their  enjoyment  of  sentiment  and 
in  their  romantic  appeal  to  feeling.  They  agreed  in  their  stead- 
fast effort  to  envision,  and  even  realize  through  reforms,  a  ro- 
mantically ideal  world  characterized  by  goodness  and  beauty. 
And,  to  separate  them  as  New  Englanders  from  other  groups  of 
American  romanticists,  they  possessed  at  least  three  things:  (1)  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  moral  idealism  (though  this  was  by  no 
means  lacking  elsewhere)  as  their  inheritance  from  Puritanism; 
(2)  a  common  background  of  New  England  provincialism,  in- 
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eluding  a  rich  body  of  tradition;  and  (3)  a  common  background 
of  New  England  nature. 

The  authors  of  ante-bellum  New  England,  then,  constituted 
a  well-defined  school;  but  the  rapid  changes  in  America  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War  made  it  impossible  that  their  school 
should  flourish  longer.  A  rural  society  was  giving  way  to  an 
urban,  an  agrarian  society  to  a  manufacturing,  an  individualistic 
to  a  collective,  a  romantic  to  a  realistic,  an  idealistic  to  a  scientific 
society.  Above  all,  New  England  as  a  provincial  unit  of  culture 
was  being  destroyed  by  the  westward  emigration  of  its  native 
people  and  by  the  influx  of  European  laborers.  As  a  result,  the 
New  England  authors  left  no  worthy  successors;  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  fell  upon  narrow  shoulders,  or  upon  none. 

To  Holmes,  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  New  England 
school,  fell  the  lot  of  observing  the  slow  attrition  of  their  literary 
family.  In  1883  he  wrote  to  Lowell: 

I  go  to  the  Saturday  Club  quite  regularly,  but  the  company  is 
more  of  ghosts  than  of  flesh  and  blood  for  me.  I  carry  a  stranger 
there  now  and  then,  introduce  him  to  the  members  who  happen 
to  be  there,  and  then  say:  "There  at  that  end  used  to  sit  Agassiz; 
here  at  this  end  Longfellow;  Emerson  used  to  be  there,  and  Lowell 
often  next  him;  on  such  an  occasion  Hawthorne  was  with  us,  at 
another  time  Motley,  and  Sumner,  and  smaller  constellations, — 
nebulae,  if  you  will,  but  luminous  more  or  less  in  the  provincial 
firmament." 

Eight  years  later  Holmes,  though  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  com- 
memorating Lowell,  himself: 

Thou  shouldst  have  sung  the  swan-song  for  the  choir 
That  filled  our  groves  with  music  .  .  . 

In  1892  he  was  paying  obituary  tribute  to  Whittier: 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train. 

For  two  years  more  the  genial  Autocrat  lingered,  the  latest  sur- 
vivor of  the  New  England  school,  the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree  in 
the  spring  of  a  new  era.  By  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1894,  his 
beloved  Boston  had  already  become  a  great,  semi-foreign  me- 
tropolis; the  gigantic  energies  of  the  machine  age  had  already 
taken  form;  and  the  cataclysm  of  the  first  world  war  was  only 
twenty  years  away. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Old  South:  Romanticism,  the  Planter 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Back  Country 

Cultural  Groupings  in  the  Old  South.  The  preceding 
chapters  have  traced  the  course  of  romanticism  as  it  influenced 
the  development  of  an  American  profession  of  letters,  the  prin- 
cipal growth  of  which  was  in  the  Middle  States,  and  have  shown 
how  the  romantic  spirit,  operating  on  Puritan  soil,  produced  that 
complex  movement  of  thought  and  feeling  which  we  have  called 
the  New  England  renaissance.  Romanticism,  however,  expressed 
itself  not  only  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England,  but  also 
in  a  section  so  different  from  both  these  others  that  its  culture 
might  well  have  been  developed  on  another  continent.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  the  Southern  people,  constrained  by  historical 
and  economic  forces,  made  a  splendid  if  abortive  effort  to  form 
a  distinctly  Southern  civilization.  By  i860  the  patterns  of  that 
civilization  were  sharply  defined,  and  Southern  culture  had  re- 
ceived a  certain  amount  of  literary  expression. 

Now,  although  the  slave-owning  South  was  a  political  unit, 
and  although  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  legitimate  to  speak 
of  a  single  "Southern"  culture,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
ante-bellum  South  was  a  many-sided  affair.  Among  numerous 
lesser  social  groups,  there  were  at  least  two  principal  types  of 
society,  one  of  which  grew  up  on  the  coastal  plains  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  other  in  the  piedmont  and  among  the 
mountains.  The  two  societies,  though  both  were  Southern,  dif- 
fered widely.  The  former,  dependent  chiefly  on  slave  labor,  was 
aristocratic;  and  its  gentlefolk,  at  least,  were  fond  of  a  patrician 
decorum  that  had  descended  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
latter,  dependent  chiefly  on  free  labor,  was  democratic;  and  its 
members  often  preserved  the  crude  boisterousness  characteristic 
of  frontier  settlements.  Southern  literature,  therefore,  responded 
to  two  quite  different  social  influences:  (1)  that  of  a  coastal  aris- 
tocracy, and  (2)  that  of  a  back-country  democracy.  To  describe 
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each  of  these,  and  to  show  what  kind  of  writing  it  fostered,  will 
be  to  follow  the  main  currents  of  Southern  belles-lettres. 

Ideals  of  the  Southern  Aristocracy.  The  culture  of  the 
plantation  belt  was  founded  on  slavery,  and  was  given  its  final 
form  by  the  economic  importance  of  cotton.  The  Southern  plant- 
er, as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  history,  appeared  first  in  tide- 
water Virginia  and  about  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  plantation— with  its  "great  house"  for 
master  and  mistress,  its  cottage  for  the  overseer,  its  quarters  for 
scores  of  negro  slaves,  its  landing  on  a  navigable  river,  and  its 
barns  and  tool  shops,  in  short,  with  its  semifeudal  mode  of  life- 
became  the  economic  unit  of  the  region.  The  peculiar  ideals  of 
the  South  had  not  yet,  however,  been  rigidly  shaped.  Not  a  few 
Virginians,  for  instance,  had,  like  Jefferson,  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  French  liberalism,  and  consequently  hoped  to  see  the 
institution  of  slavery  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  forces  were  already 
at  work  which  were  to  rivet  slavery  on  the  South  with  apparently 
indissoluble  strength.  With  the  invention  of  textile  machinery 
and  the  development  of  an  enormous  demand  for  cotton,  the 
South  was  becoming  within  a  single  generation  a  cotton  king- 
dom. Vigorous  and  none  too  scrupulous  pioneers  were  pushing 
into  the  mid-south  and  southwest,  making  enormous  profits  from 
the  growing  of  cotton  on  fertile  virgin  soils,  and  creating  a  huge 
new  demand  for  slave  labor.  The  price  of  slaves  rose  until  a  good 
field  laborer  brought  as  high  as  $1500;  and  the  people  of  the 
northern  tier  of  slave  states,  where  slavery  had  not  been  very 
profitable,  suddenly  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  huge  inter- 
state traffic  in  slaves.  The  slave  interest  had  become  an  economic 
force  too  powerful  to  combat.  Southern  thinkers  no  longer  ques- 
tioned the  merits  of  slavery,  but  turned  to  the  defense  of  their 
"peculiar  institution,"  to  the  elaboration  of  political  theories 
which  might  justify  slavery,  and  to  the  humanizing  of  the  rela- 
tions between  master  and  slave. 

As  developed  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  R.  Dew,  and 
others,  the  slave-owners'  political  theory  rested  on  a  principle 
precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 
namely,  the  inequality  of  man.  In  all  societies  in  all  ages— so 
Calhoun  and  Dew  maintained— the  strong  exploit  the  weak.  In 
every  society  the  culture  of  the  upper  classes  stands  on  a  "mud- 
sill" of  hard  manual  labor  performed  by  menials.  Slavery  is  de- 
sirable because,  instead  of  futilely  denying  this  universal  exploi- 
tation, it  recognizes  and  humanizes  it  by  setting  up  a  lifelong 
personal  relationship  between  master  and  slave.  Fortified  by  such 
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ideas  as  these,  Southern  thought  looked  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sort  of  Greek  democracy,  where  the  labor  of  the  slave 
should  insure  the  leisure  of  a  noble  citizenry,  fitted  to  realize 
to  the  highest  the  chivalric  code  of  honor. 

Southern  leaders  were,  furthermore,  aggressive  imperialists. 
With  at  least  their  tacit  approval,  adventurers  were  continually 
intriguing  in  Texas,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Central  American  states. 
Southerners  expected  in  time  to  extend  their  realm  to  the  Pacific; 
they  dreamed  of  making  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  almost  an  inland 
lake  of  a  slave  empire;  and  they  planned  to  fortify  themselves 
with  a  powerful  army  and  navy.  Far  in  the  future,  however,  the 
final  goal  of  the  slave  empire  was  to  be  a  world-wide  peace,  a 
peace  maintained  by  the  needs  of  a  world-wide  commerce  in  cot- 
ton. The  dream  of  the  slave  owners  was,  in  fine,  grandiose.  Noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  time  illustrates  better  how  the  romantic 
imagination  could  invest  the  bare  facts  of  history  and  economics 
with  picturesqueness. 

Conditions  of  Literary  Production:  The  Charleston 
Group.  As  a  semifeudal  aristocracy  has  seldom  been  conducive 
to  authorship,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old  South  was  slow 
to  develop  a  literature.  In  literary  advancement,  the  South  stood 
in  1 860  where  America  as  a  whole  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  both  the  old  South  and  the  early  union  there  were 
abundance  of  energy,  an  ardent  patriotism,  a  pattern  of  social 
and  political  ideas  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  background 
of  solid  political  writing;  but  neither  possessed  adequate  means 
of  expression  in  pure  literature.  In  both  there  appeared  a  suc- 
cession of  ambitious  but  ephemeral  magazines,  only  one  or  two 
of  which  showed  any  endurance.  In  both,  consequently,  litera- 
ture often  suffered  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  amateur.  In 
the  South,  the  most  promising  writers  appeared  in  Charleston, 
among  members  of  an  informal  literary  club  who  foregathered 
at  the  book  shop  of  John  Russell,  publisher  of  Russell's  Maga- 
zine. The  dominant  figure  in  this  Charleston  group  was  the  ro- 
bust William  Gilmore  Simms  (1806-1870);  the  principal  poet 
was  Henry  Timrod  (1828-1867). 

A  Carolina  Novelist— William  Gilmore  Simms.  Plebeian 
in  origin,  Simms  won  his  way  with  considerable  difficulty  into 
the  aristocracy.  For  a  while  he  was  a  drug  clerk.  Later  he  was 
admitted  to  a  gentleman's  profession— the  law— but  without  the 
gentleman's  accomplishments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  owned 
neither  land  nor  slaves,  and  he  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty 
to  a  girl  of  no  more  social  standing  than  his  own.  Disregarded 
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all  this  while  by  the  aristocracy,  he  nevertheless  remained  loyal 
to  their  cause.  A  second  marriage,  in  1836,  brought  him  the  pos- 
session of  a  country  estate,  The  Woodlands.  Simms  was  there- 
upon received  into  the  ranks  of  the  minor  gentry  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  dabbling  like  them  in  politics,  and  stoutly 
defending  slavery.  During  the  Civil  War  he  shared  the  fate  of 
his  class;  his  home  was  burned,  and  he  was  left  in  poverty. 

Simms's  methods  of  writing  were  conducive  to  wide  influence 
and  popularity,  but  not  to  supreme  merit.  Prior  to  his  second 
marriage,  journalism  and  literature  proper  had  been  his  finan- 
cial mainstays.  He  had  learned  to  be  an  astonishingly  prolific 
writer,  and  the  habit  of  prolific  writing  remained  with  him  after 
the  necessity  had  passed.  As  an  editor,  he  had  a  hand  or  a  main 
finger  in  ten  periodicals,  including  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  Russell's  Magazine.  As  a 
hack  writer  he  poured  forth  copy  enough  to  occupy  any  two 
ordinary  men:— essays  and  reviews,  geographies  and  histories,  po- 
litical pamphlets  and  biographies.  And  in  addition  to  journalis- 
tic and  other  hack  work,  he  produced  several  volumes  of  poetry 
and  thirty-five  novels.  He  was  never  able,  therefore,  to  concen- 
trate his  immense  energies  on  a  few  supreme  works.  The  inven- 
tiveness that  might  have  brought  forth  a  handful  of  masterpieces 
was  diffused  among  a  score  of  mediocrities.  Of  Simms's  numer- 
ous novels,  The  Yemassee  (1835)  may  be  taken  as  representative, 
though  some  excellent  reading  may  also  be  had  in  The  Partisan 
(1835)  and  The  Foray ers  (1855),  two  novels  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  Yemassee,  as  a  discerning  reader  observes  at  once,  belongs 
to  the  fictional  school  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  Simms's  work,  like 
those  of  his  two  predecessors,  is  a  historical  novel,  concerned 
chiefly  with  fictitious  characters,  but  portraying  those  characters 
against  a  background  of  historical  events.  The  setting  is  the  Caro- 
lina frontier  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  among  the  rivers 
of  the  coastal  plain  southwest  of  Charleston.  The  history  consists 
in  the  defense  of  the  colony  against  the  Indians  and  Spaniards. 
In  plot,  The  Yemassee  is  a  complex  elaboration  of  Cooper's 
"flight-and-pursuit"  formula,  with  an  over-copious  allowance  of 
last-minute  rescues  and  melodramatic  escapes.  Alongside  Simms's 
melodrama,  however,  there  are  other  situations  that  are  dramatic 
in  the  truest  sense,  and  a  few  that  contain  the  elements  of  pro- 
found tragedy.  The  study  of  the  Indian  chief  Sanutee,  whose  son 
has  been  debauched  by  the  whites,  and  whose  tribe  has  lost  its 
ancient  power,  contains  materials  for  a  great  tragic  figure.  In  the 
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son,  Occonestoga,  Simms  dramatizes  with  true  pathos  the  fate 
of  the  young  Indian  warrior  whose  honor  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
white  man.  More  poignantly  conceived  even  than  these  two  is 
Matiwan,  the  Indian  mother  who,  in  order  to  keep  her  son  from 
being  sacrificed  to  the  evil  spirit,  slays  him  with  her  own  hands. 
And  romantic  love,  as  well  as  melodrama  and  tragedy  and  pathos, 
is  woven  into  The  Yemassee.  Simms  would  have  been  no  disciple 
of  Scott,  and  no  true  admirer  of  the  Southern  gentleman,  had 
he  failed  to  portray  a  frank  and  generous  young  cavalier  contend- 
ing for  the  hand  of  a  spirited  maiden.  Simms's  lovers— Gabriel 
Harrison  and  Bess  Matthews— are  obviously  the  romantic  hero 
and  heroine  of  Scott;  but  they  are  better  individualized  and  more 
winningly  human  than  are  most  characters  cut  by  the  chivalric 
pattern. 

Simms's  treatment  of  the  Indian  and  of  frontier  warfare  re- 
veals that  he  was  less  romantic  and  more  realistic  in  method  than 
Cooper.  In  describing  the  customs  of  the  Indians— especially  their 
dances  and  songs— Simms  indeed  shows  a  vein  of  poetic  beauty; 
but  the  noble  red  man  of  Cooper's  romantic  primitivism  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  his  pages.  The  distance  between  Uncas,  dying  heroi- 
cally in  battle,  and  Occonestoga,  dying  helplessly  as  a  condemned 
renegade,  measures  roughly  the  difference  between  Cooper's  lit- 
erary method  and  Simms's.  In  Simms,  too,  warfare  is  more  treach- 
erous, evil,  and  brutal  than  in  Cooper.  Simms  excels  in  the  por- 
trayal of  rapid  physical  action,  but  he  surrounds  it  with  little 
romantic  glow  save  the  bare  thrill  of  desperate  adventure.  Ap- 
parently the  native  temperament  of  Simms  inclined  to  the  bois- 
terous realistic  humor  of  Fielding  or  Smollett.  He  enjoys  the 
creation  of  salty,  eccentric  characters  like  the  Falstaffian  Porgy. 
While  his  colorless  gentlemen  heroes  slip  from  the  memory,  the 
colorful  rogues  and  commoners,  like  Supple  Jack  Bannister  and 
Hellfire  Dick,  remain.  But  Simms  carefully  restrained  his  crea- 
tion of  picaresque  figures  within  the  bounds  of  aristocratic  de- 
corum, and  his  novels  are  for  that  reason  less  rich  and  racy  than 
they  might  have  been.  His  realistic  humor  never  had  free  play; 
and  because  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  his  inability  to  concentrate  his 
energies,  he  never  quite  emerged  from  the  second  rank  of  novel- 
ists, though  continually  giving  promise  of  the  first. 

A  Carolina  Poet— Henry  Timrod  (1828-1867).  Simms's 
young  protege,  Henry  Timrod,  was  far  inferior  to  his  master  in 
vigor,  but  he  husbanded  his  energies  more  wisely.  From  a  youth- 
ful scribbler  of  luscious  sentimentalities,  Timrod  developed  first 
into  a  competent  lyrist,  skilled  in  delicate  impressionism,  and 
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later  into  the  principal  poetic  spokesman  of  the  imperialistic 
South.  Timrod's  poetic  taste  was  apparently  formed  on  the  youth- 
ful poetry  of  Tennyson,  and  he  made  the  mistake  made  by  the 
immature  Tennyson,  by  Keats,  and  by  Leigh  Hunt,  of  confusing 
sentimental  prettiness  with  beauty.  In  Timrod's  early  poems 
some  poor  but  sensitive  young  man  is  forever  loving  some  proud 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  and  forever  decorating  his  amatory 
musings  with  love-pangs  and  smiles  and  rosebuds.  Even  before 
the  Civil  War,  however,  Timrod  began  to  renounce  this  senti- 
mentality in  favor  of  a  more  masculine  outlook.  From  the  wor- 
ship of  sensuous  prettiness  he  was  passing  to  the  worship  of  broad 
human  experience,  tried  by  suffering: 

As  the  same  law  that  molds  a  planet,  rounds 
A  drop  of  dew,  so  the  great  Poet  spheres 

Worlds  in  himself;  no  selfish  limit  bounds 
A  sympathy  that  folds  all  characters, 

All  ranks,  all  passions,  and  all  life  almost 

In  its  wide  circle  . . . 

And  as  Timrod  grew  in  emotional  restraint,  so  he  grew  in  fine- 
ness of  taste,  in  sureness  of  touch,  in  the  critical  faculty  which 
discriminates  delicately  between  sentimentality  and  sentiment, 
between  indulgence  in  a  mood  and  the  skillful  transmutation  of 
a  mood  into  poetic  beauty.  To  illustrate  his  development,  one 
has  only  to  recall  his  rhetorical  adolescent  lines: 

Then,  oh,  then!  but  moans  are  idle — hear  me,  pitying  saints 

above! 
With  a  chaplet  on  my  forehead,  I  will  justify  my  love; 

and  to  place  them  side  by  side  with  the  restrained  and  poignant 
sonnet: 

I  know  not  why,  but  all  this  weary  day, 
Suggested  by  no  definite  grief  or  pain, 
Sad  fancies  have  been  flitting  through  my  brain; 
Now  it  has  been  a  vessel  losing  way, 
Rounding  a  stormy  headland;  now  a  gray 
Dull  waste  of  clouds  above  a  wintry  main; 
And  then  a  banner,  drooping  in  the  rain, 
And  meadows  beaten  into  bloody  clay. 
Strolling  at  random  with  this  shadowy  woe 
At  heart,  I  chanced  to  wander  hither!  Lo! 
A  league  of  desolate  marsh-land,  with  its  lush, 
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Hot  grasses  in  a  noisome,  tide-left  bed, 

And  faint,  warm  airs,  that  rustle  in  the  hush, 

Like  whispers  round  the  body  of  the  dead! 

The  Civil  War,  though  it  shattered  Timrod's  health,  called 
forth  his  most  memorable  verses  and  assured  him  a  narrow  niche 
in  immortality  as  the  spokesman  of  a  promising  culture,  prema- 
turely destroyed.  "Ethnogenesis"  and  "The  Cotton  Boll"  portray 
in  miniature  the  whole  splendor  of  the  Southern  dream— the 
dream  of  a  cotton  empire,  freed  from  Northern  trammels,  conti- 
nental in  its  breadth,  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  an  opulent  yet 
lenient  nature,  and  crowned  with  a  chivalrous  people.  The  new 
nation  of  Timrod's  picture  is  to  be  strong  in  the  possession  of  a 
navy  furnished  by  her  mountain  forests;  nevertheless,  her  chief 
mission  is  not  to  be  one  of  battle.  That  mission  is  to  be  the  ex- 
pansion of  commerce  through  her  great  staple,  cotton,  which,  by 
drawing  men  together  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  common  pur- 
poses, may  someday  revive  the  ancient  dream  of  universal  peace. 
A  world-wide  humanizing  and  alleviation  of  suffering— so  far 
did  the  vision  of  the  Southern  idealist  reach. 

The  hour  perchance  is  not  yet  wholly  ripe 
When  all  shall  own  it,  but  the  type 
Whereby  we  shall  be  known  in  every  land 
Is  that  vast  gulf  which  lips  our  Southern  strand, 
And  through  the  cold,  untempered  ocean  pours 
Its  genial  streams,  that  far  off  Arctic  shores 
May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze 
Strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer  seas. 

To  the  last,  Timrod  was  faithful  to  this  grandiose  dream  of  the 
South  as  a  beneficent  world  power.  Though  his  hopes  for  victory 
were  shattered,  he  nevertheless  made  it  his  task  to  commemorate 
in  the  "Ode"  sung  at  Magnolia  Cemetery  (1866),  the  fallen  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy: 

Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves, 

Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause; 
Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 

The  pilgrim  here  to  pause. 

In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown, 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth, 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone! 
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Meanwhile,  behalf  the  tardy  years 

Which  keep  in  trust  your  storied  tombs, 

Behold!  your  sisters  bring  their  tears, 
And  these  memorial  blooms. 

Small  tributes!  but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  today, 

Than  when  some  cannon-molded  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies! 

There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies, 

By  mourning  beauty  crowned! 

The  Southern  Back  Country.  Alongside  the  planter  aristoc- 
racy there  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rugged  hinterland  popu- 
lation, quite  different  from  their  lowland  cousins,  and  never 
perfectly  assimilated  into  the  plantation  system.  They  were  in- 
deed more  Western  than  Southern;  their  society  was  that  of  a 
hardy,  semi-pioneer  people,  thoroughly  democratic,  and  often 
crude  and  boisterous.  They  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  hard-work- 
ing yeomanry,  though  on  the  lower  fringes  of  their  society  there 
were  always  groups  of  perpetually  shiftless  ''poor  whites*'— gro- 
tesque clay  eaters,  crackers,  and  hillbillies. 

As  the  back-country  farmers  were  reached  by  commerce, 
schools,  and  churches,  they  gradually  created  orderly  rural  and 
village  communities.  The  influence  of  the  evangelical  churches- 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  and  Baptist— was  especially  strong, 
so  that  portions  of  the  inland  South,  as  they  were  subdued  to 
piety,  came  to  be  a  kind  of  subtropical  New  England,  as  Puritan 
in  spirit  as  New  England  itself.  But  on  the  whole,  civilization, 
Puritan  or  otherwise,  lagged  behind  settlement;  and  the  back- 
country  people  lived  ordinarily  under  primitive  conditions. 
They  dwelt  in  log  houses,  had  their  water  from  springs,  dressed 
mostly  in  homespun,  danced  lustily  on  old-fashioned  puncheon 
floors,  chewed  tobacco,  dipped  snuff,  and  drank  hard  liquor  by 
the  quart.  They  fought  on  slight  provocation,  with  any  weapons 
from  bare  fists  to  shotguns.  They  enjoyed  horse  swappings,  horse 
races,  shooting  matches,  and  gander  pullings.  They  were,  quite 
often,  artists  in  profanity,  and  they  loved  to  gather  at  some  cross- 
roads store  to  drawl  out  tall  tales  and  see  which  could  tell  the 
biggest  yarn.  In  such  gatherings  they  developed  a  broad,  coarse- 
grained, back-country  humor,  none  too  decorous,  based  on  gro- 
tesque incongruity  and  exaggeration. 
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A.  B.  Longstreet  (1790-1870)  and  the  Georgia  Scenes  (1835). 
The  southern  back  country,  strictly  defined,  was  never  really 
articulate  in  literature.  It  was  put  on  record,  however,  by  men 
like  W.  T.  Thompson,  Johnson  Hooper,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin, 
and  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  who  were  familiar  with  it,  yet  far 
enough  removed,  in  background  and  education,  to  see  its  oddi- 
ties in  some  perspective.  In  the  writings  of  all  these  men  the  back 
country  is  hit  off  with  a  bluff,  humorous  realism  which  stands  at 
the  literary  antipodes  from  the  refined  romancing  of  Timrod. 
Longstreet,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  back-country 
realism,  was  a  husky  plebeian,  equally  at  home  in  a  fist-fight,  a 
shooting  match,  or  a  hot  political  campaign.  Born  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  1790,  prepared  for  college  at  Dr.  Moses  Waddel's 
Carolina  academy,  graduated  from  Yale,  and  prepared  for  the 
law  in  the  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  the  vigorous  Long- 
street  was  ready  to  take  the  Southern  up-country  in  tow.  He 
practiced  law,  won  an  election  to  the  legislature  in  1821,  got 
appointed  to  the  Georgia  superior  court  in  1822,  and  turned 
newspaper  editor  with  the  establishment  of  the  State  Rights 
Sentinel  in  1834.  In  this  periodical  he  published  serially  the 
sketches  which  later  appeared  in  the  volume,  Georgia  Scenes. 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  back  country,  Longstreet  car- 
ried in  his  head  such  a  stock  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  eccentric 
characters  as  only  a  country  lawyer  or  traveling  evangelist  could 
acquire;  and  in  this  richness  of  authentic  native  material  lies  the 
principal  merit  of  his  book.  In  its  satire,  in  its  prudential  moral- 
izing, and  in  its  employment  of  the  informal  tale  or  character 
sketch,  the  book  belongs  with  the  eighteenth-century  essay  of 
Addison  or  Franklin;  but  these  features  are  unimportant  in  com- 
parison with  its  racy  back-country  flavor.  Pictured  here  is  a 
slovenly  world  which  could  hardly  be  invested  with  a  romantic 
halo,  but  which  has  the  tang  and  gusto  of  reality.  Two  grand 
rascals  cheating  each  other  in  a  horse  swapping;  a  small-town 
group  trying  to  get  a  drunk  home;  three  old  women  dipping 
snuff  and  swapping  sage  advice  about  home  remedies— out  of 
such  homely  stuff  the  Georgia  Scenes  are  made.  Perhaps  the 
sheer  barbarity  of  it  all  is  what  most  impresses  one  now.  At  the 
races  two  little  boys  get  into  a  fight;  this  produces  another  fight 
between  two  men,  and  one  of  the  men  is  carried  off  with  a 
cracked  skull.  A  jockey  is  killed  in  a  fall,  and  the  onlookers 
casually  refer  to  the  affair  as  an  unfortunate  little  incident.  Two 
notorious  strong  men  of  the  community  get  into  a  scrap.  They 
agree  to  make  it  a  "fair  fight,"  and  straightway  proceed  to  trip 
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each  other,  grind  sand  into  eyes,  and  bite  off  ears  and  noses  and 
fingers.  A  political  candidate  amuses  his  constituents  by  putting 
on  a  gander  pulling— a  contest  in  which  a  gander  is  swung  from 
side  to  side  while  various  men,  riding  by,  try  to  pluck  off  his 
greased  head;  and  the  entertainment  breaks  up  in  three  or  four 
"Georgia  arguments."  When  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  ex- 
aggeration and  caricature,  a  vivid  impression  of  a  slovenly,  un- 
lovely, hard-drinking,  ready-fighting,  frontier  people  remains. 
Whatever  Longstreet's  limitations,  he  succeeded  in  embalming 
the  back  country  for  the  gaze  of  posterity. 

But  he  succeeded  in  more  than  this.  From  the  time  of  Madame 
Knight  and  William  Byrd,  a  fruitful  source  of  American  humor 
has  been  the  observation  of  the  oddities  of  life  in  the  remote 
hinterlands.  Moreover,  the  semi-frontier  communities  them- 
selves developed  a  distinct  type  of  humor— a  humor,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  broad  incongruity  and  exaggeration.  Longs  tree  t  con- 
tinued and  improved  on  these  traditions  of  American  humor. 
The  literary  vein  which  had  appeared  in  Madame  Knight  and 
Byrd  was  now  expanded  into  a  work  which,  though  hardly  a 
classic,  was  a  minor  achievement  of  considerable  importance. 
Later  the  same  type  of  humor  was  to  come  to  full  growth  in  the 
classic  pages  of  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn.  With  all  their 
homeliness,  the  writers  of  the  South's  back  country  were  quite 
as  near  as  those  of  the  coastal  aristocracy  to  the  main-traveled 
highways  of  American  literature. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

Toward  Modern  America:  Walt  Whitman 

(1819-1892) 


Whitman's  Preparation.  While  Longfellow  was  publishing 
Evangeline  in  1847,  anc^  while  Lowell  was  hammering  away  at 
The  Biglow  Papers,  a  shiftless  and  somewhat  dandified  young 
journalist  of  Brooklyn,  Walter  Whitman  by  name,  was  slowly, 
half-consciously  preparing  himself  to  be  the  most  widely  repre- 
sentative poet  of  romantic  America.  Whitman's  experience  of 
American  life  was  broad.  The  son  of  a  Long  Island  carpenter; 
a  pupil  in  the  Brooklyn  schools;  an  office  boy  for  a  lawyer  and 
then  a  doctor;  a  country  schoolteacher;  a  printer  and  contributor 
to  the  Long  Island  Democrat;  a  New  York  journalist,  reformer, 
theatergoer,  and  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Whitman 
had  already  rubbed  shoulders  with  all  classes  of  Americans.  In 
1848,  on  a  long  journey  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in 
three  months'  work  in  New  Orleans,  he  came  to  know  the  West 
and  South.  Neither  Cooper  nor  Melville,  neither  Emerson  nor 
Lowell,  was  so  broadly  national  in  experience  and  sympathies  as 
was  Whitman. 

To  this  varied  experience,  Whitman  added  no  little  reading. 
He  read  Walter  Scott's  poetry  entire,  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Ossian,  the  Nibelungenlied,  ^Eschylus,  and  Sophocles. 
Dante  he  read  in  "an  old  wood";  Homer's  Iliad,  on  a  Long  Island 
peninsula,  "in  a  sheltered  hollow  of  rocks  and  sand,  with  the 
sea  on  each  side."  Meanwhile,  he  was  forming  his  political  phi- 
losophy not  only  on  America's  practice  of  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy, but  also  on  the  theory  inherited  from  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury enlightenment.  His  were  the  usual  attitudes  fostered  by  the 
enlightenment— acceptance  of  a  benevolent  and  harmonious  uni- 
verse, aggressive  opposition  to  outworn  customs,  faith  in  the 
natural  man  rather  than  in  institutions,  and,  above  all,  an  ardent 
expectation  of  a  larger,  richer  life  for  the  common  people.  Com- 
monplace as  these  ideas  had  become  in  his  America,  they  had 
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not  yet  received,  so  Whitman  felt,  a  strong,  adequate,  clarion 
expression  in  literature.  Consequently  it  became  his  chief  am- 
bition to  voice,  through  the  portrayal  of  his  own  intensely  Amer- 
ican personality,  this  distinctively  American  body  of  ideas.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one  to  thirty-three,  as  he  tells  us, 

A  desire  that  had  been  flitting  through  my  previous  life,  or 
hovering  on  the  flanks,  mostly  indefinite  hitherto,  had  steadily 
advanced  to  the  front,  defined  itself,  and  finally  dominated  every- 
thing else.  This  was  a  feeling  or  ambition  to  articulate  and  faith- 
fully express  in  literary  or  poetic  form,  and  uncompromisingly, 
my  own  physical,  emotional,  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  Per- 
sonality, in  the  midst  of,  and  tallying,  the  momentous  spirit  and 
facts  of  its  immediate  days,  and  of  current  America — and  to  exploit 
that  Personality,  identified  with  place  and  date,  in  a  far  more  can- 
did and  comprehensive  sense  than  any  hitherto  poem  or  book. 

His  Reception.  Whitman  began  to  realize  his  ambition  in  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Leaves  of  Grass  (1855),  a  volume  that 
was  at  once  the  fulfillment  of  American  romanticism  and  the 
beginning  of  a  revolt  against  it,  the  consummation  of  an  older 
America  and  the  herald  of  a  new.  Yet  the  interest  awakened  by 
Leaves  of  Grass  was  by  no  means  proportional  to  its  importance. 
Familiar  as  were  most  of  Whitman's  premises,  his  readers  were 
not  prepared  for  the  startling  conclusions  he  drew;  nor  were 
they  prepared  for  the  rough,  unmetrical,  apparently  lawless  verse 
he  chose  to  use.  Leaves  of  Grass  was  received,  therefore,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge. Most  people  were  indifferent;  a  few  were  bitterly  hostile; 
a  few  were  enthusiastic.  Whittier,  it  is  said,  was  so  thoroughly 
shocked  that  he  threw  his  copy  into  the  fire.  Emerson,  in  a  letter 
of  cordial  praise  addressed  to  the  author,  called  the  book  "the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has 
yet  contributed."  While  the  most  contradictory  opinions  were 
circulating,  Whitman  steadily  enlarged  his  volume,  republishing 
it  in  1856  and  i860,  and  again  and  again  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  so  that  the  final  volume  of  Leaves  of  Grass  contains  his  com- 
plete message.  Gradually  Whitman,  like  Wordsworth,  helped 
create  the  taste  that  was  to  enjoy  him.  Thoreau,  Bryant,  Swin- 
burne, Edward  Dowden,  John  Addington  Symonds,  and  others, 
praised  him.  He  became  the  involuntary  leader  of  a  sort  of  cult, 
and  his  house  at  Camden  became  a  shrine  for  young  literary  pil- 
grims like  Hamlin  Garland.  Excessive  adulation,  no  less  than 
unjustified  criticism,  came  to  make  a  sane  judgment  of  Whit- 
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man's  work  difficult.  Even  to  the  present,  his  true  stature  has 
hardly  emerged  from  the  smoke  o£  controversy  into  the  clear  per- 
spective of  history. 

What  kind  of  writing  brought  forth  such  violent  conflicts  of 
opinion?  What  was  Whitman's  message,  and  by  what  artistic 
methods  did  he  give  it  voice? 

Whitman  the  Romanticist:  (i)  His  Transcendentalism. 
Whitman's  poetry,  as  both  he  and  his  early  critics  realized,  is 
basically  transcendentalist;  the  paramount  influence  is  that  of 
Emerson.  "I  was  simmering,  simmering,  simmering";— so  Whit- 
man testifies— ''Emerson  brought  me  to  a  boil."  Whitman's 
thought,  like  that  of  Emerson,  is  illogical,  unsystematic,  intui- 
tive, prophetic;  it  is,  in  short,  the  thought  not  of  a  logician  but 
of  a  mystic.  Whitman's  is  the  true  mystic's  rhapsodic  suggestive- 
ness  of  phrase,  the  true  mystic's  untaught  assurance  of  spiritual 
verities: 

Wisdom  is  of  the  Soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  is  its  own  proof, 

Applies  to  all  stages  and  objects  and  qualities,  and  is  content, 

Is  the  certainty  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of  things,  and  the 

excellence  of  things; 
Something  there  is  in  the  float  of  the  sight  of  things  that  provokes 

it  out  of  the  soul. 

The  "truths"  of  which  Whitman  was  thus  mystically  assured 
were  mostly  transcendental  "truths";  but  in  reinterpreting  them 
Whitman  so  impressed  them  with  his  own  personality  as  to  give 
them  a  more  hearty,  vigorous,  extreme,  and  sometimes  more  ir- 
ritating tone.  The  individualism  of  the  transcendentalists  be- 
came with  him  now  a  towering  egotism,  now  a  romantic  enjoy- 
ment and  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  his  own  being.  Arrogantly 
enough,  he  entitled  the  longest  poem  in  his  1855  volume,  "Walt- 
Whitman,"  and  announced  in  the  first  line,  "I  celebrate  myself." 
Whitman's,  however,  is  not  a  narrow  or  selfish  egotism;  it  is  not 
merely  the  individual,  Walt  Whitman,  whom  he  celebrates.  The 
poet  himself  immediately  becomes  a  type  of  the  whole  human 
race;  mystically,  his  identity  is  fused  with  that  of  his  myriad  in- 
articulate fellows: 

And  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume; 

For  every  atom  belonging  to  me,  as  good  belongs  to  you  .  .  . 

I  am  of  old  and  young,  of  the  foolish  as  much  as  the  wise 

I  embody  all  presences  outlawed  or  suffering  .  .  . 
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Between  these  two  poles  much  of  Whitman's  earlier  poetry 
swings:  on  the  one  hand,  the  passionate  enjoyment  of  his  own 
individuality;  on  the  other,  the  equally  passionate  feeling  of  the 
merging  of  his  own  personality  with  that  of  common  humanity. 
This  two-fold  feeling  lies  at  the  core  of  that  strangely  assorted 
rhapsody,  ''Walt  Whitman"  or  the  "Song  of  Myself,"  and  also  of 
the  winsome  reverie,  "Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry." 

While  Whitman  was  thus  submerging  himself  in  the  tran- 
scendentalist  mystery  of  the  ego,  he  was  adopting  an  optimism 
even  more  buoyant  than  Emerson's.  Healthy,  well-satisfied,  over- 
flowing with  life,  Whitman  found  it  easy  to  see  in  the  universe, 
as  the  eighteenth-century  deist  had  seen,  only  a  scheme  of  har- 
monious, benevolent  order.  But  he  did  not  stop  with  mere  bland 
approval  of  life.  With  him,  the  love  of  life  became  a  passion, 
which  thrilled  him  with  a  lover's  ecstasy.  The  tasteless  taste  of 
the  clean  atmosphere  was  sweeter  than  perfume;  the  ocean,  whose 
rhythmic  swells  were  never  long  absent  from  his  cadences,  was  a 
wild  yet  affectionate  playfellow: 

Cushion  me  soft,  rock  me  in  billowy  drowse; 
Dash  me  with  amorous  wet . . . 

No  American  poet  had  yet  sung  with  such  abandon  of  the  sheer 
joy  of  existence: 

Of  Life  immense  in  passion,  pulse,  and  power, 

Cheerful — for  freest  action  formed  under  the  laws  divine. 

Pleased  with  life  in  all  its  phases,  Whitman  readily  accepted 
the  Emersonian  doctrine  of  the  greatness  of  the  commonplace. 
A  leaf  of  grass  was  no  less  miraculous  than  the  journey-work  of 
the  stars;  the  present  moment  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  past 
decillions.  And  equally  marvelous  with  the  star  and  the  leaf  of 
grass  was  the  human  body  itself.  Whitman  resolved  to  sing  of 
its  wonders,  especially  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  sex,  and  to 
liberate  the  enjoyment  of  the  body  from  the  trammels  of  pseudo- 
refinement.  In  "I  Sing  the  Body  Electric"  (1856),  he  proclaimed, 

If  anything  is  sacred,  the  human  body  is  sacred,  .  .  . 
And  in  man  or  woman,  a  clean,  strong,  firm-fibred  body,  is  beauti- 
ful as  the  most  beautiful  face. 

Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  body  with  a  concrete 
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frankness  which  his  nineteenth-century  readers  found  devastat- 
ing, and  which  led  many  of  them  to  think  him  obscene.  Daunted 
no  whit  by  their  misunderstanding,  Whitman  held  his  ground 
with  a  more  than  Emersonian  self-trust.  His  optimism  was  no 
puny  plant,  to  be  whiffed  over  by  a  breath  of  disapproval.  He 
could  cheerfully  wait: 

My  foothold  is  tenoned  and  mortised  in  granite; 
I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution, 
And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time. 

Physical  science,  which  has  brought  many  a  modern  thinker 
to  despair  before  its  picture  of  a  universe  of  impersonal  force, 
served  only  to  ground  Whitman's  optimism  more  firmly.  Like 
Emerson,  he  welcomed  science,  and  he  wove  its  conclusions  into 
his  transcendental  scheme.  He  enjoyed  the  sense  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  "vital  laws,"  the  greatest  of  which,  he  felt,  was  the  law 
of  evolution.  To  Whitman,  evolution  meant  progress.  No  blind 
flux  of  mindless  matter,  it  represented  the  slow  unfolding  of 
cosmic  purposes.  Healthy  youth  as  he  was,  lover  of  life,  poet  of 
the  body  and  the  soul,  believer  in  immortality,  believer  in  a 
purposeful  evolution,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Whitman 
discovered 

Good  in  all, 

In  the  satisfaction  and  aplomb  of  animals, 

In  the  annual  return  of  the  seasons, 

In  the  hilarity  of  youth, 

In  the  strength  and  flush  of  manhood, 

In  the  grandeur  and  exquisiteness  of  old  age, 

In  the  superb  vistas  of  death. 

(2)  His  Nationalism.  Ready  as  Whitman  was  to  acknowledge 
his  transcendentalism,  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  the  main  drift 
of  his  poetry.  Above  all  else,  he  aspired  to  be  the  singer  and 
prophet  of  American  democracy.  A  belated  child  of  the  enlight- 
enment, he  found  the  sources  of  evil  in  tyranny  or  superstition 
rather  than  in  human  nature,  and  out  of  the  comparatively  free 
environment  of  America,  especially  the  West,  he  expected  the 
growth  of  a  haughty,  noble,  aspiring  race.  This  great  and  free 
race,  already  in  the  making,  needed  a  literature  that  should  break 
sharply  with  the  feudal  past  of  Europe  and  celebrate  the  demo- 
cratic present  of  America.  Therefore  he,  Walt  Whitman,  would 
not  sing  of  kings  and  nobles  engaged  in  chivalric  adventure,  but 
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rather  of  the  "divine  average"  of  American  citizenship,  engaged 
in  the  homely  yet  miraculous  tasks  of  every  day: 

In  the  labor  of  engines  and  trades,  and  the  labor  of  fields,  I  find 

the  developments, 
And  find  the  eternal  meanings  . . . 

More  than  that,  he  would  fill  his  poems  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  America  he  loved,  the  America  whose  spacious  scenery  no 
less  than  her  unique  political  mission  moved  him  to  exaltation. 
Accordingly,  Whitman's  writing  is  filled  with  pictures— unfor- 
gettable, panoramic,  processional  views  of  American  people  and 
American  scenes.  The  blacksmith,  the  negro  teamster,  the  butch- 
er, the  farmer  returning  from  the  fields,  the  mother  sewing,  the 
soldier  keeping  watch  on  the  battlefield,  the  prostitute,  the  pio- 
neer, and  hundreds  of  others— all  move  in  a  motley,  yet  somehow 
intensely  living,  throng  across  his  pages.  We  hear  the  hum  and 
clatter  of  house-building,  shingle-dressing,  ship-joining,  ferrying, 
mining,  iron-smelting,  stone-cutting,  and  cotton-loading.  In  line 
after  line  the  opulent  physical  scene  of  America  moves  before 
us— the  husky- voiced  northern  ocean,  Niagara,  Georgia  marshes, 
sun-dappled  Midwestern  prairies,  arid  plateaus,  the  gigantic 
peaks  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  long  shore  line  of  the  Pacific.  If  his 
grandiose  attempt  to  cram  a  continent  within  the  covers  of  a 
book  sometimes  betrays  him  into  dreary  cataloguing,  he  never- 
theless succeeds,  as  no  other  writer  succeeds,  in  conveying  to  the 
reader  a  broad,  panoramic  grasp  of  America's  spaciousness,  her 
opulence,  her  varied  multitudinous  life. 

Whitman  thus  rejoiced  in  free,  materialistic  America;  but 
neither  mere  freedom  nor  mere  materialism  alone  sufficed  him. 
The  best  fruit  of  a  democracy,  he  felt,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  Freedom  should  develop  into  "rich, 
luxuriant,  and  varied  personalism";  and  the  crown  of  free  citi- 
zenship should  be  fraternal  and  spiritual  in  nature.  For  the  old- 
fashioned  celebration  of  feudal  loyalty,  therefore,  Whitman  sub- 
stituted the  praise  of  democratic  brotherhood.  Even  on  the  brink 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  the  midst  of  violent  sectional  hatreds,  he 
sang: 

Come,  I  will  make  the  continent  indissoluble  . . . 
With  the  love  of  comrades, 

With  the  life-long  love  of  comrades. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  could  still  sing,  undaunted: 
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Be  not  disheartened — Affection  shall  solve  the  problems  of  free- 
dom yet; 

Those  who  love  each  other  shall  become  invincible — they  shall  yet 
make  Columbia  victorious  .  .  . 

One  from  Massachusetts  shall  be  a  Missourian's  comrade; 

From  Maine,  and  from  hot  Carolina,  and  another,  an  Oregonese, 
shall  be  friends  triune, 

More  precious  to  each  other  than  all  the  riches  of  the  earth. 

And  not  only  fraternal  love,  but  spirituality,  as  Whitman  under- 
stood that  word,  was  to  be  the  final  fruitage  of  American  society. 
Bound  to  no  formal  creed,  Whitman's  ideal  America  was  to 
adopt  a  religion  which  exalted  the  sense  of  wonder,  the  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  world-scheme,  zest  for  life,  a  haughty  freedom 
from  conventions,  and,  above  all,  a  glorification  of  the  life  of  the 
Divine  Average.  And  the  priests  of  Whitman's  American  religion 
were  to  be  the  genuinely  American  poets— poets  who  should  kin- 
dle the  slumbering  American  spirit  with  songs  suited  to  a  new, 
democratic  nation.  Such  is  the  message  of  that  vigorous  chant  of 
Americanism,  "By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore": 

Of  all  races  and  eras,  These  States,  with  veins  full  of  poetical  stuff, 
most  need  poets,  and  are  to  have  the  greatest,  and  use  them 
the  greatest; 

Their  Presidents  shall  not  be  their  common  referee  so  much  as 
their  poets  shall. 

Whitman,  it  is  evident,  aspired  to  be  not  merely  a  poet,  but  a 
prophet  as  well.  Others  had  hymned  the  national  ideal  partially; 
he  would  hymn  it  fully.  He  therefore  made  himself  uniquely  the 
poet  of  American  democracy.  And  since  that  democracy  was  es- 
sentially a  product  of  romanticism,  Whitman  came  to  represent, 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  the  peak  of  the  romantic  movement 
in  America. 

(3)  His  Style.  In  his  style,  as  well  as  in  his  transcendentalist 
and  nationalistic  message,  Whitman  carried  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion tendencies  that  had  long  been  evident  in  romantic  po- 
etry. These  tendencies  affect  his  verse  form,  his  diction,  and  his 
method  of  organization.  For  nearly  a  century,  romantic  verse 
forms  had  become  constantly  more  diversified.  Whitman,  search- 
ing for  a  medium  suitable  to  his  vast  American  theme,  diversified 
them  still  further.  Abandoning  metrical  and  rhymed  verse,  he 
adopted  instead  a  rhythmical,  irregular  chant  that  is  similar,  in 
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its  cadences,  repetitions,  and  parallelisms,  to  the  harmonies  of 
the  biblical  psalms.  His  innovations  in  diction,  though  less  no- 
ticeable than  those  in  metrics,  were  not  less  real.  His  romantic 
predecessor,  Wordsworth,  had  tried  to  avoid  the  cliches  of  eight- 
eenth-century poetry  and  to  use  a  selection  of  the  language  of 
common  speech.  What  Wordsworth  had  preached,  Whitman 
rigorously  practiced,  in  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  stock  poeti- 
cal phrasing  of  his  time,  and  scattered  broadcast  through  his 
poetry  the  racy  language  of  the  street  corner,  slang  included.  And 
the  novelty  of  his  verse  and  diction  was  matched  by  the  novelty 
of  his  construction.  Often  logical  enough  in  organization,  he  pre- 
ferred to  conceal  this  logic  rather  than  to  reveal  it.  Transcen- 
dentalist  fashion,  he  aimed  to  suggest  and  provoke  rather  than 
to  round  out  and  finish,  so  that  his  poems  often  seem  as  bafflingly 
inconsequent  as  the  essays  of  Emerson. 

The  more  one  ponders  the  relation  between  Whitman's  me- 
dium and  his  message,  the  more  his  style  appears  to  have  been 
an  inevitable,  organic  growth.  Whitman's  transcendental,  na- 
tionalistic message,  together  with  his  panoramic  portraiture  of 
America,  could  hardly  have  been  delivered  in  the  neatly  turned 
heroic  couplets  of  Pope,  or  in  the  rapid  octosyllabics  of  Scott,  or 
even  in  the  majestic  organ-verse  of  Milton.  That  message  re- 
quired the  medium  of  Whitman's  own  free  and  sonorous  chants. 
Any  candid  student  must  admit,  however,  that  as  a  stylist  Whit- 
man is  almost  as  uneven  as  Wordsworth,  and  that  page  after  page 
of  wearisome  iteration  and  exclamation,  page  after  page  of  un- 
digested impressions,  repel  rather  than  attract  the  reader.  Whit- 
man's best  passages  are  those  in  which  the  reader  is  not  diverted 
from  the  poet's  thought  by  vagaries  of  style;  in  which  the  poet 
produces,  through  his  own  novel  medium,  the  romantic  over- 
tones of  a  Shelley  and  the  sonorous  harmonies  of  a  Milton. 

Whitman,  the  Poet  of  the  Universal.  Whitman  himself 
was  fond  of  identifying  his  work  with  his  own  age  and  his 
native  America.  Many  of  his  readers  have  preferred,  however, 
poems  which  are  not  closely  bound  up  with  the  thought  of  a 
particular  age  and  place;  poems  which  are  so  representative  of 
human  nature  in  all  ages  that  they  approach  universal  signifi- 
cance. Among  the  best  of  these  is  the  "Passage  to  India"  (1871), 
in  which  the  ancient  search  of  the  explorer  becomes  a  symbol 
both  of  the  human  soul's  exploration  in  search  of  God,  and  of 
the  vast  unfolding  of  cosmic  purpose.  In  loftiness  of  thought,  in 
majesty  of  utterance,  the  "Passage  to  India"  is  among  the  noblest 
of  American  poems.  Line  after  line  is  Miltonic  in  its  sublimity: 
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O  we  can  wait  no  longer! 

We  too  take  ship,  O  soul! 

Joyous,  we  too  launch  out  on  trackless  seas! 

Fearless,  for  unknown  shores,  on  waves  of  ecstasy  to  sail, 

Amid  the  wafting  winds,  (thou  pressing  me  to  thee,  I  thee  to  me,  O 

soul,) 
Caroling  free — singing  our  song  of  pleasant  exploration. 

0  soul,  thou  pleasest  me — I  thee. 

Sailing  these  seas,  or  on  the  hills,  or  waking  in  the  night, 
Thoughts,  silent  thoughts,  of  Time,  and  Space,  and  Death,  like 

waters  flowing, 
Bear  me,  indeed,  as  through  the  regions  infinite, 
Whose  air  I  breathe,  whose  ripples  hear — lave  me  all  over, 
Bathe  me,  O  God,  in  thee — mounting  to  thee, 

1  and  my  soul  to  range  in  range  of  thee. 

No  less  universal  in  import  are  the  three  elegies,  "Out  of  the 
Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  (i860),  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!" 
(1865),  and  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd"  (1865). 
On  the  surface,  the  first  of  these  elegies  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
poet's  childhood  on  the  Long  Island  seashore,  where  he  listened 
during  the  mysterious  night  to  the  wash  of  the  waves  and  the  calls 
of  a  bird  bereft  of  its  mate.  Underneath  the  surface,  the  poem  is 
a  chant  of  the  eternal  mystery  of  things— love  and  longing,  life, 
and,  above  all,  death.  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  is  a  simple  dirge 
written  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln,  the  fallen  leader  of  de- 
mocracy. "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd,"  which  is 
also  a  commemoration  of  Lincoln,  is  an  elegy  of  far  greater  scope, 
comparable  to  Milton's  "Lycidas"  and  Shelley's  "Adonais."  A 
sonorous  nocturne,  Swinburne  called  it;  and  the  term  aptly  de- 
scribes the  web  of  solemn  harmony  which  Whitman  weaves  about 
his  three  motifs,  the  lilac,  the  star,  and  the  bird.  Without  making 
his  pattern  of  thought  too  harshly  apparent,  Whitman  delicately 
suggests  his  own  and  the  nation's  sorrow,  fuses  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  with  the  broad  and  ample  beauties  of  the  American  con- 
tinent itself,  and  builds  a  triumphant  climax  in  which  he  cele- 
brates Death  as  an  escape  from  suffering  to  rest: 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 

Dances  for  thee  I  propose,  saluting  thee — adornments  and  feast- 

ings  for  thee; 
And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape,  and  the  high-spread  sky,  are 

fitting, 
And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  thoughtful  night. 
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The  night,  in  silence,  under  many  a  star; 

The  ocean  shore,  and  the  husky,  whispering  wave,  whose  voice  I 

know; 
And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  O  vast  and  well-veiled  Death, 
And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 

In  many  a  brief,  almost  photographic  poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
no  less  than  in  the  two  elegies  on  Lincoln,  Whitman  invests  some 
particular  event  with  universal  significance.  Whitman  knew  the 
war  from  experience,  and  knew  it  in  some  of  its  most  terrible 
aspects.  Though  not  a  soldier  himself,  he  went  down  to  the  Vir- 
ginia front  in  1862  in  order  to  care  for  his  wounded  brother.  At 
the  front,  and  later  at  Washington,  he  became  an  unofficial  nurse 
and  confidant  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  talking  with  them,  bring- 
ing them  gifts,  writing  their  letters,  and  lending  a  hand  at  dress- 
ing their  wounds.  Apparently  cheerful  and  strong,  Whitman  in 
reality  suffered  deeply  from  his  experience  of  war— "deep  in  my 
breast  a  fire,  a  burning  flame."  His  robust  health  was  under- 
mined, and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  he  suffered  in  1873  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  aftermath  of  his  service  in  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Meanwhile  Whitman's  experience  had  eventuated  in  a  new 
type  of  war  poetry.  That  poetry  contains  no  ringing  calls  to  bat- 
tle, no  moving  tales  of  heroic  adventure.  It  consists  rather  of  little, 
unambitious  pictures  of  the  march,  the  bivouac,  and  the  field 
hospital.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  glory  of  war,  much  is  said  of  its 
gruesomeness.  Unpretentious  as  these  poems  are,  they  are  real- 
ized with  the  vividness  of  great  art,  and  over  them  all  dwell  a 
brooding  pity  and  an  ineffable  sense  of  mystery  which  lend  them 
the  sense  of  profoundest,  universal  tragedy.  Plere  again,  as  in 
Melville's  Moby  Dick,  or  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter,  is  to 
be  felt  that  lofty,  tragic  sense  of  life,  that  high  seriousness,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  greatest  works  of  art.  These  war  poems,  to 
be  most  deeply  felt,  should  be  read  as  a  unit;  as  a  single  trag- 
edy, whose  most  moving  scenes  are  the  "Bivouac  on  a  Mountain 
Side,"  "Come  Up  from  the  Fields,  Father,"  "Vigil  Strange  I 
Kept  on  the  Field  One  Night,"  "The  Wound-Dresser,"  and  "A 
Sight  in  Camp  in  the  Daybreak  Gray  and  Dim." 

The  Forerunner  of  Recent  American  Literature.  Ob- 
served from  one  angle,  Whitman's  work  is  the  consummation  of 
the  romantic  movement  in  the  United  States.  Observed  from  an- 
other, it  appears  in  part  at  least  to  be  dateless  and  universal,  as 
timeless  and  universal  indeed  as  our  human  sense  of  mystery  and 
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tragedy.  Observed  from  still  a  third  angle,  Whitman's  poetry  re- 
veals in  him  the  precursor  of  modern  American  literature.  In 
him  appear  both  poles  of  our  literary  development— romance 
and  realism.  He  looks  not  merely  backward,  but  forward.  Ameri- 
can literature  has  advanced,  to  a  surprising  extent,  along  lines 
which  Whitman  forecast,  according  to  principles  which  he  laid 
down. 

Whitman  was,  as  we  have  seen,  lustily  American.  He  called, 
somewhat  stridently,  for  a  race  of  "literatuses"  who  should  ade- 
quately portray  the  American  scene;  who  should  stimulate  and 
awaken  the  American  people.  As  if  in  answer  to  Whitman's  call, 
American  writings  have  made  increasing  use  of  native  themes. 
The  local-color  school  which  flourished  after  the  Civil  War; 
Mark  Twain,  with  his  vivid  genius;  William  Dean  Howells,  with 
his  delicate  analyses  of  American  manners;  Garland  and  N orris, 
with  their  heavier-handed  naturalism;  much  of  the  brilliant  ar- 
ray of  twentieth-century  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction— all  these 
have  brilliantly  portrayed  the  spacious  American  life  which 
Whitman  loved,  and  have  in  turn  helped  to  create  and  mold 
that  life.  The  literary  independence  of  America,  which  was  de- 
sired even  in  the  days  of  Freneau,  and  which  was  ardently  pro- 
claimed by  Emerson  and  Whitman,  was  so  completely  won  that 
by  the  early  twentieth  century  it  could  be  taken  for  granted. 

Not  only  in  his  national  feeling,  but  in  other  phases  of  his 
romanticism,  Whitman  is  a  forerunner  of  twentieth-century 
America.  In  his  revolt  against  convention,  whether  social  or  liter- 
ary, modern  authors  have  increasingly  followed  him.  Given  a 
new  impetus  by  Freudian  psychology,  the  romantic  desire  to  free 
the  individual  from  the  restraints  of  decorum  has  become,  with 
some  twentieth-century  authors,  almost  an  obsession.  In  poetic 
style,  the  romantic  desire  for  freedom  has  been  used  to  justify 
a  bewildering  array  of  experiments,  metrical  and  unmetrical, 
which  Whitman  himself  would  probably  have  looked  on  with 
astonishment.  Especially  has  modern  poetry  tended  to  follow 
those  phases  of  Whitman's  work  which  are  impressionistic  and 
fragmentary.  Interspersed  among  Whitman's  more  copious  and 
sustained  poems  are  numerous  brief,  clear-cut  pictures— minia- 
tures, etchings— which  aim  only  to  convey  a  single  vivid  impres- 
sion of  reality,  and  which  are  invested  neither  with  the  romantic 
overtones  nor  with  the  air  of  cosmic  significance  that  envelop 
his  more  sustained  works.  In  sharpness  of  impression,  in  brevity, 
poems  like  ''The  Ship  Starting,"  "The  Runner,"  "A  Farm  Pic- 
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ture,"  "Cavalry  Crossing  a  Ford,"  and  "Look  Down  Fair  Moon" 
might  have  been  written  by  a  twentieth-century  imagist. 

The  critical  realism  of  recent  literature,  too,  is  latent  in  the 
work  of  Whitman,  as  indeed  in  that  of  his  preceptor  Emerson.  As 
social  idealists,  it  behooved  the  two  to  observe  closely  the  actual 
structure  and  habits  of  society,  and  to  measure  against  their  ideal 
the  imperfections  of  the  real  America.  In  Whitman,  this  vein  of 
critical  realism  is  most  apparent  in  the  roughhewn  but  eloquent 
prose  of  Democratic  Vistas  (1871).  Observing  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  North— the  political  corruption,  the  hectic 
scramble  for  wealth— the  now  aging  Whitman  pondered  whether 
these  developments  did  not  call  in  question  his  whole  buoyantly 
optimistic  theory  of  democracy.  With  the  candor  of  the  most 
realistic  observer,  he  admitted  that  American  society  had  be- 
come "cankered,  crude,  superstitious,  and  rotten,"  and  that  the 
most  important  element  of  any  nation,  the  moral  conscience, 
was  either  "entirely  lacking,  or  seriously  enfeebled  or  ungrown." 
With  a  disillusion  curiously  modern  in  tone,  the  poet  who  as- 
pired above  all  else  to  be  the  voice  of  democracy  charged  that, 
so  far,  American  democracy  had  been  a  failure  "in  its  social  as- 
pects, and  in  really  grand  religious,  moral,  literary,  and  aesthetic 
results."  Whitman,  in  short,  was  led  by  his  very  idealism  to  be- 
come a  realistic  critic  of  society,  observing,  with  a  keen,  candid 
eye  for  fact,  the  ills  that  democracy  is  heir  to.  Democratic  Vistas 
is  therefore  a  harbinger  of  that  critical  realism  which,  within  the 
last  two  generations,  has  played  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  American  letters.  Unlike  some  of  his  successors,  however, 
Whitman  did  not  abandon  his  hopes  for  America.  Instead,  he 
called  for  a  vigorous  national  literature  to  breathe  into  "these 
lamentable  conditions  .  .  .  the  breath  recuperative  of  sane  and 
heroic  life."  He  reiterated  his  beliefs  that  the  final  goal  of  democ- 
racy should  be  a  rich  individualism,  and  that  material  growth 
should  be  only  a  steppingstone  to  spiritual  growth.  As  fuel  to 
flame,  materialism  should  "feed  the  highest  mind,  the  soul." 

Toward  a  Critical  Estimate.  No  American  author,  Poe  and 
Longfellow  perhaps  excepted,  has  created  such  wide  differences 
of  opinion,  has  provoked  such  sharp  controversies,  as  has  Whit- 
man. The  most  unfavorable  estimate  has  naturally  come  from 
the  humanists,  who  deplore  Whitman's  apparent  surrender  to  a 
mere  flux  of  impressions,  and  lament  his  unwillingness  to  think, 
analyze,  and  ponder.  In  Whitman's  own  day,  Lowell,  after  read- 
ing Leaves  of  Grass  the  third  time,  could  still  see  no  poetry  in 
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it.  And  in  the  twentieth  century,  Norman  Foerster,  while  he 
admits  the  great  historical  importance  of  Whitman,  has  con- 
cluded, "Turn  where  one  will  in  his  poems,  one  will  look  in 
vain  for  indications  of  any  discipline,  intellectual  or  ethical,  mak- 
ing for  self-mastery  and  spiritual  vision."  On  the  other  hand, 
Whitman  commanded  the  respect  of  the  British  critics  Dowden 
and  Symonds,  and,  with  reservations,  of  the  poet  Swinburne. 
Later  American  authors,  particularly  the  radicals,  often  looked 
to  Whitman  as  a  sort  of  godfather.  Hamlin  Garland  visited 
the  aged  poet  in  a  spirit  of  almost  religious  reverence;  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  assumed  Whitman's  equality  with  Homer.  The  his- 
torian of  American  liberalism,  Vernon  Louis  Parrington,  desig- 
nated him  as  "a  great  figure,  assuredly  the  greatest  in  our  litera- 
ture"—and  then  felt  constrained  to  add  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
Whitman  was  "only  a  great  child." 

Though  one  may  not  speak  dogmatically  about  a  nature  so 
complex  as  Whitman's,  certain  conclusions  appear  justifiable. 
Clearly  enough,  the  unevenness  of  his  poetry  does  not  invalidate 
his  claims  as  an  artist,  for  after  all  his  inferior  passages  have  been 
canceled  out  the  remaining  achievement  is  both  fine  and  mas- 
sive. That  remainder  embodies,  dynamically  expressed,  the  val- 
ues, the  immense  inchoate  energies  of  romantic,  expansive,  mid- 
nineteenth-century  America.  Whitman  renders,  in  native  rather 
than  in  foreign  version,  many  varieties  of  what  may  be  called 
the  romantic  mood  in  poetry— its  sense  of  wonder,  its  mystical 
elevation,  its  primitivistic  response  to  nature,  its  love  of  beauty 
mingled  with  strangeness;  and  he  expresses  these  moods  in  a 
language-art  that  wrests  new  effects  of  freedom,  variety,  and  re- 
sourcefulness from  the  generic  romantic  style.  And,  finally,  he 
perpetuates,  by  means  of  that  artistry,  a  body  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which,  instead  of  dividing  and  frustrating  human  beings, 
tend  on  the  whole  to  unite  and  satisfy  and  fulfill  them. 


Part  Four 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (1870-1900) 

• 

Toward  Realistic  Art 
in  an  Urban  Industrialism 


CHAPTER  ONE 
The  Changing  Age  and  the  Realistic  Impulse 


A  Cultural  Revolution.  The  Civil  War,  parts  of  which  are 
limned  so  sharply  in  Whitman's  battle  pieces,  helped  set  in  mo- 
tion a  cultural  change  as  far-reaching  as  that  which  accompanied 
the  war  for  independence.  Modern  America,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  developed  in  the  single  generation  from  the  Civil  War  to 
1900.  Within  thirty  years,  1870-1900,  the  population  grew  from 
thirty-eight  million  to  seventy-six  million.  Within  even  less  time 
the  enormous  areas  between  the  Kansas  tier  of  states  and  Cali- 
fornia were  settled.  Meanwhile  the  older  sectional  cultures— New 
England,  Middle  States,  and  Southern— were  being  submerged  in 
a  nation-wide,  rising  tide  of  industrialism,  which  shifted  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  our  culture  from  farms  to  factories,  from  rural 
life  to  urban.  At  the  same  time  the  older  cultural  disciplines-^ 
speculative,  theological,  and  aesthetic— were  being  replaced  by 
new  disciplines  brought  forth  by  nineteenth-century  science. 
These  new  forces,  working  with  astonishing  speed,  produced 
no  slow,  orderly  development,  but  a  cultural  revolution— a  revo 
lution  that  made  the  Civil  War  itself  almost  as  remote  by  1900 
as  the  war  for  independence  had  been  in  i860.  Before  we  can 
understand  the  literature  of  the  age,  we  must  first  follow  the 
story  of  these  deep,  swiftly-moving  changes  in  the  national  life. 

The  Persistence  of  Romanticism.  But  we  must  remember,  in 
our  survey,  that  the  cultural  revolution  did  not  appear  to  its 
contemporaries  either  so  sudden  or  so  complete  as  it  appears 
now.  Ante-bellum  folkways,  ante-bellum  standards  of  taste,  long 
retained  their  influence.  Among  others,  the  dominant  romantic 
fashions  in  literature  persisted  into  the  new  generation,  shaping 
the  taste  of  many  intelligent  readers  until  1900  or  even  later. 
Thousands  of  cultivated  readers  still  delighted  in  the  romance  of 
chivalry,  adventure,  exoticism,  and  sentiment,  and  devoured  the 
works  of  authors  who  appealed  to  these  tastes.  Scott,  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  and  Dickens  still  had  an  enormous  American  following; 
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and  when  such  a  native  author  as  Lew  Wallace  learned  the  magic 
of  the  rococo  romance,  his  popularity  far  outdistanced  that  of 
the  venturesome  young  realist.  Even  among  authors  who  were 
touched  by  the  new  forces,  the  conventional  romantic  themes 
and  attitudes  long  persisted.  Mark  Twain  turned  aside  from  the 
vivid  realism  he  was  capable  of  to  write  boyhood  idyls  and  his- 
torical romances.  George  W.  Cable,  a  serious  social  critic  and 
reformer,  invested  his  New  Orleans  with  a  languorous  charm  as 
exotic  as  that  of  Byron's  Mediterranean  isles.  Bret  Harte  sur- 
rounded the  hard-boiled  Western  adventurers  with  a  sentimen- 
tality akin  to  that  of  Dickens.  The  poets  en  masse  continued  to 
worship  at  the  Nature  shrine  erected  by  Rousseau  and  Words- 
worth. And  the  national  ideals  of  the  romantic  period,  which 
had  had  such  an  extensive  and  honorable  treatment  in  Ameri- 
can writings  from  Freneau  to  Whitman,  continued  to  animate 
such  different  personalities  as  Mark  Twain  and  William  Vaughn 
Moody. 

Not  only  did  romantic  tastes  and  romantic  subject  matter  per- 
sist into  the  new  era;  the  personal  influence  of  the  older  writers 
persisted  likewise.  The  aging  romanticists  of  New  England,  their 
ranks  unbroken  save  for  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  lived  on,  en- 
joying a  deserved  prestige.  Once  a  radical  force,  they  were  now, 
by  the  rapid  march  of  events,  become  conservative;  and  the 
younger  group  on  which  their  mantle  fell  were  as  conservative 
as  they.  They  came  to  stand  largely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
genteel  tone— the  restraints  and  purisms  and  pruderies  and  re- 
finements—which the  "elegant"  taste  of  the  latter  eighteenth 
century  had  bequeathed  to  our  ante-bellum  literature.  In  the 
support  of  these  standards,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  Brahmin  group,  joined  forces  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  led  by  George  Henry  Boker  and  Bayard  Taylor.  The 
romanticism  of  the  seventies  developed,  therefore,  a  "genteel 
tradition,"  which  tended  to  fence  American  writings  within  the 
narrow  preserves  of  the  merely  refined  and  pleasant,  and  which 
frowned  on  the  more  courageous  renderings  of  life  attempted  by 
Clemens,  Garland,  and  Crane.  The  poetry  of  the  genteel  authors, 
notwithstanding  its  sincerity,  beauty,  and  technical  competence, 
had  singularly  little  vitality.  Their  influence  was,  accordingly, 
negative  and  repressive.  They,  together  with  the  equally  genteel 
public  they  represented,  were  remarkably  successful  in  enforcing 
their  cultural  scruples  on  the  more  original  talents  of  Howells 
and  Mark  Twain. 

But  romantic  culture  had  more  to  offer  than  a  dubious  stand- 
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ard  of  gentility.  Other  romantic  standards,  other  ideals,  shaped 
and  in  part  created  the  critical  realism  that  replaced  them.  From 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  frontier,  from  the  traditions  of 
the  war  for  independence,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  enlighten- 
ment, romantic  America  had  conceived,  as  a  peculiarly  American 
ideal,  the  creation  of  a  larger,  better  life  for  the  common  man. 
From  other  sources,  including  Christianity  and  transcendental- 
ism, romantic  America  had  got  the  lesson  that  the  inner  life- 
humane  or  spiritual— is  of  more  importance  than  riches.  Both 
these  ideals,  the  democratic  and  the  humane,  appeared  in  danger 
from  the  rising  industrialism,  which  turned  the  free  laborer  into 
a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine,  and  which  offered  the  capitalist 
only  the  tawdry  rewards  of  luxury  and  power.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, men  who  had  learned  the  older  ideals  developed 
into  critical  realists,  studying  the  evils  of  the  new  regime  in  order 
to  condemn  and  correct.  Whitman,  in  his  Democratic  Vistas,  was 
a  pioneer  in  a  critical  movement  which  later  involved  Mark 
Twain,  Lanier,  Garland,  Moody— in  fact,  a  substantial  majority 
of  our  creative  authors  from  1870  to  1900.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  new  critical  realism  was  evoked  and  guided  by  romantic 
ideals  formulated  in  the  time  of  Paine  and  Jefferson  and  Fre- 
neau,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Whittier. 

The  romantic  heritage,  therefore,  thoroughly  permeates  the 
literature  of  the  new  era.  The  prevalent  romantic  tastes,  the 
prevalent  romantic  themes  and  moods  did  not  at  once  disappear, 
but  long  influenced,  and  at  times  dominated,  American  writings. 
The  genteel  tradition  continued  to  be  influential  if  not  produc- 
tive. The  democratic  and  humane  tendencies  in  romanticism 
aided  in  developing  the  new  critical  realism.  In  short  if  Ameri- 
can literature  did  not  remain  romantic,  its  failure  to  do  so  is 
owing  to  no  lack  of  vigor  in  the  romantic  impulse.  It  is  owing 
to  certain  powerful  social  forces,  of  which  some  were  common 
to  all  nations  in  the  European  cultural  group,  others  were  pe- 
culiarly American.  Of  these  forces,  one  of  the  most  powerful  was 
the  continued  westward  movement  of  the  population. 

The  Westward  Movement.  In  1870,  as  in  1800,  the  most 
distinctively  American  thing  in  America  was  the  frontier.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  huge  area  from  Nebraska  to  California 
was  virtually  unoccupied.  The  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley had  been  rapid;  that  of  the  Far  West  was  to  move  with  breath- 
less speed.  Access  to  the  public  lands  had  been  made  easy  by  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  had 
further  stimulated  the  flow  of  settlers.  Within  two  decades,  a 
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rush  of  white  immigrants  had  thrust  aside  the  Indians  through 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  fertile  valley,  barren  desert,  and  rugged 
mountain;  the  frontier  was  closed;  and  the  pioneer  had  become 
a  memory.  Yet  in  this  brief  time  the  Far  West  had  developed,  on 
its  ranches  and  in  its  mining  towns,  a  new  type  of  frontier  life. 
The  new  frontier  was  both  more  lawless  and  more  colorful  than 
the  old.  It  affected  a  dashing,  devil-may-care  verve  and  zest;  it 
laughed  with  the  rest  of  the  country  at  the  incongruous  riffraff  of 
people  who  flocked  to  it.  And  the  incongruities  were  many.  In 
the  early  sixties,  according  to  Mark  Twain,  the  population  of 
Carson  City  was  composed  of  "thieves,  murderers,  desperadoes, 
ladies,  children,  lawyers,  Christians,  Indians,  Chinamen,  Span- 
iards, gamblers,  sharpers,  coyotes,  .  .  .  poets,  preachers,  and  jack- 
ass rabbits." 

The  hand  of  this  new  West  was  immediately  felt  in  American 
literature.  It  created  first  of  all  a  new  area  of  romantic  adventure, 
and  new  types  of  the  romantic  hero.  Side  by  side  with  the  old- 
fashioned  knight  in  clanking  armor  appeared  the  cowboy  with 
chaps  and  jingling  spurs.  Alongside  adventure  stories  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary and  Civil  wars  appeared  stories  of  border  gangs  and 
outlawry.  If  the  older  America  had  had  its  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Daniel  Boone,  the  new  had  its  Kit  Carson  and  Buffalo  Bill.  The 
Wild  West  had  become  a  part  of  the  body  of  American  tradition. 

The  new  West  also  contributed  its  share  to  social  and  literary 
movements  which  the  older  West,  or  at  least  the  back  country, 
had  originated.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  invasion  of  the  cul- 
tural monopoly  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  East,  and  especially  by 
New  England.  As  the  western  states  became  populous,  new  liter- 
ary centers  grew  up,  each  fostering  writing  that  could  hardly 
have  appeared  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  the 
sixties,  a  flourishing  California  group  surrounded  Bret  Harte  in 
San  Francisco;  in  the  nineties,  Henry  Blake  Fuller  and  Garland 
and  others  maintained  a  coterie  in  Chicago.  Meanwhile,  the  west- 
ward movement,  to  which  these  new  groups  bore  witness,  was 
spelling  the  doom  of  the  provincial  culture  of  New  England.  As 
youth  after  youth,  family  after  family  of  the  best  New  England 
stock  moved  westward,  the  sturdy  agrarian  culture  which  had 
supported  Emerson  at  Concord  disappeared.  After  1 860,  no  sage 
of  transcendental  optimism  could  have  come  out  of  the  declin- 
ing New  England  countryside.  Instead,  there  appeared  writers 
like  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  whose  stories 
record,  in  tones  ranging  from  gentle  reminiscence  to  stark  pes- 
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simism,  the  drab-colored  annals  of  a  folk  from  whom  much  of 
the  more  vigorous  stock  had  been  drained  away. 

The  exploitation  of  the  West,  it  is  claimed,  brought  to  promi- 
nence some  of  the  salient  traits  in  American  character.  American 
optimism,  self-reliance,  equality,  energy,  restlessness,  and  law- 
lessness have  all  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  frontier. 
The  chance  to  exploit  natural  resources  of  fabulous  wealth,  it  is 
further  claimed,  sharpened  the  materialism,  the  acquisitiveness, 
of  the  American  industrialist,  and  tended  to  make  industry  ad- 
venturously speculative  rather  than  economically  sound.  Cer- 
tainly, all  these  qualities  have  existed  in  America,  and  all  have 
left  their  mark  on  American  literature,  though  the  exact  degree 
to  which  the  frontier  was  responsible  for  them  must  probably 
remain  undetermined. 

The  Far  West  also  contributed  to  that  distinctively  Ameri- 
can type  of  literature  called  Western  Humor.  Western  humor  is 
really  a  back-country  rather  than  a  strictly  pioneer  product.  It 
appealed  to  men  who  were  used  to  drawling  out  tall  tales  in  gath- 
erings at  crossroads  stores  or  on  the  decks  of  river  steamers;  even 
after  it  was  adopted  by  the  newspapers,  its  methods  remained  es- 
sentially oral.  It  was  a  folk  product,  maintained  by  people  who 
cared  little  for  the  formal  culture  of  the  down-Easters,  and  in 
whom  much  of  the  coarse-grained,  realistic  shrewdness  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Englishman  had  survived.  Western  humor 
was  at  almost  every  point  the  opposite  of  the  polite  writings  of 
the  genteel  school.  It  was  deliberately  coarse,  realistic,  pruden- 
tial, anti-sentimental,  dialectic,  and  vulgar;  and  when  it  did  turn 
aside  from  realism  to  fantasy,  it  wrought  with  Gargantuan  exag- 
geration such  a  quasi-heroic  saga  as  that  of  Mike  Fink.  Long- 
street,  Baldwin,  the  authors  of  the  Davy  Crockett  myths,  and 
others  had,  even  before  the  Civil  War,  caught  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Western  humor.  During  the  war,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  afterwards,  the  production  of  that  humor  was  at  its  peak. 
Readers  of  newspapers  were  entertained  by  scores  of  "funny 
men,"  including  "Artemus  Ward,"  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  and 
"Josh  Billings"— as  Charles  Farrar  Browne,  David  Ross  Locke, 
and  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw  chose  to  sign  themselves.  Currents 
from  both  these  periods  of  humor— that  of  Longstreet  and  that 
of  Artemus  Ward— met  in  the  work  of  Mark  Twain,  who  is  to 
the  other  back-country  humorists  as  Shakespeare  is  to  the  lesser 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Industrialism— The  Rise  of  the  City.  The  Western  expert- 
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ence,  vivid  though  it  was,  was  short-lived.  It  was  already  being 
superseded,  even  before  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed,  by  a 
force  destined  to  bring  the  most  far-reaching  changes  into  the 
life  of  every  American— the  coming  of  industrialism.  In  Great 
Britain,  industrialism  had  already  come  of  age.  The  use  of  in- 
ventions to  apply  mechanical  power  to  industry,  the  expansion 
of  production,  the  concentration  of  the  laboring  classes  in  fac- 
tories and  slums,  the  heaping  up  of  unemployment  as  men  were 
displaced  by  machines,  the  consequent  decline  of  wages  to  a 
wretched  subsistence  level— all  these  phenomena  of  the  machine 
age  were  fully  developed  in  England,  and  they  had  at  least  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States.  When  the  power  of  the  Southern 
planter  aristocracy  was  broken,  when  Northern  capitalists  could 
shape  the  pclicies  of  the  federal  government,  the  United  States 
developed  within  two  decades  a  large-scale  industrial  machine 
comparable  to  Britain's.  Stimulated  by  a  new  high  tariff  and  a 
huge  supply  of  immigrant  labor,  furnished  with  the  rich  re- 
sources of  a  continent,  the  industrial  machine  quadrupled  the 
money  value  of  its  output  in  thirty  years.  Whereas  American 
manufactures  in  1870  were  valued  at  three  billion  dollars,  in 
1900  they  were  valued  at  thirteen  billion. 

The  maturing  industrialism  wrought,  of  course,  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  multiplied,  of  course, 
the  conveniences  of  life;  the  telephone,  the  electric  railway,  and 
the  automobile— not  to  speak  of  the  important  inventions  con- 
nected with  the  technical  processes— all  appeared  between  1870 
and  1 900.  These  additional  comforts,  however,  were  balanced  if 
not  outweighed  by  the  evils  of  the  factory  system.  From  expanded 
production  came  a  ruthless  competition  which  led  otherwise 
legitimate  businesses  into  acts  little  better  than  piracy.  Oil  com- 
panies sought  to  wreck  each  other  by  securing  railroad  rebates, 
two  railways  made  open  war  on  each  other  with  gangs  of  hired 
thugs,  and  unscrupulous  promoters  made  millions  out  of  watered 
stock.  Business  men  often  made  mere  tools  of  city  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  in  the  notorious  Black  Friday  deal  of  Fisk  and 
Gould  came  near  involving  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stress  of  competition,  businesses  were 
consolidated  with  breath-taking  rapidity.  The  small  operator, 
whose  work  had  previously  been  the  backbone  of  American  in- 
dustry, was  ruthlessly  crushed  out,  and  huge  monopolies,  such  as 
the  oil  trust,  came  to  dominate  the  industrial  scene.  An  alarmed 
middle  class  cried  out  against  the  growing  monopolies,  but  failed 
totally  to  halt  the  march  of  consolidation. 
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The  industrial  revolution  also  wrought  profound  changes  in 
the  racial  stock,  distribution,  and  class  alignments  of  the  popu- 
lation. Expanding  mills  demanded  armies  of  fresh  labor,  which 
could  be  had  only  by  immigration.  Hence,  from  1880  on,  half  a 
million  Europeans  each  year  poured  into  the  Atlantic  ports. 
Formerly,  immigrants  had  been  British,  German,  and  Scandi- 
navian; now,  they  were  Italian,  Greek,  and  Slavonic— people 
whose  racial  traits  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  older  stock. 
Meanwhile  the  proportion  of  people  living  in  cities  rapidly  in- 
creased from  1870  to  1900,  and  the  control  of  American  society 
passed  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  urban.  The  farmers,  caught 
between  the  two  fires  of  the  mortgage  system  and  the  rigid  de- 
mands of  world-wide  markets,  vented  their  bitterness  in  a  series 
of  agrarian  political  revolts,  but  wrought  no  important  changes 
in  the  national  policy.  Meanwhile,  wherever  industrialism  had 
made  much  headway,  social  classes  had  been  realigned  in  a  man- 
ner roughly  comparable  to  that  of  feudal  Europe.  At  the  "top" 
of  the  scale  was  a  plutocracy  of  fabulous  wealth,  who  dominated 
the  industrial  order  as  completely  as  any  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Next  came  the  middle  classes,  composed  of  professional  men, 
merchants,  small  tradesmen,  and  farmers.  And  next  came  an  in- 
creasingly class-conscious  proletariat,  ranging  from  skilled  work- 
men who  maintained  powerful  trade-unions  on  a  national  scale, 
down  to  wretched  sweatshop  toilers  who  eked  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  unspeakable  slums. 

Under  the  impact  of  industrialism,  the  cultural  life  of  Amer- 
ica seemed  at  first  to  decline.  The  Southern  aristocracy  was  pros- 
trate, and  the  promising  provincial  cultures  of  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England  seemed  in  danger  of  being  submerged  by  a 
rising  plutocracy  with  no  standards  save  luxury  and  display.  But 
the  culture  of  the  "Golden  Day"— as  Lewis  Mumford  has  called 
the  ante-bellum  era— was  by  no  means  dead.  By  social  contacts 
and  by  intermarriage,  the  older  families  gradually  absorbed  the 
nouveaux  riches.  Meanwhile,  men  who  shared  the  democratic 
ideals  of  the  older  America  launched  a  critical  attack  against 
capitalistic  industrialism.  Henry  George,  in  Progress  and  Poverty 
(1880),  drove  home  to  his  readers  the  sufferings  of  the  American 
poor  in  the  very  midst  of  plenty,  refuted  the  laissez  faire  eco- 
nomics derived  from  Smith  and  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  and  pro- 
posed a  "single  tax"  which  should  transfer  from  the  individual 
to  the  state  the  profits  derived  from  natural  resources.  Edward 
Bellamy,  in  Looking  Backward,  2000-1887  (1888),  laid  bare  the 
wastes  and  cruelties  of  competitive  capitalism,  and  described 
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with  appealing  charm  the  Utopia  of  the  future,  in  which  all 
production  should  be  nationalized  for  the  common  good.  As 
spokesmen  for  a  nationwide  discontent,  both  George  and  Bel- 
lamy attracted  an  enormous  following.  Their  readers  numbered 
millions;  antipoverty  societies  were  organized  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  George,  and  the  "Nationalist"  political  party  was  found- 
ed with  the  object  of  realizing  Bellamy's  Utopia.  The  effort  to 
control  the  machine  age  gave  promise,  in  fact,  of  creating  a  fer- 
ment of  ideas  comparable  to  the  eighteenth-century  enlighten- 
ment. So  far  as  actual,  practical  reforms  were  concerned,  the 
movement  bore  no  important  fruits  until  the  twentieth  century; 
but  in  conditioning  the  literature  of  the  age,  it  immediately  be- 
came a  major  force.  Wih  the  exception  of  Henry  James,  every 
important  author  from  1870  to  1900  owes  something  to  the 
strong  current  of  economic  criticism. 

With  the  advance  of  industrialism  came  also  a  change  in  the 
national  outlook,  which  immediately  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
pages  of  our  literature.  Confronted  with  the  harsh  facts  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  romance  tended  to  give  way  to  realism.  As  the 
pressure  of  population  increased,  and  as  class  lines  were  more 
and  more  sharply  drawn,  the  frontier  assumption  of  free  will 
tended  to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  determinism,  which  regarded 
human  life  as  the  mere  pawn  of  resistless  economic  forces.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  national  optimism,  of  which  Emerson  had  been 
the  most  persuasive  spokesman,  began  to  give  way  to  pessimism— 
the  pessimism  of  the  individual  who  has  ceased  to  feel  himself 
master  of  his  fate.  In  fine,  whereas  American  thought  in  the  mid- 
century  had  been  formed  in  a  small  nation,  agrarian,  romantic 
in  temper,  and  fairly  well  understood,  in  1900  it  was  forced  to 
take  shape  in  a  huge  continental  power,  increasingly  urban,  un- 
certain of  its  philosophy,  and  beset  with  industrial  forces  whose 
workings  no  man  could  explain. 

The  Advance  of  Science.  While  the  industrial  revolution 
was  reshaping  America,  another  force,  less  spectacular  but  no 
less  fundamental,  was  at  work.  This  was  the  scientific  spirit,  in 
its  nineteenth-century  expressions.  From  the  Renaissance  on,  sci- 
entific thought  had  reacted  upon  literature;  the  deism  of  Frank- 
lin, Paine,  and  Freneau— to  take  only  one  example— had  derived 
from  a  picture  of  cosmic  harmony  and  order  made  possible  by 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Nineteenth-century  scientific 
thought,  however,  differed  greatly  from  that  of  past  centuries, 
and  penetrated  farther  into  the  popular  mind.  Whereas,  in  the 
past,  scientific  thinking  had  been  founded  chiefly  on  mathe- 
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matics  and  physics  and  astronomy,  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  founded  chiefly  on  geology  and  biology.  Three  conceptions, 
derived  from  these  sciences,  profoundly  modified  man's  under- 
standing of  life.  The  first  of  these  three  was  the  concept  of  evolu- 
tion, which  substituted,  for  the  eighteenth-century  idea  of  a 
static  world-machine,  the  idea  of  a  constantly  changing,  develop- 
ing, evolving  universe,  in  which  the  complex  forms  of  life,  such 
as  man,  had  been  slowly  evolved  from  simpler  organisms.  The 
second  was  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  ruthless  struggle  for 
survival,  in  which  an  excess  of  life  is  continually  brought  forth, 
only  to  be  callously  destroyed  in  the  process  of  natural  selection. 
The  third  conception,  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  may  be 
called  scientific  materialism,  involved  the  deterministic  inter- 
pretation of  all  existence,  including  the  most  complex  shades  of 
human  consciousness,  as  merely  automatic,  physical  processes. 
Scientists  like  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  might,  it  is  true,  deny 
that  they  held  the  laws  of  matter  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
phenomena;  yet  the  very  tools,  methods,  and  vocabulary  of  their 
sciences  required  that  their  study  of  life  be  chiefly  materialistic 
and  physical.  They  thought,  in  short,  as  natural  scientists  rather 
than  as  speculative  philosophers  or  as  mystics. 

Long  in  process  of  development,  the  nineteenth-century  pic- 
ture of  the  universe-according-to-science  reached  its  full  outlines 
in  the  works  of  three  English  thinkers:  in  Charles  Darwin's  The 
Origin  of  Species  (1859)  and  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  in 
Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles  (1862)  and  Principles  of  Biol- 
ogy (1864-1867),  and  in  Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons 
(1870).  The  new  scientific  viewpoint,  as  readers  of  these  books 
were  not  slow  to  realize,  called  in  question  some  of  the  most 
cherished  beliefs  which  men  had  held  in  the  past.  The  picture 
of  a  slowly  evolving  universe  ran  counter  to  the  orthodox  theo- 
logical view  of  special  creation,  and  the  biological  struggle  for 
survival  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  God 
of  love.  Those  who  upheld  the  traditional  view  of  life  engaged 
the  scientists  in  vigorous  controversy,  which,  if  it  did  nothing 
more,  disseminated  the  scientific  views  more  widely.  America, 
of  course,  shared  in  the  controversy.  Spencer  became  well  known 
during  the  sixties,  and  Darwinian  evolution  was  widely  discussed 
during  the  seventies.  Of  the  American  popularizers  of  scientific 
thought,  the  most  widely  known  was  John  Fiske,  who  inter- 
preted the  thought  of  English  scientists  in  his  lectures  at  Har- 
vard, in  magazine  articles,  and  in  his  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philos- 
ophy (1874). 
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Not  only  through  controversy,  but  in  less  spectacular  ways, 
the  scientific  spirit  continued  to  develop.  American  universities, 
influenced  by  scholars  who  had  got  their  training  in  German 
graduate  schools,  became  the  special  custodians  of  research  in 
pure  science.  Older  institutions,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Columbia,  were  made  over  on  the  German  pattern;  newer  ones, 
including  Johns  Hopkins  in  1876,  were  founded  with  scientific 
research  as  the  dominant  aim.  And  no  less  significant  than  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  thought  was  the  introduction  of  the  scien- 
tific method  into  additional  fields  of  knowledge.  In  economics, 
the  scientific  attitude  rendered  obsolete  much  of  the  older,  specu- 
lative economy  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  economic 
research.  In  history,  it  began  the  rescue  of  the  American  past 
from  a  web  of  myth-making  and  pseudopatriotic  sentiment.  In 
short,  a  new  mode  of  thought  grew  quietly  up  beside  the  older 
disciplines— speculative,  aesthetic,  and  theological— and  so  rapidly 
acquired  prestige  that  it  threatened  to  overthrow  them  entirely. 

In  American  writings,  as  in  English,  the  first  effect  of  the  scien- 
tific upheaval  was  to  provoke  a  literature  of  discussion  in  which 
the  questions  raised  by  science  were  treated.  Sidney  Lanier  and 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  for  instance,  both  reveal  the  impact  of 
science  on  religion.  Others,  including  Hamlin  Garland,  wrote 
stories  in  which  problems  of  belief  and  conduct  are  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  scientific  revolution.  Gradually,  too,  American 
writing  was  subjected  to  a  new  philosophy,  which  coincided  in 
many  ways  with  that  fostered  by  industrialism.  In  its  insistence 
on  fact,  science  proved  congenial  to  the  growth  of  realism.  In  its 
materialistic,  mechanistic  interpretation  of  life,  it  fostered  the 
growth  of  determinism  and  pessimism.  The  era  of  romantic  spec- 
ulation, which  treated  man  as  a  rational  being  capable  of  infinite 
progress,  was  at  an  end.  The  era  of  the  naturalistic  novel,  which 
was  to  treat  man  as  a  "mechanism,  and  a  badly  driven  mecha- 
nism, at  that,"  was  at  hand. 

The  Influence  of  European  Realists.  The  four  basic  fac- 
tors, which  were  at  hand  in  1 870  to  form  the  new  generation  in 
American  literature,  were,  therefore,  (1)  the  romantic  heritage, 
(2)  the  westward  movement,  (3)  industrialism,  and  (4)  science. 
Now  all  these  factors,  except  the  second,  were  shared  with  Ameri- 
ca by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  all  of  them  left  their 
imprint  on  European  literatures.  Often,  therefore,  American 
authors  felt  their  effects  not  directly,  but  through  the  writings  of 
contemporary  Europeans,  especially  the  European  realists.  Of 
the  English,  George  Eliot  evidently  influenced  Howells,  and 
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Thomas  Hardy  the  Kentucky  novelist  James  Lane  Allen.  The 
French  writers  are  most  evidently  connected  with  Henry  James; 
but  the  influence  of  one  of  them,  £mile  Zola,  is  written  into  the 
whole  story  of  American  realism  before  1900.  Of  the  Russians, 
Turgenev  affected  Howells  and  James;  and  Tolstoy  influenced 
Howells  and  Stephen  Crane.  In  this  generation,  as  in  others, 
American  literature  was  intricately  bound  up  with  European. 

The  Rise  of  Realism.  The  most  general  and  far-reaching 
change  wrought  by  the  new  forces  was  the  gradual  shift  from 
romanticism  toward  realism.  Realism  is,  like  romanticism,  a 
permanent  quality  in  literature.  To  speak  of  a  period  as  "realis- 
tic/' therefore,  is  only  to  indicate  that  during  that  period  the 
realistic  quality  was  unusually  prominent.  In  contrast  to  the  ro- 
mancer, who  tries  by  idealization  to  improve  on  life,  the  realist 
attempts  to  render  life  as  it  actually  is.  The  motive  of  the  realist 
may  be,  as  in  Mark  Twain's  Roughing  It,  sheer  zest  for  experi- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be,  as  in  Dreiser's  The  Financier, 
something  akin  to  scientific  curiosity— the  desire  to  know  and 
understand  the  facts  about  life,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
But  whatever  its  motive,  the  essence  of  realism  is  the  faithful  at- 
tempt to  render  truthfully  the  actualities  of  life. 

The  American  transition  from  romance  to  realism  was  exceed- 
ingly gradual,  in  fact,  has  never  been  complete.  At  first,  realism 
was  only  a  mild  flavoring  dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  ro- 
mance; then,  slowly,  as  successive  types  of  realism  developed,  it 
became  a  more  and  more  substantial  part  of  the  literary  diet. 
This  transition  was  marked  by  the  successive  appearance  of  at 
least  five  types  of  fiction,  in  each  of  which  the  rise  of  realism  en- 
tered a  new  phase.  The  first  type,  in  which  romanticism  was  still 
predominant,  but  in  which  local  scenery  and  dialects  were  faith- 
fully rendered,  was  the  "local-color"  or  "regional"  fiction  of 
Mary  N.  Murfree,  George  W.  Cable,  and  others.  The  other  types 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  (2)  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners, as  illustrated  in  portions  of  James's  Daisy  Miller  and 
Howells's  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook;  (3)  the  problem  novel, 
dealing  with  some  question  of  conduct  or  ethics,  as  illustrated  by 
Howells's  A  Modern  Instance;  (4)  the  fiction  of  humanitarian 
protest,  designed  to  expose  some  social  evil,  as  illustrated  in 
Garland's  Main-Travelled  Roads  and  portions  of  N orris's  The 
Octopus;  and  (5)  the  naturalistic  novel,  designed  to  portray  the 
instinctive  and  mechanistic  phases  of  human  behavior,  as  il- 
lustrated by  Norris's  McTeague. 

Retarded  by  the  persistence  of  romantic  tastes,  and  faced  with 
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a  battery  of  hostile  critics,  realism  made  but  slow  headway.  In 
considerable  measure,  realistic  authors  had  to  create  the  taste 
that  was  to  enjoy  them.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  solidified  their 
art  and  developed  a  valuable  body  of  critical  theory  in  books  such 
as  Howells's  Criticism  and  Fiction  and  Garland's  Crumbling 
Idols.  And  so  effectively  did  the  realists  work,  notwithstanding 
their  handicaps,  that  they  created  the  most  memorable  fiction  of 
the  period. 

Commercialization  and  Journalism.  The  conditions  under 
which  American  writings  were  published  from  1870  to  1900  of- 
fered no  great  encouragement  to  realism,  or  to  other  radical- 
movements  in  literature.  Authors  were  subjected  to  increasing 
temptation  to  write  for  journalistic  and  commercial,  rather  than 
for  more  purely  aesthetic,  purposes.  Journalism  in  American  writ- 
ings was,  of  course,  no  new  thing;  Poe's  tales,  for  instance,  had 
been  distinctly  journalistic.  But  after  the  Civil  War  journalism 
was  stimulated  by  several  factors.  The  growth  of  population,  and 
the  spread  of  popular  schooling,  enormously  increased  the  num- 
ber of  readers,  and  correspondingly  increased  the  literary  market. 
The  enlarged  demand  was  met  by  new,  quantity  production  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  whose  aim  was  chiefly  to  entertain 
the  reading  public  en  masse.  Good  entertainers  were  well  paid; 
so  that  a  clever  storyteller,  like  Richard  Harding  Davis,  was  led 
to  direct  his  work  to  the  amusement-seeking  multitude  rather 
than  to  the  lesser  number  who  were  genuinely  interested  in  liter- 
ature as  an  art.  Except  for  a  handful  of  conscientious  artists,  such 
as  Henry  James,  every  American  storyteller  modified  his  art  at 
times  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  journalistic  needs.  The  short  tale,  in 
particular,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  lighter,  racier,  and  more  con- 
densed manner  than  that  of  Irving  and  Hawthorne.  Hence  the 
standards  of  the  entertainer  sometimes  prevailed  over  those  of 
the  serious  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  journalism  wrought  bene- 
fits as  well  as  evils.  The  American  writer  of  Mark  Twain's  time, 
if  he  learned  nothing  else  from  journalistic  work,  learned  the  art 
of  contact  with  his  audience.  He  learned,  also,  deftness  in  con- 
struction and  economy  of  materials.  Moreover,  a  rapid  expansion 
in  the  publication  of  periodicals,  which  went  on  from  1870  to 
1 900,  brought  an  increase  in  the  numbers,  if  not  in  the  propor- 
tionate influence,  of  the  magazines  which  were  genuinely  de- 
voted to  literature  and  literary  criticism.  To  the  old  North 
American  Review,  Atlantic,  and  Harper's  were  added  Scribner's 
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Monthly  (1870),  The  Century  Magazine  (1881),  The  Yale  Re- 
view (1892)  and  The  Bookman  (1895). 

Summary.  American  literature  from  1870  to  1900  represents, 
in  some  measure,  a  survival  of  the  romantic  outlook.  The  taste  of 
readers  continued  largely  romantic,  the  customary  romantic 
themes  were  still  employed,  the  ante-bellum  authors  continued  to 
wield  influence,  and  romantic  ideals  helped  give  form  to  the 
criticism  of  the  new  age.  This  new  age  was  the  creature  of  three 
principal  factors.  The  first  of  these  was  the  westward  movement, 
which  brought  forth,  among  other  effects,  a  native  realistic  and 
humorous  literature  to  oppose  the  older  romanticism.  The  sec- 
ond was  industrialism,  which  created  a  new  mode  of  life  for  the 
artist  to  interpret.  The  third  was  science,  which,  combined  with 
industrialism,  gradually  shaped  in  the  American  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  life.  Creature  of  these  forces,  and  also  of  literary  influences 
derived  from  Europe,  was  the  new  realism,  which  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  importance  and  gradually  cleared  itself  of  survivals  of 
romance.  American  writers  were,  meanwhile,  largely  journalists 
by  trade,  and  their  product  was  constantly  influenced,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  by  their  professional  task  of  interesting  the  public. 
The  influence  of  journalism,  evident  in  most  writers  of  the  age, 
is  especially  marked  in  Bret  Harte,  the  first  significant  author  to 
appear  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  virtual  founder  of  the  "local- 
color"  school,  which  is  now  to  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Fiction  of  Regionalism 

/.  Regionalism  and  the  Journalized  Short  Story 

Local-Color  Fiction:  its  Origin  and  Nature.  In  a  country 
so  large  as  the  United  States,  and  in  an  age  when  communication 
was  slow,  it  was  only  natural  that,  in  many  a  remote,  provincial 
community,  life  should  have  become  racy  with  peculiarly  local 
customs,  folkways,  and  dialects.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Long- 
street  in  the  Georgia  Scenes,  Lowell  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  and 
numerous  others  had  tried  to  capture  the  provincial  atmosphere 
of  the  Southern  back  country,  of  the  New  England  farms,  or  of 
other  regions.  After  the  war,  the  national  curiosity  about  all 
things  American,  together  with  the  growing  literary  taste  for 
actuality,  stimulated  the  extensive  writing  of  regional  fiction,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  paint  the  scenery,  manners,  and  characters 
peculiar  to  the  more  picturesque  localities.  The  type  of  fiction 
best  suited  to  this  regional  portraiture  proved  to  be  the  journal- 
ized short  story— the  old  genially  discursive  tale  compressed  and 
unified,  and  withal  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of  a  numerous 
body  of  readers.  In  their  attitude  toward  their  material,  the 
authors  of  local-color  fiction  remained  on  the  whole  romantic. 
In  their  search  for  the  remote,  the  exotic,  the  picturesque,  the 
racily  flavored,  they  ministered,  no  less  than  did  Melville  in 
Typee,  to  the  romantic  thirst  for  novelty.  At  the  same  time,  their 
scrupulous  effort  at  faithfulness  in  background  and  dialect  dis- 
closes, even  in  the  strangest  of  their  stories,  the  new  leaven  of 
realism. 

Bret  Harte  (1836-1902)  and  the  Far  West.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  first  triumph  of  regional  fiction  was  won  through  a 
regional  magazine,  the  Overland  Monthly.  Early  in  1868  the 
young  editor,  Bret  Harte,  observed  that,  although  the  Overland 
was  designed  as  a  California  magazine,  there  was  no  California 
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material  in  the  issue  he  was  preparing.  Accordingly  he  wrote  for 
the  next  number  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  a  tale  of  a  Cali- 
fornia mining  town.  The  story  proved  to  be  the  great  popular 
"hit"  of  the  decade.  Within  three  years  the  author  was  a  nation- 
ally known  figure;  the  Brahmin-controlled  Atlantic  Monthly  had 
offered  him  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  write  California 
stories;  and  Harte,  accepting,  had  left  the  West,  never  to  live 
there  again.  Already,  however,  his  truly  creative  work  was  done. 
Clever  and  theatrical  rather  than  great,  he  proved  unable  to 
develop  the  field  he  had  discovered.  He  continued,  it  is  true,  to 
write  voluminously,  and  sometimes  brilliantly;  yet  his  significant 
work  narrows  down  to  a  handful  of  stories  and  poems  produced 
between  1868  and  1871— among  his  stories,  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp,"  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  "Tennessee's 
Partner";  among  the  poems,  "Plain  Language  from  Truthful 
James"  and  "The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus." 

Harte's  range  is,  therefore,  narrow  in  the  extreme.  The  larger 
part  of  the  copious  Western  life  that  passed  before  him  he  left 
unused,  perhaps  unseen.  By  birth  and  early  environment  an 
Easterner,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  region  he  came  to 
depict.  He  had  come  to  literature  by  the  usual  route  of  reading 
from  other  authors,  in  his  case  from  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  Dumas, 
and  Dickens.  Dickens,  especially,  impressed  him;  so  that,  like 
Dickens,  he  came  to  picture  the  world  as  a  sort  of  gorgeous  play- 
house, designed  to  furnish  the  author  with  humorous  oddities  of 
character  and  with  situations  full  of  sentimental  appeal.  Always 
possessed  of  a  flippant  comic  sense,  as  his  Condensed  Novels  show, 
he  was  trained  also  in  the  broad  funmaking  of  the  new  school  of 
Western  humorists.  Theirs  was,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  a 
humor  of  grotesque  incongruities  and  contrasts,  told  often  in  a 
style  of  whimsical,  drawling  understatement;  and,  with  his  usual 
facility,  Harte  picked  up  the  style  as  one  to  the  manner  born. 
And  during  all  this  time,  while  working  on  the  Golden  Era  and 
the  Overland  Monthly,  he  was  developing  the  journalist's  sixth 
sense  for  reader-interest.  Harte  portrays  the  West,  therefore,  not 
as  an  intelligent  sympathizer,  but  as  a  curious  onlooker.  Or  (to 
change  the  figure)  he  takes  the  role  of  a  circus  manager,  who  has 
come  upon  an  incomparably  amusing  set  of  oddities,  and  who  de- 
lights to  play  the  impresario  in  showing  them  off  to  visitors. 

Harte's  great  discovery  was,  of  course,  the  picturesqueness  of 
California  life  in  the  era  following  the  gold  rush;  his  peculiar 
skill  lay  in  blending  this  picturesqueness  wth  Western  humor. 
Even  his  backgrounds  are  picturesque.  Cherokee  Sal's  window, 
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in  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  gives  on  a  steep  trail  that  leads 
over  the  summit  of  a  hill  illumined  by  the  rising  moon,  and  winds 
like  a  silver  thread  until  it  is  lost  in  the  night.  The  outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat  camp  in  a  wooded  amphitheater,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  precipitous  cliffs  of  naked  granite.  While  Tennessee  is 
on  trial  for  his  life,  the  feverishness  of  the  humid  night  air  is  one 
with  the  feverish  human  passions  of  the  mob,  and,  above  all  this, 
etched  on  the  dark  firmament,  rise  the  Sierras,  "remote  and  pas- 
sionless, crowned  with  remoter  passionless  stars."  No  less  strik- 
ing, even  though  by  no  means  beautiful,  are  the  grotesque  in- 
congruities among  the  people  themselves— strangely  assorted 
driftwood  tossed  up  by  the  flood  of  the  rush  for  gold: 

The  assemblage  numbered  about  a  hundred  men.  One  or  two 
were  actual  fugitives  from  justice,  some  were  criminal,  and  all  were 
reckless.  Physically  they  exhibited  no  indication  of  their  past  lives 
and  character.  The  greatest  scamp  had  a  Raphael  face,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  blond  hair;  Oakhurst,  a  gambler,  had  the  melancholy  air 
and  intellectual  abstraction  of  a  Hamlet;  the  coolest  and  most 
courageous  man  was  scarcely  over  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  an  embarrassed,  timid  manner.  The  term  "roughs"  ap- 
plied to  them  was  a  distinction  rather  than  a  definition.  Perhaps 
in  the  minor  details  of  fingers,  toes,  ears,  etc.,  the  camp  may  have 
been  deficient,  but  these  slight  omissions  did  not  detract  from  their 
aggregate  force.  The  strongest  man  had  but  three  fingers  on  his 
right  hand;  the  best  shot  had  but  one  eye. 

Such  contrasts,  of  course,  offered  chances  for  humor  which  no 
teller  of  tales  dared  overlook,  and  Harte  took  full  advantage  of 
them.  In  particular  he  practiced  the  drawling  Western  method 
of  understatement.  Stumpy's  bigamy  becomes,  in  Harte's  lan- 
guage, "some  legal  informality"  in  regard  to  his  two  families. 
When  a  Western  "learned"  society  breaks  up  in  a  riot,  Harte's 
version  is  like  this: 

Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel's  raised  a  point  of  order — when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen, 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

Though  Harte's  work  is  too  theatrical,  too  sentimental,  even, 
to  be  permanently  satisfying,  his  handful  of  Western  stories 
caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  helped  establish  the  vogue  of  local- 
color  fiction.  Within  a  decade  every  locale  of  any  importance 
possessed  at  least  one  writer  who  distilled  its  peculiar  flavor  for 
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the  taste  of  readers  of  magazines.  The  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Nevada  mining  area  had  their  Mark  Twain,  the  Indiana  back- 
woods their  Edward  Eggleston,  the  Tennessee  mountains  their 
Mary  N.  Murfree,  the  Georgia  slave  quarters  their  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Old  Virginia  its  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  the  declining 
countryside  of  New  England  its  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  and  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman.  From  these  numerous  local- 
color  artists  two  may  be  chosen  to  represent  respectively  the 
South  and  the  East,  as  Harte  represents  the  Far  West. 

George  W.  Cable  (1844-1925)  and  Old  New  Orleans.  A 
year  or  so  after  Bret  Harte  returned  East,  Edward  King,  sent  by 
the  newly  founded  Scribner's  Monthly  to  report  conditions  in 
the  South,  brought  to  light  almost  by  accident  one  of  the  most 
finished  artists  of  the  nineteenth-century  short  story.  While  in 
New  Orleans,  King  met  an  obscure  warehouse  clerk  named 
George  W.  Cable,  and  found  him  an  amateur  of  New  Orleans'  old 
days  of  Latin  romance.  Cable  had  taken  his  own  adventures— he 
had  served  two  years  in  the  Confederate  army— quite  as  a  matter 
of  course.  After  the  war  he  had  settled  quietly  down  to  check  ac- 
counts. He  was  reading  widely,  however;  he  was  perfecting  his 
writing-craft  in  newspaper  columns;  and  he  was  poring  over  the 
records  of  New  Orleans'  legended  past.  Irving-like,  he  be- 
gan to  form  the  traditions  of  his  native  city  into  romance;  so 
that,  when  he  was  discovered  by  King,  his  art  was  already  well 
matured.  His  stories  of  Louisiana  appeared  in  Scribner's  and 
Appleton's  at  intervals  from  1873  to  1879,  and  in  the  latter  year 
were  collected  in  the  volume  entitled  Old  Creole  Days.  The  short 
stories  were  followed  by  The  Grandissimes  (1880),  a  strange, 
beautiful,  barbarically  opulent  novel;  and  Cable's  important 
creative  writing  was  done.  He  lived,  it  is  true,  forty-five  years 
longer,  residing  mostly  in  New  England;  but  his  work  was  that  of 
the  social  critic  and  publicist  rather  than  that  of  the  creative 
author.  In  fiction,  his  force  was  spent  almost  as  quickly  as  was 
Harte's. 

Cable  found  in  New  Orleans  substantially  what  Harte  had 
found  in  California— a  picturesque  setting  and  a  fascinating 
melange  of  brilliantly  contrasting  people.  If  Harte's  Sierra  back- 
ground was  more  imposing,  Cable's  pictures  of  New  Orleans 
were  rich  in  a  dreamy  subtropical  charm.  And  against  this  pictur- 
esque background— languorous  gardens  and  shaded  lawns,  im- 
penetrable swamps  and  malarial  marshes,  winding  bayous  and 
old-world  streets— Cable  paints  a  motley  throng  of  people  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  scene.  Creoles,  with  memories  of  a  bygone,  Gal- 
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lie,  semifeudal  splendor,  protest  in  delightfully  garbled  English 
against  the  new  American  regime.  Cubans,  black-mustached  and 
dark-eyed,  plot  against  Irish  soldiers  of  fortune.  American  busi- 
ness men  methodically  carry  on  trade  in  the  very  temple  of 
romance.  Quadroon  women,  lithe  and  graceful,  and  of  voluptous 
beauty,  entertain  young  gallants  at  brilliant  balls,  or  mourn  with 
ascetic  fidelity  the  memory  of  some  dashing  paramour.  Pirate  and 
priest,  Dutch  apothecary  and  Creole  indigo  planter,  touch  el- 
bows in  the  narrow  Rue  Royale.  The  untamed  African  giant, 
Bras  Coupe,  battles  savagely  for  freedom.  All  these  and  still 
others,  in  a  picture  gallery  of  amazing  contrasts,  mingle  in  Cable's 
pages.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  as  in  life,  but  rather  under  a  faint 
glamour  of  idealized  reminiscence  which  softens  all  their  outlines 
as  moonlight  softens  a  familiar  scene,  and  which  (since  no  illusion 
can  ever  be  quite  complete)  reminds  us  that  we  have  been  con- 
veyed, by  an  art  at  once  delicate  and  unique,  into  the  romancer's 
world  of  dream. 

As  an  artist,  Cable  is  principally  dependent  on  his  materials, 
his  style,  and  his  delicately  sensitive  imagination.  His  range  in 
plot  is  narrow,  and  he  lacks  the  great  novelist's  profound  under- 
standing of  the  human  soul.  As  a  craftsman,  he  is  competent,  but 
of  no  exceptional  skill.  Yet  his  narrow  scope  was  one  to  which  his 
imagination,  and  hence  his  style,  was  perfectly  fitted.  His  sen- 
tences—Gallic, suggestive,  ejaculatory  yet  restrained,  and  full  of 
piquant,  amusing  dialect— are  the  inevitable  medium  for  his 
strangely  blended  picture  of  decaying  Latin  splendor,  subtropi- 
cal nature,  American  enterprise,  and  the  black  savagery  of  the 
Voodoo.  Few  Americans  have  worked  with  more  assured  skill,  or 
have  created  purer  romance,  than  he. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (1849-1909)  and  the  New  England 
Village.  The  reader  of  the  seventies,  in  order  to  realize  what 
contrasts  existed  within  his  America,  had  only  to  turn  from  the 
brillantly  colored  romance  of  Cable  to  the  gray  pages  of  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett.  Miss  Jewett  was  a  native  of  the  quiet  village  of 
South  Berwick,  Maine.  The  daughter  of  a  courtly-mannered 
country  physician,  she  was  a  Brahmin  by  family.  As  she  grew  up, 
and  went  often  with  her  father  on  his  professional  calls,  she  came 
to  know  the  village  and  country  people  intimately.  In  her  early 
teens  she  was  awakened  to  the  beauty  of  the  New  England  sea- 
board by  reading  Mrs.  Stowe's  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.  Later, 
she  observed  with  some  indignation  that  her  beloved  village  folk 
were  misunderstood  and  sneered  at  by  summer  boarders  from  the 
city,  and  she  loyally  wished  to  vindicate  her  own  people.  "I 
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wanted  the  world  to  know  their  grand  simple  lives;  and,  so  far  as 
I  had  a  mission,  when  I  first  began  to  write,  I  think  that  was  it." 
After  being  published  in  periodicals,  Miss  Jewett's  stories  were 
collected  into  volumes,  the  best  of  which  are  Deephaven  (1877) 
and  A  White  Heron,  and  Other  Stories  (1886). 

It  was  a  world  of  quiet,  subdued  colors  indeed  that  Miss  Jewett 
chose  to  portray.  Much  of  the  more  vigorous  rural  stock  of  New 
England  had  already  gone  West,  leaving  behind  them,  in  many 
an  old  town,  only  men  and  women  whose  flame  of  energy  had 
flickered  low.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  passing  of  the  trade  of 
the  clipper  ship,  many  a  port,  once  busy,  lay  deserted.  Over  all 
Miss  Jewett's  country,  a  gentle  decay  had  cast  its  spell.  Hers  is  not 
a  world  of  youth,  but  of  maturity  and  advanced  middle  age, 
homely  enough,  and  even  ugly,  yet  attractive  with  the  sober  idyl- 
lic charm  of  Whittier's  "Flemish  pictures"  in  "Snow-Bound."  In 
"The  Dulham  Ladies"  two  spinsters  of  advancing  years,  at  once 
pathetic  and  comical,  try  to  recapture  their  youth  and  keep  up 
with  the  times  by  buying  some  absurdly  out-of-date  tonsorial 
"transformations."  In  "A  Native  of  Winby"  a  strong  native  son 
returns  to  New  England  from  the  West,  but  returns  only  for  a 
single  visit.  In  "Miss  Tempy's  Watchers"  two  village  women  chat 
of  Miss  Tempy's  virtues  and  their  own  sins,  while  the  body  of 
their  friend  lies  in  an  upper  room,  and  the  night  slips  by. 

"Marsh  Rosemary"  illustrates,  best  perhaps  of  all  these  stories, 
the  nature  of  Miss  Jewett's  art.  Here  is  the  story  of  a  foolish,  late, 
unhappy  marriage,  from  the  sterility  of  which  the  husband  es- 
capes by  having  himself  reported  drowned  at  sea.  Here  are  the 
pain  of  loneliness  and  the  deeper  pain  of  humiliation  mingled 
with  disillusion;  and  here  is  also  simple  yet  supreme  renuncia- 
tion. In  short,  here  is  a  situation  that  could  have  been  handled 
with  the  stern  objective  naturalism  of  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  or 
that  could  have  been  expanded  into  a  full-length  novel  of  Freu- 
dian analysis.  From  Miss  Jewett's  hands,  however,  the  tale 
emerges  as  an  unpretentious  idyl,  fine  with  the  fine  homely  stuff 
of  life,  full  of  carefully  restrained  pathos,  and  illumined  with  dis- 
cerning sympathy.  This  Indian-summer  haze  of  tenderness,  ling- 
ering over  all  Miss  Jewett's  stories,  unites  them,  in  spite  of  their 
close  touch  with  actuality,  with  the  passing  romantic  school  of 
fiction,  and  reveals  them  as  transitional  works,  midway  between 
romance  and  realism. 

The  Persistence  of  Regionalism.  The  local  color  which  was 
antcipated  in  the  provincial  studies  of  Longstreet  and  Whittier 
and  Lowell,  and  which  was  consciously  exploited  by  Harte  and 
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Cable  and  Miss  Jewett,  appears  to  have  become  a  permanent 
factor  in  American  literature.  Indeed,  the  stream  of  regional  fic- 
tion has  grown  in  volume;  and  even  in  the  supposedly  standard- 
ized America  of  the  twentieth  century,  writers  have  uncovered  a 
richness  and  diversity  of  locale  which  would  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  the  era  of  Bret  Harte.  But  local  color  itself,  whether  of 
the  present  or  of  the  past,  has  proved  of  too  thin  a  texture  for  the 
building  of  great  fiction.  "Atmosphere"  is  at  best  an  accessory  to 
the  great  novel— the  flavor,  not  the  substance;  so  that  those  local 
colorists  who  have  depended  upon  it  primarily  have,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
hausted their  materials  with  disappointing  swiftness.  Regional- 
ism has  been  at  its  best  only  when  used  as  a  background  for  some 
theme  of  deeply  human  and  universal  import;  only  when  the 
atmosphere  of  a  particular  place  and  time  has  been  used  merely 
as  the  setting  for  human  experiences  whose  values  approach  the 
timeless.  And  even  in  this  early  era,  Bret  Harte  helped  to  train  a 
young  writer,  who,  though  nourished  in  the  milieu  of  regional- 
ism, was  to  outgrow  his  surroundings  and  to  develop  into  one  of 
the  few  great,  universal  creative  authors  of  America— Mark 
Twain. 


//.  "Mark  Twain"  (Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens, 

1835-1910) 

Childhood  and  Wanderjahre.  If  a  rich,  varied  experience-of- 
life  is  of  primary  value  to  an  author,  Samuel  Clemens  was  well 
endowed.  Coming  of  Southern  "quality"  folk  who  had  felt  the 
fever  of  Western  migration,  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Florida, 
Missouri,  and  was  reared  in  Hannibal,  in  the  same  state,  beside 
the  Mississippi.  Northerly  as  Hannibal  was,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  community  was  semi-Southern.  Slavery  existed  there,  after 
the  easygoing,  quasi-patriarchal  fashion  of  the  Southern  back 
country;  otherwise,  the  community  was  democratic  after  the  new 
Western  pattern.  Clemens's  neighbors  were  good-humored,  lei- 
surely, orthodox  in  religion,  a  little  slatternly,  perhaps,  and  quite 
familiar  with  the  rowdyism  and  lawlessness  of  the  back  country. 
In  this  community  Clemens  passed  a  normal,  carefree  boyhood, 
and  here  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  a  printer. 
Some  two  years  later  he  was  working  with  his  elder  brother, 
Orion  Clemens,  on  the  Hannibal  Western  Union;  and  before  he 
left  Hannibal,  in  1853,  he  was  contributing  to  the  paper  humor- 
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ous  sketches  in  the  style  of  Western  journalism.  From  1853  to 
1857,  following  the  roving  traditions  of  his  trade,  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Keokuk,  and  Cincinnati. 

In  1857,  while  setting  out  on  a  wild-goose  chase  in  search  of 
quick  wealth  in  South  America,  he  fell  in  with  the  Mississippi 
River  pilot,  Horace  Bixby,  and,  abandoning  his  South  American 
scheme,  engaged  to  learn  Bixby's  profession.  For  three  years, 
while  he  kept  a  thousand  miles  of  treacherous  river  photographed 
in  his  mind  or  recorded  in  his  notebooks,  he  mingled  with  the 
crowds  that  thronged  up  and  down  the  stream  at  the  height  of 
the  steamboat  era.  Small  merchants,  poor  whites,  wealthy  plant- 
ers, patrician  ladies,  slaves,  Creoles,  Easterners,  European  visit- 
ors—all types  and  kinds  of  humanity— passed  before  his  eyes;  and 
in  the  whole  crowded  show  he  took  a  robust  delight. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  steamboat  traffic  col- 
lapsed; and,  after  a  bloodless  "campaign"  with  an  irregular  Con- 
federate troop,  Samuel  Clemens,  now  twenty-five  years  old, 
joined  his  brother  on  the  long  journey  overland  to  the  newly  or- 
ganized Nevada  territory.  Here,  as  he  feverishly  prospected  for 
silver-bearing  ore,  and  feverishly  speculated  in  claims,  another 
great  phase  of  American  experience  was  written  into  his  mind. 
He  was  genuinely  a  part,  as  Bret  Harte  had  never  been,  of  the  last 
turgid  wave  of  the  Western  movement,  of  the  hectic,  energetic, 
lawless  frontier  of  the  Western  mining  towns.  Not  realizing  his 
dreams  of  fabulous  wealth,  Clemens  soon  condescended  to  take  a 
twenty-five-dollar-a-week  job  as  reporter  for  the  Virginia  City 
Enterprise.  To  this  paper,  as  formerly  to  his  brother's,  he  con- 
tributed humorous  sketches;  and  here  he  first  used  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Mark  Twain,"  recollected  from  his  piloting  days.  In 
1 864,  having  taken  part  in  a  duel  as  bloodless  as  his  Confederate 
campaign,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Nevada.  Going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  began  reporting  for  the  Morning  Call,  and  entered  the 
literary  circle  headed  by  Bret  Harte  of  the  Golden  Era;  neverthe- 
less, he  still  found  time  for  gold  prospecting  among  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains  and  for  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 

Thus  at  thirty  years  of  age,  on  the  threshold  of  his  literary 
career,  Mark  Twain  knew  the  American  continent  as  few  men 
have  ever  known  it.  He  had  traversed  it  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco;  and  of  three  great  phases  of  our  folk  experience— the 
settling  of  the  Midwestern  frontier,  the  steamboat  era  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rush  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  mines— he  had 
been  a  part. 
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From  Soldier  of  Fortune  to  Man  of  Letters.  Only  six  short 
years,  now,  were  to  take  this  young  Western  reporter  in  hand, 
send  him  East  and  to  Europe,  sweep  him  to  national  reputation, 
marry  him  to  a  refined  Eastern  woman,  and  settle  him  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  of  letters  in  Hartford,  in  the  midst  of  New  England 
gentility.  He  was  to  carry  with  him,  to  the  foremost  place  in 
American  letters,  the  native  tradition  of  back-country  humor;  a 
tradition  which,  popular  though  it  was,*  had  not  yet  shaped  the 
work  of  a  truly  great  author.  Newspaper  sketches  of  the  Western 
sort— anecdotal,  irreverent,  realistic,  satirical,  humorous— were 
Mark  Twain's  chief  literary  vehicle  in  California,  as  they  had 
already  been  in  Missouri  and  Nevada.  Some  of  his  sketches, 
notably  "The  Jumping  Frog"  (1865),  were  becoming  nationally 
known;  and,  like  Artemus  Ward,  he  had  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, with  uproarious  success,  as  a  humorous  lecturer.  Now,  in 
1867,  he  returned  East,  published  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog 
of  Calaveras  County  and  Other  Sketches,  and  joined  the  famous 
Quaker  City  excursion  to  Southern  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
with  a  commission  to  write  travel  letters  back  to  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia. Once  in  America  again,  he  lectured,  developed  his  travel 
letters  into  The  Innocents  Abroad  (1869),  met  William  Dean 
Howells,  took  a  fling  at  owning  and  editing  a  Buffalo  newspaper, 
married  Olivia  Langdon  of  Elmira,  New  York,  and  finally  estab- 
lished himself  in  Hartford. 

Meanwhile,  the  sale  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
The  Innocents  Abroad  had  established  him  permanently  in  his 
profession.  Thenceforward  the  Western  reporter  was  to  be  a 
professional  man  of  letters,  writing  for  periodicals,  collecting, 
publishing  and  republishing,  exploiting  his  talents  for  amuse- 
ment with  the  energy  of  a  Shakespeare,  going  bankrupt  and  pay- 
ing off  his  debts  with  the  fine  sense  of  honor  of  a  Scott,  and  tra- 
versing Europe  and  Asia  with  the  growing  world-weariness  of  the 
blase  cosmopolitan.  Influenced  by  his  wife,  and  associated  with 
authors  who,  like  Aldrich  and  Howells,  practiced  a  studied  re- 
finement, Mark  Twain  accepted  without  much  protest  the  re- 
straints of  Eastern  gentility.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  curb  on 
his  boisterousness,  he  remained  essentially  a  Westerner.  To  his 
latest  day  he  upheld  the  simple,  yet  rigorous  standards  of  back- 
country  morality.  In  his  latest  works  he  still  wrote  in  the  discon- 
tinuous, anecdotal,  racily  idiomatic  style  of  back-country  humor. 

This  Western  viewpoint,  this  Western  style,  still  gives  life  to 

*  Walter  Blair,  "The  Popularity  of  the  Western  Humorists,"  American 
Literature,  III,  175-194  (May,  1931). 
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The  Innocents  Abroad,  though  the  rollicking  verve  of  Mark 
Twain's  jokes  is  somewhat  faded  now.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  book  derives  from  the  spectacle  of  the  American  back  coun- 
try, in  the  person  of  Mark  Twain,  face  to  face  with  the  culture  of 
Europe.  Other  authors,  notably  Cooper,  had  dissented  from  the 
Irving-Longfellow  tradition  of  idealizing  the  Old  World;  none, 
however,  had  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  portray  the  honest  reactions  of 
a  Jacksonian  democrat  on  the  grand  tour.  Such,  however,  was 
Mark  Twain's  object.  "This  book  .  .  .  notwithstanding  it  is  only 
the  record  of  a  picnic,  .  .  .  has  a  purpose,  which  is,  to  suggest  to 
the  reader  how  he  would  be  likely  to  see  Europe  and  the  East  if 
he  looked  at  them  with  his  own  eyes  instead  of  the  eyes  of  those 
who  traveled  in  those  countries  before  him."  Accordingly,  as  a 
representative  American,  Mark  Twain  admires  the  beautiful 
cultivation  and  landscape  gardening  of  France,  is  not  impressed 
by  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  is  disgusted  with  the  supine 
poverty  of  the  Italian  people  side  by  side  with  the  regal  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Church,  and  turns  aside  from  the  whole  European 
spectacle  to  clown  it  with  the  skylarking  passengers  of  the  Quaker 
City.  Through  the  whole  story  runs  the  irreverent  realism  of  the 
back  country,  clear-headed  if  shortsighted,  and  always  ready  for 
a  tilt  at  inflated  romantic  sentiment,  whether  embodied  in  the 
story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  or  in  the  effusions  of  the  tourists  be- 
fore Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper." 

Regionalism:  Mark  Twain  and  the  Western  Scene.  The 
narrative  method  employed  in  The  Innocents  Abroad— namely, 
the  relation  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  with  drollery,  vividness,  and 
"point"— Mark  Twain  was  now  to  use  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
West.  In  this  task  he  was  to  become  a  regionalist,  a  member  of 
the  local-color  school,  yet  far  transcending  the  other  local  color- 
ists  both  in  native  genius  and  in  the  ability  to  combine  regional 
flavor  with  a  theme  of  enduring  value.  The  first  of  his  regional 
works,  Roughing  It  (1872),  is  a  vivid  re-creation  of  the  plains  and 
the  Nevada  silver-mining  area  in  process  of  settlement.  Here,  in 
the  sixties,  our  westward  expansion  had  brought  forth  the  lusty 
and  picturesque,  if  short-lived,  era  of  the  pony  express,  of  border 
outlaw  gangs,  and  of  the  last  Indian  wars.  Here  was  a  vigorous, 
many-sided  life,  and  Mark  Twain  was  ready  to  paint  it  in  all  its 
variable  moods.  His  book  contains  passages  of  pure  clowning— 
for  instance,  Bemis's  drawling  tale  of  how  he  hanged  a  buffalo. 
It  contains  passages  of  the  most  vivid  description— such  as  the 
crossing  of  the  alkali  desert.  It  contains  human-interest  sketches 
—the  life  of  the  border  ruffian,  Slade.  It  abounds  in  terse  adven- 
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ture  narratives— the  Mono  Lake  episodes  and  the  story  of  the 
million-dollar  mining  claim.  And,  withal,  it  is  as  anti-senti- 
mental as  The  Innocents  Abroad— witness  Mark  Twain's  deri- 
sive treatment  of  the  Goshoot  Indians,  in  deliberate  contrast  to 
Fenimore  Cooper's  cultivated  savages. 

Roughing  It  marks  distinctly  the  maturity  of  Mark  Twain's 
qualities,  both  good  and  bad.  His  principal  defects  disclose  them- 
selves as  unevenness  and  lack  of  constructive  ability.  In  one  chap- 
ter his  imagination  may  dramatize  an  incident  magnificently;  in 
the  next,  it  may  altogether  miss  fire,  leaving  the  reader  only  the 
barest,  unkindled,  crude  details  of  the  scene.  In  the  organization 
of  his  story,  his  unit  is  the  single  episode,  whether  told  in  a  para- 
graph or  in  a  series  of  chapters;  and  these  episodes  are  seldom 
integrated  within  a  controlling,  structural  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  principal  strength  lies  in  his  gusto,  in  his  enormous 
zest  for  life,  in  the  vividness  with  which  he  realizes  his  scenes. 
Strength  of  style  in  the  narrower  sense  is  his  also— terseness,  com- 
pression, and  a  Shakespearean  feeling  for  the  ultimate  word. 
With  American  readers,  moreover,  his  style  is  particularly  effec- 
tive because  it  is  couched  so  completely  in  the  native  idiom;  no 
author  has  yet  written  the  American  language  with  more  con- 
scious and  unconscious  fidelity. 

In  a  mood  more  idyllic  than  that  of  Roughing  It,  Mark  Twain 
turned  to  the  multicolored  life  of  the  old  steamboat  times  on 
the  Mississippi.*  In  Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi  (1875),  a  series 
of  sketches  which  later  became  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  (1883),  he  tells  a  series  of  anecdotes,  some 
amusing,  some  thrilling,  of  steamboating  before  the  war.  The 
river  world  is  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  green  cub  pilot  who 
is  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  Though  the 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  it  is  by  no  means  undiluted  auto- 
biography. Every  incident  is  realized,  compressed,  dramatized, 
in  the  manner  of  creative  art,  so  that  the  rude  old  river  traffic  is 
revived  not  as  history,  but  as  romance. 

In  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  (1876),  Mark  Twain  re- 
turned in  nostalgic  mood  to  the  Missouri  of  his  boyhood,  where 
the  slave-holding  South  fused  into  the  democratic  West.  As  re- 
gional literature,  Tom  Sawyer  paints  a  genial,  easy-going,  igno- 
rant riverside  community,  suffused,  like  Miss  Jewett's  Deep- 
haven,  with  an  idyllic  haze  of  imagination.  More  important 
than  its  regional  flavor,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  hero,  Tom 

*  An  intervening  book,  The  Gilded  Age,  will  be  considered  from  another 
viewpoint,  below,  p.  245. 
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Sawyer,  is  the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  romance  of  boyhood. 
Whether  the  young  rascal  is  shrewdly  getting  his  aunt's  fence 
whitewashed,  or  playing  hooky,  or  courting  Becky  Thatcher,  or 
playing  pranks  at  school,  or  organizing  his  "gang,"  or  acting  as 
star  witness  in  a  sensational  murder  trial,  he  does  what  the  nor- 
mal boy  would  give  his  right  hand  to  do,  and  what  the  grown 
man  wishes  he  once  had  done.  Tom,  however,  is  often  in  danger 
of  being  supplanted  in  the  reader's  interest  by  his  ragamuffin 
companion,  Huck  Finn.  At  the  point  where  Huck  Finn  slips 
away  from  civilization  at  the  widow's  and  returns  to  his  rags  and 
his  hogshead  bed,  he  appears  to  "come  to  life"  as  if  without  the 
author's  volition.  A  new  character  is  ready  to  be  added  to  the 
memorable  people  of  English  fiction. 

The  picaresque  story  of  this  riverside  waif  finally  appeared, 
after  slow  development,  as  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 
(1884).  Huck  himself  is  the  storyteller,  and  the  panorama  of 
riverside  scenes  and  folk,  which  he  views  as  he  floats  downstream, 
is  described  in  Huck's  own  homely,  but  tersely  expressive  dia- 
lect. It  is  seen,  moreover,  through  Huck's  intelligent  and  real- 
istic, but  unenlightened,  mind.  Eighteenth-century  thinkers  had 
speculated  much  on  the  "natural"  man,  whose  innate  soundness 
had  not  been  spoiled  by  evil  institutions.  Huck  Finn,  ragamuffin 
as  he  is,  is  an  engaging  "natural"  boy,  shrewd,  generous,  tolerant, 
chivalrous,  loyal,  and  essentially  honest  in  spite  of  his  fertility  in 
lies.  In  contrast  with  Huck  are  the  inveterately  romantic  Tom 
Sawyer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple-minded  runaway  slave, 
Jim,  on  the  other.  Faithful,  superstitious,  warmly  human,  Jim  is 
a  triumph  in  genuine  negro  characterization. 

Seen  through  Huck's  candid  young  eyes,  the  mid-century  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  unfolds  itself.  Scene  after  scene  lives  before  the 
reader's  mind  with  a  vividness  beyond  that  of  life,  and  every 
passage  counts  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Middle  West  and  South. 
Huck  Finn's  "pap,"  disreputable,  drunken,  nursing  his  grievance 
against  society,  is  a  characterization  which,  in  discernment,  in 
delicate  accuracy,  in  objectivity,  has  hardly  been  equaled  by  the 
later  naturalistic  school.  The  episode  of  the  Grangerford-Shep- 
herdson  feud  gives  a  more  authentic  picture  of  Southern  "qual- 
ity" folk  than  any  historian  of  Mark  Twain's  time  can  offer.  It 
both  portrays  and  condemns  an  era  whose  culture  alternated 
between  mawkish  sentimentalism  and  stark  brutality.  The  fu- 
neral of  Peter  Wilks  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  volume  as  an  account 
of  back-country  folkways.  The  homicidal  rowdyism  of  a  raw, 
primitive  village,  hardly  a  generation  away  from  the  frontier, 
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is  luridly  painted  in  the  episode  of  Colonel  Sherburn  and  the 
harmless  drunkard,  Boggs.  The  village  of  Brickville,  where  the 
loafers  whittle  and  chew  tobacco,  where  the  hogs  root  through 
the  black  mud,  and  where  "the  houses  had  little  gardens  around 
them,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  raise  hardly  anything  in  them  but 
jimpson  weed,  and  sunflowers,  and  ash-piles,  and  old  curled-up 
boots  and  shoes,  and  pieces  of  bottles,  and  rags,  and  played-out 
tinware"— Brickville  itself,  in  its  contented  slatternliness,  is  a 
type  of  scores  of  down-at-heels  river  towns.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
rude,  unlovely  society  that  Huck  observes;  yet  his  variegated 
river  folk,  as  they  pass  in  disorderly  groups  and  crowds  before 
us,  leave  us  with  the  same  heightened  sense  of  life  as  do  the 
brave  Elizabethans  of  Shakespeare  or  the  lusty  rogues  of  Field- 
ing. That  they  do  so,  is  owing  first  of  all  to  Mark  Twain's  power 
in  condensed  objective  portraiture. 

Huckleberry  Finn  is,  then,  regional  portraiture  of  supreme 
merit;  but  the  book  is  more  than  mere  portraiture.  It  is  romance 
as  well,  and  its  romance  shades  into  intangibles  comparable  to 
those  suggested  by  a  Moby  Dick  or  a  Master  Builder.  Many  of 
us  have  dreamed  of  an  idle,  purposeless,  vagabond  existence.  In 
Huck's  voyage  down  the  river,  between  wooded  banks,  between 
the  tide  and  the  stars,  these  dreams  are  vicariously  fulfilled. 
Many  of  us  have  at  times  been  conscious  of  mysterious  shadings- 
off  of  life,  of  the  vagueness  of  dim  horizons  of  memory  or  antici- 
pation. In  Huckleberry  Finn  the  majestic  river  itself  conveys 
always  this  sense  of  mystery,  flowing  on  always,  now  solitary  as  a 
deserted  ocean,  now  floating  a  motley  traffic  on  its  bosom,  now 
hidden  in  treacherous  fog,  now  slowly  brightening  in  the  dawn, 
now  cosmically  dark  and  wide,  at  night,  between  its  dimly  seen 
shore  lines. 

Satire:  Mark  Twain,  the  Gilded  Age,  and  Man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  Man.  As  late  as  Mark  Twain's  fortieth  year,  an  intelligent 
observer  might  have  been  in  doubt  whether  the  man's  principal 
work  would  be  in  regional  fiction  or  in  satire.  With  an  irresisti- 
ble  talent  for  f unmaking,  he  joined  the  satirist's  keen  sense  for 
comical  imperfections,  and  much  of  the  true  satirist's  anger  at 
folly.  He  was  equipped,  moreover,  with  a  philosophy  and  a  per- 
sonal temperament  congenial  to  satire.  His  thought  paralleled 
at  many  points,  if  indeed  it  did  not  derive  from,  that  of  the  en- 
lightenment. He  was  as  skeptical  of  religious  revelation  as  was 
Paine,  whose  Age  of  Reason  he  read  and  admired,  as  stoutly  op- 
posed to  superstition  as  Voltaire,  as  passionately  equalitarian  as 
Jefferson.  On  the  other  hand,  he  lacked  the  underlying  hope  in 
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the  possibilities  of  human  nature  that  might  have  led  him,  like 
Lowell,  to  use  satire  in  the  service  of  reform.  Personally,  he  was 
a  man  of  intense  humanity,  whose  gentleness,  like  Swift's,  found 
paradoxical  vent  in  volcanic  outbursts  of  anger  against  cruelty. 
The  spectacle  of  true  tenderness,  purity,  and  beauty  always 
waked  the  latent  chivalry  of  his  nature,  but  sham,  stupidity, 
sentimentalism,  and  cruelty  drew  from  him  a  bombardment  of 
shattering  sarcasm.  Mark  Twain  was  rich,  therefore,  in  the  per- 
sonal equipment  of  the  satirist— so  rich,  indeed,  that  satire  over- 
flows at  some  point  or  other  into  every  one  of  his  full-length 
works.  But  his  genteel  environment  in  New  England  was  hardly 
congenial  to  free-spoken  satire,  nor  did  he  himself,  apparently, 
have  any  consistent  bent  toward  it.  Satire  became,  accordingly, 
a  secondary  rather  than  a  major  force  in  his  writing,  yet  a  force 
much  too  important  to  neglect. 

Mark  Twain's  possibilities  as  a  satirist  were  shown  compara- 
tively early  in  his  career  by  The  Gilded  Age  (1873),  which 
he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The 
"gilded"  age  is  none  other  than  the  authors'  own— the  same  cor- 
rupt era  of  reconstruction  which  had  drawn  down  on  its  head 
the  critical  artillery  of  Whitman's  Democratic  Vistas.  More  spe- 
cific in  their  indictment  than  Whitman,  Clemens  and  Warner 
direct  their  comic  attack  at  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  frontier 
and  the  corruption  of  the  national  government  at  Washington. 
The  speculative  spirit  is  most  completely  embodied  in  the  Mis- 
souri "Colonel,"  Beriah  Sellers;  political  corruption,  in  Senator 
Dilworthy.  Sellers,  in  particular,  is  drawn  with  such  enormous 
gusto  that  he  comes  near  being  Mark  Twain's  greatest  character. 
Always  fertile  in  grand  speculative  schemes  for  enormous  wealth, 
Sellers  is  nevertheless  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty.  Yet 
his  spirits  are  so  effervescent  that,  with  only  a  candle  for  fuel  and 
only  raw  turnips  for  supper,  he  is  able  to  lose  himself  in  illusions 
of  grandeur.  The  action  of  the  novel  always  livens  up  when 
Sellers  enters,  if  it  is  only  to  address  a  jury  out  of  turn  or  go  to 
sleep  in  a  Congressional  balcony.  Ragged  and  uneven  as  The 
Gilded  Age  is,  it  exposes  with  cleverness  and  verve  some  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  national  life.  If  it  is  not,  technically  speaking, 
one  of  the  "best"  novels  of  its  generation,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
significant. 

After  The  Gilded  Age,  Mark  Twain's  satire  long  expressed 
itself  only  in  occasional  irruptions  into  books  like  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn.  Meanwhile,  the  idealism  which  gave 
direction  to  his  satire— the  love  of  intelligence,  gentleness,  and 
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fraternal  equality,  combined  with  the  hatred  of  superstition, 
cruelty,  and  class  distinction— was  expressing  itself  in  the  win- 
ning romance  of  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (1882).  Although 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  is  a  serious  historical  novel,  it  is 
close  kin  to  Mark  Twain's  satire,  for  in  this  preliminary  study 
he  trained  his  hand  for  a  profounder  attack  on  cruelty,  couched 
likewise  in  the  customs  of  a  bygone  age. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court  (1889),  the 
principal  American  satire  of  its  generation,  arbitrarily  drops  a 
hard-boiled  Yankee  machinist  into  the  legendary  court  of  King 
Arthur  in  the  sixth  century.  There,  with  the  aid  of  a  convenient 
eclipse,  he  gains  an  appointment  as  prime  minister  and  sets  about 
Americanizing  the  country.  The  Yankee's  story  proceeds  then 
in  typically  Mark  Twain  style— terse,  inconsecutive,  anecdotal- 
ranging  from  passages  of  inimitably  ludicrous  clowning  to  pas- 
sages of  all  but  unbearable  pathos.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
satire  appears  to  be  the  pseudo-medievalism  made  current  by 
such  men  as  Scott  and  Tennyson.  In  Mark  Twain's  opinion,  the 
worship  of  chivalry  disparaged  modern  democracy  by  casting  a 
sentimental  glamour  over  the  really  barbarous  feudal  era.  Hence 
the  medieval  aristocracy  in  A  Connecticut  Yankee  are  portrayed 
as  absurdly  childlike  and  credulous;  the  common  people,  slavish- 
ly submissive.  Both  classes  are  blissfully  unsanitary,  and  both  are 
scourged  by  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
often  that  the  Yankee  himself,  as  the  embodiment  of  American- 
ism, is  also  the  object  of  Mark  Twain's  satire.  The  Yankee  is, 
except  for  his  program  of  Americanization  and  showmanship,  so 
superbly  unimaginative,  so  completely  of  the  shop  and  store.  The 
episode  of  the  advertising  knights-errant  sounds  like  a  fling  at 
American  salesmanship;  the  chapter  on  "Sixth  Century  Political 
Economy"  is  certainly  directed  at  the  high-wage  argument  of  the 
American  protectionists. 

But  deeper  even  than  his  dual  exposure  of  the  follies  of  these 
two  contrasted  civilizations,  lies  Mark  Twain's  attack  on  a  whole 
realm  of  human  nature— the  realm  where  superstition,  slavish- 
ness,  and  callous  cruelty  hold  sway.  The  denunciation  of  church 
and  noble,  which  blazes  through  so  many  pages  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Yankee,  is  only  incidental  to  the  larger,  deeper  attack  on 
these  immemorial  enemies  of  human  progress.  Man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  has  never  received  a  more  terrific  indictment  than  in 
such  chapters  as  "The  Smallpox  Hut,"  in  which  the  Yankee  and 
the  disguised  king  find  an  excommunicated  family  dying  in  slow 
torture  of  the  plague,  without  a  Christian  finger  being  lifted  to 
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aid  them.  Only  the  externals  of  the  scene  are  medieval;  the  hu- 
man relations  underlying  such  abuses,  and  the  social  callousness 
which  tolerated  them,  were,  as  Mark  Twain  well  knew,  only 
less  malignantly  powerful  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the 
sixth.  Here,  as  throughout  the  book,  Mark  Twain  is  not  con- 
cerned with  attacking  customs  long  since  dead,  but  in  pillorying, 
with  an  indignation  as  fierce  as  Swift's,  an  age-old  baseness  in 
human  character.  Nor  did  he  have  much  more  hope  than  Swift 
of  reforming  the  humanity  he  castigated.  If  not  too  depraved 
for  improvement,  it  was  at  least  too  stupid.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  specimen  of  the  debased  ore  of  human  character  as  Mark 
Twain  unearthed  it.  Just  after  several  peasants  have  been  hanged 
for  supposed  rebellion  against  the  lord  of  the  manor, 

A  small  mob  of  half-naked  boys  and  girls  came  tearing  out  of  the 
woods,  scared  and  shrieking.  The  eldest  among  them  were  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  They  implored  help,  but  they 
were  so  beside  themselves  that  we  couldn't  make  out  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  However,  we  plunged  into  the  wood,  they  scurrying  in  the 
lead,  and  the  trouble  was  quickly  revealed:  they  had  hanged  a 
little  fellow  with  a  bark  rope,  and  he  was  kicking  and  struggling, 
in  the  process  of  choking  to  death.  We  rescued  him,  and  fetched 
him  around.  It  was  some  more  human  nature;  the  admiring  little 
folk  imitating  their  elders  .... 

In  the  end,  the  slothful,  devilish,  superstitious  nether  side  of  hu- 
man nature  triumphs.  The  Yankee's  Britain  is  laid  under  an  in- 
terdict of  the  Church,  the  common  people  desert  their  would-be 
liberator,  and  priest  and  noble  resume  their  ancient  rule.  In 
Mark  Twain's  mind,  humor  has  finally  been  married  to  despair. 
Romance:  Mark  Twain  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Yet  in 
the  same  Middle  Ages  that  had  drawn  down  his  fierce  anger, 
Mark  Twain  discovered  a  heroine  who  commanded  his  chivalric 
devotion  even  as  the  Virgin  Mary  had  commanded  the  adoration 
of  her  medieval  followers.  In  Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  he 
saw  realized  those  loftier,  lovelier  qualities  of  mankind  that  he 
despaired  of  in  the  race  at  large.  Here  (so  he  felt)  was  the  supreme 
human  embodiment  of  clear  intelligence,  pure-mindedness,  lofty 
purpose,  and  supreme  unselfishness,  combined  with  the  humaniz- 
ing traits  of  winsome  girlishness  and  laughter.  To  portray,  and, 
in  portraying,  to  exalt  the  loveliness  of  Joan  herself,  was,  accord- 
ingly, his  purpose  in  the  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1896).  Like  his  other  historical  romance,  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper,  this  book  is  more  carefully  constructed  than  are  most  of 
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Mark  Twain's  works.  In  effect,  the  story  may  be  likened  to  a 
gigantic  tableau.  The  scenery  of  the  tableau— a  dark  background 
behind  its  brilliantly  lighted  figures— is  furnished  by  the  chaotic 
Europe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  superstition,  its  treach- 
ery, its  barbaric  cruelty,  its  fratricidal  wars.  Numerous  minor 
personages,  some  tragic,  some  comic,  many  of  them  deliberately 
contrasted  for  artistic  effect,  throng  the  stage.  There  is  the  nar- 
rator, the  mildly  reminiscent,  loyal  Louis  de  Conte;  there  are 
the  satanic  La  Hire,  the  indolent  king,  the  boastful  standard- 
bearer,  and  Joan's  giant  bodyguard,  called  in  jest  the  Dwarf. 
These  and  a  dozen  others,  however,  are  only  accessory  figures 
in  the  tableau,  so  poised  and  displayed  as  to  bring  out,  midmost 
the  scene,  the  white  immaculate  splendor  of  Joan.  To  imagine 
the  effect  of  Joan  of  Arc,  one  must  visualize  the  tableau  not  as 
stationary,  but  as  in  constant  motion,  now  shaping  itself  into 
gorgeous  royal  processionals,  now  shading  in  darkness  all  but 
three  or  four  comic  figures,  now  brilliantly  enlarging  into  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  medieval  war.  And  through  it  all,  Mark 
Twain's  Joan  of  Arc  is  supremely  great— greatest,  perhaps,  when 
at  her  trial  she  faces  her  accusers  alone. 

Despair  and  Resurgence:  Mark  Twain  and  the  "Damned 
Human  Race."  But  the  idealization  of  Joan  was  not  to  prove 
an  enduring  mood;  the  very  decade  that  produced  Mark  Twain's 
loftiest  romance  was  to  produce  also  his  profoundest  pessimism. 
Although  feelings  of  bitterness  and  even  despair  had  long  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness,  in  his  earlier  writings  they 
had  broken  the  surface  only  occasionally.  Now,  for  a  time,  these 
feelings,  and  the  pessimism  wrought  by  them,  were  to  become 
dominant.  Because  he  was  always  emotional,  always  tender- 
minded,  he  felt  the  more  poignantly  the  personal  misfortunes 
that  were  overtaking  him— the  failure  of  his  publishing  house, 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Susy,  and  the  hopeless  illness  of  his 
daughter  Jean.  Moreover,  he,  like  Herman  Melville,  had  suf- 
fered the  frustration  that  too  often  presses  hard  upon  high 
idealism.  Devoted  to  intelligence,  gentleness,  and  purity,  yet  con- 
fronted at  every  turn  with  the  stupidity,  cruelty,  and  corruption 
of  the  "damned  human  race,"  Mark  Twain  was  moved  now  to 
pity,  now  to  cynical  contempt.  "Man  is  the  only  animal  that 
blushes.  Or  needs  to."  "Everything  human  is  pathetic.  The  secret 
source  of  Humor  itself  is  not  joy  but  sorrow.  There  is  no  humor 
in  heaven."  Nor  was  he  blind  to  the  depressing  picture  of  the 
universe  drawn  by  latter-nineteenth-century  science— a  cosmos 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  human  values,  a  nature  based  on  the 
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predatory  cruelty  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  a  humanity  which 
was  only  a  badly  driven  mechanism  devoid  of  free  will  and  in- 
dividual responsibility. 

It  was  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  that  Mark  Twain 
gave  most  powerful  expression  to  this  deeply  personal  and  yet 
somehow  cosmic  pessimism.  His  cynical  despair  of  human  nature 
burns  through  the  caustic  story  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Had- 
leyburg  (1899),  an  exposure  of  the  underlying  greed  and  dishon- 
esty of  a  group  of  smugly  self-righteous  villagers.  His  feeling  that 
man  is  only  an  automaton,  helpless  in  the  grip  of  long  chains  of 
mechanical  causation,  is  expressed  in  the  essay  What  Is  Man? 
(written  1898,  published  1906).  His  ultimate  despair  is  reached 
in  The  Mysterious  Stranger  (written  1898,  published  1916),  in 
which  the  supernatural  visitor,  Philip  Traum,  teaches  the  village 
boys  of  Eseldorf  that  human  life  is  a  despicable  thing,  without 
one  redeeming  feature  save  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  an  evil  dream. 
So  that  only  when  the  nightmare  spell  is  broken,  and  life  itself 
has  become  only  disembodied  thought  in  shoreless  space,  the 
dreamer  may,  perhaps,  "dream  other  dreams,  and  better." 

Yet  despair  was  not  to  be  the  final  end;  Mark  Twain's  career 
was  not  to  close  in  any  unrelieved  and  tragic  darkness.  For  the 
voicing  of  despair  was  itself  a  catharsis,  and  brought  its  own  in- 
tense, perverse  pleasure— "an  intellectual  drunk,"  as  he  called 
the  writing  of  The  Mysterious  Stranger.  Thereafter,  although 
the  darkness  within  him  was  never  wholly  dispelled,  his  immense 
vitality  repeatedly  escaped  it;  his  earlier  creative  moods  repeat- 
edly flared  up  and  for  a  time  illumined  or  overlaid  it.  The 
hilarious  humorist  within  him  reappeared  in  the  extravagant 
burlesque  of  A  Double  Barreled  Detective  Story  (1902).  The 
passionate  democrat  reawoke  to  issue  such  ironic  blasts  against 
tyranny  and  imperialism  as  "To  the  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness" 
(1901).  And  in  the  reminiscence  of  his  Autobiography  (1924), 
where  the  wheel  of  his  awareness  comes  full  circle,  the  nostalgic 
romanticist  returned  with  memories  of  the  slow-paced  summer 
days  and  moon-drenched  nights  of  his  Missouri  boyhood— the 
truest  source,  always,  of  those  mysterious  depths  that  lie  so  often 
below  the  iridescent  surface  of  his  laughter. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


From  Regionalism  to  Criticism  in  Poetry 


The  "Gilded  Age"  and  Poetry.  American  poetry,  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued,  has  been  in  general  of  less  importance  than 
American  prose.  Our  poets  from  1870  to  1900,  in  particular,  pro- 
duced no  such  substantial  work  as  the  prose  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Henry  James  and  William  Dean  Howells.  In  mere  quantity  of 
verse,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  lack.  Among  others,  the  aging  school 
of  down-East  poets  still  issued  from  time  to  time  some  lofty  poem 
such  as  Lowell's  "Under  the  Old  Elm"  or  Bryant's  "The  Flood  of 
Years."  A  younger  generation,  including  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
and  Bayard  Taylor,  preserved  the  refinements  of  the  older  school 
without  their  intellectual  force.  On  the  more  popular  level,  news- 
paper columnists  like  Eugene  Field  sold  their  ten  thousands,  and 
popular  sentimental  balladists  like  Carleton  and  Riley  their  hun- 
dred thousands.  But  the  quality  of  this  poetry  was  not  equal  to 
its  quantity;  except  on  the  subliterary  level,  it  has  had  no  great 
endurance.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  poetry  as  a  fine  art 
need  hardly  read  from  more  than  four  poets  of  the  age:  Joaquin 
Miller,  Sidney  Lanier,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  William  Vaughn 
Moody. 

Viewed  historically,  the  poetry  of  the  time  was  shaped  by 
much  the  same  factors  as  the  prose.  There  was  the  same  move- 
ment toward  broadening  the  literary  frontiers;  toward  drawing 
on  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  the  East,  for  new  authorship. 
There  was  in  poetry,  as  in  prose,  a  conscious  regionalism  which 
infused  the  poems  of  Miller  with  the  local  color  of  the  California 
mountains,  and  those  of  Lanier  with  the  lushness  of  Georgia 
marshes.  In  poetry,  as  in  prose,  the  national  ideals  of  the  era 
of  Whitman  and  Lowell  persisted,  and  became  a  sort  of  gauge 
whereby  to  measure  the  imperfections  of  a  turbulent  new  era  of 
business  piracy,  trusts,  immigration,  class  conflicts,  and  imperial- 
istic wars.  In  poetry  as  in  prose,  therefore,  a  principal  drift  of 
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the  times  leads  from  regionalism  towards  a  realism  that  is  not  so 
much  scientific  as  critical. 

Our  poetry,  like  our  prose,  continued  to  respond  to  world 
forces  as  well  as  national.  American  poets,  like  their  late- Vic- 
torian contemporaries,  preserved  in  general  the  poetic  methods 
of  the  romantic  era— the  full,  melodious  rhythms,  the  ornamen- 
tation, the  vagueness,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  Shelley  or  of  the 
youthful  Tennyson.  Moreover,  the  poets  used  this  technique  to 
express  the  clash  of  ideas  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  era— the 
protest  against  materialism  and  the  machine  age,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  values  of  religion  and  science.  And,  again 
like  the  Victorians,  the  American  poets  struggled  manfully  to 
preserve  the  values  of  humane  culture  in  an  age  increasingly 
materialistic,  scientific,  and  industrial. 

Cincinnatus  Hiner  (Joaquin)  Miller  (1841-1913).  Curiously 
enough,  the  first  authentic  new  voice  of  the  era  came  across  the 
Atlantic  from  London,  where  an  American  poet  who  called  him- 
self Joaquin  Miller  had  just  issued  his  Songs  of  the  Sierras  (1871) 
and  was  being  feted  among  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group.  Miller,  it 
appeared,  had  himself  drunk  the  cup  of  exciting  far-western  ad- 
venture which  he  filled  for  his  readers.  He  claimed  to  have  been 
born  near  the  Ohio-Indiana  line,  in  a  covered  wagon,  pointed 
West,  and  to  have  taken  part  in  several  westward  migrations, 
which  culminated  in  an  exodus  for  Oregon  in  1852.  As  a  youth 
in  Oregon,  he  claimed,  he  had  cooked  for  a  company  of  miners 
and  had  received  severe  wounds  in  two  or  three  Indian  cam- 
paigns. He  had  certainly  traded  in  cattle,  taught  school,  acted  as 
lawyer  and  judge,  edited  a  newspaper,  and,  incidentally,  drunk 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  and  the  stories  of  picturesque  ad- 
venture with  which  the  West  was  crowded.  In  1 870,  after  some 
preliminary  publication  and  correspondence,  he  had  appeared 
among  Harte's  and  Stoddard's  San  Francisco  group  of  poets,  clad 
in  "a  pair  of  beaded  moccasins,  a  linen  'duster'  that  fell  nearly  to 
his  heels,  and  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero."  From  San  Francisco 
he  had  gone  East  and  thence  to  Europe,  partly  as  a  passionate 
pilgrim  to  the  graves  of  Burns  and  Byron;  partly,  no  doubt, 
in  the  hope  of  that  recognition  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and 
others  were  soon,  in  fact,  to  accord  him. 

Miller  aspired  first  of  all  to  be  the  poet  of  the  Far  West.  He 
saw  the  West,  however,  not  clearly,  but  through  two  highly 
colored  lenses:  first,  that  of  his  own  temperament,  impetuous, 
adventurous,  and  erotic;  second,  that  of  his  reading  in  romantic 
poetry,  particularly  the  "Oriental"  tales  of  Byron.  Miller's  is 
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therefore  an  exceedingly  Byronic  West— a  place  of  rapid,  ex- 
citing physical  adventure,  passionate  love,  desperate  hate,  and 
thrilling  outlawry.  But  Miller  does  not  merely  copy  Byron;  he 
gives  his  tales  of  warlike  and  erotic  adventure  at  least  a  new  local 
habitation.  His  scenery,  the  most  valuable  and  original  part  of 
his  work,  is  drawn  on  a  vast  scale  and  painted  in  brilliant  colors. 
His  hero,  heroine,  and  villain  move  among  snow-clad  mountains, 
by  rugged  buttes,  across  alkali  deserts  in  a  world  of  burning  gold 
and  blue,  within  gorgeously  colored  Central  American  jungles, 
or  over  the  broad  Pacific.  As  if  his  poetic  construction  were  de- 
termined by  his  scenery,  he  is  usually  unable  to  succeed  within 
the  briefer  forms  of  the  pure  lyric  and  ode.  Before  his  quality 
can  be  felt,  he  must  be  read  in  a  narrative  poem  of  some  length, 
where  his  numerous  insipid  and  even  ludicrous  passages  are 
somewhat  lost  to  sight  in  the  spacious  whole.  Of  these  longer 
pieces,  the  most  successful  are  "With  Walker  in  Nicaragua" 
(1871),  "The  Last  Taschastas"  (1871),  and  "The  Ship  in  the  Des- 
ert" (1875).  Among  his  shorter  poems  the  best  are  the  spirited 
ballad,  "Kit  Carson's  Ride,"  and  the  impressive  "Exodus  for 
Oregon."  One  does  not  go  to  these  poems,  of  course,  expecting 
any  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  any  intellectual 
stimulus,  or  any  perfection  in  art.  Miller's  one  distinctive 
achievement,  which  alone  gives  him  a  place  in  American  literary 
history,  is  that  of  a  regional  or  local-color  poet.  What  Bret  Harte 
did  in  prose,  Miller  did,  with  more  genuineness  if  not  so  much 
finesse,  in  poetry:— he  helped  add  the  far-western  scene  to  our 
literary  domain. 

Sidney  Lanier  (1842-1881).  While  Miller  was  penning  his 
Songs  of  the  Sierras  and  Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands,  a  far  truer  poet 
was  maturing  in  the  desolate  South  of  the  reconstruction  period. 
Lanier's  life  is  the  story  of  a  born  artist  who,  in  spite  of  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  was  able  to  give  only  a  fraction  of  his  ener- 
gies to  the  fine  arts.  Reared  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  infused  with 
both  the  deep  religious  feeling  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Old  South, 
endowed  with  great  natural  gifts  in  music,  Lanier  was  rudely 
swept  out  of  his  normal  development  by  the  Civil  War.  After 
service  in  the  infantry,  in  the  signal  corps,  and  on  a  blockade 
runner,  and  after  confinement  within  a  federal  prison,  Lanier 
emerged  from  the  war  with  his  health  badly  undermined.  Hav- 
ing drifted  through  a  few  years  of  legal  practice  and  teaching,  and 
having  already  begun  his  long  battle  with  tuberculosis,  he  re- 
solved to  settle  in  Baltimore  and  give  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  art.  He  supported  himself  and  his  family  by  playing  the  flute 
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in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  writing  stories  for  boys, 
and  (ironic  commentary  on  the  use  which  the  Gilded  Age  made 
of  its  geniuses)  by  writing  descriptive  advertising  material  for 
railroads.  With  the  energy  left  over  from  these  tasks,  he  was  able 
to  write  a  treatise  on  The  Science  of  English  Verse,  gain  an  ap- 
pointment as  lecturer  in  the  newly  founded  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  compose  a  slender  volume  of  poems,  some  of  which 
bear  the  genuine  stamp  of  genius. 

The  fundamental  thing  to  be  said  of  Lanier  is  that  he  was  an 
artist,  endowed  with  an  artist's  imagination.  Whatever  that  im- 
agination touches,  it  transforms  and  fuses  into  poetry,  working 
sometimes  with  the  mythmaking  faculty  of  a  Shelley.  The  coastal 
marsh,  "low-couched  along  the  sea,"  becomes  to  Lanier  the 

Old  chemist,  rapt  in  alchemy, 
Distilling  silence. 

A  summer  daybreak  becomes,  not  merely  daybreak,  but,  in  an 
image  of  striking  beauty, 

the  ante-reign 
Of  Mary  morning,  blissful  mother  mild, 
Minded  of  nought  but  peace,  and  of  a  child. 

Nowhere  is  this  artist's  imagination  at  work  more  sensitively, 
and  with  fewer  faults  of  taste,  than  in  Lanier's  better  lyrics:  the 
"Marsh  Song— At  Sunset,"  "Tampa  Robins,"  "The  Stirrup-Cup," 
"A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,"  and,  especially,  "Evening 
Song"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee."  Working  more 
objectively,  the  same  imagination  is  responsible  for  the  vividness 
and  rapid  narrative  movement  of  the  ballad,  "The  Revenge  of 
Hamish,"  and  for  the  mingling  of  piquant  fancifulness  and  in- 
sight in  "How  Love  Looked  for  Hell."  That  Lanier's  imagina- 
tion seldom  worked  flawlessly  must,  of  course,  be  admitted.  He 
was  far  too  prone  to  languor  and  sweetness,  and  to  figures  of 
speech  as  unnatural  as  the  conceits  of  an  Elizabethan  sonneteer. 
But  these  errors  of  taste,  though  they  sometimes  obscure  his 
power,  do  not  vitiate  it.  At  most,  they  are  mere  flaws  in  the  glass, 
through  which  the  beauty  of  the  outer  morning  of  his  poetry 
may  still  be  discerned. 

Lanier's  lyrics  and  ballads,  though  they  disclose  his  sensitive 
artistry,  fall  far  short  of  revealing  the  poet's  full  stature.  To  dis- 
cover his  most  distinctive  style,  and  to  appreciate  his  intelligent 
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response  to  contemporary  thought,  the  reader  must  turn  to  his 
more  extensive  odes:  the  immature  "Corn"  (1875),  "The  Sym- 
phony" (1875),  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn"  (1878),  and  "Sunrise" 
(1882).  These  four  poems,  and  particularly  the  latter  three,  re- 
veal Lanier  as  a  romantic  nature  poet,  as  the  master  of  a  new 
orchestral  style  in  verse,  and  as  a  social  critic  responsive  to  the 
turbulent  currents  of  thought  of  the  Victorian  age. 

As  a  nature  poet,  Lanier  is  plainly  of  that  distinguished  line 
which  begins  with  Burns  and  Wordsworth  and  extends,  through 
Shelley  and  Bryant  and  Whitman,  down  into  our  own  time. 
Much  as  he  owes  to  his  predecessors,  however,  his  nature  poetry 
is  in  several  ways  original.  As  Miller's  scenery  belongs  to  the 
Far  West,  so  Lanier's  belongs  to  the  deep  South.  Through  his 
poems  one  obtains  glimpses  of  blue  subtropical  ocean,  Florida 
sands  and  orange  groves,  huge  live  oaks,  luxuriant  marshes,  and 
sedgegrown  Georgia  hills;  and  one  hears  from  time  to  time  the 
trills  of  that  inspired  imp  of  Southern  singers,  the  mockingbird. 
To  this  extent,  Lanier  is  a  regionalist;  but  he  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  merchant  of  local  color.  His  is  a  fresh,  pagan,  almost 
primitive  response  to  nature  which  regards  natural  objects  al- 
most as  living  beings.  He  will  touch  the  "person"  of  the  live 
oak  only  with  a  reverent  hand;  he  greets  the  sunrise  with  the 
frank  wondering  joy  of  some  primitive  worshipper  of  the  sun- 
god.  Like  Wordsworth  and  Bryant,  he  feels  deeply  the  healing 
power  of  nature;  but  he  goes  beyond  these  two  poets  in  his  pas- 
sionate craving,  not  for  mere  communion  with  nature,  but  for  an 
intense,  emotional  fusion  of  his  soul  with  the  "soul"  of  the  marsh 
or  forest.  In  Lanier's  intenser  moods,  this  passion  for  nature  leads 
him  unfortunately  far  from  the  healthy  uplands  of  American 
nature  poetry,  into  the  miasma  of  sentimentalism. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Lanier  is  a  musician  turned  poet. 
Like  Swinburne,  he  enlarged  the  metrical  bounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, reaching  out  after  measures  ever  more  complex  and  subtly 
melodious;  but  he  went  beyond  Swinburne  in  securing  certain 
orchestral  effects,  and  in  constructing  his  odes  with  varying  move- 
ments corresponding  to  those  of  a  symphony.  To  this  end  he 
employed  all  the  technical  resources  of  English  poetry— rhyme, 
meter,  rhythm,  alliteration,  assonance,  onomatopoeia,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  lines.  Melody,  even  more  than  meaning, 
must  have  been  Lanier's  aim  in,  for  instance,  the  apostrophe  to 
the  forest  leaves  in  "Sunrise,"  beginning, 

Ye  lispers,  whisperers,  singers  in  storms. 
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Yet  the  single  passage,  melodious  though  it  may  be,  does  not 
reveal  the  complete  effects  intended  by  Lanier;  his  full  orchestral 
scope  can  be  felt  only  in  the  reading  of  one  of  the  longer  odes 
entire. 

As  Lanier's  artistry  is  comparable  to  that  of  Swinburne,  so  the 
critical  bearing  of  his  work  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  Vic- 
torians. Like  the  Victorians,  Lanier  was  drawn  into  the  effort  to 
criticize  the  respective  values  of  industrialism,  science,  and  reli- 
gion. The  aim  of  his  critical  poetry  is  to  preserve,  in  the  face  of 
the  real  or  supposed  hostility  of  the  machine  age  and  of  science, 
the  humane  values  of  religion  and  art.  "The  Symphony"  is  a 
Ruskin-like  protest  against  the  commercialism  of  the  times,  with 
its  injustice  to  the  poor.  Lanier's  protest  is  based,  not  on  the 
ground  that  the  poor  are  robbed  of  their  rightful  spoil  in  the 
economic  struggle,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  are  shut  out  from 
the  enjoyment  of  art.  The  cure  for  this  injustice,  Lanier  felt,  lay 
not  so  much  in  economic  science  as  in  brotherly  love;  the  prob- 
lem was  for  the  heart,  not  for  the  head.  Keenly  conscious  of  the 
development  of  science,  Lanier  nevertheless  felt  that  man's  spirit 
was  possessed  of  needs  which  science  could  not  fulfill.  Beneath 
science  lay  mysticism;  beneath  the  reason  lay  "deeper  inconse- 
quent deeps."  Like  Tennyson,  therefore,  Lanier  sought  to  pre- 
serve a  nonrational,  intuitive  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  and 
in  the  essential  worth  of  human  aspiration.  A  recurrent  theme 
throughout  his  poetry,  his  faith  is  expressed  most  fully  in  "The 
Marshes  of  Glynn": 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 

Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God: 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  flies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  marsh  and  the  skies: 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 

I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God. 

Emily  Dickinson  (1830-1886).  Neither  Lanier  nor  any  other 
American  of  the  turbulent  seventies  could  have  known  that  a 
shy  New  England  recluse,  about  whose  secluded  life  in  Amherst 
clung  stories  of  a  tragically  frustrated  romance,  would  later  come 
to  be  placed  among  the  chief  poets  of  the  generation.  Except 
within  a  narrow  circle,  Emily  Dickinson  lived  unknown,  as  se- 
renely indifferent  to  industrial  America  as  America  was  to  her. 
Having  renounced  the  outer  world,  she  turned  to  the  inner. 
Within  her  own  soul  lay  the  only  material  she  could  transmute 
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into  poetry;  and  there,  with  the  vision  of  a  mystic  and  poet  com- 
bined, she  discovered  a  strange  new  realm  of  delicately  origi- 
nal perceptions,  shy  aspirations,  hidden  ecstasies,  and  startlingly 
prescient  meditations.  These  adventures  of  the  soul  she  formed 
into  miniature  poems,  lyric  or  epigrammatic,  dealing  with 
''Life,"  "Nature,"  "Love,"  and  "Time  and  Eternity."  Successive 
collections  and  publications  of  these  poems  in  1890,  1891,  and 
1896  gave  Miss  Dickinson's  work  an  assured  audience;  and,  as 
her  provocative  miniatures  proved  better  adapted  than  more 
ponderous  poems  to  twentieth-century  taste,  her  fame  has  stead- 
ily grown,  and  still  continues  to  grow. 

Recluse  though  she  was,  Emily  Dickinson  was  by  no  means 
shut  off  from  the  historical  development  of  American  poetry. 
Upon  her  mysticism  there  rests  unquestionably  the  stamp  of 
Emerson.  Upon  her  stimulating  miniatures,  such  as  "Apparent- 
ly with  no  Surprise,"  rests  the  shadow  of  nineteenth-century 
thought  struggling  to  reconcile  the  beneficence  of  God  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  struggle  for  survival.  And  in  her  mode  of  expres- 
sion—fragmentary, enigmatic,  careless  of  mechanical  regularity, 
clear-cut  and  delicately  original  in  imagery— she  anticipates  the 
style  of  the  more  radical  poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  par- 
ticularly the  Imagists. 

Yet,  after  all  has  been  said  regarding  her  historical  position, 
the  principal  impression  left  by  Emily  Dickinson's  poems  is  one 
of  marked,  sharp  originality.  Coming  in  her  verses  upon  some 
shy,  elusive  fancy,  upon  some  piece  of  whimsical  naivete,  or 
upon  some  breathless  leap  of  ecstatic  imagination,  we  feel  first 
of  all  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  fascinating,  individual,  even 
unique  personality.  Perhaps  this  elusive,  personal  quality  can 
best  be  felt,  not  in  her  more  serious  utterances,  but  in  the  fanci- 
ful, half-humorous  lyrics  such  as  "She  Sweeps  with  Many-Colored 
Brooms." 

Emily  Dickinson  is  (it  should  be  added)  a  poet  for  alert,  re- 
sponsive readers  only.  Her  unobtrusive  poems  are  likely  to  seem 
trivial,  or  even  incomprehensible,  unless  a  reader  brings  to  them 
a  taste  for  unusual  metaphor,  considerable  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, and  some  richness  of  experience. 

William  Vaughn  Moody  (1869-1910).  In  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  who  was  younger  by  a  generation  than  Miller  and  Lanier 
and  Emily  Dickinson,  American  poetry  stands  at  the  very  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  one  foot  well  across  the  thres- 
hold of  the  twentieth.  Moody's  environment,  from  his  Indiana 
home  through  his  undergraduate  years  at  Harvard  and  his  pro- 
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fessional  associations  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  afforded  him 
a  cosmopolitan  culture  and  at  the  same  time  familiarized  him 
with  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  nineteenth-century  British 
poetry.  Like  the  Victorians  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  Moody  turned 
an  essentially  romantic  sensibility  to  the  service  of  evaluating 
and  expressing  ideas— social,  moral,  and  religious.  As  a  social 
critic,  striving  to  interpret  his  age  and  nation,  he  expressed  him- 
self principally  through  his  reflective  poems  and  odes.  Among 
these,  "Gloucester  Moors,"  a  humanitarian  poem,  pictures  the 
earth  as  a  "gallant,  gallant  ship,"  many  of  whose  passengers,  im- 
prisoned by  social  injustice,  lead  lives  of  unthinkable  suffering. 
"The  Brute"  shows  how  mankind,  in  creating  the  machine  age, 
has  formed  a  Frankenstein's  monster  that  bids  fair  to  enslave  it. 
Moody  predicts,  however,  that  the  monster  will  ultimately  be 
tamed,  and  that  his  powers  will  create  for  men  a  security  and 
leisure  hitherto  undreamed  of.  "An  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation" 
and  "On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines"  were  called  forth 
by  the  nation-wide  argument  over  imperialism  which  went  on 
during  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  To  Moody,  as  to 
Mark  Twain,  it  was  shameful  that  our  nation,  dedicated  to  free- 
dom, should  turn  in  her  first  flush  of  international  power  to  the 
oppression  of  weaker  peoples.  These  four— and  other— poems  of 
Moody's  are  worthy  members  of  that  line  of  civic  poetry  which 
includes  the  peroration  of  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the  Ship" 
and  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode."  Like  his  predecessors, 
Moody  was  devoted  to  the  American  vision  of  a  larger  life  for 
the  common  man;  and  this  vision  was  the  standard  by  which  he 
judged  the  new  forces  of  industrialism  and  imperialism. 

The  force  of  scientific  and  of  religious  thought  in  Moody's  im- 
agination may  be  gauged  by  other  poems.  In  "The  Menagerie" 
an  imaginary  speaker,  who  is  just  about  "mellow,"  describes,  in 
a  tone  alternating  between  lofty  eloquence  and  colloquial  hu- 
mor, the  impressions  he  has  had  while  visiting  an  animal  circus. 
Inept  as  this  semidramatic  device  might  seem,  Moody  contrives 
through  it  so  to  re-interpret  the  theory  of  evolution  as  to  recon- 
cile it  with  man's  desire  for  humane  and  even  spiritual  values. 
And  just  as  he  attempted  to  find  room  for  man's  spiritual  de- 
velopment in  the  very  midst  of  scientific  materialism,  so  he  tried 
to  preserve  this  and  other  values  of  traditional  Christianity  from 
what  he  regarded  as  the  decay  of  formalism.  Turning  away  from 
the  churches  as  mere  "empty  shells,"  he  sought  for,  and  at  least 
twice  felt  that  he  obtained,  a  passionately  mystical  union  of  his 
own  spirit  with  that  of  the  Christ.  These  two  experiences  are 
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lyrically  expressed  in  "Good  Friday  Night"  and  "Second  Com- 

inS'" 

At  one  extreme  from  the  center  of  Moody's  weightier  lyrics 

and  odes  stand  such  slighter  though  exquisitely  modulated  lyrics 
as  "Heart's  Wild-Flower"  and  "Road-Hymn  for  the  Start";  at 
the  other  stand  his  lengthier,  more  ambitious  efforts,  the  dramas. 
Associated  with  Percy  MacKaye  and  others  who  were  attempting 
to  revitalize  the  American  stage,  he  produced  in  The  Great  Di- 
vide ( 1 906)  the  most  original  and  powerful  American  play  prior 
to  the  work  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  Meanwhile  he  was  essaying  in 
a  trilogy  of  poetic  dramas—  The  Masque  of  Judgment  (1900), 
The  Fire-Bringer  (1904),  and  The  Death  of  Eve  (unfinished)— a 
task  "of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting,"  the  interpretation 
of  the  mystery  of  man's  relation  to  God.  If  the  task  proved  too 
high  and  too  hard,  as  it  proved  at  last  even  for  Milton,  it  never- 
theless enabled  Moody  to  affirm  poetically  man's  twofold  right 
to  a  rich  sensuous  development  and  an  indefinite  increase  in 
knowledge.  The  opposed  doctrine— the  repressive  denial  of  life 
which  Moody  felt  that  formal  Christianity  had  come  to  represent 
—is  for  dramatic  purposes  attributed  to  the  Creator.  Moody  thus 
assumes,  in  a  curiously  inverted  fashion,  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  alienation  of  the  natural  man  from  God.  This  alienation, 
he  feels,  is  destructive  to  both  the  Creator  and  the  creature;  and 
he  would  have  the  two  reconciled,  not  by  the  sacrificial  atone- 
ment of  orthodox  theology,  but  by  a  mystical  union  in  which 
man's  skill  to  enjoy  and  to  know,  as  well  as  his  skill  to  obey, 
should  be  well-pleasing  to  God. 

The  Fire-Bringer  and  The  Masque  of  Judgment  (to  be  read 
in  that  order)  illustrate  in  Greek  and  in  medieval  symbol  the 
alienation  of  a  tyrannical  God  from  the  defiant,  creative  spirit 
of  man.  The  Death  of  Eve  was  to  have  treated,  against  a  He- 
brew patriarchal  background,  the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God 
through  Eve,  the  prototype  of  womanhood.  But  even  without 
the  unfinished  The  Death  of  Eve  Moody's  theme  is  clear.  Already 
it  has  been  made  evident  in  the  entire  handling  of  scenes,  char- 
acters, and  poetic  dialogue;  and  already  Pandora  has  sung,  in  an 
exquisite  lyric  in  The  Fire-Bringer,  the  essential  unity  of  the 
human  soul  with  the  divine: 


I  stood  within  the  heart  of  God; 
It  seemed  a  place  that  I  had  known: 
(I  was  blood-sister  to  the  clod, 
Blood-brother  to  the  stone.) 
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I  found  my  love  and  labor  there, 
My  house,  my  raiment,  meat  and  wine, 
My  ancient  rage,  my  old  despair, — 
Yea,  all  things  that  were  mine. 

I  saw  the  spring  and  summer  pass, 
The  trees  grow  bare,  and  winter  come; 
All  was  the  same  as  once  it  was 
Upon  my  hills  at  home.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  the  late  appearance  of  Moody's  philosophi- 
cal dramas,  the  principal  currents  of  his  thought  were  plainly 
set  in  motion  by  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  by  the 
twentieth.  His  philosophy  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  Vic- 
torian. That  is,  he  recognized  the  force  of  the  drift  toward  scien- 
tific materialism,  determinism,  and  pessimism;  but,  instead  of 
drifting  helplessly  with  the  current,  he  strove  to  direct  it.  Or  (to 
abandon  the  figure)  he  sought  to  harmonize  the  findings  of  sci- 
ence with  the  humane  tradition,  and  to  achieve  through  the 
fusion  a  more  generous  culture.  Above  all,  there  is  hardly  a  hint 
in  Moody  of  the  early  twentieth-century  note  of  futility.  Like 
most  of  the  Victorians,  he  refused  to  abate  one  jot  of  his  belief 
in  the  potential  nobility  of  life.  Even  to  the  condemned  race 
in  The  Masque  of  Judgment,  Moody's  spokesman,  the  angel 
Raphael,  is  able  to  say, 

Whatever  cometh  with  tomorrow's  light, 

Oh  deem  not  that  in  idlesse  or  in  spite 

The  strong  knot  of  thy  fate 

Was  woven  so  implicate, 

Or  that  a  jester  put  thee  in  that  plight. 

Darkly,  but  oh,  for  good,  for  good, 

The  spirit  infinite 

Was  throned  upon  the  perishable  blood. 

For  all  of  Moody's  effort  as  a  critical  thinker,  however,  he  re- 
mained primarily  an  artist.  Even  The  Masque  of  Judgment,  he 
testifies,  contains  no  theology,  but  is  simply  a  poem.  In  "Jetsam" 
he  claims  to  be  beauty's  votarist;  in  "Song-Flower  and  Poppy" 
he  speaks  of  "sacred  love  and  sacred  art"  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
Lanier.  In  the  larger  units  of  his  composition,  he  discloses  Mil- 
ton's classical  sense  for  symmetrical  construction;  in  the  smaller, 
he  wrought  with  such  care  that  the  reading  of  the  individual 
line  affords,  itself,  a  pleasure  quite  distinct  from  that  inherent 
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in  his  general  plan.  And  finally  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the  cost  of 
occasional  quaintness  and  obscurity,  Moody  greatly  enriched 
his  poetry  by  exercising  what  he  called  "the  instinct  of  conquest 
in  language,  the  attempt  to  push  out  its  boundaries,  to  win  for 
it  continually  some  new  swiftness,  some  rare  compression,  to  dis- 
til from  it  a  more  opaline  drop." 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Emerging  Types  of  Realism 

/.  Fiction  as  Fine  Art:  Henry  James 
(1843-1916) 

The  Novel  in  1870.  To  turn  away  from  the  mature,  critical 
poetry  of  William  Vaughn  Moody,  and  to  examine  the  turgid 
stream  of  fiction  that  poured  from  American  presses  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  is  to  realize  anew  how  late  the  novel  developed 
in  America  as  a  genuine  art  form.  While  the  English  novel,  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Eliot  and  Meredith,  was  growing  into  a  sophis- 
ticated realism,  the  American  novel  remained  romantic,  senti- 
mental, melodramatic,  and,  above  all,  formless.  The  gamut  of 
the  American  novelist  ranged  from  the  Confederate  romance  of 
John  Esten  Cooke's  Surry  of  Eagle  Nest  (1866)  through  the  mor- 
alized sensationalism  of  E.  P.  Roe's  Barriers  Burned  Away  (1872) 
to  the  Richardsonian  sensibility  of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson's  St. 
Elmo  (1866).  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  The  Guardian  Angel 
(1867)  is  valuable  chiefly  in  showing  to  what  chaotic  absurdity 
an  intelligent  man  might  be  reduced  by  the  prevailing  medioc- 
rity of  the  genre.  Meanwhile  the  local  colorists  were  beginning 
to  create,  in  the  regional  short  story,  a  form  of  authentic  charm; 
and  here  and  there  an  individual  novel,  such  as  Clemens  and 
Warner's  The  Gilded  Age  (1873)  or  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  (1871),  gave  promise  of  regaining  the  lost  eminence 
of  Hawthorne  and  Cooper.  But  the  American  novel,  insofar  as 
it  was  a  thing  of  artistic  worth  and  not  of  mere  entertainment, 
was  not  to  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  regionalism.  Two  young  men, 
Henry  James  and  William  Dean  Howells,  were  to  give  our  fic- 
tion the  imprint  of  English  and  continental  realism,  and  were  to 
develop  a  sophistication,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  technique  of 
the  novel. 
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The  Youthful  James:  Cosmopolite  and  Late- Victorian. 
Henry  James,  the  earlier  of  the  two  to  produce  novels  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence,  came  of  a  brilliant  New  York  "family  of 
minds"  in  which  the  father,  moderately  wealthy  by  inheritance, 
could  divide  his  attention  between  Swedenborgian  philosophical 
studies  and  the  care  of  his  family.  An  occasional  associate  of  the 
Transcendentalists,  the  elder  James  practiced  a  robust  Emer- 
sonian self-reliance,  and  accordingly  carried  out  to  the  full  his 
personal  conviction  that  children  should  be  educated  as  citizens 
of  the  world.  From  such  an  education— tutoring,  residence  in 
Geneva  and  Paris  and  London,  a  year  in  the  Harvard  law  school, 
and  association  with  his  father's  circle  of  friends— Henry  James 
emerged  with  unusual  limitations  and  quite  as  unusual  accom- 
plishments. Few  major  writers  have  ever  known  and  cared  so  little 
about  so  many  areas  of  life.  He  had  no  deep  roots  in  any  Ameri- 
can community,  and  he  showed  little  interest  in  national  affairs. 
He  had  at  best  only  a  lukewarm  concern  with  economics,  science, 
and  religion;  he  was  indifferent  alike  to  adventure  and  to  sport; 
and  he  had  no  continuing  interest  in  most  of  the  great  literature 
of  former  ages.*  Nevertheless,  he  could  cultivate  intensively  the 
interests  of  his  own  class  and  generation;  he  could  assimilate  the 
novel  from  Hawthorne  through  Flaubert,  and  he  could  breathe 
the  thin  air  of  late-Victorian  upper-class  concern  with  fastidious 
behavior,  refined  perception,  and  the  enjoyment  of  objets  d'art. 
These  interests,  limited  though  they  were,  could  still  nourish 
and  blend  with  his  study  of  the  infinite  varieties  and  subtleties 
of  human  nature. 

The  Youthful  James:  Critic.  The  years  1865-70,  which  saw 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  James's  short  stories,  saw  also  the 
publication  of  the  critical  essays  which  were  to  grow  into  the 
volume  French  Poets  and  Novelists  (1878).  Although  James  was 
well  versed  in  the  Victorian  novelists— Dickens  and  Trollope  and 
Eliot— his  critical  observations  were  more  fully  nourished  by  the 
French,  including  Flaubert  and  the  brothers  Goncourt,  and  by 
their  associate,  his  own  "great  master  and  friend,"  the  Russian 
Turgenev.  James  of  course  did  not  approach  these  men  as  a 
mere  pupil  or  copyist;  he  was  rather  the  detached,  judicial  stu- 
dent, observing  the  matter  and  the  method  of  their  fiction,  and 
searching  within  these  to  discover  the  "laws"  of  fictional  art. 

*  However,  see,  for  a  quite  different  estimate  of  James's  learning,  Daniel 
Lerner  and  Oscar  Cargill,  "Henry  James  at  the  Grecian  Urn,"  PMLA, 
LXVI:  316-31   (June,  1951). 
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From  the  beginning,  then,  James  assumed  that  fiction  was  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  therefore  to  be  studied  seriously,  with 
something  of  Matthew  Arnold's  attitude  of  disinterested  search 
for  the  truth.  Truth  about  the  art  of  fiction  was  to  appear  to 
James,  at  times,  as  no  more  than  the  critic's  perceptions  of  liter- 
ary quality;  a  critic  was  to  be  "a  reader  who  records  his  impres- 
sions." More  often,  James  was  willing  enough  to  generalize  about 
his  art,  and  his  very  impressions  and  perceptions  were  the  out- 
growth of  certain  underlying  principles,  were  the  products  of  a 
profound  and  consistent  philosophy  of  fiction.  Like  any  other 
artist,  the  writer  of  fiction  (he  holds)  must  not  merely  represent 
life,  but  must  create  an  illusion  of  more  fully  realized  life,  must 
so  select  and  rearrange  his  materials  as  to  give  to  them  a  finer 
intensity,  a  deeper  significance.  The  novelist  must  work  with 
materials  important  in  themselves,  choosing  his  subject  with  en- 
tire freedom  but  also  with  meticulous  care,  since  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  is  a  measure  of  his  artistic  stature.  In  a  world  made  up 
overwhelmingly  of  moral  relationships,  the  novelist  should  emu- 
late the  moral  awareness  of  the  English  novel  rather  than  the 
"moral  levity"  of  the  French.  He  may  well  follow  the  French, 
however,  in  his  concern  with  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
fiction— matters  which  were  to  become  for  James  as  great  a  pre- 
occupation as  metaphysics  had  been  for  the  medieval  schoolman. 
And,  while  remaining  aware  of  the  broad  underlying  principles 
of  his  craft,  the  novelist  should  regard  each  narrative  as  present- 
ing its  own  artistic  problems,  the  solution  of  which  would  give 
each  story  its  own,  individual  mood  and  technique.* 

The  Earlier  Novels.  The  earlier  fiction  of  James  reveals 
both  the  influence  of  his  critical  observations  and  the  outcome 
of  his  search  after  his  own  individual  subject-matter.  His  one 
continuing,  controlling  subject-interest  was  already,  broadly 
speaking,  in  human  nature;  or,  more  precisely,  it  was  in  human 
motive,  in  the  subtle  interaction  of  personalities,  in  fine  dis- 
crimination among  the  values  available  to  civilized  men.  This 
kind  of  interest,  interwoven  no  doubt  with  his  own  psychologi- 
cal needs,  led  him  to  favor  certain  recurrent  narrative  themes: 
(1)  the  "international"  theme,  (2)  that  of  the  nature  of  art  and 

*  The  extent  and  variety  of  James's  critical  writing  may  be  studied  in 
Morris  Roberts'  Henry  James's  Criticism  (Cambridge,  1934);  also  in  James's 
own  The  Art  of  Fiction  (1884),  Partial  Portraits  (1888),  and  the  prefaces  to 
his  New  York  edition,  available,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  P.  Blackmur, 
in  The  Art  of  the  Novel  (New  York,  1934;  new  edition,  1956). 
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the  artist,  and  (3)  that  of  "the  pilgrim  in  search  of  society."* 
Adumbrated  or  partially  developed  in  his  shorter  fiction,  the 
Jamesian  matter  and  method  found  their  finest  early  expression 
in  The  American  (1878)  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (1881). 

In  the  former,  his  first  distinguished  handling  of  the  interna- 
tional theme,  James  introduces  an  American  millionaire  into 
the  heart  of  an  old  Royalist  family  in  Paris.  Christopher  New- 
man, the  American,  wins  the  love  of  Claire  de  Cintre,  loses  her 
because  of  the  arrogant  class  pride  of  her  family,  and  finally,  in 
a  gesture  of  quiet  magnificence,  foregoes  the  revenge  he  might 
inflict  on  them.  In  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  a  book  which  will 
likely  be  regarded  as  James's  masterpiece  by  readers  who  care 
more  for  substance  than  for  niceties  of  technique,  he  portrays  an 
American  girl,  Isabel  Archer,  in  her  initiation  into  European 
life.  Isabel,  the  "Lady,"  rejects  the  love  of  the  impetuous  Bos- 
tonian  Caspar  Goodwood,  of  her  whimsical,  intelligent  cousin, 
Ralph  Touchett,  and  of  the  manly  English  nobleman  Lord  War- 
burton.  After  marrying  an  American  expatriate,  Gilbert  Os- 
mond, she  discovers  that  he  has  desired  her  only  to  secure  her 
fortune  for  his  illegitimate  child.  Isabel,  one  of  the  noblest 
heroines  of  fiction,  meets  the  test  of  disillusion  with  a  greatness 
of  spirit  equal  to  that  of  Newman  in  his  renunciation  of  his 
revenge. 

Historically,  both  these  novels  are  expressions  of  a  period  of 
transition  from  romance  toward  realism.  The  American  is  ro- 
mantic, for  instance,  in  its  accentuation  of  picturesquely  feudal 
types  of  character  in  the  Bellegardes  and  in  its  idealization  of 
Newman's  generous  power.  But  both  are  immensely  nearer  to 
the  truthful  handling  of  materials  than  is  the  average  Ameri- 
can novel  of  the  time.  Both  are,  on  the  surface,  "international 
novels"  of  manners,  which  show  American  people  being  intro- 
duced, often  painfully  enough,  into  the  different  types  of  sophis- 
tication belonging  to  European  society.  Both,  however,  finally 
transcend  the  level  of  drawing-room  realism  and  reach  the  plane 
of  authentic  tragedy,  sweeping  over  the  reader's  mind  with  a 
power  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  creations  of  genius.  Both 
are  constructed  with  a  skill  rarely  practiced  by  previous  Ameri- 
can writers  of  fiction.  As  Eugene  Scribe  and  others  had  developed 
the  "well-made"  play,  so  James  self-consciously  developed  the 
"well-made"  novel,  in  which  antecedent  facts  are  presented  deftly 
and  unobtrusively,  suspense  is  gradually  heightened,  and  succes- 

*  Adapted  from  Spiller,  et  al.,  A  Literary  History  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1948),  p.  1042. 
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sive  peaks  of  interest  culminate  in  a  carefully  prepared  climax. 
Not  every  reader,  however,  remains  with  James  long  enough  to 
enjoy  either  his  power  or  his  resources  in  technique.  Already 
James's  penchant  for  mental  analysis  was  tending  to  slow  down 
the  movement  of  his  stories,  so  that  the  novels  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  leisurely  readers  who  are  willing  to  keep  step  with  his 
deliberate  pace. 

An  Approach  to  James's  Art— the  Nouvelle.  It  should  be 
frankly  acknowledged,  in  short,  that  the  art  of  James  belongs 
among  those  dubious  delicacies  which  only  a  minority  are  likely 
to  enjoy.  Not  merely  to  the  casual  reader,  but  even  to  the  intel- 
ligent, perceptive  reader,  James  may  often  appear  tiresome,  or 
verbose,  or  trivial.  For  the  uninitiated,  perhaps  the  best  access 
to  James's  very  considerable  values  is  through  his  novelettes, 
which  James  preferred  to  call,  after  the  French,  nouvelles.  Daisy 
Miller  (1879),  his  first  important  nouvelle ,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  rippling  comedy  of  manners,  in  which  the  naive  mores  of  an 
American  tourist  family— mother,  marriageable  daughter,  and 
young  son— are  amusingly  contrasted  with  the  more  elaborate 
and  rigorous  conventions  of  "good  society"  in  Switzerland  and 
Rome.  The  Lesson  of  the  Master  (1892)  is  largely  the  story  of 
the  great  but  decadent  novelist  Henry  St.  George,  who  advises 
Paul  Overt  to  give  up  his  attachment  to  Miss  Fancourt  in  order 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  genius,  without  distraction,  to  an 
artist's  career,  but  who  nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
wins  Miss  Fancourt's  hand  himself.  With  less  of  sparkling  wit 
than  he  had  shown  in  Daisy  Miller,  James  is  plainly  dealing, 
here,  with  a  weightier  situation  and  with  deeper  subtleties  of 
human  nature.  The  amusing  superficies  of  dialogue  are  replaced, 
accordingly,  by  minute  analyses  of  motives  and  phases  of  con- 
sciousness—particularly those  of  Paul  Overt,  from  whose  point 
of  view  the  story  is  told.  And  along  with  this  subtler  study  of 
the  mind  has  come  a  more  careful  weighing  of  values,  in  which 
wealth  and  the  natural  affections  are  balanced  against  an  ascetic 
fidelity  to  art. 

Still  weightier,  and  still  more  subtly  suggestive,  is  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  (1898).  In  plot,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  is  a  ghost 
story,  full  of  passages  of  uncanny  Gothic  terror.  But  underneath 
the  plot-mechanism  of  ghostly  visitations  appears  a  more  por- 
tentous struggle— a  struggle  of  grim,  mysterious  forces  of  evil  for 
the  possession  of  the  winning  and  apparently  innocent  children 
Miles  and  Flora.  Gothic  though  the  story  is,  how  different  is 
James's  method  from  the  precipitancy,  the  neurotic  tension,  of 
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Poe's!  Writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children's  gover- 
ness,#  he  allows  the  story  to  unfold  itself  slowly,  unhurriedly, 
even  as  it  is  gradually  revealed  to  his  narrator.  He  spins  out  to 
great  length  the  breathlessly  skillful  verbal  fencings  of  the  gover- 
ness with  the  children;  he  lingers  over  minute  analyses  of  every 
shade  of  feeling;  and  what  he  loses  by  thus  slowing  down  his  nar- 
rative pace,  he  gains  in  a  fullness  of  comprehension  that  lights 
up  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  conflict,  in  its  inner  phases  no 
less  than  in  its  outer. 

The  Later  Novels:  James's  "Major  Phase. "f  The  narrative 
method  of  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  adumbrates  that  of  the  later 
novels  which,  to  the  confirmed  Jamesian,  make  up  the  author's 
finest  achievement.  The  latter  eighties  and  the  nineties  were 
with  James  a  transition  time,  a  period  of  search  and  experimen- 
tation; and  from  those  experiments,  ending  in  the  disaster  that 
overtook  his  efforts  in  the  drama,  he  came  back  with  relief  to 
the  working  of  his  own  proper  vein  of  ore.  For  it  is  essentially 
the  earlier  interests  and  methods  of  James— only  extended,  re- 
fined, and  somewhat  changed  in  emphasis— that  make  up  his 
"later  manner."  It  is  that  later  manner  that  unites  in  style  and 
method  the  finely  executed  novels  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902), 
The  Ambassadors  (1903),  and  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904). 

In  The  Ambassadors— to  illustrate— an  American  gentleman, 
Lambert  Strether,  is  dispatched  to  Paris  to  rescue  young  Chad 
Newsome  from  the  wickedness  of  the  French  metropolis,  and 
to  bring  him  home  to  conduct  the  family  business  in  Woollett, 
Massachusetts.  How  Strether  comes  gradually  to  believe  that 
Chad  is  leading  a  more  rewarding  life  in  France  than  he  could 
at  home,  how  Strether  finally  entreats  him  to  stay  in  Paris,  and 
how  other  "ambassadors"  are  sent  to  the  young  man  without 
avail— all  this  provides  material  for  an  illuminating  study.  There 
is  the  same  slow  movement,  the  same  preference  of  mental  analy- 
sis to  action,  the  same  careful  construction  with  which  the  reader 
of  the  younger  James  is  familiar.  To  these  earlier  qualities  James 
has  added,  however,  others,  including  a  finer  nicety  of  technique. 
James  had  always,  for  instance,  conceived  of  the  point  of  view 
of  his  narrative  with  some  care;  The  American  is  told  chiefly 

*  James's  fidelity  to  this  point  of  view  is  such  that  the  story  has  been 
interpreted,  over-subtly,  as  a  study  in  the  morbid  psychology  of  the  gover- 
ness. See,  for  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  much  of  the  controversy  over 
the  story,  R.  B.  Heilman,  "The  Freudian  Reading  of  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw/'  Modern  Language  Notes,  LXIII:  433-45  (November,  1947). 

•f  The  quotation  is,  of  course,  from  a  title  of  F.  O.  Matthiessen's. 
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from  the  viewpoint  of  Newman,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  from 
that  of  Isabel  Archer.  Now,  in  The  Ambassadors,  he  limits  him- 
self, with  a  more  definite  exclusiveness,  solely  to  the  viewpoint 
of  Strether.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  we  as  readers  are 
continuously  within  Strether's  consciousness.  We  see  the  other 
characters  only  as  he  sees  them,  understand  them  only  as  he  un- 
derstands them.  In  keeping  with  James's  advance  toward  a 
stream-of-consciousness  technique,  his  sentence-structure  has  be- 
come looser,  less  logical,  less  syntactical,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the 
quality  of  consciousness  itself.  At  the  same  time,  James  has  be- 
come an  even  more  fastidious  connoisseur  of  experience.  In  the 
person  of  Strether  he  lingers  over  every  incident,  every  relation- 
ship, sensing  its  qualities,  extracting  from  it  every  trace  of  its 
peculiar  flavors.  Life  has  become,  to  him,  a  slow-moving,  compli- 
cated game,  in  which  each  player,  to  attain  complete  grace,  must 
put  forth  his  utmost  in  deliberate  finesse.  Life  itself— to  drop  the 
figure— has  become  art. 

Suggestions  Toward  Criticism.  The  assumption  that  life 
can  be  made  an  art  underlies,  indeed,  James's  entire  attitude  to- 
ward fiction,  influencing  both  his  subject-matter  and  his  tech- 
nique. His  novels  deal  for  the  most  part  with  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive people  of  comparative  wealth,  or  at  least  of  considerable 
leisure,  whose  principal  occupation  is  that  of  tasting  experience. 
The  scene  is  ordinarily  Europe  rather  than  America,  inasmuch 
as  Europe  (so  James  thought)  offers  more  abundant  materials  for 
an  art  of  living,  more  freedom  of  individual  choice,  and  the  back- 
ground of  a  rich  tradition  of  creativeness. 

Obviously,  such  a  conception  of  the  novel  would  not  attract  to 
James  any  large  circle  of  readers.  Many  intelligent  people  have 
found  and  continue  to  find  him,  if  not  obscure,  at  least  unduly 
deliberate,  unduly  concerned  over  the  minutiae  of  a  system  of 
values  which  for  them  has  no  validity.  Nevertheless,  James  has 
profoundly  affected  the  nature  and  the  later  development  of 
the  novel  in  English.  Although  his  audience  was  numerically 
small,  it  included— and  includes— a  number  of  critics,  students, 
and  fellow  novelists  who  can  reach  collectively  the  audience  that 
James  alone  could  not.  He  could  and  did  bequeath  to  his  own 
limited  though  influential  circle  a  new  approach  to  fiction  and 
an  extensive  repertoire  of  technical  resources.  Beginning  with 
his  earliest  stories  and  articles,  he  consciously  and  unconsciously 
persuaded  his  fellow-craftsmen  to  think  of  fiction,  not  as  a  means 
of  instruction  or  of  casual  entertainment,  but  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  his  earliest  novels,  he  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  a 
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"well-made,"  classically  symmetrical  structure.  In  his  later,  he 
assayed,  as  no  previous  novelist  had  done,  the  very  stuff  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  developed  accordingly  his  method  of  reveal- 
ing the  story  through  a  single  "created  consciousness."  In  the 
former  direction,  his  influence  led  toward  the  sophisticated  and 
classically  finished  stories  of  his  pupil  Edith  Wharton.  In  the  lat- 
ter it  pointed,  along  lines  whose  direction  James  could  not  have 
wholly  foreseen,  toward  the  tortuous  involutions  and  complex- 
ities of  the  interior  monologues  of  James  Joyce  and  William 
Faulkner. 

II.  Comedy,  Ethics,  and  Economics:  William  Dean 

Howells  (1837-1920) 

Howells's  Preparation.  William  Dean  Howells  was,  like 
Henry  James,  a  cosmopolitan;  but  his  cosmopolitanism  was  built 
on  the  foundation  of  an  intimate,  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
America.  During  Howells's  childhood,  the  rural  and  village  Ohio 
in  which  he  lived  was  still  a  part  of  the  West.  Western  democracy 
Howells  learned  in  the  same  school  as  his  friend  and  idol  Mark 
Twain,  and  like  Mark  Twain  he  never  forgot  the  lesson  of  equal- 
itarianism.  As  his  father  was  a  country  printer,  his  training  in  the 
business  of  journalism  began  early.  He  could  no  more  remember 
learning  to  set  type,  he  said,  than  he  could  remember  learning 
to  read.  In  his  early  twenties  he  graduated  from  the  country 
newspaper  to  a  place  as  reporter  and  book  reviewer  on  a  daily  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  i860,  while  still  employed  there,  he  wrote 
a  campaign  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Howells's  familiarity  with  the  business  of  journalism,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  coming  into  fruitful  contact  with  the 
traditions  of  humane  culture.  His  father,  who  belonged  to  the 
age  when  the  printing  office  was  still  the  cultural  center  of  the 
American  town,  made  a  practice  of  reading  aloud  to  the  family, 
and  maintained  an  excellent  private  library.  Here  Howells  read 
extensively,  inclining  mostly  to  the  polished  authors  of  English 
neoclassicism.  Having  begun  to  imitate  his  masters— first  Pope, 
and  later  Heine— he  published*  a  volume  of  poems  in  i860;  and 
his  poetic  contributions  were  accepted  by  the  newly  founded 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  i860  and  1861.  Upon  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  campaign  services  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  consul  to  Venice.  There  he  lived  from  1861  to  1865, 

*  In  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Piatt. 
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continuing  to  write,  and  familiarizing  himself  with  that  ample 
world  of  European  manners  and  art  which  afforded  the  breath  of 
life  to  spirits  like  Henry  James. 

After  a  short  engagement  on  the  Nation,  Howells  served  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  as  assistant  editor  from  1866  to  1871,  and  as 
editor  until  1881.  These  fifteen  years,  together  with  the  five  more 
that  passed  before  he  moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  went  far 
toward  determining  the  materials  and  manner  of  his  art.  Familiar 
with  the  eminent  New  England  authors  in  their  twilight  years, 
he  assumed  from  them  the  mantle  of  the  genteel  tradition.  He 
assumed,  also,  a  decorous  audience  whom  he  could  not  afford  to 
shock  with  notes  of  reality  too  harsh  and  daring.  As  his  fictional 
area,  he  adopted  a  region  dominated  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
impeccable  manners  of  Back  Bay  and  on  the  other  by  the  New 
England  conscience.  That  Howells's  realism  is  less  pungent  and 
daring  than  that  of  Mark  Twain  is  owing  in  part,  therefore,  to 
the  restraints  of  his  Boston  environment— but  only  in  part.  How- 
ells was  by  native  temperament  inclined  to  urbanity,  to  self-re- 
straint, to  the  observance  of  the  Victorian  decencies.  And  in 
decorum,  as  in  many  other  things,  his  development  was  less  a 
play  of  "influences"  than  the  natural  unfolding  of  his  own  serene, 
well-poised  genius. 

In  Howells's  voluminous  production,  including  poems,  travel 
books,  and  plays,  only  his  novels  and  criticisms  are  of  primary 
importance.  In  both  the  novel  and  the  critical  essay  he  became 
early  known  as  a  militant  leader  of  the  realistic  movement.  Now 
a  realistic  author,  no  matter  how  sincerely  he  may  wish  to  portray 
life  with  truthfulness,  can  render  only  those  phases  of  life  which 
he  is  equipped  to  observe.  There  are,  consequently,  as  many  hues 
and  shades  of  realism  as  there  are  authors.  The  particular  hues 
and  shades  of  Howells's  realism  (given  the  environment  in  which 
he  worked)  were  determined  largely  by  his  equipment  as  a  come- 
dian of  manners,  a  student  of  ethical  problems,  and  an  observer 
of  America's  new  industrialism.  His  vision  of  human  nature  in- 
cludes comedy,  ethics,  and  economics.* 

Comedies  of  Manners.  The  comedy  of  manners,  whether  con- 
veyed through  the  drama  by  a  Congreve  or  through  the  novel  by 
a  Jane  Austen,  flourishes  only  in  the  midst  of  decorous,  highly 

*  The  reader  may  wish  to  know  also  certain  books  which  can  hardly  be 
included  in  this  rather  inadequate  outline:  The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head 
(1897)  f°r  ^ts  superb  character  study;  New  Leaf  Mills  (1913)  for  its  idyllic 
pictures  of  semi-pioneer  life  in  early  Ohio;  and  the  autobiographies,  espe- 
cially Years  of  My  Youth  (1916),  for  their  personal  charm. 
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artificial  societies  where  social  conduct  is  presumed  to  conform 
to  a  standard  of  good  taste.  Comedy  of  this  sort  proposes  to  amuse 
the  reader  by  exhibiting  those  follies  and  foibles  in  which  im- 
perfect human  nature  departs  from  the  accepted  standard  of 
manners.  It  proposes  also  to  serve  as  a  corrective;  comedians  from 
Aristophanes  to  Shaw  have  aimed  to  chasten  folly  and  thereby  to 
aid  in  civilizing  mankind.  In  the  politely  Victorian  circles  about 
Boston  and  among  American  expatriates  abroad,  Howells  dis- 
covered a  society  admirably  suited  to  treatment  in  the  comedy 
of  manners.  Here  the  individual's  conduct  was  subject  to  a  dual 
control:  that  exercised  by  bourgeois,  Victorian  standards  of  re- 
spectability, and  that  exercised  by  the  N.ew  England  conscience, 
whose  vagaries  continually  interested  and  sometimes  amazed  the 
western-born  Howells.  Here,  too,  it  was  possible  to  study  the 
contrasts  between  differing  degrees  and  kinds  of  sophistication. 
The  newly  rich  manufacturer  could  be  brought  into  instructive 
contrast  with  the  Brahmin;  a  strait-laced  Puritan  girl  could  be 
studied  side  by  side  with  an  Italianized  expatriate. 

An  excellent  example  of  Howells's  comedy  of  manners,  though 
not  one  of  his  very  strongest  novels,  is  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook 
(1879).  In  this  story,  Lydia  Blood,  a  simple  upcountry  girl,  proves 
to  be  the  only  woman  on  board  the  Aroostook  on  a  voyage  to 
Trieste.  Two  Bostonian  gentlemen,  Dunham  and  Staniford,  end- 
lessly and  ridiculously  discuss  their  scruples  about  making  friends 
with  Lydia.  Staniford,  though  desperately  in  love  with  her,  finally 
decides  that  it  would  be  ungentlemanly  to  propose  until  she  is 
placed  under  the  "protection"  of  her  aunt  in  Venice.  Once  Lydia 
is  safely  in  Venice,  the  comedy  becomes  even  more  amusing,  for 
neither  Lydia  nor  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Erwin,  can  understand  the 
other's  social  code.  Mrs.  Erwin  is  shocked  at  Lydia's  attending 
church  without  a  chaperon;  Lydia  is  equally  shocked  at  her 
aunt's  attending  the  opera  instead  of  the  church  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Lydia  stiffens  to  rigidity  on  learning  that  the  Countess 
Tatocka  enjoys  a  cavalier  servente  as  well  as  a  husband;  Mrs.  Er- 
win is  on  pins  lest  the  facts  about  Lydia's  unconventional  voyage 
should  become  known  in  Madame  Tatocka's  circle.  Here,  evi- 
dently, Howells  has  created  a  sparkling  comedy  of  manners, 
which  plays  amusingly  over  the  surface  of  life  and  exposes  some 
of  the  less  serious,  more  entertaining  follies  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Not  so  pure  a  type  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  but  a  stronger 
novel,  is  Indian  Summer  (1886).  Theodore  Colville,  an  Indiana 
newspaper  man  who  has  retired  in  his  early  forties,  meets  in 
Florence,  Italy,  an  attractive  widow  of  his  own  age,  Mrs.  Bowen, 
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and  her  beautiful  young  ward,  Imogene  Graham.  Imogene,  who 
has  learned  from  Mrs.  Bowen  of  Colville's  youthful  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  and  who  is  fascinated  by  his  superior  poise,  is  sacri- 
ficially  willing  to  marry  him  to  compensate  for  his  lost  romance. 
Mrs.  Bowen  loves  him  more  tenderly,  more  wisely,  and,  as  it 
proves,  more  lastingly.  In  Howells's  hands,  this  complication  de- 
velops with  the  utmost  naturalness;  and  every  action,  every  bit  of 
dialogue,  though  as  natural  as  life  itself,  tells  in  the  exposition  of 
character  or  in  the  advancement  of  the  story.  While  handling  a 
situation  that  might  easily  have  lapsed  into  the  broadly  ridiculous 
or  the  sentimental,  Howells  preserves  admirably  the  difficult, 
even  temper  of  well-bred  comedy.  Above  all,  he  proves  himself 
a  master  of  dialogue.  If  his  characters  are  incapable  of  the  subtle 
verbal  fencings  of  Henry  James's,  they  are  superior  in  the  play 
of  wit  and  humor.  Their  badinage,  compliment,  and  raillery  are 
always  amusing,  and  sometimes  brilliant. 

Studies  in  Character  and  Ethics.  While  Howells  was  master- 
ing the  comedy  of  manners,  he  was  not  neglecting  more  serious 
forms  of  realism.  If  he  is  the  American  counterpart  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten in  wit,  he  is  the  counterpart  of  Turgenev  or  George  Eliot  in 
his  serious  interest  in  the  realities  of  human  character— especially 
in  character  face  to  face  with  ethical  problems.  This  weightier 
interest  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  two  books  by 
which  he  is  most  generally  known:  A  Modern  Instance  (1882)  and 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  (1885). 

A  Modern  Instance  is  the  story  of  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
which  is  wrecked  by  the  husband's  desertion,  and  finally  ends  in 
divorce.  Out  of  half  a  dozen  planes  on  which  the  story  might 
have  been  pitched— from  cynical  comedy  to  romantic  sentimen- 
tality—Howells  chose  that  of  a  sincere  interest  in  human  nature 
and  in  the  solution  of  moral  problems.  Human  nature  is  repre- 
sented in  a  group  of  characters  limned  with  such  complete  clear- 
ness that  we  as  readers  accept  them  as  real  people,  with  no 
thought  of  the  deliberate  art  that  produced  them.  The  impetu- 
ous, passionate  Marcia  Gaylord;  her  self-indulgent  husband, 
Bartley  Hubbard;  her  father,  the  rugged  old  Squire;  her  uncon- 
fessed  lover,  Ben  Halleck— all  these  are  not  merely  characters  of 
fiction,  but  actual  people  whom  we  have  known  in  the  flesh,  with 
whom  we  have  suffered,  and  from  whose  experiences  we  have 
gained  in  wisdom  and  sympathy. 

In  the  talk  of  these  people,  questions  of  ethics— such  as  the 
social  function  of  the  press— come  up  quite  naturally  for  discus- 
sion. Of  these  questions,  that  of  divorce  is,  naturally,  the  chief. 
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Because  of  his  love  for  Marcia,  Halleck  is  appropriately  made  the 
spokesman  for  greater  freedom  in  divorce;  his  friend  Atherton, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  made  the  spokesman  for  the  most  rigid  ideals 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Having  thus  presented  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  well  as  illustrated  it  in  his  plot,  Howells 
leaves  it,  with  characteristic  impartiality,  unsettled.  In  the  light 
of  these  discussions  among  Howells's  people,  it  is  plain  that  A 
Modern  Instance  was  intended  not  merely  as  an  objective  study 
in  character,  but  as  a  problem  novel,  comparable  to  the  problem 
plays  of  Ibsen. 

The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  Howells's  most  popular  novel,  es- 
tablished in  fiction  a  character  peculiarly  American— the  self- 
made  business  man.  Through  the  exploitation  of  a  paint  mine 
found  on  his  father's  farm,  Lapham  has  become  a  millionaire 
manufacturer.  But  when  the  son  of  an  old  Boston  family  comes  to 
love  his  daughter,  Lapham  finds  that  wealth  brings  difficult  prob- 
lems as  well  as  advantages.  The  efforts  of  the  patrician  and  ple- 
beian families  to  adjust  to  each  other  afford  a  study  in  the  contact 
of  different  kinds  of  sophistication— a  study  done  on  a  more  seri- 
ous plane  than  that  of  the  comedy  of  manners.  Meanwhile,  in 
another  field,  Lapham's  character  is  subjected  to  test  after  test. 
His  new  house  burns  uninsured;  his  wife,  through  a  misunder- 
standing, temporarily  loses  confidence  in  him;  he  makes  an  un- 
fortunate loan  to  a  former  partner;  and  his  business  finally  fails. 
Nevertheless,  when  tempted  to  recoup  himself  by  dishonesty, 
Lapham  manfully  "rises,"  resists,  gives  up  his  business,  and  on 
the  verge  of  old  age  starts  life  anew  on  his  ancestral  farm.  In  his 
acumen,  his  kindliness,  and  his  rugged  honesty,  Lapham  stands 
for  the  best  in  the  old-fashioned  individualistic  business  man— 
a  type  whose  doom  was  already  sealed  by  the  growth  of  cor- 
porate enterprise.  The  novel  in  which  he  figures  is  thus,  like  A 
Modern  Instance,  a  solid  record  of  American  reality;  but,  again 
like  its  predecessor,  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  problem  novel, 
portraying  human  nature  face  to  face  with  difficult  questions  of 
ethics.  Was  Lapham's  failure,  as  he  thought,  an  inevitable  retri- 
bution for  his  having  dealt  ungenerously  with  his  partner?  Or 
was  this  conviction  of  Lapham's  only  another  vagary  of  the  un- 
accountable New  England  conscience?  Howells,  as  usual,  refuses 
to  commit  himself  in  regard  to  the  ethical  problem  which  he  has 
posed. 

Studies  in  Economics.  In  1885,  one  of  the  turning-points  in 
Howells's  life  came  with  his  engagement  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  Harper's,  a.  step  which  finally  brought  about  his  removal  from 
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New  England  to  New  York.  Always  interested  in  things  Amer- 
ican, always  humane  and  sensitive,  Howells  responded  to  the 
larger  world  of  industrialism,  now  opened  to  his  eyes,  with  a  deep 
concern  over  the  class  war  waged  by  capital  and  labor.  A  traction 
strike  in  New  York,  and  the  unfair  conviction  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists  in  connection  with  the  Haymarket  Riot  of  1886,  com- 
bined to  bring  Howells  to  a  spiritual  crisis  which  materially 
changed,  for  several  years,  the  substance  of  his  work.  Acquainted 
with  the  single-tax  program  of  George's  Progress  and  Poverty,  in- 
terested in  the  Utopian  socialism  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward, familiar  with  the  young  radical,  Hamlin  Garland,  and 
moved  by  the  ethical  earnestness  of  his  great  foreign  master, 
Tolstoy,  Howells  took  in  his  own  mind  the  decisive  step  of  aban- 
doning the  capitalistic  system  in  favor  of  a  Utopian  socialism. 
Correspondingly,  he  adapted  his  method  of  fiction— objective 
realism  tinged  with  the  study  of  moral  problems— to  the  por- 
traiture of  human  life  as  shaped  by  the  huge  energies  of  the  ma- 
chine age.  In  place  of  the  scruples  of  the  New  England  conscience, 
he  substitutes  the  far-flung  spectacle  of  class  war. 

This  transition  in  Howells's  interests  is  illustrated  in  A  Hazard 
of  New  Fortunes  (1890).  At  first  glance,  this  novel  appears  to  be 
only  another  of  his  studies  in  the  commonplace;  indeed,  the 
house  hunting  of  Basil  and  Isabel  March  is  usually  regarded  as 
his  best  work  in  the  realism  of  everyday  life.  Gradually,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  measure  of  Howells's  characters  is  to  be  taken 
not  so  much  by  their  action  upon  each  other  as  by  their  response 
to  the  spectacle  of  class  warfare,  and  more  specifically  to  a  traction 
strike  similar  to  the  one  Howells  had  observed  in  New  York.  The 
characters  are  so  chosen  as  to  represent  a  wide  variety  of  atti- 
tudes toward  industrialism.  There  is  the  rich  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  oil  man,  Dryfoos,  whose  philosophy  is  that  business  is  a 
matter  of  "dog  eat  dog,  anyway."  There  is  the  radical  socialist, 
Lindau,  who  is  mortally  wounded  in  a  picketing  brawl.  There  are 
Conrad  Dryfoos  and  Margaret  Vance,  who  forego  the  luxury  of 
their  homes  for  social  service  in  the  tenements.  There  is  the  tem- 
peramental artist,  Angus  Beaton,  who  thinks  of  the  strike  only  as 
an  inconvenience  to  his  comfort;  the  newspaperman,  Fulkerson, 
who  enjoys  the  excitement  with  the  gusto  of  a  true  gossip.  Above 
all,  there  is  Basil  March,  who,  acting  as  Howells's  spokesman, 
denounces  competitive  capitalism  for  its  failure  to  offer  eco- 
nomic security,  and  advocates  the  peaceable  change  of  the  system 
by  the  democratic  exercise  of  the  ballot. 

The  impression  made  by  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  is,  how- 
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ever,  not  as  radical  as  the  author's  fundamental  enmity  to  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  would  indicate.  Howells's  realism,  honest 
though  it  was,  was  not  adequate  to  portray  either  his  own  deep 
earnestness,  or  the  crude  energies  of  industrial  warfare.  The  pro- 
letariat, with  whom  Howells  sympathized,  never  emerge  as  liv- 
ing characters  in  his  fiction,  but  are,  at  best,  represented  by  hu- 
manitarian spokesmen  from  among  the  patricians  or  bourgeoisie. 
Nor  is  the  decorous  gentility  of  Howells's  manner  ever  ruffled  by 
even  the  rudest  gusts  of  industrial  strife.  In  short,  though  How- 
ells perceived  large  areas  of  raw,  undisciplined,  but  energetic 
urban  life,  he  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  transcribe  them; 
so  that  he  remains  essentially  a  realist  of  the  drawing  room,  in 
whose  work  the  intelligent  observation  of  the  commonplace 
must  compensate  as  best  it  can  for  the  want  of  the  broadest  range 
and  of  ultimate  power. 

The  Case  for  Realism.  To  recognize  Howells's  limitations, 
however,  need  not  lessen  the  reader's  respect  for  his  solid  achieve- 
ment. With  reference  to  his  time,  both  his  theory  and  practice  in 
fiction  were  novel  to  the  point  of  radicalism.  Naturally,  Howells 
did  not  proceed  so  far  without  making  out  a  case  for  the  realism 
which  he  practiced.  As  a  critic,  he  became  a  special  pleader  in  the 
cause  of  realism.  Realism  he  defined  as  "nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  truthful  treatment  of  material";  and  he  would  have  a 
novel  judged  primarily  by  the  standards  of  simplicity,  natural- 
ness, and  honesty.  Truthfulness,  he  holds,  demands  that  the 
novelist  be  concerned  with  the  commonplace  rather  than  the  ex- 
traordinary; that  he  abandon  the  "moving  accident,"  front  the 
everyday  world,  and  "catch  the  charm  of  its  work-worn,  care- 
worn, brave,  kindly  face."  The  realist  in  America,  Howells  fur- 
thermore holds,  should  be  as  American  as  he  unconsciously  can; 
and,  since  America  has  not  yet  experienced  the  profound  social 
sufferings  of  overpopulated  Europe,  truthfulness  does  not  de- 
mand of  him  the  depressing  realism  of  a  Zola  or  Dostoievsky. 
Truthfulness  and  a  quest  for  what  is  proportionately  representa- 
tive do  demand  that  the  novelist  avoid  giving  undue  attention  to 
indecency,  or  to  illicit  love,  and  that  he  hold  faithfully  to  the 
generally  decent  average  of  American  life.  It  demands,  more- 
over, that  the  novelist  be  interested  in  portraying  human  nature 
rather  than  in  rehashing  the  timeworn,  conventional,  often  re- 
peated plots.  "The  novelist's  main  business  is  to  possess  his  reader 
with  a  due  conception  of  his  characters  and  the  situations  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  If  he  does  more  or  less  than  this  he 
equally  fails."  And  in  the  portrayal  of  character,  the  novelist 
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should  work  with  complete  objectivity,  never  interposing  his 
own  personality  between  his  characters  and  his  readers. 

In  the  creation  of  a  taste  for  realism,  Howells  wielded  an  ap- 
preciable, though  slowly  fructifying,  influence.  Through  his  own 
practice  in  the  novel,  through  volumes  such  as  Criticism  and  Fic- 
tion (1891),  and  through  essays  and  book  reviews  in  three  lead- 
ing magazines,  he  helped  awaken  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ex- 
plorations of  reality  made  by  the  novelists  of  two  continents. 
One  of  the  few  liberals  who  are  glad  for  others  to  go  beyond  them 
in  liberalism,  he  spoke  out  again  and  again  in  behalf  of  men  like 
Zola  and  Hamlin  Garland  and  Frank  N orris,  who  were  being 
denounced  for  the  practice  of  a  realism  more  daring  and  less 
genteel  than  Howells's  own.  Though  he  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned as  James  with  niceties  of  technique,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  raised  appreciably  the  American  understanding  of 
the  novel  as  an  art  form.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Carl  Van 
Doren,  that  his  influence  as  editor  and  critic  was  so  extensive  that 
he  "amounts  almost  to  a  literary  movement"  in  himself. 

777.  Humanitarian  Protest:  Hamlin  Garland 

(1860-1940) 

Early  Life  and  Influences.  In  the  early  nineties,  Howells, 
ready  as  usual  to  stand  sponsor  for  a  promising  realist  of  dubious 
popularity,  called  the  attention  of  his  public  to  a  volume  of  short 
stories  produced  by  a  young  Westerner,  Hamlin  Garland.  Recog- 
nizing the  earnest  social  purpose  that  underlay  Garland's  work 
in  Main-Travelled  Roads,  Howells  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
young  artist  would  not  be  lost  in  the  propagandist.  This  hope, 
as  it  proved,  was  not  altogether  to  be  realized;  nevertheless,  even 
in  the  stories  of  Main-Travelled  Roads,  American  realism  had  al- 
ready entered  a  new  phase,  and  had  conquered  for  our  literature 
a  new  area  of  life. 

Had  Garland  not  become  a  crusader  for  social  justice,  his  biog- 
raphy would  read  like  a  typical  success  story.  He  was  born  into  a 
Midwestern  farming  family,  originally  from  New  England,  which 
followed  the  successive  advances  of  the  frontier  from  Wisconsin 
to  Iowa,  from  Iowa  to  the  Dakotas.  As  a  boy  he  plowed  all  day  on 
the  prairie,  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  an  old-fashioned 
elementary  school,  and  attended  an  old-fashioned  academy  in  a 
neighboring  town.  While  a  young  man,  he  worked  his  way  across 
the  continent  as  a  carpenter;  and,  having  carefully  put  by  his  sav- 
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ings,  he  stopped  in  Boston  with  the  intention  of  entering  Har- 
vard. Instead,  his  courage  failing  him,  he  settled  down  in  a  cheap 
room  for  a  winter  of  intensive,  self-directed  reading.  If  by  this 
method  he  missed  the  systematic  training  offered  by  a  university, 
he  at  least  discovered  the  English  philosophers  of  natural  science, 
particularly  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  determin- 
istic literary  historian  Taine,  and  the  American  and  European 
realists,  particularly  Howells.  Not  many  years  later  he  discovered, 
in  person,  the  brilliant  protagonist  of  economic  reform,  Henry 
George,  and,  in  so  doing,  discovered  also  the  most  poignant  vein 
of  feeling  that  was  ever  to  appear  in  his  writings— his  passion  for 
social  justice.  As  Garland  remained  in  Boston,  he  gradually  made 
acquaintances,  became  a  lecturer  at  a  neighboring  academy,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  as  a  free-lance  critic  and  scholar. 

Garland's  Short  Stories.  Garland's  development  as  a  crea- 
tive author  dates  from  a  visit  back  to  his  Western  home  in  1887. 
Separated  from  his  farm  life  by  his  years  in  Boston,  and  on  the 
verge  of  his  discipleship  to  Henry  George,  he  could  not  fail  to 
view  rural  life  in  a  new  perspective.  Studying  the  land  from  the 
windows  of  his  train,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  its  beauty, 
but  he  revolted  from  the  gracelessness  of  its  homes: 

The  lonely  box-like  farmhouses  on  the  ridges  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  me  like  the  dens  of  wild  animals.  The  lack  of  color,  of 
charm  in  the  lives  of  the  people  anguished  me.  I  wondered  why  I 
had  never  before  perceived  the  futility  of  woman's  life  on  a  farm. 

I  asked  myself,  "Why  have  these  stern  facts  never  been  put 
into  our  literature  as  they  have  been  used  in  Russia  and  in 
England?  Why  has  this  land  no  storytellers  like  those  who  have 
made  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  illustrious?" 

Back  home  in  the  Middle  Border,  he  found  no  idyllic  country- 
side, but  a  depressed,  wrathful  community  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic forces  which  neither  he  nor  they  clearly  understood— the 
exhaustion  of  the  frontier,  the  speculative  exploitation  of  the 
public  domain,  and,  above  all,  the  world-wide  eddies  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  determined  by  the  machine  age.  Indig- 
nant at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  repelled  by  the  squalid  futility 
of  their  lives,  Garland  began  at  once  to  record  his  new  interpre- 
tation of  farm  life  in  fiction.  A  few  radical  journals,  chiefly  the 
Arena,  opened  their  columns  to  his  brutally  stern  portrayals;  and 
these  stories,  together  with  others  that  were  too  radical  even  for 
the  Arena,  he  later  collected  into  the  two  volumes,  Main-Trav- 
elled Roads  (1891)  and  Prairie  Folks  (1893). 
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In  these  grim  stories,  American  realism  first  escaped  complete- 
ly from  the  restraints  of  the  genteel  tradition,  and  for  the  first 
time  faced  with  entire  candor  the  sordid  realities  of  the  average 
American  rural  life.  Here  are  no  idyllic,  Whittier-like  reminis- 
censes  of  childhood,  no  roseate  idealizations  of  rural  virtue.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  are  pictures  of  unremitting  struggle  with  a 
poverty  and  toil  that  break  the  body  and  dwarf  the  soul.  In  "Up 
the  Coolly,"  a  prematurely  aged  man  refuses  to  be  released  from 
the  burdens  of  the  farm,  bitterly  conscious  that,  within  his  cramp- 
ing environment,  his  spiritual  atrophy  has  already  proceeded  too 
far.  In  "A  Branch  Road,"  a  woman,  who  is  being  broken  by  the 
drudgery  and  spiritual  ugliness  of  her  home,  abandons  her  hus- 
band for  a  finely  considerate  lover— and  the  author  nowhere  con- 
demns her.  In  "Sim  Burns'  Wife,"  the  forgotten  man— and  wom- 
an—wearily carry  on  the  burdens  which  it  costs  less  to  bear  than 
to  throw  off.  The  two,  man  and  wife,  are  photographed  with 
merciless  accuracy: 

The  man  thrust  his  dirty,  naked  feet  into  his  huge  boots,  and, 
without  washing  his  face  or  combing  his  hair,  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  do  his  chores.  .  . . 

No  grace  had  come  or  ever  could  come  into  his  life.  Back  of 
him  were  generations  of  men  like  himself,  whose  main  business 
had  been  to  work  hard,  live  miserably,  and  beget  children  to 
take  their  places  when  they  died.  .  .  . 

Lucretia  Burns  had  never  been  handsome,  even  in  her  days  of 
early  girlhood,  and  now  she  was  middle-aged,  distorted  with 
work  and  childbearing,  and  looking  faded  and  worn  as  one  of 
the  boulders  that  lay  beside  the  pasture  fence.  .  .  . 

She  rose  from  the  cow's  side  at  last,  and  taking  her  pails  of 
foaming  milk,  staggered  toward  the  gate.  The  two  pails  hung 
from  her  lean  arms,  her  bare  feet  slipped  on  the  filthy  ground, 
her  greasy  and  faded  calico  dress  showed  her  tired  and  swollen 
ankles,  and  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  mercilessly  on  her  neck  and 
bedded  themselves  in  her  colorless  hair. 

Garland's  pages,  in  short,  do  not  make  agreeable  parlor  en- 
tertainment; but  they  make  immensely  significant  reading.  In 
them  our  realism  began  its  exploration  of  those  ruder,  cruder, 
and  even  repulsive  phases  of  life  which  make  up  such  a  regret- 
tably large  proportion  of  the  human  story.  Such  literature  does 
not,  of  course,  give  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word. 
The  motive  of  the  authors  and  readers  may  be  scientific  curiosity; 
or  it  may  be— and  in  Garland's  case  chiefly  was— the  humanitarian 
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spirit.  By  portraying  the  sufferings  of  victims  of  society,  Garland 
would  protest  against  social  injustice  and  awaken  the  public  to 
the  need  of  reform. 

Vigorous  and  historically  important  as  Garland's  stories  are, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  more  than  one,  he  successfully  com- 
bines propaganda  and  art.  That  one  story  is  "Under  the  Lion's 
Paw."  As  an  economic  tract,  "Under  the  Lion's  Paw"  dramatizes 
Henry  George's  teaching  that  exploitive,  speculative  holdings  in 
land  are  the  principal  cause  of  economic  suffering.  Haskins,  a 
tenant  farmer,  works  like  a  fiend  to  improve  the  rented  farm  he 
hopes  to  buy  from  a  land  speculator,  only  to  be  charged  for  his 
own  improvements  and  to  be  forced  to  sign  a  mortgage  reducing 
him  to  virtual  slavery.  As  a  piece  of  art,  the  story  dramatizes  a 
theme  of  universal  interest— the  struggle  to  "get  ahead"— and 
dramatizes  it  so  successfully  that  it  leaves  with  the  reader,  as  does 
all  worthy  literature,  the  enrichment  of  a  vivid  and  significant 
experience. 

The  career  so  decisively  begun  in  Main-Travelled  Roads  was 
not  so  decisively  prosecuted.  More  than  any  contemporary  author 
of  equal  promise,  Garland  came  to  suffer  from  indirection.  He 
could  never  quite  decide  whether  he  was  reformer,  radical  critic, 
objective  realist,  biographer,  or  local  colorist  of  the  Rockies.  As 
a  reformer,  he  wrote  a  vigorous  piece  of  propaganda  in  Jason  Ed- 
wards (1891);  as  a  critic,  the  plea  for  originality  and  truthfulness 
in  Crumbling  Idols  (1 894);  as  an  objective  realist,  Rose  of  Dutch- 
er's  Coolly  (1895);  as  a  biographer,  Ulysses  Grant,  His  Life  and 
Character  (1898);  and  as  a  local  colorist,  the  vivid  romance  en- 
titled Hesper  (1903).  Meanwhile,  being  none  the  less  a  warm- 
hearted, agreeable  person  for  all  the  grimness  of  his  stories,  he 
was  making  the  acquaintance  of  everyone  worth  knowing  in 
literary  America  and  England— Howells,  Clemens,  Stephen 
Crane,  Henry  Adams,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  James,  and 
numerous  others— with  many  of  whom  he  formed  lasting  ties. 
Nevertheless,  not  for  twenty-five  years  after  his  first  brilliant 
period  did  imagination,  absolute  knowledge,  deep  feeling,  and 
sinewy  style  again  unite  to  produce  a  work  of  lasting  merit. 

Autobiography  and  Reminiscence.  Such  a  fusion  did  occur, 
however,  in  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  ( 1 9 1 7),  an  autobiography 
relating  Garland's  life  through  his  first  literary  period,  but  so 
rich  in  reference  and  background  that  it  is  no  less  than  the  record 
of  an  era  in  American  history.  The  Garlands,  in  their  series  of 
removes  westward,  are  a  type  of  the  rural  family  of  the  Middle 
West,  advancing  in  the  wake  of  the  frontier  to  Iowa  and  the 
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Dakotas.  The  author  himself,  in  his  passage  from  a  rural  boyhood 
on  the  prairie  to  a  manhood  in  Chicago,  typifies  the  passage  of 
America  from  an  agrarian  nation,  with  an  open  frontier,  into  a 
huge  beehive  of  industrialism.  Here  in  Garland's  autobiography, 
too,  are  the  stormy  class  conflicts  which  attended  this  transition. 
With  one  hand  the  story  grips  the  agrarian  revolt,  as  it  expressed 
itself  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  free-silver  agitation,  and  pop- 
ulism. With  the  other,  it  encloses  the  awakening  of  the  national 
conscience  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  slums,  as  it  reflects  the  anti- 
poverty  crusade  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  and  the  single-tax 
program  of  Henry  George.  The  materials  of  the  book  are  in  large 
part  those  of  Main-Travelled  Roads  and  Prairie  Folks,  but  the 
bitterness  of  these  early  stories  is  now  subdued  in  the  mellow 
light  of  historical  perspective.  Because  of  its  controlled  artistry, 
but  still  more  because  of  it  sheer  opulence  in  typically  American 
life,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  is  already  securely  established 
as  a  national  classic. 

The  same  universality  of  interest  does  not  attach  to  Garland's 
later  autobiographical  works— A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border 
(1921),  Roadside  Meetings  (1930),  Companions  on  the  Trail 
(1931),  and  others— in  all  of  which  Garland  relates  genially  his 
innumerable  contacts  with  American  and  British  personages. 
These  books,  recording  as  they  do  the  literary  milieu  of  Garland's 
generation,  will  probably  maintain  an  interest  only  for  the 
special  student  or  amateur  of  that  period,  not  for  the  general 
reader.  So  far  as  our  literature  in  general  is  concerned,  Garland 
remains  of  importance  as  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Border,  re- 
cording in  artistic  prose  one  of  the  great  eras  of  American  devel- 
opment; and  as  the  young  rebel  of  the  early  nineties,  breaking 
with  crude,  powerful  assault  the  hold  of  the  genteel  tradition 
over  our  realism. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Heralds  of  the  Modern  Temper 

/.  Precursors  of  the  Naturalistic  Revolt:  Crane, 
N  orris,  and  London 

The  Persistence  of  Romantic  Taste.  Notwithstanding 
Howells's  intelligent  pleading  in  the  cause  of  realism,  the  taste  of 
the  American  public  long  continued  to  demand  the  customary 
romantic  fiction.  As  late  as  1893,  David  Copperfield  and  Ivanhoe 
were  the  two  most  widely  read  novels  in  America,  and  General 
Lew  Wallace's  rococo  romance,  The  Prince  of  India,  was  being 
received  with  enthusiasm.*  Nevertheless,  this  pretentious  ro- 
manticism, when  seen  in  historical  perspective,  appears  less  im- 
portant than  the  work  of  three  young  radicals  whose  earliest  writ- 
ings were  almost  unnoticed.  Stephen  Crane,  Frank  N orris,  and 
Jack  London  had  to  fight  sturdily  to  overcome  popular  neglect; 
and  in  the  course  of  their  struggle  they  laid  the  groundwork  for 
twentieth-century  types  of  realism  that  differed  radically  from 
their  nineteenth-century  forerunners.  Instead  of  becoming 
novelists  of  comedy  and  ethical  problems,  like  Howells,  or  of 
humanitarian  protest,  like  Garland,  these  young  men  became 
naturalists,  comparable  to  Theodore  Dreiser. 

The  Meaning  of  "Naturalism."  Naturalism,  as  it  developed 
in  the  latter  nineteenth  century,  is  a  by-product  of  the  scientific 
spirit.  One  of  its  motives  is  a  scientific  curiosity  about  human 
nature  in  all  phases,  pleasant  and  unpleasant.  The  naturalist 
applies  to  human  life,  moreover,  the  concept  of  scientific  ma- 
terialism. To  him,  man  is  not  a  complex  intelligence,  controlling 
his  destiny  by  free  will.  Man  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  machine  con- 
trolled either  by  the  inner  constraints  of  instinct  and  passion,  or 
by  the  outer  constraints  of  environment  and  circumstance.  From 

*  Herbert  Edwards,  "Howells  and  the  Controversy  over  Realism  in  Amer- 
ica," American  Literature,  III,  237-248  (November,  1931). 
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this  point  of  view,  human  life  appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  the 
automatic  processes  of  the  physical  universe.  The  consistent  nat- 
uralist is,  therefore,  a  determinist,  who  holds  that  men's  deeds 
are  commonly  conditioned  by  physical  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol. In  a  philosophy  which  so  reduces  the  action  of  free  will, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  place  for  moral  judgment;  right  and  wrong 
alike  fall  into  perspective  as  parts  of  the  uncontrollable  processes 
of  the  cosmos.  And  as  naturalism  opposes  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
moral  self-control,  so  it  opposes  those  ideals  of  gentility  which 
had  so  long  dominated  American  letters.  If  the  naturalist  is  to 
render  man  faithfully,  he  must  study  man  not  only  in  the  pulpit 
and  drawing  room,  but  in  the  sweatshop  or  the  brothel  or  the 
mud-filled  trenches  of  war— areas  of  life  whither  the  genteel 
novel  dared  not  venture. 

Scientific  materialism,  in  the  new  milieu  of  the  machine  age, 
would  probably  have  produced  a  naturalistic  movement  in  Amer- 
ica quite  apart  from  the  influence  of  foreign  literatures.  As  it 
was,  however,  American  naturalists  had  before  them  constantly 
the  example  of  English  and  Russian  and  French  naturalists— par- 
ticularly Emile  Zola,  whose  influence  is  written  large  over  the 
rising  school  of  American  radicals.  And  as  the  name  of  Zola  had 
long  been  anathema  to  American  gentility,  so,  for  a  while,  were 
the  names  of  his  American  followers.  Naturalism  was,  in  truth, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  most  of  the  concepts  that  had  hitherto  con- 
trolled culture  in  the  United  States;  and,  as  its  exponents  be- 
came aggressive,  their  writings  took  on  the  character  of  a  literary 
revolt. 

Stephen  Crane  (1871-1900).  Stephen  Crane,  a  young  New 
York  reporter  of  Bohemian  disposition,  was  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  and  his  short  novel  Maggie  (privately  printed, 
1893;  published,  1896)  is  our  first  important  piece  of  naturalistic 
fiction.  Crane's  heroine,  Maggie,  a  slum  girl  who  is  potentially 
beautiful  and  pure,  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  brutality  of  her  en- 
vironment. She  is  spiritually  calloused  by  the  deadening  work  of 
a  sweatshop,  escapes  it  by  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  bartender, 
loses  him,  becomes  a  prostitute,  and  finally  takes  refuge  in  sui- 
cide. When  Crane  offered  this  naturalistic  tragedy  to  magazines 
and  publishers  in  1892,  every  door  was  closed  against  it;  so  that 
it  was  not  until  1896,  after  his  success  in  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  that  Maggie  could  be  published.  Clearly,  the  hostile 
neglect  with  which  Maggie  was  received  was  not  owing  to  Crane's 
use  of  the  theme  of  illicit  passion,  which  had  been  inoffensively 
treated  by  Hawthorne,  nor  to  his  revelation  of  the  squalor  of  the 
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slums,  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  a  dozen  social  work- 
ers. Crane  offended  rather  by  his  failure  to  assume  any  moral 
point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  stupid  brutalities  he  de- 
picted, as  well  as  by  his  insistence  that  readers  should  face  un- 
pleasant facts  instead  of  lulling  themselves  with  romantic  dreams. 
Yet  had  the  case  against  Maggie  rested  on  the  book's  intrinsic 
worth,  instead  of  its  violation  of  convention,  it  might  have  been 
a  good  one;  for,  after  all,  Maggie  is  by  no  means  a  great  novel.  It 
is  important  chiefly  as  a  landmark  in  the  rise  of  American  na- 
turalism. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  (1895)  remains  of  more  than  mere- 
ly historical  importance.  Here  Crane  applied  to  a  familiar  area  of 
fiction— the  Civil  War— the  unfamiliar  methods  of  naturalism, 
combined  with  a  still  more  novel  impressionism.  The  novel  car- 
ries the  reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  a  great  battle,  as 
that  battle  is  reflected  in  the  consciousness  of  a  young  Northern 
private,  Henry  Fleming.  The  highly  unified  point  of  view  is 
maintained  as  rigorously  as  in  any  novel  of  Henry  James.  The 
reader  knows  the  battle  only  as  Henry  Fleming  knows  it.  With 
Fleming,  he  goes  on  marches  whose  purpose  he  cannot  under- 
stand, fires  at  enemies  he  cannot  see,  watches  the  gory  slaughter 
about  him,  hears  the  din  of  cheers  and  cannonades,  and  finally 
marches  off  without  knowing  whether  his  army  has  lost  or  won. 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  in  short,  thoroughly  debunks  the 
picture  of  war  offered  by  the  chivalric  romancers;  and,  what  is 
more,  it  offers  an  experience  that  is  sufficiently  valuable  and 
authentic  in  its  own  right  to  establish  the  book  as  a  minor  classic 
among  intelligent  readers.  Such  authenticity  as  the  Red  Badge 
possesses  is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  Crane's  personal  experi- 
ences, for  when  he  wrote  the  book  he  had  never  smelled  powder. 
But  he  had  the  accounts  of  veterans  to  go  by;  he  had  excellent 
models  in  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  and  Zola's  La  Debacle;  and 
he  had,  above  all,  an  imagination  which  rendered  scene  after 
scene  with  the  most  vivid  intensity. 

Crane's  later  prose  is  not  equal  to  his  earlier.  Having  become 
a  war  correspondent,  he  too  often  allowed  his  writings  to  lapse 
into  journalism.  He  wrote  numerous  short  stories,  of  which  "The 
Open  Boat"  (1898),  a  brilliantly  impressionistic  tale  of  sea  ad- 
venture, is  deservedly  the  most  popular.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
transferred  his  literary  pioneering  from  prose  to  poetry.  Through 
Garland  and  Howells,  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
poems  of  Emily  Dickinson;  and  these  poems,  together  with  Whit- 
man's, may  have  prompted  him  to  his  break  with  poetic  con- 
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vention.  In  the  volumes  Black  Riders  (1895)  and  War  Is  Kind 
(1899)  he  discards  the  usual  metrical  forms.  Like  Whitman,  he 
employs  free  verse;  but  his  lines,  instead  of  reflecting  Whitman's 
sonorous  periods,  are  tuned  to  a  brevity  and  point  comparable 
to  Emily  Dickinson's. 

In  his  poems,  as  in  his  prose,  Crane  took  up  with  gusto  the  task 
of  deflating  the  accepted  American  mores.  "War  is  Kind,"  in  its 
unheroic,  ironic  treatment  of  battle,  is  the  poetic  counterpart  of 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  And  in  Crane's  poetry,  as  in  his 
prose,  the  dominant  ideas  are  those  of  naturalism.  His  rendering 
of  life  is  shaped  by  the  bewildered  bitterness  of  a  youth  who  feels 
himself  a  part  of  huge  impersonal  forces  whose  tendencies  no 
human  will  can  control,  no  human  mind  understand.  Both  his 
poetry  and  his  fiction  must  be  acknowledged,  if  measured  in 
terms  of  actual  achievement,  to  be  disappointingly  thin.  But 
Crane  is  less  memorable  as  a  producer  than  as  a  pioneer,  a  trail 
blazer  for  the  "New  Poetry"  and  the  naturalistic  fiction  of  the 
twentieth  century.  "Modern  American  fiction,"  according  to  the 
Van  Dorens,  "may  be  said  to  begin  with  Stephen  Crane." 

Frank  N orris  (1870-1902).  Frank  N orris,  in  comparison  with 
Crane,  completed  a  larger  body  of  substantial  work,  though  he 
was  less  consistently  a  pioneer  naturalist.  N orris's  background 
was  only  dubiously  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  literary 
radical.  He  came  of  a  well-to-do  family  of  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  attended  the  University  of  California,  studied  art  in 
Paris,  remained  a  year  in  graduate  study  at  Harvard,  and  finally 
discovered  his  true  profession  of  journalism  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Wave.  That  he  became  a  naturalist  is  owing  large- 
ly to  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Zola;  at  one  period,  ac- 
cording to  his  brother,  he  was  never  without  a  novel  of  Zola  in  his 
hand.  While  at  Harvard,  he  began,  under  Zola's  influence,  two 
naturalistic  novels:  Vandover  and  the  Brute  (unfinished;  pub- 
lished 1914)  and  McTeague  (finally  completed,  and  published  in 
1899).  Yet  it  was  not,  after  all,  the  authentically  scientific  natural- 
ism of  Zola  that  attracted  N orris;  it  was  rather  Zola's  largeness, 
his  fondness  for  "strong"  situations  and  violent  action.  Hence 
Norris  was  being  constantly  led  away  from  naturalism  into  a 
kind  of  romanticism,  a  romanticism  which,  revolting  against  the 
prudish  restraints  of  the  age,  exploited  the  adventures  and  the 
elemental  emotions  of  "red-blooded"  characters. 

N orris's  most  severely  naturalistic  study  is  the  grim  novel, 
McTeague.  The  very  setting  of  the  somber  story  is  dully  monoto- 
nous, composed  as  it  is  of  the  drab  bystreet  section  of  a  large  city. 
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The  principal  characters— an  unlicensed  dentist,  McTeague,  and 
his  wife,  Trina— are  of  the  unintelligent,  potentially  passionate 
type  so  often  employed  in  the  naturalistic  novel.  Both  setting  and 
characters  are  therefore  suited  to  a  deterministic  study,  showing 
how  the  lives  of  McTeague  and  Trina  are  governed  by  economic 
pressure  from  without,  and  by  the  interplay  of  desire,  hate,  and 
avarice  from  within.  Though  Norris  occasionally  uses  a  romantic 
symbolism  and  the  romantic  device  of  contrast,  McTeague  is  for 
the  most  part  severely  naturalistic.  The  author's  determinism, 
his  unconcern  over  the  moral  bearings  of  evil,  and  his  concern 
over  the  sordid  lives  outside  the  pale  of  literary  gentility— all 
these  traits  designate  McTeague  as  a  product  of  the  new  school. 

After  McTeague,  Norris's  love  of  breadth  and  virility  led  him 
to  work  on  broader  canvases.  He  was  ambitious  to  execute,  like 
Zola,  a  "big"  theme,  volumes  in  length,  continental  in  scope,  in 
which  he  might  draw  conclusions  from  "a  whole  congeries  of 
forces,  social  development,  race  impulses,"  and  devote  himself 
"not  to  the  study  of  men  but  of  man."  He  planned,  accordingly, 
a  trilogy  of  novels  which  should  deal  respectively  with  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  in  an  industry  of  continental 
importance— wheat.  Of  the  three  projected  novels,  Norris  lived 
to  complete  only  two:  The  Octopus  (1901)  and  The  Pit  (1903). 

Norris  chose  for  The  Octopus  a  subject  which  led  him  far  from 
the  conventional  situations  of  genteel  fiction,  and  close  to  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  elemental  struggle  for  existence.  The  plot 
hinges  on  the  fight  between  a  group  of  California  ranchers  and 
the  "Octopus"— the  "Pacific  and  Southwestern  Railroad"— for 
the  possession  of  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  valley.  Zolaesque  in  its 
bigness,  the  story  condenses  virtually  the  entire  economic  expe- 
rience of  its  generation.  Here  is  reflected  the  wasteful  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  which  had  been  parceled  out  wholesale 
to  speculators,  individual  and  corporate.  Here  is  reflected  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  classes  to  control  the  corrupt  practices  of 
unregulated  railroads;  here  is  also  the  fright  with  which  these 
same  classes  viewed  the  rapid  growth  of  monopolies.  And  about 
this  central  story  of  the  ranchers'  fight  with  the  railroad,  a  dozen 
minor  episodes  revolve.  A  complete  story  in  itself  might  be  made 
of  the  disintegration  of  Magnus  Derrick,  or  the  development  of 
Annixter  through  love,  or  the  desperate  criminality  of  Dyke,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Hooven  family,  or  the  mysticism  of  the 
shepherd,  Vanamee.  For  sheer  richness  of  abundant  life,  The 
Octopus  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  American  novels. 

Yet  not,  if  all  things  are  considered,  among  the  greatest.  From 
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the  small  company  of  masterpieces  of  fiction,  Norris's  opulent 
work  is  shut  out  by  three  defects:  First,  Norris  goes  halting  be- 
tween the  contradictory  opinions  of  determinism  and  moral 
order,  and  thus  loses  the  concentrated  force  of  either  viewpoint, 
taken  singly.  Second,  his  style  lacks  the  concentration  of  the  great- 
est art;  volubility  is  substituted  for  economy.  And,  deepest  of  all, 
Norris  lacks  the  imagination  of  the  greatest  creators,  so  that  he 
depends  too  often  on  mere  intensity,  on  vehemence,  rather  than 
on  controlled  power. 

The  Pit,  though  belonging  to  the  same  trilogy  as  The  Octopus, 
is  built  on  a  quite  different  plan.  The  action,  instead  of  being 
expanded  to  epic  breadth,  is  limited  to  a  single  plot  and  a  small 
group  of  characters.  Within  its  narrower  limits,  however,  The  Pit 
is  equally  successful  in  the  painting  of  the  American  scene.  Cur- 
tis Jadwin's  near-tragic  absorption  in  the  impossible  task  of  cor- 
nering wheat  is  the  vehicle  for  dozens  of  authentic  pictures  of 
Chicago— such  as  of  the  stormy  traffickings  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
—and  for  unforgettable  etchings  of  character,  such  as  that  of  the 
ruined  speculator,  Hargus.  Though  The  Pit  suffers  from  the 
same  weaknesses  as  The  Octopus,  it  possesses  unquestionable 
power  in  the  enduring  fundamentals  of  the  novel— in  clear-cut 
characterization;  in  the  dramatic,  lifelike  interplay  of  character 
with  character;  and  in  taut,  sometimes  breathless,  suspense.  More 
sensational,  more  gripping  than  the  stories  of  Howells  or  Gar- 
land, The  Pit  appealed  to  a  large  body  of  readers  and  become  one 
of  the  earliest  popular  triumphs  of  American  realism.  By  the 
more  critically  minded,  both  the  book  and  its  author  have  been 
looked  on  with  more  reserve.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that, 
among  all  the  young  pioneers  of  the  nineties,  Norris  was  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  the  proper  gifts  of  the  novelist.  More 
convincingly  than  either  Crane  or  London,  he  succeeds  in  show- 
ing us  an  actual,  substantial  world  in  which  actual,  credible  peo- 
ple live  according  to  credible  motives. 

Jack  London  (1876-1916).  Much  the  same  factors  that  created 
the  naturalistic  revolt  in  Crane  and  Norris,  shaped  it  also  in  the 
more  compellingly  energetic  personality  of  Jack  London.  Lon- 
don was,  more  outspokenly  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  a 
scientific  materialist,  deriving  from  Darwin  and  Huxley  and 
Spencer  his  interpretation  of  life  as  a  process  of  evolution  gov- 
erned by  the  struggle  for  survival.  Equally  with  Crane  and  Nor- 
ris, he  was  in  revolt  against  the  tradition  of  gentility  which  had 
so  long  dominated  American  letters,  but  he  went  beyond  them  in 
rebelling  also  against  the  social  class  which  had  sponsored  that 
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tradition.  Though  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  bourgeoisie,  he 
allied  himself  early  with  the  proletariat,  accepted  the  Marxian 
interpretation  of  society  as  a  class  struggle,  and  predicted  a  social- 
ist revolution. 

Even  more  than  N orris,  however,  London  was  distracted  from 
true  naturalism  by  his  love'  of  vigorous  action.  Intellectually,  he 
might  accept  the  scientific  outlook;  temperamentally,  he  inclined 
to  "red-blooded"  stories  and  a  "storm  and  stress"  romanticism. 
If  he  was  a  materialistic  proletarian,  he  was  also,  in  a  manner,  a 
frontiersman,  whose  adventurous  life  equipped  him  with  much 
of  his  material  for  fiction.  He  had  been  first  a  newspaper  boy  in 
Oakland,  California;  later  he  had  been,  or  claimed  to  have  been, 
"Prince  of  the  Oyster  Pirates,"  a  gang  of  young  ruffians  who 
operated  in  and  about  San  Francisco  Bay.  When  eighteen  years 
old,  he  shipped  on  a  sealing  voyage,  which  took  him  into  the  Pa- 
cific as  far  as  Japan  and  the  Bering  Sea.  Returning,  he  drifted 
from  job  to  job  until,  disgusted  with  overwork,  he  became  a 
tramp,  "riding  the  rods"  East,  shivering  houseless  in  city  parks, 
and  serving  prison  terms  for  vagrancy.  Thoroughly  frightened  by 
this  close-up  view  of  the  social  shambles,  London  resolved  to 
escape  the  social  pit  by  working  with  brain  instead  of  brawn.  By 
Herculean  cramming  he  prepared  himself  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  only  to  find  the  classes  too  slow-paced  to  suit 
his  consuming  energy.  Withdrawing  from  the  University,  he  was 
off  to  the  Klondike  during  the  gold  rush.  He  returned  with  no 
wealth,  indeed,  but  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  frontier 
locale  in  which  his  first  successes  in  fiction  were  to  be  won. 

From  childhood  London  had  had  a  devouring  interest  in 
books;  now,  he  set  himself,  with  unflagging,  dynamic  energy,  to 
the  task  of  becoming  an  author.  In  1900  his  first  volume,  a  group 
of  Alaskan  adventure  stories,  was  published.  In  1 903  appeared  his 
masterpiece,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  in  which  he  illustrated,  in  an 
Alaskan  setting,  the  biological  trait  of  atavism— that  is,  the  reap- 
pearance in  an  animal  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  its  remote 
ancestors.  The  civilized  dog,  Buck,  after  being  stolen  from  a  lux- 
urious home  in  southern  California,  is  sent  to  the  savage  en- 
vironment of  the  Far  North,  there  to  struggle  for  survival  under 
the  law  of  club  and  fang.  As  Buck  fights  his  way  to  leadership 
among  the  sleigh-dogs,  wild,  predatory  traits  of  his  ancestors,  al- 
ways latent  within  him,  are  awakened;  and  when  his  master, 
John  Thornton,  is  killed,  he  abandons  the  last  trace  of  human 
civilization  to  become  the  leader  of  a  wolf  pack. 

Such  a  primitive  story,  in  the  atmosphere  of  decadence  and 
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over-civilization  which  enveloped  the  turn-of-the-century  years, 
came  to  its  readers  as  a  bracing  wind.  Page  after  page,  as  they 
found,  is  filled  with  genuine  adventure— Perrault  and  Francois 
struggling  over  all  but  impossible  trails,  Buck  and  Spitz  battling 
to  the  death  for  leadership,  John  Thornton  being  rescued  from 
the  rapids.  Page  after  page  throbs  with  responsiveness  to  the 
pale,  savage  beauty  of  the  Far  North— snow  trails  and  frozen  lakes, 
swift  rivers,  forests  of  fir,  long  nights  with  the  aurora  borealis 
flashing  coldly  across  the  sky.  And  on  page  after  page,  London's 
vision  of  beauty  and  of  brutal  adventure  forms  itself  into  a  strong, 
rhythmical,  semi-poetic  style  which  more  than  anything  else  lifts 
The  Call  of  the  Wild  from  the  level  of  mere  entertainment  to 
that  of  true  literature. 

The  philosophy  of  The  Call  of  the  Wild  consists  in  a  glorifica- 
tion of  sheer  strength  and  cunning.  London's  hero  is— insofar  as 
human  traits  can  be  attributed  to  a  dog— a  savage  individualist, 
exulting  with  the  strength  of  the  strong  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, fighting  his  way  to  mastery  with  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
dominant  primordial  brute.  Doubtless  London  felt  an  instinctive 
sympathy  with  these  traits  in  human  nature.  Recurrently,  he 
tended  to  set  up  as  his  ideal  a  Nietzschean  superman  who,  moved 
by  a  resistless  will-to-power,  mastered  his  fellows  by  sheer  brute 
force.  But  this  brutal  individualism  was  only  one  of  several  cur- 
rents in  London's  thinking.  His  controlling  ideas  were  some- 
times not  individualistic,  but  collective.  If  he  knew  the  con- 
clusions of  Darwin,  he  knew  also  those  of  Karl  Marx,  who  re- 
garded society  as  a  struggle  not  among  individuals,  but  between 
classes,  in  which  the  proletariat  was  finally  to  be  victorious.  In 
the  common  aims  of  his  adopted  class,  London  could  often  suc- 
cessfully merge  his  individual  ends.  He  became  an  active  socialist 
agitator  and  propagandist,  lecturing  from  the  platform,  exposing 
the  degradation  of  the  slums  in  The  People  of  the  Abyss  (1903), 
and  preaching  the  dogma  of  class  conflict  in  The  War  of  the 
Classes  (1905).  Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  scientific  materialism, 
London  recognized  the  part  played  in  human  nature  by  idealism 
and  conscience;  by  "flashes  and  glimmerings,"  as  he  put  it,  "of 
something  finer  and  God-like."  Inclining  thus  to  collectivism, 
even  to  altruism,  yet  never  quite  able  to  reconcile  his  inner  de- 
bate, London  projected  his  dilemma  into  problem  novels  in 
which  the  individualistic  superman,  though  sympathetically 
treated,  is  finally  consigned  to  defeat. 

Of  these  problem  novels,  the  best  known,  though  emphatically 
not  the  best,  is  The  Sea  Wolf  (1904),  a  curious  hodgepodge  of 
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adventure,  philosophy,  and  plain  hokum,  in  which  the  Nietz- 
schean  materialist,  Wolf  Larsen,  finally  proves  to  be  less  of  a 
man  than  the  overcivilized  idealist,  Van  Weyden.  Similar  in 
theme,  but  stronger  in  execution,  is  Martin  Eden  (1909).  Here 
the  hero  is,  in  many  ways,  a  prototype  of  the  youthful  Jack  Lon- 
don. A  sailor  and  common  laborer,  Martin  Eden  tries,  as  London 
had  tried,  to  break  into  the  charmed  circle  of  authorship.  Like 
London,  he  is  moved  by  a  consuming  intellectual  curiosity;  like 
London,  he  performs  superhuman  feats  of  endurance  in  reading 
and  writing.  Like  London,  he  is  for  a  while  the  most  rejected 
author  in  America;  and,  like  London,  he  comes  while  conscious 
of  his  growing  powers  of  intellect  to  despise  the  bourgeoisie  who 
neglect  him.  Eden's  great  literary  "strike,"  which  nets  him  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  within  a  few  months,  differs  from  Lon- 
don's only  in  its  greater  concentration  in  time.  Martin  Eden,  in 
short,  wins  his  way  to  fame  and  wealth  as  a  Nietzschean  individ- 
ualist like  the  youthful  London  or  London's  hero  Buck,  batter- 
ing down  all  obstacles  and  by  sheer  energy  fighting  his  way  to 
mastery  in  his  chosen  field.  But  no  sooner  has  Eden  gathered  the 
fruits  of  success  than  they  begin  to  turn  to  ashes.  By  too  intense 
living  he  has  exhausted  the  will-to-live.  His  magnificent  body 
and  brain  become  flaccid.  He  can  neither  read,  nor  love,  nor  even 
remain  alert;  and,  after  a  last  effort  to  escape  his  lethargy  by  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he  voluntarily  gives  up  to  the 
sea  the  life  that  has  ceased  to  be  worth  while.  Before  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  superman  is  dead,  a  victim  of  his  own  intensity. 

Whether  accepting  or  rejecting  the  ideal  of  the  superman, 
London  is  equally  far  from  the  beaten  paths  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury authorship.  Into  a  literature  dominated  for  a  century  by 
standards  of  genteel  refinement,  he  brought  the  raw  brutality  of 
the  primitive  struggle  for  existence.  In  a  literature  written  by 
and  for  the  bourgeoisie,  he  sounded  the  battle  cry  of  the  prole- 
tariat. In  a  literature  devoted  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
man's  experience,  he  reemphasized  the  physical  basis  of  life  and 
appealed,  with  a  vigor  as  fresh  as  that  of  an  ocean  gale,  to  man's 
primitive  love  of  adventurous  action.  In  his  weaker  passages, 
London  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  little  better  than  the  authors  of 
the  popular  school  of  red-blooded  fiction  who  derive  from  him. 
At  his  best,  however,  he  is  of  value  for  his  immense,  driving 
energy,  for  his  intelligent  concern  over  social  evils,  for  his  ability 
to  convey  the  thrill  of  clean-limbed  action,  and  for  his  poetic  re- 
sponse to  the  beauties  of  primitive  landscape. 
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//.  The  Loss  of  Certainty:  Henry  Adams 

(1838-1918) 

Adams's  Life  and  Literary  Plans.  In  its  march  from  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  twentieth,  American  literature  was 
not  confined  to  a  single  road.  If  one  route  led  through  the 
boisterous  naturalism  of  Crane,  Norris,  and  London,  another  led 
through  the  skepticism  of  the  aging  historian,  Henry  Adams.  As 
a  skeptical  philosopher,  Adams  united  the  broadest  observation 
of  life  with  the  most  complete  inability  to  discover  any  intelligi- 
ble plan  in  human  existence.  A  native  New  Englander,  grandson 
of  one  president  and  great-grandson  of  another,  graduate  of 
Harvard,  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  developed  early 
into  a  student  of  affairs  and  man  of  the  world.  While  his  father 
served  as  our  minister  to  England  during  the  trying  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  Adams,  as  private  secretary  at  the  legation,  observed 
from  the  inside  the  workings  of  diplomacy.  Later,  as  a  journal- 
istic free  lance  at  Washington,  he  observed  the  debacle  of  nation- 
al politics  during  Grant's  regime.  As  a  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard,  he  came  to  know  intimately  a  historical  period  that 
afforded  the  most  suggestive  contrasts  with  his  own— the  Middle 
Ages.  Having  resigned  his  professorship,  he  lived  in  Washington, 
studying  American  history,  writing  or  helping  write  the  anony- 
mous novel  Democracy  (1880),  and  meeting  everybody  of  any 
political  or  diplomatic  importance  at  the  capital.  Never  a  tourist, 
he  yet  managed  to  see  a  surprising  amount  of  the  globe— the  Far 
West,  Mexico,  and  the  South  Seas;  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  and  Russia;  the  Mediterranean  countries  almost  en 
masse;  and  especially  England  and  France,  where  he  was  as 
much  at  home  as  in  Washington. 

Yet,  travel  and  observe  as  he  might,  Adams  could  nowhere 
discover  any  coherent  meaning  in  the  myriad  crosscurrents  of 
modern  life.  Still  seeking  some  intelligible  direction  or  develop- 
ment in  history,  he  turned  back  to  an  age  and  place  which,  he 
thought,  had  possessed  a  civilization  as  unified  as  that  of  the 
modern  world  was  diverse.  This  older  civilization  had  reached 
its  highest  development  in  France  in  the  two  centuries  between 
1050  and  1250.  Its  bond  of  unity  had  been  the  Catholic  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  its  chief  expression,  the  great  cathedrals, 
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such  as  those  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.  Contrasting 
these  two  centuries  with  his  own,  Adams  resolved  to  write  two 
books  which,  taken  together,  would  help  to  gauge  the  movement 
of  history  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  The  first 
was  to  be  known  as  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres:  a  Study  of 
Thirteenth  Century  Unity;  the  second,  as  The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams:  a  Study  of  Twentieth  Century  Multiplicity.  The 
first  was  privately  printed  in  1904  and  published  in  1913;  the 
second  was  privately  printed  in  1906  and  was  published  in  the 
year  of  the  author's  death,  1918. 

Adams  and  the  Age  of  Unity.  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Char- 
tres is,  on  the  surface,  a  series  of  descriptions  and  art  criticisms, 
in  which  the  author  tries  to  render  into  words  the  elusive  mean- 
ings of  medieval  religious  architecture.  To  Adams's  mind,  as  to 
John  Ruskin's,  art  was  no  superficial  thing;  it  was  rather  an  or- 
ganic product  of  the  whole  life  of  a  people.  Medieval  art  thus 
afforded  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the  study  of  the  entire  age— an 
age  of  simple,  creative  faith,  dominated  by  the  luminous  figure 
of  the  Virgin.  For  the  Virgin  was  then  the  central  object  of  man's 
adoration.  To  her  medieval  worshippers  she  was  loveliness;  she 
was  beauty;  she  was,  above  all  else,  a  universal  sympathy  in  which 
even  the  most  wayward  and  lawless  could  repose  with  confidence. 
To  Adams,  she  was,  besides  all  this,  a  mystical  Force  which,  even 
more  than  the  Christian  belief  in  the  Trinity,  had  for  two  cen- 
turies fused  the  minds  of  men  into  a  unified  faith.  No  such  unity, 
no  such  creative  faith  expressing  itself  in  beautiful  forms,  had 
since  been  known.  Confused  by  the  uncertainties  of  his  own 
time,  Adams  portrayed  the  Age  of  Unity  with  a  wistful  nostalgia, 
a  tender  longing,  which  gives  to  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres 
one  of  its  principal  charms. 

Adams  and  the  Age  of  Multiplicity.  If  Adams  looked  back 
on  the  Middle  Ages  somewhat  wistfully,  he  faced  his  own  chaotic 
era  with  a  world-weary  skepticism.  His  autobiography,  The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams,  reduces  itself  (so  far  as  its  principal 
theme  is  concerned)  to  a  series  of  object  lessons  in  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  life.  The  religious  spirit,  as  a  force  capable  of  effective- 
ly shaping  experience,  quietly  expired  within  him  before  he 
reached  manhood.  Whatever  belief  he  had  retained  in  a  bene- 
ficent God,  or  a  beneficent  Nature,  did  not  survive  the  peculiarly 
tragic  death  of  his  sister  in  1870.  His  observations  of  the  most 
powerful  group  of  statesmen  in  the  world— Palmerston  and  Rus- 
sell and  Gladstone— did  not  convince  him  that  any  of  these  men 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  or  why  they  were  doing  it.  Biological 
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evoiation,  which  gave  a  kind  of  faith  to  so  many  of  Adams's  con- 
temporaries, gave  no  faith  to  him.  Where  others  saw  the  links  in 
the  chain  of  development,  Adams  saw  the  gaps.  Not  without  far 
more  evidence  could  he  accept  "Evolution  that  did  not  evolve; 
Uniformity  that  was  not  uniform;  and  Selection  that  did  not  se- 
lect." Such  evolution  as  he  could  admit  was  only  "change  of  form 
broken  by  freaks  of  force,  and  warped  at  times  by  attractions 
affecting  intelligence,  twisted  and  tortured  at  other  times  by  sheer 
violence,  cosmic,  chemical,  solar,  supersensual,  electrolytic— who 
knew  what?— defying  science,  if  not  defying  known  law."  Psychol- 
ogy, meanwhile,  opened  to  him  an  equally  dark,  purposeless 
world  within  the  human  mind— the  world  of  the  subconscious 
which,  when  conscious  thought  is  suspended  during  sleep,  as- 
sumes such  chaotic  expression  in  dreams.  Atrophied  toward  re- 
ligion, unable  to  find  any  continuity  in  history  or  politics,  not 
convinced  of  any  systematic  evolution,  suspicious  of  the  mind 
itself,  Adams  finished  his  education  in  the  belief  that  the  uni- 
verse, man  included,  was  formless,  uncontrolled,  and  unintelli- 
gible. "Chaos  was  the  law  of  nature;  Order  was  the  dream  of 
man." 

Suggestions  toward  Criticism.  Yet  Adams's  conviction  of 
the  formlessness  of  life  did  not  prevent  him  from  clothing  his 
autobiography  with  exquisite  form.  No  other  American  of  his 
era  wrought  in  a  style  so  subtly  suggestive,  so  sensitive  to  nuances, 
so  full  of  impressive  reserves.  Possibly  no  other,  Mark  Twain  ex- 
cepted, expressed  himself  with  such  marked  individuality,  with 
such  baffling  cynicism,  with  words  so  richly  flavored.  His  char- 
acterizations of  Grant,  Sumner,  and  others  have  therefore  a 
value  apart  from  their  dubious  accuracy,  a  value  that  belongs 
less  to  history  than  to  creative  literature.  His  descriptions  of  the 
Low  Countries,  of  the  Italian  summer,  and  of  Russia  belong  with 
the  most  delicate  impressionism,  in  which  mellow  and  burnished 
colorings  are  elusively  shaded  and  fused. 

Considered  as  a  thinker,  Adams  is  open  to  the  charge  that  he 
pictured  the  world  too  much  in  the  image  of  his  own  mind;  that 
his  own  mental  habit  of  negation,  and  not  any  essential  formless- 
ness in  society  at  large,  was  the  source  of  his  devastating  skepti- 
cism. These  objections,  however,  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
to  many  people,  in  a  confused  age  beaten  upon  by  a  hundred 
contrary  winds  of  doctrine,  Adams  has  spoken  as  a  prophet.  They 
must  not  obscure  the  fact  that,  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Education,  American  thought  moved  definitely  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  into  the  twentieth.  The  naturalist,  Jack  London, 
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still  lived  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  nineteenth-century  world 
of  "matter."  The  skeptic,  Henry  Adams,  moved  forward  into  a 
world  where  the  emphasis  of  science  had  shifted  from  matter  to 
motion  and  force.  Mysterious,  inconceivable  Force!— whether 
embodied  in  the  electric  dynamo  or  in  the  compelling  power  of 
the  medieval  Virgin.  How,  or  whether,  such  force  could  be  given 
intelligent  direction,  the  skeptical  Adams  could  not  say,  but  his 
loss  of  certainty  opened  for  American  thought  the  door  of  the 
confused  twentieth  century. 


Part  Five 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (1900-1930) 

• 

The  Conservative  Heritage 
and  the  Naturalistic  Revolt 


CHAPTER  ONE 


The  Early  Twentieth  Century 


The  Persistence  of  the  Past.  The  clear  quiet  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  America  gave  hardly  a  hint  of  the  storms 
of  conflict  and  change— political,  ideological,  and  literary— that 
were  soon  to  break  over  the  land.  From  the  faintly  heard  noises 
of  the  Philippine  war,  floating  ''sullenly  over  the  Pacific  seas," 
not  even  William  Vaughn  Moody  drew  any  omens  of  the  inter- 
nationalism that  was  to  launch  the  United  States  through  two 
cataclysmic  wars  upon  its  world  career.  Domestic  affairs,  not 
foreign,  dwelt  in  the  forefront  of  the  public  consciousness;  and 
in  spite  of  the  menace  of  the  trusts  and  the  obduracy  of  the  rail- 
ways those  affairs  were  not  too  much  in  disorder.  The  American 
compound  of  democracy  and  capitalism  appeared  more  stable 
than  it  had  in  the  depression-ridden  early  nineties.  Through 
their  literature  of  exposure  and  agitation,  the  Muckrakers,  so 
called  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  soon  vigorously  revealing 
evils  and  promoting  reforms;  and  their  very  preoccupation  with 
specific  abuses  could  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  republic.  Until  the  time  of  the  nation's 
plunge  into  the  first  world  war,  the  influence  of  democratic  and 
" progressive "  principles  increased;  and  the  first  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  through  a  series  of  measures  designed  to 
spread  the  tax  burden  and  to  curtail  inequities  in  industry, 
"brought  to  a  logical  and  impressive  climax  the  agitation  of  a 
generation  of  reformers."* 

That  the  tradition  of  democratically  slanted  reform  should 
have  persisted  into  the  twentieth  century,  that  it  should  even 
have  grown  in  strength,  was  symptomatic.  For  not  in  the  area  of 
politics  only,  but  in  a  hundred  others,  the  American  past  lived 
on  into  the  present.  Storms  of  change,  however  violent,  could  not 
wholly  deflect  the  ocean-deep  currents  of  the  nation's  inherited 

*  Spiller,  Robert,  et  ah,  A  Literary  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  1115. 
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folkways.  Sociologically,  the  nation  remained  preponderantly 
middle-class,  and  therefore  committed  to  the  ends  of  comfort 
and  stability.  Religiously,  it  remained  in  considerable  measure 
evangelical;  the  powerful  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
groups  maintained  or  enlarged  their  influence.  If  many  believers, 
calling  themselves  Modernists,  rejected  the  evangelical  theology, 
they  still  retained  most  of  the  evangelical  ethic.  Meanwhile 
others,  calling  themselves  Fundamentalists,  rallied  to  the  estab- 
lished orthodoxies  and  even,  in  some  cases,  made  of  the  State  an 
instrument  in  their  controversial  cause.  On  the  general  life  of 
America,  these  forces  out  of  the  past  exerted  far  more  influence 
than  did  the  winds  of  change  which  agitated  our  literature.  As 
the  English  Puritan  still  said  his  prayers  while  the  light-hearted 
wits  of  the  Restoration  kept  revel,  so  millions  of  Americans, 
while  ancient  literary  landmarks  were  dissolving,  methodically 
cast  their  ballots,  paid  installments  on  their  homes,  read  their 
newspapers,  and  sat  respectfully  through  innumerable  old-fash- 
ioned sermons. 

Just  as  many  of  the  older  cultural  habits  persisted,  so  the 
realistic  and  romantic  moods  continued  to  express  themselves  in 
forms  not  too  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  era.  Robert 
Frost,  Willa  Cather,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Carl  Sandburg— these 
and  numerous  others  painted  more  fully  than  any  previous  gen- 
eration the  actualities  of  the  American  scene.  Yet  twentieth- 
century  realism,  instead  of  replacing  romanticism,  merely  ac- 
companied and  complemented  it,  so  that  often,  when  in  super- 
ficial appearance  a  work  was  realistic,  in  underlying  temper  it 
was  romantic.  Most  of  the  main  currents  of  romantic  interest- 
ex  pansiveness  and  individualism,  the  enjoyment  of  a  picturesque 
past,  the  return  to  the  outdoors— flowed  in  twentieth-century 
literature  as  they  had  in  nineteenth,  changing  at  times  in  form, 
but  remaining  in  essence  the  same.  Recent  literature  is  therefore 
neither  mainly  realistic  nor  mainly  romantic;  it  is,  rather,  eclec- 
tic, the  outcome  of  choice  among  many  moods  and  points  of 
view.  In  fact,  the  very  sophistication  of  recent  writers  in  their 
choice  of  either  realism  or  romanticism  has  tended  to  drain  those 
two  terms  of  critical  significance.  With  reference  to  recent  writ- 
ings, they  give  on  no  vistas  of  historical  continuity.  The  domi- 
nant patterns  of  twentieth-century  writing  are  visible  only 
through  other  windows— the  windows  opened  by  a  knowledge  of 
our  writers'  swiftly  changing  views  of  the  nature  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  nature  of  man.  For  out  of  certain  revolutionary  views 
of  man  and  man's  place  in  the  universe  has  grown  that  intangi- 
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ble  thing  called  the  modern  temper,  within  which  modern  litera- 
ture lives  as  within  an  enveloping  atmosphere. 

"Scientific"  Thought  and  the  Natural  Man.  Though 
evoked  by  science,  the  ideology  which  so  profoundly  changed 
our  literature  was  not  in  itself  scientific.  It  consisted  less  of 
scientifically  established  facts  than  of  unintended  by-products 
of  science,  of  the  attitudes  toward  human  nature,  of  the  half- 
truths  and  even  the  perversions  of  science  that  moved  fluid  as 
clouds  within  the  modern  consciousness.  Scientific  investigation 
proper  was,  to  be  sure,  expanding  as  if  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion. Research,  which  had  once  been  the  task  only  of  the  occasion- 
al gifted  individual,  was  now  often  enough  the  cooperative  work 
of  university  and  hospital  staffs,  of  great  business  corporations 
and  of  wealthy  foundations.  Tangible  results,  such  as  the  stamp- 
ing-out of  yellow  fever,  were  so  impressive  as  to  spur  on  the  trans- 
fer of  scientific  method  from  the  natural  sciences  proper  into 
other  fields  of  knowledge:  into  psychology  and  education,  into 
ecnomics  and  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  into  both  general 
and  literary  history.  Knowledge  of  scientific  or  quasi-scientific 
method  became  thereby  the  property  of  many  minds  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  knowledge 
helped  spread  the  influence  of  those  over-simple  and  curiously 
dynamic  ideas  which  science  evoked  in  the  popular  mind. 

Among  the  most  dynamic  of  such  ideas  are  those  which  to- 
gether make  up  a  philosophy  of  scientific  materialism,  and  whose 
literary  expression  and  counterpart  is  naturalism.*  Stated  in 
absolute  terms,  the  monistic  premises  of  naturalism  are  (1)  that 
the  universe  we  inhabit  consists  only  of  matter,  and  (2)  that 
humanity  is  wholly  a  part  of  that  material  universe,  nothing 
more.  These  materialistic  premises,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
few  writers  would  have  stated  their  philosophy  in  terms  so  abso- 
lute, undergird  like  a  foundation  a  large  part  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury literature.  Increasingly,  for  a  generation,  authors  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  built  upon  them,  undeterred  by  many  a  fact 
that  might  well  have  made  for  caution.  For  modern  writers  were 
only  imperfectly  aware  that  Lucretius  and  others  had  long  ago 
made  trial  of  a  materialistic  philosophy;  they  did  not  usually 
observe  that  the  concept  of  nature  as  a  machine,  far  from  being 
scientific  fact,  is  itself  a  metaphor  elaborated  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  imagination.  Nor  were  the  literary  naturalists  fully 
aware  that  scientific  thought  had  already  outgrown  their  over- 

*  See  above,  pp.  280-81,  the  definition  of  naturalism  with  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Crane,  Norris,  and  London. 
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simple  conception  of  the  cosmos;  that  in  the  work  of  Einstein  and 
Jeans  and  Eddington  the  interpretation  of  nature  was  couched 
not  in  the  terms  of  mechanics  but  in  those  of  pure  mathematics; 
that  the  universe,  according  to  Jeans,  had  begun  to  look  "more 
like  a  great  thought  than  like  a  great  machine." 

The  older  mechanistic  materialism  remained  therefore  a 
major  shaping  force  in  literature;  and  whatever  its  degree  of 
truth  it  was  an  ideology  charged  with  dramatic  possibilities,  with 
imaginative  and  emotional  overtones.  With  a  curious  blend  of 
self-pity  and  awe  the  human  imagination  responded  to  the  pic- 
ture of  a  lonely  mankind  spawned  accidentally  by  a  vast  imper- 
sonal universe  where  "blind  to  good  and  evil,  reckless  of  destruc- 
tion, omnipotent  matter  rolls  on  its  relentless  way."*  With  a 
sense  of  melancholy  grandeur  the  imagination  received  Haeck- 
el's  interpretation  of  evolution  as  consisting  not  in  progress,  but 
in  the  unmeaning  flux  of  objectless  chance.  With  a  perverse  pleas- 
ure in  the  thrill  of  primitive  combativeness  it  simplified  the  Dar- 
winian struggle  for  survival  into  the  mere  exercise  of  strength 
and  cunning,  and  absorbed  Nietzsche's  glorification  of  the  super- 
man and  the  will  to  power.  From  Nietzsche,  one  tangent  of  dra- 
matic imagining  led  to  the  jungle  superman  of  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs'  phenomenally  popular  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  (1914); 
another,  to  the  Hitlerian  glorification  of  a  super-race  and  the 
calculated  atavism  of  Nazi  policy.  The  concepts  of  a  mechanistic 
nature  and  of  the  "natural"  man  were,  in  short,  among  those 
curiously  fertile  ideas  that  lend  themselves  to  endless  dramatiza- 
tion in  literature— and  in  life. 

Among  the  media  through  which  scientific  materialism  im- 
pinged on  literature  were  two  schools  of  psychological  thought, 
the  Behaviorist  and  the  Freudian.  Man,  the  behaviorist  can 
show,  is  in  some  measure  an  automaton;  and  if  some  human  re- 
actions are  automatic,  it  follows  that  all  the  rest  may  be.  To  the 
behaviorist,  thinking  is  a  process  wholly  mechanical,  an  auto- 
matic shunting  of  impressions  and  responses  through  an  infinite- 
ly complex  network  of  nerves.  The  behaviorisms  view  of  human 
nature  is  therefore  deterministic;  it  excludes  any  ideas  of  free 
will  and  deliberate  moral  choice.  Accordingly  a  novelist  such  as 
Dreiser,  who  reflects  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  psychology 
of  behaviorism,  shows  his  characters  not  as  thoughtfully  con- 
trolling their  own  destinies,  but  as  reacting  blindly  to  stimuli 
from  without  and  impulses  from  within.  Freudian  psychology, 

*  Russell,  Bertrand,  "A  Free  Man's  Religion." 
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like  behaviorist,  has  as  its  foundation  the  assumptions  of  sci- 
entific materialism,  but  it  has  affected  literature  far  more  pro- 
foundly through  its  own  special  interests  and  hypotheses.  In  the 
Freudian  theory  that  the  moving  force  in  human  personality  is 
the  "unconscious,"  in  Freud's  emphasis  on  the  pervasive  power 
of  sex,  in  Jung's  awareness  of  the  "ego"  and  the  "herd"  instincts, 
writers  came  upon  ideas  that  appeared  to  reveal  a  new  depth, 
even  a  new  dimension,  in  human  nature.  In  the  adventures  of 
the  Freudian  impulse  or  "libido"— whether  its  fate  might  be  sup- 
pression, inhibition,  diversion,  sublimation,  or  happily  direct  ex- 
pression—authors discovered  for  their  stories  new  resources  of 
excitement  and  suspense.  Eugene  O'Neill's  Freudian  motivation 
in  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Sherwood  Anderson's  brilliant 
use  of  Freudian  motifs  in  Winesburg,  Ohio,  are  only  two  in- 
stances of  an  influence  so  far-reaching  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
calculation.  Recent  American  literature  is  only  less  Freudian 
than  it  is  American. 

Whatever  its  particular  expression— behaviorist,  Freudian,  or 
other— the  naturalistic  world-outlook  led  toward  revolutionary 
changes  in  man's  view  of  his  own  nature,  changes  more  radical, 
indeed,  than  had  yet  been  known  to  Western  civilization.  The 
ancients,  whether  pagan  or  Christian,  had  commonly  taken  for 
granted  the  uniqueness  of  man  and  the  distinctness  of  man's 
place  in  nature;  the  naturalist  assumes  the  identity  of  man  with 
the  Nature  of  matter,  force,  and  energy.  Classical  philosophy,  in 
its  concern  with  the  ethical  and  rational  man,  and  Christianity, 
in  its  concern  with  the  ethical  and  spiritual  man,  are  closer  to 
one  another  than  is  either  to  twentieth-century  naturalism,  in 
its  all  but  exclusive  focus  on  the  instinctive  and  automatic  man. 
As  naturalism  advanced,  therefore,  the  older  concept  of  man  as 
a  rational,  ethical,  and  spiritual  being  gave  way  to  the  newer 
concept  of  man  as  a  mere  bundle  of  instincts  and  emotions,  a 
being  illogical,  driven,  and  often  unpredictable. 

If  this  new  picture  of  man  brought  to  many  sensitive  minds 
only  despair,  it  brought  to  others  a  buoyant  sense  of  liberation. 
Those  who  felt  cramped  by  middle-class  moral  codes  could  now 
throw  aside  those  restraints,  which  were  irrelevant  in  a  world 
where  only  survival  and  self-expression  mattered.  They  could 
join  freely  in  the  cheerful  hedonism  and  the  not  unpleasing 
cynicism  of  the  early  twenties;  they  could  welcome  the  liberation 
of  the  body  from  the  imprisonment  of  Victorian  costume  and 
could  enjoy  the  apparently  increasing  sexual  freedom  of  the 
times.  They  could  join  with  cheerful  energy  in  the  overthrow 
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of  the  genteel  tradition  and  could  help  win  for  American  writers 
an  unprecedented  freedom  in  subject-matter  and  vocabu- 
lary. Nevertheless,  these  new  attitudes  met  with  stubborn  resis- 
tance, a  resistance  no  less  vigorous  for  the  fact  that  the  contending 
parties  did  not  always  realize  how  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
was  their  conflict.  Continuing  as  it  did  throughout  the  early 
twentieth  century,  the  clash  between  the  new  naturalism  and  the 
humanism  of  classical-Christian  tradition  deepened  those  feel- 
ings of  insecurity  which  twentieth-century  man  must  in  any  case 
have  experienced.  Unlike  the  writer  of  the  high  middle  ages, 
whose  values  could  remain  stable  in  spite  of  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  the  writer  in  modern  America  has  had  to  deal  as 
he  could  with  a  society  shaken  by  ideological  conflict,  with  an  in- 
tellectual milieu  he  was  bound  to  feel  as  insecure,  fluid,  even 
dissolving. 

The  Muse  and  the  Machine  Age.  Meanwhile  the  headlong 
rocketing  surge  of  industrialism,  far  from  relieving  the  spiritual 
insecurity  of  modern  man,  acted  often  as  only  another  irritant. 
During  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  march  of  invention,  al- 
ready swift,  was  accelerated;  the  airplane,  the  moving  picture,  the 
radio,  and  other  devices  trod  one  another's  heels  with  bewilder- 
ing urgency.  Inventions  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  though 
less  widely  publicized,  held  an  equally  rapid  pace,  helping  in- 
crease the  annual  output  of  manufactured  goods  fivefold  from 
1900  to  1925,  and  replacing  with  machines  more  workers  than  the 
expanding  motor  factories  and  movie  studios  could  absorb.  Ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  march  of  the  machine,  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  grew  increasingly  huge,  complex,  and  corporate. 
Mammoth  steel  companies,  power  trusts,  banking  affiliates,  and 
chain  stores  arose,  each  governing  a  nationwide  force  of  workers 
through  a  single  central  organization.  The  industrial  cities,  al- 
ready huge  by  any  previous  human  standards,  mushroomed  into 
all  but  unmanageable  size.  If  even  the  wisest  student  of  society 
could  not  forecast  the  future  course  of  industrialism,  one  thing 
at  least  was  clear— the  machine  process  had  become  the  dominant 
force  in  American  economics. 

The  full  impact  of  the  Machine  on  twentieth-century  writing 
has  not  been  estimated,  can  indeed  never  be  estimated,  since  it 
has  been  so  tremendous.  Even  the  direct,  explicit  treatment  of 
capitalistic  industrialism  is  itself  too  massive,  too  complex,  and 
too  recent  to  be  accurately  gauged.  The  literature  of  exposure 
written  by  muckrakers  like  David  Graham  Phillips,  the  thought- 
ful study  of  the  big  corporate  organizer  in  Robert  Herrick's 
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Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen  (1905),  the  satirical  attack  on 
standardized  production  and  standardized  thought  in  Sinclair 
Lewis's  Babbitt  (1922),  the  absorption  of  the  rhythm  and  energy 
of  the  Machine  into  the  poetry  of  Hart  Crane— these  are  only 
four  out  of  innumerable  instances  of  the  effort  of  authors  to  come 
to  grips  with  industrialism.  Yet  the  sum  of  all  such  efforts  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  total  effect  of  the  machine  age  upon  American 
writings,  so  fully  do  those  writings  express  the  intangible  moods 
of  their  times,  and  so  deeply  were  those  moods  affected  by  the 
stresses  of  swift  industrialization. 

Conspicuous  among  the  moods  caught  by  sensitive  artists  was 
a  blending  of  insecurity,  of  tension,  and  a  vaguely  frightening 
sense  of  the  superhuman  energies  freed  by  the  Machine.  Along 
with  the  clamor  of  locomotive  and  foundry  came  an  impression 
of  new-found  resistless  power,  which  was  caught  by  architects  in 
the  dizzy  lines  of  skyscrapers  flung  up  above  canyon  streets. 
Meanwhile  the  drive  toward  bigger,  swifter  production  was 
triggering  a  chain-reaction  of  social— and  emotional— effects.  It 
necessitated  installment  buying,  high-pressure  salesmanship,  the 
grotesque  burgeoning  of  advertising  art,  and  a  still  tauter  keying- 
up  of  a  national  psychology  that  must  in  any  case  have  been  tense. 
And,  as  competitive  production  outstripped  buying  power,  the 
industrial  process  plunged  the  country  from  time  to  time  into 
economic  depressions,  which  reached  their  disastrous  climax  in 
the  economic  collapse  of  1929  and  after.  In  view  of  the  continued 
replacement  of  men  by  machines,  the  loss  of  the  workman's  in- 
dividuality amid  an  increasing  corporateness,  the  spiralling  ac- 
celeration and  tension  and  the  recurring  depressions,  it  is  hardly 
cause  for  wonder  that  the  machine  age  should  have  called  into 
being  such  pervasive  feelings  of  lostness,  of  insecurity,  and  of  hu- 
man insignificance.  Only  less  than  the  ideological  conflicts  evoked 
by  naturalism,  it  contributed  to  the  modern  sense  of  living  in  a 
disconcertingly  fluid  world,  where  traditional  values  and  the 
fixed  landmarks  of  custom  were  alike  dissolving. 

The  Art  of  Alogicality.  The  force  of  some  powerful  though 
subtle  disintegration,  which  moved  so  pervasively  amid  the 
economic  unsettlements  and  spiritual  conflicts  of  modern  times, 
made  itself  felt  also  in  the  workings  of  the  modern  creative 
imagination.  Whether  in  poetry,  in  painting,  in  music,  in  the 
drama,  or  in  fiction,  the  mid-nineteenth  century  way  of  compos- 
ing art  according  to  logical  patterns  tended  to  yield  ground.  In 
its  place  arose  an  art  made  up  of  seemingly  unpatterned  impres- 
sions, perceptions,  and  distortions,  an  art,  in  short,  which  by- 
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passed  man  the  rational  being  in  order  to  express  man  the  in- 
stinctive, the  perceptive,  the  often  anti-rational  being.  In  poetry, 
the  French  Mallarme,  Laforgue,  Rimbaud,  and  others  escaped 
from  the  main-travelled  roads  of  nineteenth-century  sensibility 
to  experiment  with  an  extreme  sensuousness,  or  a  "conversation- 
al-ironic" style,  or  studies  in  synaesthesia.  In  painting,  the  French 
Impressionists,  with  their  delicate  objectivity,  somewhat  unin- 
tentionally opened  the  way  for  techniques  of  abstraction  and  dis- 
tortion in  succeeding  schools  of  Cubists,  Futurists,  and  Sur- 
realists. In  popular  music  the  rise  of  jazz,  and  in  more  sophisti- 
cated music  the  taste  for  interrupted  rhythms,  atonality,  and  dis- 
sonance, reflected  a  similar  breaking-down  of  earlier  logical 
syntheses.  In  drama,  the  expressionism  of  Strindberg,  Kaiser,  and 
O'Neill  sought  to  bring  alive  in  symbol  perceptions  buried  deep 
within  the  subconscious;  in  fiction  the  interior  monologues  of 
James  Joyce  and  Sherwood  Anderson  sought  to  ensnare  in  words 
the  very  elusive,  non-logical  flow  of  consciousness  itself.  Recur- 
rently, in  a  thousand  shifting  patterns,  the  various  arts  mirrored 
a  composite  modern  consciousness  in  which  the  old  cohesive, 
integrative  ties  were  weakening,  in  which  the  irruption  of 
strange  archetypal  forces  was  creating  a  sense  of  flux  and  fluid 
change,  perhaps  even  of  dissolution. 

World  War  i  and  the  Postwar  Mood.  Of  some  final  break- 
down in  the  nineteenth-century  synthesis  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, the  shattering  cataclysm  of  the  first  world  war  furnished  the 
tangible  evidence  and  spectacular  symbol.  Over  minds  already 
insecure,  the  overwhelming  conflict  poured  out  like  a  deluge 
spectacle  after  spectacle  of  stupidity,  casual  sexuality,  brutality, 
savagery,  and  mass  destruction.  In  basic  injury  to  civilization  and 
civilized  behavior  it  far  exceeded  its  bloodier  successor,  and  its 
impact  in  America  was  the  more  shattering  because  it  crashed 
upon  a  public  mind  still  somewhat  idealistic,  still  capable  of  dis- 
illusion. Upon  literary  art  it  laid  a  heavy  and  inescapable  hand. 
Most  American  writers  who  had  already  reached  maturity  were 
touched  by  the  war— even  the  serene  Willa  Cather  did  not  escape 
—and  within  the  minds  of  a  younger  generation  it  struck  with 
traumatic  force;  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  for  a  generation  in  the 
writings  of  Dos  Passos  and  Marquand,  Hemingway  and  Faulk- 
ner. The  literary  response  to  the  war  was  of  course  as  various  as 
the  writers  who  gave  it,  and  was  only  less  complex  than  the  war 
itself;  but  one  set  of  attitudes,  left  as  a  precipitate  by  the  receding 
struggle,  was  so  prevalent  as  to  set  the  emotional  tone  of  the 
postwar  years.  This  postwar  mood  was  variously  blended  of  dis- 
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illusion,  cynicism,  hedonism,  and  escapism.  The  typical  young 
writer  felt  no  urge  to  reform  the  society  that  had  produced  the 
war;  he  wished  at  most  to  ridicule  that  society,  and  preferably 
just  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  The  exodus  of  young  American  artists 
to  Paris  in  the  early  nineteen-twenties  was  more  than  a  flight 
from  American  Philistinism  to  Old  World  sophistication;  it  was 
also  a  flight  away  from  the  "civilization"  responsible  for  the 
world  war  and  into  the  emotional  shelter  of  a  community  of 
artists. 

Chronology  and  Literary  Alignments.  The  earliest  Amer- 
ican literature  to  express  a  twentieth-century  sensibility  was 
produced  by  authors  of  the  same  general  age-group  as  Stephen 
Crane,  Frank  N orris,  and  Jack  London.  Writers  of  that  chron- 
ological group  mostly  came  of  age  on  or  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  remained  at  the  crest  of  their  effectiveness  from  the 
eve  of  the  first  world  war  until  near  1930.  In  our  twentieth- 
century  authorship  they  constitute,  together,  a  "first"  generation, 
easily  distinguishable  from  a  "second"  generation  who  were 
born  near  the  turn  of  the  century  and  came  into  public  notice 
during  the  nineteen-twenties.*  Among  the  writers  of  this  former 
generation,  several  were  artificers  of  literary  and  ideological  re- 
volt. Like  other  radicals,  they  awakened  bitter  opposition;  and 
the  storm  of  conflict  they  precipitated,  breaking  about  1912  or 
shortly  after,  lasted  with  only  occasional  lulls  for  fifteen  years. 
Superficially,  the  literary  battle  appeared  to  turn  on  matters  of 
taste  and  technique,  as  in  Stuart  Sherman's  and  H.  L.  Mencken's 
exchange  of  salvos  about  Theodore  Dreiser.  Actually,  the  strug- 
gle was  profound  and  fundamental,  reaching  down  as  it  did  into 
the  authors'  basic  ideas  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature 
of  nature.  The  initiative  and  the  more  immediate  success  in  that 
struggle  rested  with  the  authors  whose  radicalism  was  organically 
a  part  of  their  acceptance  of  the  world-view  of  naturalism— with 
Theodore  Dreiser  and  Sherwood  Anderson,  with  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  Intermingled  with  this 
main  revolutionary  force  of  naturalism,  another  and  related  radi- 
cal force,  that  of  the  art  of  alogicality,  appeared  in  the  work  of 
the  Imagists  and  other  aggressively  "modern"  poets. 

Because  their  values  ran  counter  to  so  much  of  the  folk-think- 
ing and  folk-emotion  that  had  persisted  out  of  the  past  into 
modern  America,  writers  of  the  naturalist-symbolist  revolt  often 
antagonized  large  portions  of  their  potential  reading  audience. 
A  certain  community  of  feeling,  which  had  intangibly  bound  a 

*  See  below,  pp.  389  ff. 
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Longfellow,  a  Tennyson,  or  a  Dickens  to  his  Victorian  readers, 
no  longer  existed.  Creative  writer  and  critic  alike  had  to  work 
aggressively  at  persuading— and  sometimes  intimidating— readers 
into  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  a  new  sensibility.  When 
theatrical  producers  and  commercial  publishers  proved  recalci- 
trant, the  radical  authors  employed  the  independent  theater  and 
the  "little  magazines"— Poetry,  The  Little  Review,  The  Masses— 
to  publicize  their  works  and  build  their  reputations.  When  they 
fell  foul  of  the  genteel  tradition  and  of  censorship,  they  attacked 
the  entrenched  proprieties  with  evangelical  enthusiasm,  and 
turned  the  censors'  efforts  at  suppression  into  an  effective  adver- 
tisement of  their  wares.  By  the  middle  twenties  they  had  to  all 
appearance  broken  the  resistance  of  the  public,  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  favor  of  publishers,  and  destroyed  the  genteel  tradi- 
tion insofar  as  it  might  affect  the  theater  and  the  printed  book. 
How  deeply  this  whirlwind  of  activity  had  really  touched  the 
popular  mind  is  still  doubtful;  for  many  indications  suggest  that 
the  radicals  had  succeeded  chiefly  in  building  up  for  themselves 
a  special  "literary"  audience,  and  in  so  doing  had  divorced  their 
art  from  its  ideally  organic  union  with  national  and  community 
feeling. 

Yet  much  of  the  finest  writing  done  during  the  early  twentieth 
century  stands  somewhat  apart  from  this  tempestuous  radicalism. 
In  such  writings,  unavoidably  affected  though  they  were  by  the 
naturalistic  revolt,  the  concept  of  human  nature  is  essentially 
that  of  classical  and  Christian  tradition.  Those  writings  assume 
the  uniqueness  of  man  and  the  supremacy  of  those  human  attri- 
butes that  are  not  explainable  in  terms  of  man's  identity  with  a 
material  cosmos— attributes  of  reason,  of  moral  decorum,  of 
aesthetic  or  even  mystical  perception.  Because  they  assume  so 
continually  the  unique,  distinguishing  humanness  of  mankind, 
they  may  be  referred  to  properly,  if  somewhat  loosely,  as  human- 
istic. Because  in  the  very  midst  of  their  freshness  and  novelty  they 
still  preserve  the  traditional  view  of  man,  they  may  properly  be 
referred  to  as  conservative.  In  poetry,  the  humanist  and  conserva- 
tive tradition  had  its  finest  expression  in  the  work  of  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  and  Robert  Frost;  in  fiction,  in  that  of 
Edith  Wharton  and  Willa  Cather.  The  achievement  of  these  four 
writers  makes  up  a  substantial  part— perhaps  the  most  enduringly 
substantial  part— of  the  achievement  of  early-twentieth-century 
American  letters. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Humanist  and  Conservative  Tradition— Poetry 

/.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  (1869-1935) 

Robinson's  Life  and  Literary  Position.  Of  all  the  twentieth- 
century  American  poets,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and  Robert 
Frost  moved  with  the  most  quiet  assurance  among  the  conflicting 
forces  of  a  turbulent  era.  Neither  reactionary  nor  radical,  Robin- 
son successfully  fused  tradition  and  originality.  Neither  senti- 
mental nor  altogether  matter-of-fact,  he  admirably  tempered 
romance  with  realism,  realism  with  romance.  Yet  his  poise  and 
high  sanity  were  hard  won  indeed,  and  his  eminence  came  only 
after  slow,  uncertain  groping  through  personal  difficulties. 

During  Robinson's  youth  at  Gardiner,  Maine— the  Tilbury 
Town  of  his  poems— he  was  painfully  aware  of  the  great  gulf 
fixed  between  his  own  perceptive,  introspective  nature  and  the 
successful  practicality  approved  by  the  popular  mores.  In  his 
choice  between  the  two,  in  ignoring  business  and  the  professions 
in  favor  of  poetry,  he  was  making  no  self-conscious  dedication  of 
his  life  to  art;  he  was  simply  following  an  interest  so  powerful  as 
to  verge  on  the  obsessive.  And  being  a  poet  born,  as  well  as  made, 
he  naturally  concerned  himself  from  the  beginning  with  the 
form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  art.  He  became,  he  confesses, 
an  "incorrigible  fisher  of  words  who  thought  nothing  of  fishing 
for  two  weeks  to  catch  a  stanza  or  even  a  line  that  he  would  not 
throw  back  into  the  squirming  sea  of  language.  .  .  ."  He  sought 
for  "strange  and  iridescent  and  impossible  words,"  words  that 
would  fuse  into  a  new  idiom,  something  "smooth  and  shining 
and  subtle,  and  very  much  alive,  and  not  too  strange." 

Meanwhile,  though  he  had  from  his  family  the  gift  of  two  re- 
warding years  at  Harvard,  his  energies  were  repeatedly  sapped  by 
emotional  strains— the  decline  of  his  father,  the  illness  and  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  his  older  brothers,  the  peculiarly  tragic  death 
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of  his  mother,  and  the  loss  of  his  moderate  patrimony  during  the 
depression  of  the  nineties.  Faced  with  difficulties  comparable  to 
those  that  had  slowly  exhausted  Poe,  Robinson  had  somehow 
the  toughness  and  resilience  to  live  through  them  and  outlast 
them.  His  friends— at  Gardiner  and  Boston  and  later  at  New 
York— understood  his  talent  and  encouraged  it  with  substantial 
help.  Gradually  his  published  work  accumulated:  The  Torrent 
and  the  Night  Before  (1896),  The  Children  of  the  Night  (1897), 
and  Captain  Craig  (1902).  His  friendships  widened  to  include 
William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Percy  MacKaye,  young  men  who 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  creating  a  vital  literary  drama.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  popularize  his  poetry  in  an  article  in  The 
Outlook,  and  relieved  him  of  financial  pressure  by  the  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  New  York  Customs  House.  From  1911  on,  he  made 
a  practice  of  spending  his  summers  at  the  congenial  MacDowell 
Colony  in  New  Hampshire,  an  environment  that  helped  call 
forth  much  of  his  finest  work.  The  Man  Against  the  Sky  (1916) 
brought  him  the  critical  recognition  for  which  he  had  never 
striven;  and  Tristram  (1927),  despite  its  subtlety  and  obscurity, 
gave  him  at  last  a  popularity  reminiscent  of  that  of  Longfellow. 

His  Poems:  (1)  Studies  of  Character.  Robinson  shared  with 
Robert  Browning  a  quality  more  frequent  among  novelists  than 
among  poets— an  intense  curiosity  in  regard  to  human  nature. 
Many  of  his  poems,  accordingly,  are  studies  of  character.  In 
poetic  form,  these  character  studies  include  such  various  types  as 
the  dramatic  monologue,  the  tale,  the  descriptive  or  reflective 
poem,  and  even  the  sonnet.  No  matter  what  poetic  form  is  em- 
ployed, however,  the  interest  of  these  poems  is  primarily  dra- 
matic. That  is,  they  tend  away  from  the  mere  static  portraiture  of 
character,  toward  the  portraiture  of  character  in  action,  or  of 
various  characters  interacting  upon  one  another. 

The  majority  of  these  character  studies  deal  with  plain,  every- 
day folk,  of  the  kind  whom  Robinson  knew  at  Gardiner  and 
during  his  early  years  in  New  York.  Many  of  Robinson's  people 
are  outwardly  failures;  yet  the  author  finds  them  none  the  less 
interesting  for  their  failure.  Shrewd,  kindly,  sympathetic  yet  de- 
tached, he  introduces  his  nondescripts  to  us  with  mingled  insight 
and  humor.  Among  others,  we  meet  the  two  friends  Isaac  and 
Archibald,  each  of  whom  is  touched  by  signs  of  advancing  age  in 
the  other,  yet  fails  to  observe  the  same  signs  in  himself.  We  be- 
come friends  with  Flammonde,  a  penniless  castaway,  of  kingly 
bearing,  who,  though  he  cannot  save  himself,  is  able  to  save 
others  graciously.  We  learn,  in  gracefully  ironic  stanzas,  of  Mini- 
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ver  Cheevy's  desire  to  escape  from  the  ugliness  of  the  present  into 
the  romance  of  an  imaginary  past.  We  stand  beside  old  Eben 
Flood  as  he  holds  a  humorously  pathetic  party  on  his  lonely  road 
home,  with  only  himself  for  company,  only  his  jug  for  refresh- 
ment, and  only  two  moons  for  audience  when  he  sings  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  Or,  through  the  medium  of  verse  that  is  almost  too 
flawlessly  competent,  we  observe  the  ruined  speculator,  Bewick 
Finzer: 

The  broken  voice,  the  withered  neck, 

The  coat  worn  out  with  care, 
The  cleanliness  of  indigence, 

The  brilliance  of  despair. 

Other  character  studies  of  Robinson's  deal  not  with  common 
folk,  but  with  unusual,  striking,  or  famous  characters  of  history. 
The  reader,  in  exploring  these  studies,  enters  a  far  larger  world 
than  that  of  Flammonde  or  Bewick  Finzer,  though  somehow  a 
world  less  friendly  and  homelike.  These  personages  cover  an  im- 
mense scope  of  time  and  characteristics,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
John  Brown  through  Alexander  Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr,  Na- 
poleon, Shakespeare,  and  Rembrandt,  back  to  Saint  Paul  and 
the  risen  Lazarus  at  Bethany.  By  no  means  all  of  Robinson's 
historical  studies  add  anything  of  value  to  our  understanding  of 
the  past,  or  succeed  in  dramatizing  more  vividly  characters  that 
are  already  well  understood:  but  those  which  do  achieve  their 
objectives  are  masterpieces.  In  sheer  dramatic  force,  the  "Laza- 
rus" is  perhaps  the  strongest;  but  in  all  qualities  combined- 
wisdom,  insight,  subtlety,  and  power  of  historical  imagination— 
the  best  poem  of  this  kind  is  the  study  of  Shakespeare  entitled 
"Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford."  With  sure 
dramatic  tact,  and  with  admirable  skill,  Robinson  here  places 
the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare  in  the  mouth  of  his  friendly 
rival,  Ben  Jonson,  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  the  character  of  Jonson  and  that  of 
Shakespeare.  Writing  as  he  did  after  a  century  during  which 
Shakespeare  had  become  a  sort  of  demigod  of  romantic  idolatry, 
Robinson  succeeded  admirably  in  humanizing  his  hero,  without 
in  the  slightest  belittling  him.  Shakespeare's  greatness  of  imagina- 
tion, his  originality,  and  his  profound  pessimism  (as  Robinson 
interprets  him)  are  only  emphasized  by  Jonson's  insistence  on  the 
dramatist's  one  worldly  ambition— to  be  "Duke  of  Stratford." 

In  his  fictitious  and  his  historical  characters  combined,  Robin- 
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son  did  more  than  fill  a  literary  gallery  with  portraits.  He  created 
a  community— an  imaginary  world,  indeed— full  of  lifelike,  credi- 
bly human  figures,  who  in  number  and  variety  are  without  paral- 
lel in  American  poetry.  No  poet  since  Browning  had  written 
character  studies  of  equal  extent  and  penetration. 

His  Poems:  (2)  The  Arthurian  Romances.  Robinson's  sub- 
tlety of  characterization  is  not  confined  to  his  separate  character 
studies.  Character  study  is  perhaps  his  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  modern  treatment  of  a  very  old  body  of  legend,  the 
romances  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Arthurian  story,  as  developed  in  hundreds  of  medieval  romances 
and  as  summed  up  in  Malory's  Le  Morte  d' Arthur,  has  had  a  per- 
ennial attraction  for  English  poets.  From  time  to  time,  the  ro- 
mances have  been  retold  by  Spenser,  Tennyson,  Masefield,  and 
others;  and,  each  time,  they  have  been  reinterpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  author's  personality  or  with  the  thought  of  his 
age.  When  Robinson  began  his  Arthurian  romances,  the  version 
most  widely  diffused  in  the  popular  mind  was  that  of  Tennyson, 
who  had  attributed  the  decline  of  Arthur's  kingdom  to  a  slowly 
culminating  disregard  for  moral  law  on  the  part  of  Arthur's 
queen  and  followers.  A  widely  different  account,  suited  to  the 
thought  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Tennyson's  was  to  that  of 
the  nineteenth,  appears  in  Robinson's  Merlin  (1917)  and  Lance- 
lot (1920).  These  two  poems,  taken  together,  form  a  single  tragic 
story.  A  third—  Tristram  (1927)— relates  a  different  tale,  the 
events  of  which  belong  somewhat  earlier  in  time,  and  the  tragedy 
of  which  is  alleviated  with  more  of  romance. 

Though  Merlin  and  Lancelot  are  epic  in  form,  their  theme, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Arthurian  world,  is  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  tragic  drama.  Disaster  overtakes  the  Round  Table  not  because 
of  any  single  person's  treachery,  not  because  of  any  violation  of 
moral  law,  but  because  of  the  mutually  destructive  interplay  of 
half  a  dozen  different  characters.  Merlin,  Vivien,  Modred,  Guine- 
vere, Lancelot,  Gawain,  and  King  Arthur  are  all  essential  links 
in  the  chain  of  tragic  causation.  Each  of  these  characters,  with 
the  exception  of  Modred,  is  drawn  with  Shakespearean  subtlety; 
each  is  intensely  individualized.  They  are  alike,  however,  in  the 
fatal  quality  of  acting  from  passion  instead  of  from  intelligence. 
Merlin  surrenders  to  dalliance,  Gawain  to  hatred,  and  King 
Arthur  to  grief,  while  Lancelot  wavers  between  allegiance  to  the 
mystical  "Light"  and  his  fatal  love  for  Guinevere.  Meanwhile,  a 
leaderless  kingdom  goes  to  wrack  in  needless  wars. 

In  Robinson's  poems,  then,  Arthurian  story  has  undergone  ex- 
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tensive  changes.  Without  lessening  the  greatness  of  his  charac- 
ters, Robinson  has  shifted  the  emphasis  from  their  actions  to 
their  psychology,  and  has  equipped  them  with  intricacies  of 
thought  and  feeling  undreamed  of  by  the  straightforward 
Malory  or  the  moralistic  Tennyson.  Furthermore,  the  story  is 
often  made  to  reflect  a  twentieth-century,  rather  than  a  medieval 
or  Victorian,  experience  of  life.  Lancelot's  war-weariness,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  romancer,  who  usually 
enjoyed  a  good  fight;  it  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  world  of 
1920,  exhausted  by  the  dreary  attritions  of  the  first  world  war. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  modern  reader  has  seen  in  the  disintegration 
of  Arthur's  kingdom  a  mirror  of  the  possible  disintegration  of 
his  own  society,  beat  upon  by  the  forces  of  industrialism,  total 
war,  and  scientific  change. 

Tristram  is  infused,  like  Merlin  and  Lancelot,  with  the  spirit 
of  tragic  drama;  but  the  tragedy  is  individual,  not  social,  and 
the  romance  of  Tristram  and  the  dark  Isolt  is  a  rich  compensa- 
tion for  their  suffering.  The  love  of  Tristram  and  Isolt  leads,  it 
is  true,  inevitably  to  a  tragic  doom,  prepared  for  them  by  their 
own  mistakes,  the  mistakes  of  others,  the  jealousies  and  hatreds 
in  which  they  are  involved,  and,  above  all,  by  fate.  Fate,  more 
evidently  than  in  Merlin  and  Lancelot,  underlies  the  action,  and, 
like  a  Greek  nemesis,  necessitates  the  catastrophe.  But,  though 
Tristram  and  Isolt  pay  for  their  love  with  death,  they  have  expe- 
rienced, in  their  glorious  summer  at  Joyous  Gard,  the  utmost  ful- 
fillment of  life.  Few  as  their  years  have  been,  they  have 

torn  life  from  time 
Like  a  death-laden  flower  out  of  the  earth, 

and  have  enjoyed 

whatever 
It  is  that  fills  life  high  and  full,  till  fate 
Itself  may  do  no  more. 

The  reader  who  is  unwise  enough  to  go  to  Robinson's  three 
Arthurian  romances  for  casual  entertainment  will  probably  be 
disappointed.  Occasionally  obscure,  packed  with  thought,  with 
characterization,  and  with  elusive  suggestions,  they  make  difficult 
reading.  But  the  reader  who  can  give  them  intelligent,  sustained 
attention  will  be  abundantly  rewarded.  For  Merlin,  Lancelot, 
and  Tristram  are  rich  in  sustained  intensity  of  experience,  in 
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beauty,  in  wisdom,  and  in  elevation.  With  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  Moby  Dick,  they  are  among  the  few  American  writings  which 
awaken  that  profound,  tragic  sense  of  life  which  is  called  into 
play  by  works  like  Othello  and  Faust. 

His  Poems:  (3)  The  Psychological  Tales. *  Beginning  with 
Avon's  Harvest  (1921),  Robinson  developed  another  type  of  nar- 
rative poem,  in  which  his  skill  in  rendering  elusive  shades  of 
consciousness  is  turned  on  modern,  rather  than  on  medieval, 
people.  These  stories  are  to  poetry  what  the  novelettes  of  Henry 
James  are  to  prose.  They  have  much  the  same  scope,  and  they 
are  renderings,  not  of  action,  but  of  states  of  mind  and  subtle 
interchanges  of  thought.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  moderate- 
length  poems  which  he  published  in  the  years  following 
Tristram:  Cavender's  House  (1929),  Matthias  at  the  Door  (1931), 
King  Jasper  (1935),  and  others.  Here  Robinson  returned  again 
and  again  to  an  earlier- treated  theme,  that  of  "the  struggle  of  the 
lonely  woman  against  the  self-centered  or  disloyal  male."  The 
women  of  the  poem  are  "sisters,  witty,  wise,  patient,  solitary, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  blind  egotism  of  the  men."f  The  men 
illustrate  Robinson's  fascination  with  the  sort  of  failure  that, 
masked  in  all  the  exterior  trappings  of  success,  consists  in  some 
irremediable  lack  of  a  sufficient  sense  of  life.  The  ideas,  whether 
explicated  or  left  implicit  within  the  narrative,  are  outcroppings 
of  the  poet's  persistent  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  science  and  the 
machine  age,  of  his  deep  vein  of  Transcendentalism,  even  of  his 
fascination  with  the  Christian  tenet  of  the  New  Birth: 

You  cannot  die,  Matthias,  till  you  are  born. . . . 
You  have  not  yet  begun  to  seek  what's  hidden 
In  you  for  you  to  recognize  and  use. 
There's  more  of  you  for  you  to  find,  Matthias, 
Than  science  has  found  yet,  or  may  find  soon. 

His  Art.  Plainly  the  content  of  Robinson's  poems,  with  their 
highly  intellectualized  study  of  human  nature,  distinguishes 
them  sharply  from  the  more  emotional  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  their  technique,  in  their  artistry,  they  are  no  less 

*  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  character,  romances,  and  psychological 
tales  described  above,  Robinson's  work  includes  also  some  highly  original 
sonnets  and  some  reflective  poems  of  distinction.  Among  the  reflective  poems 
are  "The  Man  Against  the  Sky"  (1916),  "Dionysus  in  Doubt"  (1925),  and, 
possibly,  "Captain  Craig"  (1902).  The  merits  of  "Captain  Craig"  have  been 
sharply  controverted.  It  contains  brilliant  passages,  but  as  a  whole  the  reader 
may  find  it  tedious. 

f  Hagedorn,  Herman,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  a  Biography,  p.  360. 
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distinctly  set  apart.  There  is  no  great  novelty,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
poetic  types  or  verse  forms  employed  by  Robinson.  He  worked 
for  the  most  part  in  the  well-established  genres  of  the  dramatic 
monologue,  the  ballad,  the  sonnet,  and  the  epic;  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  metrical  forms,  such  as  blank  verse  and  the 
octosyllabic  couplet,  which  had  been  for  centuries  the  staple 
measures  of  English  poetry.  He  discarded,  however,  the  sonorous 
eloquence  common  in  nineteenth-century  poetry;  instead,  he 
aimed  at  intellectual  precision.  His  verses  employ  simple  diction, 
achieve  a  natural  order  of  words  within  the  most  rigorous  metri- 
cal limits,  and  are  sparing  to  the  point  of  austerity  in  the  use  of 
ornament.  His  rhythms— and  they  are  at  times  exquisitely  har- 
monious—are achieved  with  the  simplest  materials,  as  in  the 
haunting  lines, 

The  dark  is  at  the  end  of  every  day, 
And  silence  is  the  end  of  every  song. 

In  articulating  his  thought,  Robinson  often  employs  oblique 
suggestion  rather  than  direct  statement.  With  a  few  hints,  he 
sketches  the  outline  of  his  situation,  which  the  reader  is  then 
expected  to  fill  out  for  himself.  The  dramatic  sonnet,  "How 
Annandale  Went  Out,"  illustrates  the  method: 

"They  called  it  Annandale — and  I  was  there 

To  flourish,  to  find  words,  and  to  attend: 

Liar,  physician,  hypocrite,  and  friend, 

I  watched  him;  and  the  sight  was  not  so  fair 

As  one  or  two  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere: 

An  apparatus  not  for  me  to  mend — 

A  wreck,  with  hell  between  him  and  the  end, 

Remained  of  Annandale;  and  I  was  there. 

"I  knew  the  ruin  as  I  knew  the  man; 

So  put  the  two  together,  if  you  can, 

Remembering  the  worst  you  know  of  me. 

Now  view  yourself  as  I  was,  on  the  spot — 

With  a  slight  kind  of  engine.  Do  you  see? 

Like  this  .  .  .  You  wouldn't  hang  me?  I  thought  not." 

The  proper  effect  of  this  sort  of  writing  is,  of  course,  to  release 
the  imagination  of  the  reader;  to  enable  the  reader  to  visualize 
the  situation  in  which  the  physician,  seeing  his  friend  wrecked 
in  hopeless  suffering,  gives  him  a  lethal  hypodermic.  The  sug- 
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gestive  method  is,  when  the  intended  effect  is  really  secured, 
striking  and  powerful.  Sometimes,  however,  the  author's  sug- 
gestions are  too  few,  or  too  obscure;  the  reader  fails  to  complete 
the  picture;  and  the  poem  remains  only  partially  intelligible. 

The  most  individual  qualities  of  Robinson's  art  are  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  describe  tangibly.  One  of  these  qualities,  cer- 
tainly, is  his  fondness  for  semidramatic  verbal  sparrings  and 
fencings,  varying  from  the  tawdry  quarreling  of  the  married 
couple  in  "London  Bridge"  to  the  delicate  insinuations,  over- 
tones, and  eloquent  silences  in  the  talk  of  Tristram  and  Isolt. 
This  trait,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger,  more  copious  in- 
dividuality which  eventuates  in  the  creation  of  a  unique  world 
of  experience,  peculiar  to  Robinson's  imagination,  and  per- 
meated everywhere  by  his  individual  flavor. 

Futilitarian  or  Spiritual  Explorer?  Like  some  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  past,  Robinson  did  not  concern  himself  with  in- 
culcating in  his  readers  any  definite  body  of  ideas.  He  had  few 
lessons  to  teach.  His  interpretation  of  life  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
struction, but  of  illumination.  With  emotions  rigorously  con- 
trolled, he  critically  presented  human  nature,  in  its  kindliness, 
its  aspirations,  its  highest  fulfillment;  and  even  more  in  its  im- 
perfections, its  tangled  cross-purposes,  and  its  tragic  defeats.  Be- 
cause of  Robinson's  concern  with  failure,  and  because  of  his 
brooding  though  elevated  sense  of  tragedy,  he  has  sometimes 
been  hastily  called  a  futilitarian;  and  it  is  true  that  he  felt  pro- 
foundly the  evil,  the  suffering,  the  insoluble  mystery  that  com- 
pose so  large  a  part  of  life.  Yet  the  temper  of  his  poetry  is  not  that 
of  despair.  If  his  imaginary  Shakespeare  is  a  pessimistic  futili- 
tarian, who  sums  up  life  in  the  despairing  phrase,  "It's  all  noth- 
ing," his  Lancelot  is  a  courageous  mystic  who,  after  the  Arthurian 
world  has  crumbled  about  him,  sets  out  undaunted  in  pursuit  of 
"the  Light." 

This  message  of  spiritual  quest  lies  also  at  the  heart  of  that 
austere,  lofty  reflective  poem,  "The  Man  Against  the  Sky."  Here, 
among  other  interpretations  of  life,  the  poet  thoughtfully  con- 
siders, and  emphatically  rejects,  the  futilitarian  view  that  life  is 
purposeless,  and  that  its  only  end  is  annihilation.  The  logical  out- 
come of  such  a  philosophy,  as  Robinson  points  out,  is  suicide— a 
step  which  the  majority  of  philosophical  pessimists  have  not  been 
eager  to  take.  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  has  values  in  and  of  itself; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  runs,  through  all  its  unintelligible 
warp  and  woof,  a  faint,  elusive  thread  of  purposeful  meaning: 
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But  this  we  know,  if  we  know  anything: 
That  we  may  laugh  and  fight  and  sing 
And  of  our  transience  here  make  offering 
To  an  orient  Word  that  will  not  be  erased, 
Or,  save  in  incommunicable  gleams 
Too  permanent  for  dreams, 
Be  found  or  known. 

II.  Robert  Frost  (1875-         ) 

Background  and  Development.  Though  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Robert  Frost  was  by  rearing  and  temperament  a  New 
Englander,  who  related  himself,  far  more  intimately  than  did 
Robinson,  to  the  scenery  and  folkways  of  his  region.  During  his 
latter  boyhood  and  his  years  of  earning  a  living  on  the  farm,  he 
came  to  know  the  moods  of  the  north-Appalachian  countryside 
and  to  absorb  the  tartly  flavored  speech  ways  of  its  Yankee  peo- 
ple. During  two  years  at  Harvard,  he  proved  less  interested  in 
academic  routine  than  in  the  blend  of  rusticity  and  humane 
learning  he  found  in  Emerson— though  he  was  affected  also  by 
the  more  formally  philosophical  interests  of  William  James.  His 
young  manhood,  which  brought  a  few  poems  to  periodical  pub- 
lication, brought  also  a  steady,  persistent  growth  in  sophistica- 
tion in  literature— acquaintance  with  the  dramatic  monologues 
of  Browning,  and  familiarity  with  a  tradition  in  pastoral  poetry 
descended  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

With  Frost's  residence  in  England  from  1912  to  1915  came  the 
decisive  turn  in  his  development.  Stimulated  by  his  association 
with  W.  W.  Gibson,  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  and  other  poets,  he 
published  his  first  volume,  A  Boy's  Will,  in  1913,  and  his  second, 
North  of  Boston,  in  1914.  The  latter,  appearing  as  it  did  near 
the  crest  of  interest  in  the  "New  Poetry,"*  brought  him  fame, 
and  made  him  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  during  the  poetic 
controversies  of  the  next  two  decades.  Throughout  these  con- 
troversies, Frost  followed  a  consistently  moderate  course,  not  as 
a  means  of  catering  to  popular  taste,  but  rather  as  an  expression 
of  his  blend  of  Yankee  conservatism  and  respect  for  the  classical 
Golden  Mean.  But  with  Frost  the  course  of  integrity  proved  also 
the  course  of  popularity,  so  that  he  continued  to  gain  in  both 
critical  and  popular  regard  through  the  publication  of  volumes 
including  Mountain  Interval  (1916),  New  Hampshire  (1923),  A 

*  See  below,  pp.  361  ff. 
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Further  Range  (1936),  A  Masque  of  Reason  (1945),  and  A 
Masque  of  Mercy  (1947). 

The  Lyrical  Vein.  A  body  of  poetry  so  closely  integrated  as 
Frost's  does  not  lend  itself  to  neat  analysis  into  types  and  kinds. 
Its  texture  reveals,  instead  of  sharply  distinct  genres,  certain 
poetic  veins  that  now  disclose  themselves  separate  and  pure,  and 
now  blend  into  one  another,  as  colors  may  stand  out  or  recede  in 
an  elaborate  tapestry.  It  is  chiefly  the  lyrical  vein  that  colors  the 
poems  in  A  Boy's  Will,  where  Frost's  earliest  collected  writings 
show,  already,  how  fully  he  owns  the  lyric  poet's  immemorial 
gifts  of  emotion,  imagery,  and  song.  Emotionally,  the  poems  sug- 
gest, though  in  somewhat  muted  tones,  the  exaltations  and  mel- 
ancholies of  a  Shelley  or  a  Keats.  In  imagery,  they  are  filled  with 
the  shy,  fine-textured  beauties  of  the  New  England  of  Thoreau— 
the  darkness  of  late-autumn,  the  still  depths  of  winter,  the  in- 
tensity of  swift  summer.  Their  song-quality  is  that  of  the  conven- 
tional verse-and-stanza  forms  of  English  poetry,  now  quietly 
melodious,  as  in  the  wistfully  beautiful  "Reluctance,"  now  tuned 
to  the  more  personal,  more  sharply  individual  rhythms  of  "Mow- 
ing" and  "The  Tuft  of  Flowers."  In  these  early  poems,  just  as  in 
his  later  ones,  Frost's  originality  lies  not  so  much  in  the  inven- 
tion of  new  metrical  patterns  as  in  the  turning  of  old,  established 
patterns  to  his  own  individual  use. 

Later  volumes  of  Frost  were  written  less— one  might  almost 
say  progressively  less— in  the  purely  lyrical  vein.  Yet  the  poet 
could  recapture  the  lyrical  magic  in  his  exquisitely  light-toned 
and  ingeniously  rhymed  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Eve- 
ning," or  in  the  graver  chant  of  "Neither  Out  Far  Nor  In  Deep," 
or  in  the  quiet,  almost  voluptuous  melancholy  of  "The  Peaceful 
Shepherd."  Continually,  too,  the  lyrical  vein  emerges  in  other 
than  purely  lyrical  poems,  cropping  out  in  the  natural  magic  of 
lines  like  "A  bird  half  wakened  in  the  lunar  noon,"  and  rippling 
through  the  fanciful  scherzo  of  "Departmental."  For  Frost,  as 
he  repeatedly  demonstrated,  could  blend  with  the  lyrical  the 
meditative,  and  even  the  pointedly  didactic;  thought  and  instruc- 
tion, no  less  than  perception  and  feeling,  could  be  sung.  More- 
over, in  his  very  earliest  lyrics  there  is  often  a  kind  of  implicit 
drama;  their  song  suggests  action,  dramatic  situation,  and  the 
movement  of  events.  They  point  toward  Frost's  maturer  expres- 
sion in  poems  that  are,  in  effect,  brief  dramas  or  dramatic  narra- 
tives. 

The  Dramatic  and  Narrative  Vein.  North  of  Boston  is 
Frost's  principal  "book  of  people,"  though  the  poet's  interest  in 
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presenting  character  carries  over  from  that  volume  into  Moun- 
tain Interval  and  New  Hampshire.  To  read  the  character  studies 
in  these  volumes  is  to  come  to  know  a  number  of  New  England 
rural  folk— vivid,  sharply  individualized— who  are  "seen"  more 
clearly  and  deeply  than  are  the  people  of  ordinary  life.  There  is 
the  decrepit  Silas,  in  "The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man,"  clinging 
through  irresponsibility  and  decline  to  his  need  for  self-respect. 
There  is,  in  "The  Black  Cottage,"  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land lady  whose  need  for  spiritual  security  is  portrayed  by  a 
philosophical  minister  quite  as  interesting  as  the  person  he  de- 
picts. There  is  the  leisurely,  humorous  ox-driver  of  "The  Moun- 
tain," who  voices  Frost's  own  principle,  "All  the  fun's  in  how  you 
say  a  thing."  Inseparable  from  these  and  others  of  Frost's  people 
is  the  rural  background  against  which  they  are  posed,  the  region- 
al scene  to  which  they  organically  belong— apple  orchard,  wild 
pasture,  and  lonely  farmhouse;  the  sudden  mountain  river 
brawling  among  boulders;  the  still  fall  of  snow;  the  space  and 
the  darkness  of  northern  winter  nights.  And  the  people  them- 
selves are  at  once  local  and  universal:  local  in  their  shrewd,  wry, 
tough-minded  Yankee  perceptions  and  speech;  universal  in  their 
timeless  human  traits  of  stubborn  pride,  or  humor,  or  integrity, 
or  fear. 

The  form  of  Frost's  character  sketches  is  commonly  a  loose 
unrhymed  iambic  pentameter,  a  verse  in  which  the  iambic  pat- 
tern is  less  marked  than  usual,  is  more  varied,  and  is  turned  to 
the  conversational  rather  than  to  the  declamatory.  With  only  the 
rarest  recourse  to  dialect,  the  author  conveys  through  this  verse 
the  pattern,  the  rhythm,  and  the  tang  of  sharply  flavored  local 
speech.  The  effect  is  usually  realistic;  or,  if  romantic,  it  is  roman- 
tic with  a  severer  restraint  than  that  of  nineteenth-century  verse, 
and  with  a  more  careful  shaping-up  of  the  artistic  illusion.  The 
genre  usually  employed  is  not  the  dramatic  monologue  but  the 
dramatically  imagined  sketch  or  tale;  and,  indeed,  in  some  of 
Frost's  most  successful  pieces  he  has  subordinated  both  drama 
and  character  to  the  practice  of  an  increasingly  rare  art— that  of 
straightforward  poetic  narrative.  In  "The  Code,"  a  farm  hand 
tells  how,  because  his  employer  made  some  trivial  reflection  on 
his  work,  thereby  violating  an  unwritten  law  of  the  fields,  he 
tried  to  kill  the  man  by  burying  him  under  a  load  of  hay.  Here 
the  dramatic  poet,  turning  raconteur,  has  sketched  out  half-hu- 
morously  an  anecdote  which  shows  the  peculiar  local  customs, 
the  odd  expressions  of  personal  pride,  which  develop  in  a  remote 
rural  community.  In  "The  Witch  of  Coos,"  a  humorously  grue- 
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some  story  of  violence,  brooding,  and  hallucination,  appears 
what  is  probably  the  most  unusual  ghost  in  our  literature.  In 
"Paul's  Wife,"  a  famous  lumber  hand,  obviously  kin  to  the  Paul 
Bunyan  of  Western  mythology,  gets  a  mate  by  sawing  the  lady 
out  of  a  white  pine  log.  At  once  realistic  and  fantastic,  cynically 
coarse  and  delicately  beautiful,  "Paul's  Wife"  is  an  amazingly 
successful  fusion  of  the  most  disparate  qualities. 

In  these  brief  dramas  and  tales,  and  even  more  in  his  numer- 
ous philosophical  poems,  are  illustrated  not  only  the  peculiar 
skills  of  Frost  but  also  his  characteristic  weaknesses.  His  uneven- 
ness  resembles,  though  it  is  not  so  great  as,  that  of  Wordsworth. 
His  colloquial  manner  betrays  him  at  times  into  banalities  like 
"And  here  I  am  and  what  am  I  to  say?"  Or  he  commits  himself, 
like  Wordsworth,  to  a  subject  which  has  significance  for  him 
personally,  but  has  little  if  any  significance  for  human  nature  in 
general.  Or  his  imagination,  not  always  authoritative  even  at 
best,  flattens  into  insipidity,  and  his  writing  grows  circumlo- 
cutory or  trivial.  Yet  when  Frost's  obviously  inferior  poems  and 
passages  are  excised,  the  remainder  is  still  impressive  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  mass.  Within  that  remainder,  much  that  is  most 
peculiarly  his  own  grows  out  of  his  use  of  rural,  regional  scene 
and  symbol  in  the  service  of  reflective  and  philosophical  poetry. 

The  Philosophical  Vein:  Serious  Thought  and  Light 
Verse.  The  effect  of  Frost's  philosophical  verse  is  that  of  assay- 
ing ideas  rather  than  of  inculcating  them.  Though  he  can  be 
as  didactic,  annunciatory,  and  even  gnomic  as  Emerson,  his  usual 
manner  inclines  to  the  tentative,  the  inquiring,  the  speculative, 
the  quizzically  poised.  Whether  the  subject  be  some  absurdity  of 
contemporary  politics  or  some  question  of  ultimate  divine  jus- 
tice, he  speaks  with  the  same  humorous  self-possession,  the  same 
restraint,  the  same  aplomb.  His  appropriate  medium  is,  natural- 
ly, light  verse,  the  familiar  essay  of  poetry.  That  is,  light  verse 
is  his  cleverly  maintained  and  central  course,  though  his  poetry 
of  ideas  may  vary  from  it  at  times  in  the  direction  of  epigram,  or 
of  weighty  obiter  dicta,  or  of  satire.  In  reviving  the  poetic  epi- 
gram or  proverb,  infused  with  "wit"  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  might  be  applied  to  Donne  or  Marvell,  he  has  been  especial- 
ly successful.  His  epigrams  may  exist  separately,  in  their  own 
right,  like  the  familiar  lines  on  the  destructive  passions  in  "Fire 
and  Ice,"  and  the  couplet  on  the  inescapable  limits  of  man's 
knowledge,  "The  Secret."  Or  they  may  appear  in  the  context  of 
some  longer  poem,  as  does  the  ironic  "To  err  is  human,  not  to, 
animal"  of  "The  White-Tailed  Hornet,"  or  the  compact  dictum 
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in  "Build  Soil"  on  neither  exploiting  nor  allowing  exploitation 
—"Keep  off  each  other  and  keep  each  other  off." 

More  often  than  in  epigram,  Frost's  philosophical  poetry  takes 
form  in  a  blend  of  familiar  essay  and  parable,  where  exposition 
and  illustrative  anecdote  shade  into  each  other  with  the  grace- 
ful lucidity  of  a  Spectator  paper.  Illustrative  anecdote  may  blend 
in  turn  into  symbol;  and  the  symbol,  elaborated  by  readers  with 
a  flair  for  intellectual  play,  may  take  on  double  or  even  multiple 
applications.  Among  the  more  elaborate  of  these  poetic  essays  is 
"New  Hampshire,"  in  which  the  poet  discourses  with  genial 
wit  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  American  commercialism  and  the 
contemporary  fondness  for  extremes  in  literary  fashion.  Among 
the  better  known  is  the  elvishly  humorous  "Mending  Wall,"  with 
its  portrayal  through  rural  anecdote  of  the  liberal,  inquiring  man 
confronted  with  the  man  of  inertia.  In  the  wistfully  reminiscent 
"Birches,"  the  poet's  recollections  of  boyhood  serve  as  a  carrier 
for  his  profound  conviction  that  full  experience  grows  out  of  a 
balancing  of  opposed  forces— the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  imagina- 
tive escape  and  the  return.  And  in  the  amusing  fancies  of  "De- 
partmental" Frost  has  borrowed  the  old  technique  of  English 
comic  verse  for  a  fable  that  genially  mocks  twentieth-century 
organizationism— academic,  New  Dealist,  or  whatever. 

A  more  complex,  and  equally  close-knit,  expression  of  the 
philosophical  Frost  is  the  political  pastoral  "Build  Soil,"  which, 
though  produced  near  the  nadir  of  the  Great  Depression,  shies 
away  from  any  fixed  program  of  reform  or  any  facile  collectivist 
solution.  In  the  dialogue  of  Meliboeus  and  Tityrus,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  the  author's  spokesman,  soil-building  becomes  a  symbol 
of  self-building;  and  self-building,  it  is  assumed,  must  precede 
society-building.  Build  the  individual,  and  the  state,  in  Emer- 
son's words,  may  follow  how  it  can.  And  still  more  elaborate  is 
the  structure  of  A  Masque  of  Reason  and  A  Masque  of  Mercy, 
poetic  dramas  that  resemble  morality  plays  in  their  ethical  and 
philosophical  interests  and  in  the  broad  typicality  of  their  char- 
acters. Here,  with  the  biblical  Job  and  Jonah  as  his  points  of  de- 
parture, the  poet  undertakes,  if  not  Milton's  task  of  justifying 
God's  ways  to  men,  at  least  the  more  modest  task  of  speculating 
about  them. 

In  the  former  masque,  Job  and  his  disconcertingly  charming 
wife  debate  with  God  whether,  indeed, 

There's  no  connection  man  can  reason  out 
Between  his  just  deserts  and  what  he  gets. 
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In  the  latter,  a  more  elaborate  debate  on  divine  justice  and  mercy 
develops  in  a  New  York  book  shop  among  four  speakers:  the 
fugitive  prophet,  Jonas  Dove;  the  "analyst"  Paul;  the  escapist 
Jesse  Bel;  and  the  humorous  and  tolerant  skeptic,  Jesse  Bel's 
husband,  Keeper.  Although  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  no  less 
than  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  manner  remains  that 
of  Frost's  philosophical  light  verse,  continually  glancing  deftly 
away  from  solemnity  and  awe  into  the  matter-of-fact  or  the  quiz- 
zically humorous.  Although  Frost  can  enter  imaginatively  into 
idealistic  intensities  he  does  not  himself  share,  and  can  word 
with  persuasive  beauty  his  prophet's  dubious  fervor— 

You  ask  if  I  see  yonder  shining  gate, 

And  I  reply  I  almost  think  I  do, 

Beyond  this  great  door  you  have  raised  against  me, 

Beyond  the  storm,  beyond  the  universe — 

he  habitually  skirts  these  heights  rather  than  scales  them.  He 
withdraws  repeatedly  to  the  level  of  lightly  stated  good  sense,  and 
sometimes  invests  his  mysteries  with  puns  as  ingeniously  out- 
rageous as  those  of  Shakespeare.  The  true  norm  and  center  of  the 
poem  remains  the  talk  of  Keeper,  whose  wisdom,  restraint,  and 
refusal  of  easy  certainties  unite  to  preserve  him  from  the  proph- 
et's error  of  getting  "God  wrong  entirely." 

The  Underlying  Theory.  Like  other  traits  of  Keeper,  his 
constructive  skepticism  is  that  of  Frost  himself— skepticism,  that 
is,  with  reference  to  any  philosophical  absolutes.  In  the  sharp- 
edged  satire  of  "The  Bear,"  Frost  symbolizes  the  pathetic  ab- 
surdity of  caged  man's  efforts  to  extend  his  "beat"  by  either 
scientific  invention  or  speculative  thought,  the  latter  of  which,  in 
its  rebound  between  the  walls  of  previously  explored  dilemmas, 
"may  be  thought,  but  only  so  to  speak."  Avoiding  any  rigid 
credo,  he  prefers  the  wisdom  that,  nourished  by  understanding 
and  tolerance  and  observation,  enlarges  with  the  resilient  adjust- 
ment of  organic  growth.  Frost's  own  growth  and  nature  have  in- 
clined him  to  a  view  of  life  informally  humanist  and  classicist. 
He  is  humanist  in  his  insistence  on  the  humanity  rather  than  the 
animality  of  man;  in  his  dislike  of  oversimplifying  man  by  inter- 
preting human  life  in  terms  of  insect,  reptile,  or  animal;*  in  his 
rejection  of  the  scientism  and  naturalism  which  he  examines  with 
such  amused  distrust  in  "The  White-Tailed  Hornet."  He  is 
classical  in  his  consistent,  his  almost  instinctive  following  of 

*  One  may  contrast  with  Frost's  attitude  Theodore  Dreiser's  in  The 
Titan.  See  below,  pp.  338-39. 
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the  Aristotelian  golden  mean;  in  his  search  for  the  precisely  just 
balance  between  the  extremes  of  hope  and  despair,  belief  and 
doubt,  self-love  and  society.  Ethically,  he  insists  only  less  than 
Emerson  on  self-reliance,  on  personal  integrity;  and  he  sees  that 
integrity  as  operating  through  a  variety  of  choice  rather  than  be- 
tween the  twin  absolutes  of  evil  and  of  good. 

.  .  .  though  there  is  no  fixed  line  between  wrong  and  right, 
There  are  roughly  zones  whose  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  Frost's  avoidance  of  the  over-exact  and 
over-serious  that,  in  aesthetic  theory,  he  should  insist  on  an 
analogy  between  sport  and  art,  that  he  should  look  on  poetry  as 
a  "play"  of  consciousness.  And  just  as  a  sport,  such  as  tennis,  is 
the  more  skilled  and  enjoyable  when  played  within  limits  set 
by  rules  and  a  court,  so  poetry  is  the  more  skilled  and  enjoyable 
when  played  within  the  limits  of  its  established  forms  and  con- 
ventions. Accordingly,  Frost  has  looked  with  good-natured  con- 
tempt on  much  modern  "experimental"  poetry,  with  its  tenden- 
cies to  eccentricity  and  even  formlessness;  and  he  has  consistently 
sought  in  his  own  poetry  the  appropriate  verbal  form  and  shape. 

Frost  insists,  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  New  Critics,*  on 
the  importance  of  metaphor;  he  would  be  willing  to  throw  away 
everything  but  "enthusiasm  tamed  by  metaphor."  Enthusiasm 
and  metaphor  must  be  dramatic,  however;  all  imaginative  writ- 
ing is  "as  good  as  it  is  dramatic.  It  need  not  declare  itself  in  form, 
but  it  is  dramatic  or  nothing."  And  drama,  whether  explicit  or 
latent,  naturally  demands  in  poetry  the  rhythm  and  the  flavor 
of  speech,  often  of  informal,  conversational  speech.  Yet  form, 
metaphor,  and  dramatic  speech  are  all  finally  important  only 
as  they  convey  meaning— not,  to  be  sure,  the  logically  evolved 
meaning  of  the  scholar,  but  the  intuitively  discovered  meaning 
that  is  caught  by  the  swift  perceptions  of  the  poet.  The  true 
poem  begins,  then,  in  the  delight  of  a  fresh  perception,  in  "a 
lump  in  the  throat,"  in  an  intuitively  found  meaning;  it  runs 
through  a  "course  of  lucky  events"  to  finished  expression;  and  it 
ends  in  the  accomplished  wisdom  of  "a  clarification  of  life,  ...  a 
momentary  stay  against  confusion." 

*  See  below,  pp.  440  ff. 
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The  Humanist  and  Conservative  Tradition— Fiction 


/.  Edith  Wharton  (1862-1937) 

The  House  of  Mirth  (1905).  In  the  year  in  which  the  still 
obscure  Robinson  took  work  in  the  New  York  Customs  House, 
Edith  Wharton's  The  House  of  Mirth  was  steadily  winning  favor. 
With  the  public,  it  became  a  best  seller;  among  the  critical  re- 
views, it  received  almost  unqualified  praise  for  its  ' 'effortless 
power"  and  ''expert  workmanship.''  The  story  which  awakened 
such  enthusiasm  is  a  tragedy.  Lily  Bart,  a  patrician  girl  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  social  intelligence,  whose  father's  death  as  a 
bankrupt  has  left  her  penniless,  tries  to  consolidate  her  place  in 
New  York  society  through  a  fortunate  marriage.  Secretly  despis- 
ing the  standards  of  her  social  group,  though  she  is  unable  to  lift 
herself  out  of  it  into  the  republic  of  the  spirit  maintained  by  her 
friend  Selden,  she  is  unable  to  pursue  her  aims  steadily.  She  hesi- 
tates, fails  at  crucial  moments,  compromises  herself,  is  ostracized, 
and,  shut  out  by  rigid  bars  of  convention  from  the  only  environ- 
ment in  which  she  can  survive,  is  lost. 

The  House  of  Mirth  is  in  many  respects  typical  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's fiction.  The  milieu  of  the  novel— aristocratic  New  York  in 
the  latter  nineteenth  century— is  the  one  which  Mrs.  Wharton 
treated  most  extensively  and  with  most  authority.  The  situation, 
that  of  some  individual  pitted  against  the  rigid  conventions  of  a 
small  social  group,  attracted  her  attention  more  often  than  did 
any  other.  In  type  and  in  form,  the  novel  resembles  the  work  of 
her  acknowledged  master,  Henry  James.  The  House  of  Mirth, 
like  James's  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  rises  from  the  plane  of  the 
novel  of  manners  to  that  of  tragedy.  It  is  constructed,  moreover, 
as  a  "well-made"  novel,  in  which  skillful  exposition  and  slowly 
heightening  suspense  prepare  for  successive  climaxes  and  for  a 
final,  complete  solution  of  the  struggle. 
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Life  and  Literary  Influences.  Mrs.  Wharton's  preference 
for  a  symmetrically  formed  novel,  dealing  with  a  sort  of  Ameri- 
can aristocracy,  was  eminently  natural.  She  herself  belonged  by 
birth  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  New  York  aristocracy,  and  her 
education  confirmed  her  patrician  outlook.  She  was  privately 
tutored  in  French,  German,  and  Italian;  she  passed  much  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  abroad;  she  was  thoroughly  initiated  into 
the  world  of  European  art  and  letters.  In  1885  she  married  Ed- 
ward Wharton,  of  Boston.  New  York,  however,  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years  longer  her  home,  except  for  summer  resi- 
dences in  Newport  and  Lenox,  or  in  rural  New  England.  After 
1906  she  lived  principally  in  Paris. 

The  House  of  Mirth  marks  not  the  beginning,  but  the  ma- 
turity, of  her  published  work.  Her  contributions  to  periodicals 
extend  as  far  back  as  1889;  and  by  1905  she  had  published,  among 
other  work,  three  volumes  of  short  stories  and  a  solidly  wrought 
historical  novel,  The  Valley  of  Decision  (1902).  Mrs.  Wharton's 
stories,  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  Henry  James,  awakened 
his  interest.  Between  the  two,  consequently,  one  of  the  memor- 
able associations  of  literature  sprang  up,  James  acting  as  teacher, 
Mrs.  Wharton  as  disciple.  According  to  Robert  Morss  Lovett, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Wharton  regarded  James  as  the 
chief  master  of  English  fiction  and  that  he  in  turn  considered  her 
his  most  proficient  follower."  She  was  thus  to  pursue,  through 
all  the  social  and  literary  cataclysms  of  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, James's  ideal  of  the  novel  as  a  symmetrically  built  art  form. 

Ethan  Frome  (1911).  Because  Mrs.  Wharton's  fiction  is  so 
voluminous,  and  of  such  consistent  merit,  no  brief  description  of 
it  can  possibly  be  complete.  One  may  only  select  and  study  a  few 
novels  of  first  importance,  which  reveal  various  facets  of  her 
talent.  In  what  is  perhaps  her  greatest  tragedy,  Ethan  Frome,  she 
turns  aside  from  the  opulence  of  New  York  to  the  barrenness  of 
the  wintry  New  England  countryside.  Instead  of  highly  compli- 
cated types  of  character,  here  are  people  who  respond  only  to  the 
most  rigid  conventions  or  the  most  elementary  motives.  Corre- 
spondingly, instead  of  a  full-length,  richly  detailed  novel,  here  is 
a  story,  spare  and  gaunt  of  outline,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds 
that  of  the  novelette.  Ethan  Frome's  conflict  is,  however,  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Lily  Bart,  the  conflict  of  a  gifted  individual 
with  incrusted  folkways  that  threaten  to  shut  him  off  from  hap- 
piness. Only,  to  the  barrier  imposed  by  convention  there  is  added, 
for  him,  the  more  nearly  insuperable  barrier  imposed  by  stark 
poverty. 
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Ethan  Frome,  who  has  been  entrapped  into  marriage  with  a 
repulsive  wife,  and  Mattie  Silver,  their  hired  girl,  come  to  love 
each  other  with  a  devotion  as  restrained  as  it  is  genuine.  They 
are  too  straightforward  to  attempt  a  clandestine  affair,  too  poor 
to  flee  West  together;  so  that  when  the  wife  turns  Mattie  out 
shelterless,  they  see  no  escape  but  in  suicide.  But  merciful  death 
eludes  them,  and  they  are  involved  in  a  catastrophe  which, 
through  a  whole  lingering  generation,  continues  to  work  out  its 
unspeakable  horror. 

The  tragic  qualities  of  this  story  are  enhanced  by  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's careful  workmanship.  Having  to  deal  with  the  events  of  a 
whole  generation,  yet  seeing  that  her  theme  would  not  bear  the 
slow,  expansive  method  of  the  full-length  novel,  she  adopted  the 
device  of  having  the  story  built  up,  retrospectively,  in  the  mind 
of  an  observer  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend  the 
motives  of  all  the  actors.  Not  until  after  the  apparent  climax  has 
been  passed  does  she  bring  the  reader  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  two  women  and  thereby  reveal,  suddenly,  the  full  extent  of 
their  calamity.  Constructive  skill  alone,  however,  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  transformation  of  suffering  into  beauty  which  takes 
place  in  Ethan  Frome,  nor  for  the  elevation  which  the  story  main- 
tains. That  tragic  elevation  is  the  product  of  a  creative  power 
as  genuine,  if  not  as  dynamic,  as  Mark  Twain's  or  Melville's. 
Like  those  two  creators,  Mrs.  Wharton  was  able  to  endow  her  fic- 
tion with  "that  imponderable  something  more"— to  quote  her 
own  words— "which  causes  life  to  circulate  in  it,  and  preserves  it 
a  little  from  decay." 

The  Age  of  Innocence  (1920).  In  The  Age  of  Innocence,  the 
scene  is  again  New  York;*  the  conflict,  the  familiar  struggle  of 
the  individual  against  the  pressure  of  the  group;  the  author's 
attitude,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  ironically  detached.  More  evi- 
dently than  its  predecessors,  The  Age  of  Innocence  is  a  period 
novel,  sketching  the  houses,  the  tastes,  the  customs,  and  the  peo- 
ple characteristic  of  patrician  New  York  in  the  eigh teen-sev- 
enties. Perhaps  its  most  significant  characters  are  not  the  three 
main  actors  in  the  story— May  Welland,  her  husband  Newland 
Archer,  and  her  rival  Ellen  Olenska— but  folk  who  reveal  more 
clearly  than  these  the  features  of  the  times.  There  is  the  polished 
Lawrence  Lefferts,  an  authority  on  form;  Mr.  Sillerton  Jackson, 

*  But  New  York  is  not  so  preponderantly  Mrs.  Wharton's  scene  as  these 
titles  might  suggest.  For  an  example  of  her  work  in  the  Jamesian  field  of  the 
international  novel,  see  The  Custom  of  the  Country  (1913).  For  novels  of 
French  setting,  see  Madame  de  Treymes  (1907)  and  The  Reef  (1912). 
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an  authority  on  family;  and  the  dowager-like  Mrs.  Manson 
Mingott,  "something  as  vast  and  august  as  a  natural  pheno- 
menon," who  wields  a  despotic  power  over  her  clan.  The  method- 
ical rituals,  the  rigid  conventions  of  society,  which  Mrs.  Wharton 
never  handled  with  much  tenderness,  are  here  subjected  to  an 
ironic  banter  in  keeping  with  the  twentieth-century  reaction 
against  Victorian  respectability. 

No  story  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  is  more  skillfully  constructed  than 
is  The  Age  of  Innocence.  The  principles  of  the  well-made  novel 
—skillful  exposition,  careful  preparation  for  climaxes,  the  dra- 
matic development  of  conversations,  the  direction  of  all  details 
toward  a  predetermined  goal— are  as  carefully  followed  as  in  The 
House  of  Mirth.  The  highly  unified  point  of  view  is  employed 
with  only  less  consistency  than  in  James's  The  Ambassadors.  As 
in  James's  novel  the  action  is  given  us  only  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  Strether,  so,  in  The  Age  of  Innocence,  it  is  given  us 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  through  that  of  Newland  Archer. 
Other  characters  the  reader  does  not  know  directly,  but  only  as 
they  impressed,  or  would  have  impressed,  Archer's  mind.  The  ef- 
fect is,  as  with  James,  to  produce  a  more  sharply  defined,  but  less 
comprehensive,  novel  than  would  probably  have  eventuated 
from  a  looser  method. 

Short  Stories  and  Novelettes.  No  small  proportion  of  Edith 
Wharton's  work  is  composed  of  shorter  fiction,  varying  in  length 
from  short  stories  to  novelettes  of  nearly  the  scope  of  Ethan 
Frome.  Some  unusual  situation,  or  some  striking  peculiarity  of 
character,  appears  to  be  Mrs.  Wharton's  point  of  departure  in 
creating  short  fiction.  In  the  short  story,  "A  Journey"  (1899),  a 
young  woman,  whose  invalid  husband  has  died  in  the  berth  of  a 
sleeping-car,  tries  to  conceal  his  death  for  fear  that  she  will  be  put 
off  the  train  among  strangers.  In  the  novelette,  "The  Spark" 
(1924),  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  Hayley  Delane,  possesses  a  broad 
humanity  which  his  companions  not  only  fail  to  share,  but  fail 
to  understand.  To  a  sympathetic  friend,  however,  he  confesses 
that  his  humanity  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  "sort  of  back- 
woodsman" who  visited  him  in  a  Civil  War  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. But  when  Walt  Whitman's  poetry  is  read  to  him,  his  con- 
ventional education  prevents  him  from  responding  to  the  verse 
as  he  had  responded  to  the  man;  and  his  only  comment  is,  "I 
rather  wish,  though,  you  hadn't  told  me  that  he  wrote  all  that 
rubbish."  In  dramatic  situations,  in  the  shrewd  manipulation 
of  irony,  Mrs.  Wharton's  stories  abound,  but  their  general  merit 
is  more  open  to  question  than  that  of  the  novels.  Often  the 
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narrative  machinery  is  awkward;  sometimes  the  situation  is  so 
unnatural  that  the  author  fails  to  bring  it  convincingly  alive;  and 
occasionally  she  lapses  into  sheer  sentimentality. 

Edith  Wharton  and  the  Art  of  Fiction.  In  her  interpre- 
tation of  the  craft  of  fiction,  Edith  Wharton  continued  Henry 
James's  emphasis  on  artistic  form.*  The  materials  on  which 
form  is  to  be  imposed  must  be,  she  held,  primarily  ethical.  That 
is,  they  must  deal  with  man  in  his  social  and  moral  relations 
with  other  men,  not  as  an  isolated  individual.  The  author  may 
work  from  his  materials  toward  a  controlling  idea,  or  from  a 
preconceived  idea  toward  its  concrete  embodiment  in  the  story; 
but,  whichever  method  is  employed,  the  shaping  idea  or  theme 
is  prerequisite  to  symmetrical  form.  Mrs.  Wharton  thus  eschewed 
the  loose,  biographical  method  so  popular  in  the  English  novel, 
in  favor  of  the  more  classical,  more  deliberately  architech tonic 
planning  characteristic  of  James. 

In  concretely  embodying  these  principles,  Mrs.  Wharton 
tended  to  choose  her  materials  from  the  life  of  the  leisure  classes 
of  New  York  and  Paris,  with  occasional  excursions  into  the 
simpler  environment  of  rural  New  England.  The  ethical  con- 
cern of  her  fiction  is  chiefly  with  the  relation  of  individuals  with- 
in a  single  social  class;  the  relation  of  one  social  class  with  another 
is  not  treated  with  authority.  Her  most  congenial  theme  is  the 
struggle  of  some  exceptional  individual  with  the  standards  and 
conventions  of  his  class.  In  the  portrayal  of  these  struggles,  her 
prevailing  attitude  is  realistic;  she  tries  to  portray  life  truthfully, 
and,  by  molding  it  into  form,  to  enhance  its  significance.  Her 
variations  from  the  temper  of  detached  realism  consist  in  occa- 
sional indulgence  in  melodramatic  climaxes,  in  more  frequent 
indulgence  in  epigram,  and  in  the  recurrent  use  of  irony.  Her 
realism  gains  its  individual  flavor  largely  from  her  interest  in  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  life  as  a  social  art.  In  her  stories,  people 
who  are  coarse,  self-centered,  or  smugly  self-satisfied  are  exposed 
with  a  cool,  finely  tempered  disdain.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  possessed  of  responsiveness  to  beauty  and  tradition,  of  in- 
telligence, of  self-control,  and,  above  all,  of  a  certain  savoir-vivre 
obtained  from  long  association  with  cultivated  people,  are  re- 
spectfully treated. 

Notwithstanding  its  high  merit,  Mrs.  Wharton's  work  suffers 
necessarily  from  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The  class  whose  man- 

*  For  her  own  expressions  on  this  subject,  see  The  Writing  of  Fiction 
(1925)  and  the  preface  to  the  Modern  Student's  Library  edition  of  Ethan 
Frome. 
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ners  she  studied  most  carefully  was  not  ancient  nor  deeply 
rooted,  and  its  usages  lack  the  genial,  indigenous  quality  of,  say, 
those  of  Jane  Austen's  country  gentlefolk.  Even  within  the  limits 
of  this  class,  while  she  saw  life  steadily,  she  did  not  see  it  whole; 
her  pages  afford,  for  instance,  only  the  vaguest  glimpses  of  the 
professional  life  led  by  her  Trenors  and  Beauforts  and  Spraggs. 
Moreover,  she  accepted  too  readily  a  contemporary  assumption 
that  illicit  sex  is  the  staple  interest  of  fiction;  and,  as  she  had  lit- 
tle to  add  to  the  treatment  of  sex  in  James,  Flaubert,  Moore, 
Lawrence,  and  others,  the  effect  was  to  constrict  rather  than 
broaden  the  boundaries  of  her  art.  Her  writing  falls  short,  finally, 
of  the  broad  human  sympathy  which  had  had  such  honorable  ex- 
pression in  literature  in  English  through  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare and  Mark  Twain.  While  her  world  is  illumined,  pitilessly 
illumined,  by  the  clear,  cold  light  of  intellect,  it  lacks  the  mellow- 
ness, the  manifold  hues  and  shadings  and  nuances,  into  which 
that  light  could  be  softened  by  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy.  For 
these  deficiencies,  the  reader  must  seek  his  compensation  in  those 
qualities  which  Mrs.  Wharton  possessed  in  abundance— keen  ob- 
servation, fine  intelligence,  skillful  craftmanship,  and  genuine 
power  of  imagination. 

//.  Willa  Sib ert  Gather  (1875-1947) 

Novels  of  Prairie  People.  When  in  later  childhood  Willa 
Cather  removed  with  her  parents  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska,  she 
was  experiencing  one  of  the  formative  events  of  her  life.  While 
spending  the  impressionable  years  of  adolescence  out  on  the 
prairie,  in  a  semipioneer  environment,  she  received  sensations 
so  vivid,  so  indelible,  that  they  are  presupposed  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  her  work.  Varied  as  were  her  later  experiences,  she  con- 
tinued to  cherish  her  prairie  years.  She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  taught  and  worked  as  a  journalist  in 
Pittsburgh,  edited  McClure's  Magazine  in  New  York,  and  pub- 
lished volumes  of  poetry  and  fiction.  But  after  her  first  novel, 
Alexander's  Bridge  (1912),  she  turned  for  materials  back  to  the 
primitive  West  of  her  youth,  and  produced  in  O  Pioneers!  (1913) 
one  of  the  influential  novels  of  the  new  century. 

O  Pioneers!  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  frontier  story.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  a  stubborn,  resistant  soil  by 
the  first  generation  of  immigrant  farmers,  and  especially  by  a 
strong  young  Swedish  woman,  Alexandra  Bergson.  No  previous 
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novel  in  our  literature  appears  to  grow  so  intimately  out  of  the 
soil.  On  the  first  page,  as  Miss  Cather  tells  of  Alexandra  and  Carl 
driving  home  through  the  winter  twilight,  she  explains: 

The  great  fact  was  the  land  itself,  which  seemed  to  overwhelm 
the  little  beginnings  of  human  society  that  struggled  in  its 
sombre  wastes.  It  was  from  facing  this  vast  hardness  that  the 
boy's  mouth  had  become  so  bitter;  because  he  felt  that  men  were 
too  weak  to  make  any  mark  here,  that  the  land  wanted  to  be  let 
alone,  to  preserve  its  own  fierce  strength,  its  peculiar,  savage 
kind  of  beauty,  its  uninterrupted  mournfulness. 

And  at  the  close,  like  the  return  to  a  keynote,  come  Alexandra's 
words: 

"We  come  and  go,  but  the  land  is  always  here.  And  the  people 
who  love  it  and  understand  it  are  the  people  who  own  it — for 
a  little  while." 

But  the  country  itself  would,  of  course,  be  meaningless  for  a 
novel  without  the  people  who  struggle  to  subdue  it.  They  are  an 
interesting  and  authentically  American  group— the  more  authen- 
tic because  so  many  are  of  immigrant  strains.  The  Swedes,  who 
settled  portions  of  the  Northwest  so  thickly,  furnish  the  novel 
with  the  Bergson  family;  the  Bohemians,  with  Frank  and  Marie 
Shabata;  the  Norwegians,  with  Crazy  Ivar;  the  French,  with  the 
lusty  young  farmer  Amedee.  The  majority  of  these  people  are 
characterized  objectively;  they  are  not  so  much  created  as  ob- 
served and  recorded.  But  a  few  scenes,  such  as  Alexandra's  visit 
to  Frank  Shabata  in  the  prison,  give  the  effect  of  having  been 
intuitively  wrought  from  within;  and  these  scenes  come  to  life 
with  a  naturalness,  a  restrained  dramatic  power,  that  stamps 
them  as  truly  creative. 

My  Antonia  (1918),  like  O  Pioneers!,  is  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  typifies  the  prairie  life  in  its  heroic  era.  Here,  however,  Miss 
Cather  has  dealt  out  her  materials  more  lavishly.  Indeed,  prod- 
igally; for  Antonia  Shimerda  is  only  the  central  figure  of  a  whole, 
living  community,  every  member  of  which  is  sharply  individual- 
ized. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burden,  pioneer  Americans;  Antonia's  father 
and  mother,  immigrant  Bohemians;  the  immigrant  girls,  Lena 
Lingard,  Tiny  Soderball,  and  the  "three  Bohemian  Mary's";  the 
hired  men,  Otto  and  Jake— all  these  help  to  furnish  forth  a  novel 
as  rich  in  human  nature  as  an  old-fashioned  three-volume  story 
by  Dickens.  Even  the  least  important  characters  are  made  in- 
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dividual  and  human.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutter  hardly  speak  two 
dozen  lines  altogether;  yet  they  are  as  real  as  one's  neighbors  in 
the  flesh.  Leo  Cuzak  does  little  more  than  butt  his  mother  with 
a  hard,  curly  head,  and  insist  on  telling  a  visitor  that  he  was  an 
Easter  baby;  yet  one  leaves  him  with  a  feeling  of  long,  and  by  no 
means  restful,  acquaintance.  Here,  evidently,  are  no  stock  figures, 
mechanically  thrust  into  the  story  to  fill  out  an  artificial  plot. 
Here  are  human  beings  who  are  interesting  in  the  mere  fact  of 
their  humanity,  who  are  in  the  novel  for  their  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  story. 

In  episodes,  as  well  as  in  characters,  Miss  Cather  is  lavish. 
Stories  like  that  of  the  Russians,  Pavel  and  Peter,  who  in  the  old 
country  fed  a  bride  to  the  wolves,  are  told  more  for  their  own 
interest  than  for  any  necessity  to  the  novel.  Notwithstanding  such 
profusion,  however,  Miss  Cather  does  not  lose  the  central  thread 
of  her  plot,  the  life  of  Antonia.  A  child  of  the  prairie  farms  in 
spite  of  her  old-world  birth,  Antonia  is  slowly  cheapened  in 
character  in  the  town.  In  time,  however,  she  returns  to  the  coun- 
try, and  through  her  deep-seated  vitality  rebuilds  her  life  with  a 
calm  strength  like  that  of  Alexandra  Bergson.  In  the  city,  she 
might  have  become,  like  her  friends  Tiny  and  Lena,  self-cen- 
tered, deracinated.  On  the  prairie,  she  remains  "a  rich  mine  of 
life,  like  the  founders  of  early  races." 

A  Lost  Lady  (1923)  is  as  rigorously  limited  as  My  Antonia  is 
profuse.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  single  person,  Marian  Forrester,  as 
seen  through  the  sympathetic  yet  critical  eyes  of  Niel  Herbert. 
Marian  is  married  to  Captain  Forrester,  an  elderly  railroad  build- 
er, a  pioneer  of  heroic  mold,  impressive,  somewhat  formal,  and 
ruggedly  honest.  She  has  beauty,  tact,  grace,  a  delightful  if 
egoistic  charm,  and,  above  all,  an  intangible  power  of  "suggest- 
ing things  much  lovelier  than  herself,  as  the  perfume  of  a  single 
flower  may  call  up  the  whole  sweetness  of  spring."  But  she  lacks 
the  heroic  qualities  of  her  husband,  and  her  monotonous  village 
existence  affords  no  sufficient  outlet  for  her  zest  for  life.  Grad- 
ually she  degenerates  into  a  kind  of  village  rake,  fending  off 
poverty  by  dishonesty,  and  carrying  on  tawdry  affairs  with  tawdry 
men. 

Behind  this  personal  tragedy  looms  another  of  larger  import— 
the  passing  of  the  heroic  era  in  the  West,  the  transition  from  the 
era  of  Captain  Forrester  to  the  era  of  the  shyster  lawyer,  Ivy 
Peters.  The  old  West,  so  Miss  Cather  implies,  had  been  settled 
by  greathearted  dreamers,  capable  of  a  dignified,  generous  life 
which  matched  the  spaciousness  of  the  prairies,  but  incapable  of 
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the  petty,  dishonorable  shrewdness  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  property  in  a  society  of  small  bourgeoisie.  Consequently, 
the  vast  areas  which  they  had  conquered  would  gradually  pass 
into  the  hands  of  ignoble,  more  wholly  acquisitive  men,  even  as 
Marian  Forrester  passes  from  the  possession  of  her  pioneer  hus- 
band to  that  of  Ivy  Peters.  The  age  of  heroic  conquest,  of  imagi- 
nation, of  poetry,  would  give  way  to  the  age  of  petty  acquisition, 
of  prudence,  of  prose. 

In  these  three  treatments  of  the  changing  West— treatments 
admirably  balanced  between  realism  and  romanticism— Willa 
Gather  immensely  enriched  American  fiction.  Others  had  ren- 
dered local  color  artistically;  others  had  created  convincing  char- 
acters; but  no  one  since  Mark  Twain  had  so  successfully  fused 
the  human  and  the  natural  scene  as  integral  parts  of  a  living 
whole.  No  one  had  so  united  local  color  with  material  of  intrinsic 
and  enduring  value.  She  developed,  in  fact,  a  new  type  of  pioneer 
novel,  in  which  adventure  is  subordinated  to  the  artistic  por- 
trayal of  everyday  human  drama  in  a  primitive  setting.  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts,  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  and  others  presently  paid  her  the 
compliment,  if  not  of  actual  imitation,  at  least  of  adopting  the 
type  of  novel  she  first  developed. 

Novels  of  Artists  and  Scholars.  Miss  Cather's  characteriza- 
tion is  by  no  means  limited  to  prairie  folk.  She  showed,  it  is 
true,  little  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  interest  in  the  aristocrat  or  social 
climber,  but  she  was  much  interested  in  two  other  kinds  of 
sophisticates— artists  and  scholars— and  in  the  relation  between 
their  creative  activity  and  "success."  In  The  Song  of  the  Lark 
(1915)  she  tells  of  the  development  of  Thea  Kronborg  into  an 
internationally  famous  opera  singer.  Thea  is  that  unusual  thing 
in  fiction,  a  genuinely  developing  character.  As  the  Methodist 
minister's  daughter  in  Moonstone,  Colorado,  she  is  almost  as 
awkward  and  ignorant  as  she  is  receptive,  eager,  and  ambitious. 
As  a  prima  donna  she  is  a  being  of  full-blooded  maturity,  con- 
scious power,  and  queenly  grace.  Her  success,  however,  has  not 
been  altogether  felicitous.  Intense  fulfillment  in  art  has  nar- 
rowed her  experience  in  life;  the  woman  is  all  but  lost  in  the 
singer.  But  whether  as  village  girl  or  as  famous  artist,  Thea 
Kronborg  is  unquestionably  real,  and  each  stage  in  her  develop^ 
ment  grows  convincingly  out  of  the  former.  Equally  real,  and 
almost  as  sharply  individualized,  are  the  people  of  the  two  class- 
es among  whom  she  moves:  the  village  folk  of  Moonstone,  and 
the  artists  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Professor's  House  (1925)  is  a  kind  of  parable  on  the  empti- 
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ness  of  success.  Godfrey  St.  Peter,  a  gifted  scholar,  and  Tom  Out- 
land,  his  student,  have  both  known  the  joys  of  creative  effort; 
St.  Peter,  in  the  writing  of  a  great  history  of  the  old  Southwest; 
Outland,  in  perfecting  an  invention  which,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  France,  he  wills  to  his  fiancee,  Rosamond  St.  Peter.  But 
the  wealth  which  subsequently  flows  in  on  the  professor's  family 
injures  rather  than  assures  their  happiness.  Rosamond  becomes 
hard  and  selfish;  her  sister  Kathleen,  and  Kathleen's  husband, 
suffer  intensely  from  jealousy;  and  her  father  and  mother  slowly 
lose  sympathy  for  each  other's  aims.  Finding  nothing  in  his  new 
prosperity  to  compensate  for  the  lost  excitement  of  creation,  the 
professor  lingers  week  after  week  in  his  old  study,  re-living  in 
memory  his  companionship  with  the  generous  spirit  of  Tom 
Outland. 

The  Professor's  House  anticipates  in  several  ways  Miss 
Cather's  later  novels.  Compared  with  the  well-made  novels  of 
Wharton  and  James,  it  appears  loose  and  ragged  in  construction. 
Its  apparent  looseness  is,  however,  really  only  another  kind  of 
unity;  inconsecutive,  apparently  inconclusive,  it  really  presents 
with  admirable  economy  a  single  dominant  idea.  Again,  it  is 
more  consciously  philosophical  than  Miss  Cather's  earlier  stories. 
It  recognizes  the  prevailing  concept  of  the  age— scientific  materi- 
alism—but does  so  only  to  abandon  it.  Science,  the  author  sug- 
gests, may  add  to  the  comforts  but  not  to  the  real  enrichment  of 
life.  Cultivated  living  does  not  come  from  obedience  to  a  mech- 
anistic, nonselective  Nature;  it  comes  instead  from  obeying  pe- 
culiarly human  impulses  toward  order,  design,  and  beauty.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  The  Professor's  House  Miss 
Cather  should  have  turned  to  historical  novels  showing  the  im- 
pact on  primitive  America  of  a  great  humane  and  disciplinary 
force,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Two  Historical  Novels.  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop 
(1927)  is  a  story  of  the  Church  in  the  old  Southwest— chiefly 
New  Mexico— in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
represents  Miss  Cather's  most  striking  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional form  of  the  novel,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  plot  (in 
the  narrower  sense  of  that  word)  but  is  only  a  collection  of  epi- 
sodes, loosely  strung  together  by  their  relation  to  the  lives  of 
Bishop  Jean  Latour  and  Father  Joseph  Vaillant.  The  episodes 
range  from  the  humorous  story  of  Dona  Isabella's  vanity,  through 
Magdalena's  rescue  of  the  two  priests  from  a  murderer,  to  the  leg- 
end of  tyrannous  old  Fray  Baltazar,  whom  the  Indians  dropped 
from  the  top  of  a  mesa.  When  the  novel  is  regarded  as  a  whole, 
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Miss  Gather's  aim  appears  to  have  been  the  creation  of  beauty: 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  lives  of  the  two  priests,  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  the  desert  landscape.  These  two  kinds  of  beauty,  more- 
over, are  not  left  isolated,  but  are  delicately  fused.  The  desert- 
that  brilliant  world  of  changeful  sky,  solitary  mesas,  and  many- 
colored  sands— flows  continually  in  and  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  actors  in  the  human  drama,  everywhere  shaping  and 
controlling  their  lives.  And  this  wealth  of  beauty,  spiritual  and 
sensuous,  is  conveyed  through  a  style  which  during  long  develop- 
ment had  become  in  the  highest  degree  pliable,  economical,  and 
delicate. 

Similar  in  method  to  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  is 
Shadows  on  the  Rock  (1931),  a  novel  of  old  Quebec  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here,  as  in  the  former  novel,  is 
a  picture  of  civilized  people  maintaining  the  graces  of  life  in  a 
pioneer  environment.  Here,  too,  the  principal  civilizing  influ- 
ence is  the  Church,  old  in  tradition,  wise  in  human  nature.  Here, 
too,  are  numerous  episodes,  loosely  unified  through  their  rela- 
tion to  two  characters,  Cecile  Auclair  and  her  father.  In  both 
incident  and  character,  Miss  Cather  pours  forth  her  materials 
with  a  lavishness  unusual  even  for  her.  With  admirable 
deftness,  a  score  of  people  are  sharply  individualized  in  a  space 
not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  a  novelette.  Materials  for  a  volume 
of  tales  and  sketches  are  concentrated  within  a  few  chapters,  in- 
cluding the  outlines  of  a  great  tragic  romance  in  the  story  of  the 
recluse  Jeanne  le  Ber.  Shadows  on  the  Rock  is,  in  short,  almost  a 
perfect  work  of  fiction— so  nearly  perfect  that  it  can  be  excluded 
from  the  company  of  Moby  Dick  and  The  Scarlet  Letter  only  on 
the  ground  that  exquisite  modulation  is  not  a  substitute  for 
power.* 

Tradition  and  Originality.  Like  the  work  of  Robinson  and 
Frost  and  Mrs.  Wharton,  that  of  Willa  Cather  reveals  no  break 
with  the  American  past;  it  had  come  into  being,  indeed,  as  a 
natural  development  of  well-established  traditions  and  tenden- 
cies. Behind  her  intelligent  treatment  of  the  common  affairs  of 
everyday  people  lay  an  interest  in  the  commonplace  extending 
through  Howells  and  Emerson  back  to  Wordsworth  and  Burns. 
Behind  her  constant  choice  of  American  materials  lay  a  literary 
nationalism  that  had  already  influenced  Howells  and  Whitman 

*  Though  Miss  Cather  will  doubtless  be  remembered  chiefly  for  the 
novels  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  reader  may  wish 
to  acquaint  himself  with  her  short  stories.  These  are  collected  in  three  vol- 
umes: The  Troll  Garden  (1905),  Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa  (1920),  and 
Obscure  Destinies  (1932). 
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and  Emerson  and  Freneau.  Behind  her  quiet  assumption  that 
life  should  be  presented  truthfully  lay  two  generations  of 
growth  in  European  and  American  realism.  And  back  of  her 
response  to  the  local  color  of  the  Nebraska  prairies  and  the 
Southwest  lay  the  regionalism  of  her  literary  idol,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  and  of  Cable  and  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.  Miss  Gather's 
fiction  is  therefore  an  eminently  natural  outgrowth  of  our  liter- 
ary past.  Neither  revolutionary  nor  unduly  averse  to  change,  it 
belongs  among  those  forces  in  twentieth-century  literature  that 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  conservative. 

To  recognize  Miss  Cather's  debt  to  tradition  is  by  no  means 
to  lessen  her  just  claims  to  originality.  She  was  original  in  the 
intangible  sense  that  her  writing  is  endued  with  an  individual, 
personal  tone  more  easily  felt  than  defined.  And  she  was  original 
in  more  tangible  matters  as  well.  For  example,  she  gave  the  earli- 
est comprehensive  picture  of  the  non-British  races— German,  Bo- 
hemian, Scandinavian,  and  French— on  the  prairie  frontier.  For- 
tunately, she  portrayed  these  people  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  com- 
radeship which  emphasizes  their  essential  humanity  instead  of 
their  nationalities,  and  which  never  smacks  of  the  condescending 
propaganda  of  Americanization  which  was  in  vogue  when  she 
wrote.  She  was  attracted  almost  equally  by  vitality  and  cultiva- 
tion; by  the  vitality  of  strong,  uncomplicated  characters  like 
Alexandra  and  Antonia;  and  by  the  culture  of  men  like  Auclair 
and  Bishop  Latour,  who  hold  tenaciously  to  the  graces  of  Old 
World  life.  Not  the  least  attraction  of  her  historical  novels  lies 
in  the  unassuming  courage  with  which  her  people  go  about  set- 
ting up  a  civilized  state  in  the  wilderness.  To  be  sure,  such  cour- 
age as  she  portrays  is  seldom  of  the  kind  required  in  conquering 
the  wilderness  or  in  facing  hostile  savages.  It  is  the  rarer,  more 
delicate  kind  of  courage  required  in  the  weary  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  decencies  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  a  laborious,  iso- 
lated life.  Yet  for  the  pioneer  to  exercise  it,  to  carry  his  gods  into 
the  wilderness  with  him,  is  to  endow  his  colony  from  the  begin- 
ning with  "graces,  traditions,  riches  of  the  mind  and  spirit." 

The  method  of  fiction  developed  by  Miss  Cather  is  no  less 
distinctive  than  her  materials.  In  an  age  inclined  to  regard  fiction 
as  a  kind  of  indiscriminate  photography,  she  both  restated  and 
practiced  the  basic  principle  of  all  art— selection— and  insisted 
that  imaginative  art  should  not  merely  record,  but  create.  By 
refusing  to  crowd  her  pages  with  "furnishings,"  by  steadily  ex- 
cluding the  many  insignificant  details  in  favor  of  the  few  signifi- 
cant ones,  she  attained  a  deft  economy  of  characterization  hardly 
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equaled  in  the  modern  novel.  Consequently,  while  few  novelists 
have  written  so  little  in  mere  bulk,  still  fewer  have  arrived  at 
a  larger  number  of  genuinely  human,  clearly  revealed,  dis- 
tinctively individualized  characters.  And  none  have  more  skill- 
fully united  character  with  setting,  or  invested  either  with  more 
of  restrained,  subdued  beauty. 

Miss  Cather's  novels,  as  the  expression  of  a  self-conscious,  high- 
ly selective  art,  are  of  a  piece  with  her  general  philosophy  of  life. 
With  the  passing  of  time,  she  increasingly  approached,  in  a 
rather  informal  sense,  the  humanist's  outlook.  She  did  not,  it  is 
true,  deny  the  scientific  picture  of  a  huge,  material  universe 
quite  indifferent  to  mankind;  she  only  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  a  concept  of  this  sort  has  no  value  in  enriching  human 
experience.  She  would  be  as  indifferent  to  the  Cosmos  as  the 
Cosmos  was  to  her.  The  enduring  human  satisfactions  she  found 
neither  on  the  supernatural  plane  of  mysticism,  nor  yet  on  the 
naturalistic  plane  of  uncontrolled  instinct  and  passion,  but 
rather  in  the  peculiarly  human  world  of  everyday  labor,  friend- 
ship, love,  fulfillment,  and  suffering.  And  as  she  held  aloof  from 
scientific  materialism,  so  she  held  aloof  from  the  determinism 
which  accompanies  it;  her  fiction  assumes  everywhere  that  man 
is  a  free  moral  agent,  consciously  choosing  among  the  fine  grada- 
tions between  good  and  evil.  But  the  good  life,  as  she  portrays  it, 
demands  far  more  than  mere  obedience  to  conventional  stand- 
ards. The  people  whom  she  makes  most  attractive  possess  the 
more  positive  qualities  of  vitality,  kindliness,  honesty,  a  certain 
high  courage,  and,  above  all,  creative  force.  Thea  Kronborg  in 
the  opera,  Godfrey  St.  Peter  in  his  study,  and  Alexandra  on 

her  farm,  all  unite  in  at  least  this that  their  lives  have  gained 

fulfillment  through  creative  activity,  directed  toward  worthy 
goals. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
The  Naturalistic  Revolt 

/.  Theodore  Dreiser  (1871-1945) 

The  Radical  Movement.  In  the  midst  of  a  many-sided  era, 
some  of  the  best  American  writing  displayed,  as  has  been  shown, 
an  unusual  poise.  In  Robinson,  Frost,  Wharton,  and  Gather,  the 
new  is  so  successfully  fused  with  the  old  that  these  authors  reveal 
no  sharp  break  with  the  nineteenth-century  past,  but  appear  to 
have  developed,  almost  organically,  from  it.  But  among  other 
writers  twentieth-century  literature  took  on  the  character  of  re- 
volt, aggressive,  strident,  shattering.  Nor  was  this  revolt  a  super- 
ficial, or  even  a  purely  literary,  affair;  it  involved  most  of  the 
assumptions  according  to  which  our  entire  civilization  was  or- 
ganized. Philosophically,  the  time-spirit  that  moved  the  rebels 
was  monistic  and  naturalistic.  It  included,  along  with  the  nat- 
uralists' view  of  man  as  part  of  the  cosmic  mechanism,  a  demand 
for  ungenteel  "actuality,"  a  far-reaching  skepticism  about  ethical 
and  religious  dogmas,  and  a  vigorous  romantic  craving  for  free, 
exciting,  and  perhaps  irresponsible  experience.  Aesthetically, 
the  revolutionary  time-spirit,  influenced  by  French  Symbolism, 
tended  to  turn  men  away  from  the  perceptive  and  metrical  pat- 
terns of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  and  toward  fresh,  often 
chaotic-appearing  forms  that  held  obscure  kinship  with  the  spir- 
itual confusion  of  the  age.  Naturally,  the  radicals  became  mor- 
dant critics  of  American  culture,  which  had  remained  largely 
middle-class  and  evangelical.  On  the  American  absorption  in 
business,  on  the  numerous  survivals  of  what  they  called  Puritan- 
ism, on  shallow  optimism,  sentimentality,  and  prudishness,  they 
trained  their  critical  artillery.  As  to  the  structures  which  they 
would  build  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  they  were  by  no  means 
agreed;  but  at  least  they  stood  for  the  resolute  facing  of  reality, 
for  responsiveness  to  new  thought,  for  the  exploration  of  large 
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areas  in  human  nature  which  the  genteel  authors  had  concealed 
or  neglected,  and  for  the  creation  of  such  new  literary  forms  as 
should  best  convey  their  new  interpretation  of  life. 

The  literature  of  the  radical  movement  is  voluminous,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  most  of  the  "New  Poetry,"  the  first  American 
drama  of  unquestionable  literary  merit,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  criticism.  Nowhere,  however,  did  it  express  itself  more  char- 
acteristically than  in  the  naturalistic  fiction  of  Theodore  Dreiser. 
Nor  is  the  relation  between  twentieth-century  naturalism  and 
that  of  the  young  rebels  of  the  nineties,  such  as  Frank  N orris, 
anywhere  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the  history  of  Dreiser's 
first  novel. 

Sister  Carrie  (1900)  and  its  Reception.  Not  long  after  the 
completion  of  McTeague,  N orris,  who  was  then  a  reader  for  the 
publishing  house  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  was  asked 
to  pass  on  a  manuscript  entitled  Sister  Carrie,  offered  by  a  young 
journalist  named  Theodore  Dreiser.  Seeing  at  once  the  likeness 
between  Dreiser's  aims  and  his  own,  Norris  recommended  it 
with  enthusiasm.  The  publishers  duly  produced  the  novel;  then, 
moved  by  Mrs.  Doubleday's  hostility  to  it,  withheld  it  from  the 
public,  while  they  test.ed  out  popular  sentiment  by  issuing  a  few 
copies  to  reviewers.  N orris's  confidence  that  others  would  see 
the  merits  of  Sister  Carrie  proved  badly  misplaced.  The  response 
of  the  reviewers  was  unfavorable,  and  the  further  issue  of  the 
book  was  stopped.  As  Dreiser,  even  by  a  lawsuit,  was  unable  to 
free  it,  the  book  remained  suppressed  until  taken  over  by  an- 
other publisher.  In  the  meantime,  Dreiser  Was  labeled  as  an 
immoral  writer— a  judgment  that  was  not  so  much  inaccurate  as 
inadequate. 

Seen  from  the  distance  of  more  than  a  half-century,  Sister 
Carrie  does  not  appear  as  it  did  either  to  Norris  or  to  the  review- 
ers; it  is  neither  unduly  imposing  nor  shocking.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  working  girl,  Carrie  Meeber,  who  escapes  from  poverty  by  be- 
coming the  mistress  of  the  drummer,  Drouet;  is  tricked  into  an 
illegitimate  union  with  the  saloon-manager,  Hurstwood;  finally 
abandons  him,  and  wins  success  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  plausible 
story,  told  with  a  fullness  of  detail,  with  an  accurate  handling  of 
urban  scenes  and  backgrounds,  which  no  other  American  novel- 
ist had  then  achieved.  And  yet  the  heroine,  Carrie,  remains  a 
somewhat  nebulous  figure,  her  motives  not  sharply  impressed, 
her  attractiveness  to  men  not  vividly  accounted  for.  The  triumph 
of  the  story  is,  indeed,  not  the  portrayal  of  Carrie,  but  that  of  the 
two  men,  particularly  Hurstwood.  Strong  as  he  is,  Hurstwood  is 
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not  able  to  bear  the  double  shock  of  his  crime  of  theft  and  the 
severing  of  all  his  old  ties,  so  that  his  character  gradually  goes  to 
pieces.  His  inexorable  descent  takes  him  slowly  through  a  part- 
nership in  a  petty  business,  bartending,  idling,  scab  labor,  beg- 
ging, and  suicide;  and  every  stage  in  this  tragic  decline— his  loss 
of  initiative,  his  loss  of  personal  pride,  his  final  apathy— is  made 
known  to  the  reader  with  unsparing  truthfulness  and  intimacy. 
American  realism  contained  nothing  in  1900,  and  contains  little 
now,  more  impressive  than  the  slow  degeneration  of  this  once 
powerful  man. 

Dreiser's  Temperament  and  Philosophy.  The  early  reader 
of  Sister  Carrie  could  not  have  known  how  intimately  the  amoral 
philosophy  of  the  book  was  connected  with  Dreiser's  personal 
life,  or  to  what  extent  it  was,  indeed,  necessitated  by  his  tempera- 
ment. So  far,  no  American  author  had  emerged  from  a  racial  and 
environmental  background  like  his.  He  was  the  twelfth  of  thir- 
teen children  in  a  German  family  which,  always  near  the  ragged 
edge  of  poverty,  drifted  about  the  Middle  West— through  the 
Indiana  towns  of  Terre  Haute  and  Sullivan  and  Warsaw  and 
Bvansville,  and  finally  to  Chicago.  In  most  of  these  communities 
Dreiser  moved  in  a  lusty,  hearty,  proletarian  stratum  of  society 
where  Puritan  restraints  had  no  weight,  where  rather  indiscrimi- 
nate contacts  between  the  sexes  were  readily  made  and  casually 
abandoned.  Here  Dreiser  developed  the  feeling  that  moral  disci- 
plines are  powerless  to  control  the  flux  of  impulse,  temperament, 
and  passion.  His  father,  an  orthodox  Catholic  and  severe  reli- 
gionist, could  not  restrain  the  flighty,  impulsive  children;  and 
Dreiser  got  from  the  man's  preachments  only  the  beginnings  of 
a  lifelong  antagonism  to  organized  religion,  and  a  lesson  in  the 
futility  of  moral  controls. 

Broader  experience  enabled  Dreiser  to  rationalize  these  feel- 
ings and  to  give  them  a  quasi-scientific  foundation.  A  year  in 
the  University  of  Indiana,  together  with  later  years  of  news- 
paper work  in  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh, 
enabled  him  to  develop  his  boyhood  interest  in  books,  and  in 
particular  acquainted  him  with  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  other  in- 
terpreters of  science.  Under  their  influence,  he  cast  off  his  linger- 
ing filaments  of  Catholic  faith,  and  took  on  his  characteristic 
skepticism.  For  the  primary  bent  of  Dreiser's  mind  was  skeptical. 
Like  Henry  Adams,  he  observed  disorder  more  readily  than 
continuity;  he  saw  the  exception  where  others  saw  the  rule.  Un- 
certain, confessedly  bewildered,  he  held  no  doctrines  dogmatic- 
ally; even  his  dominant  materialism  was  modified  by  touches  of 
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mysticism  and  sentimentality.  Often  confused,  he  was  consistent 
chiefly  in  his  inquiring  receptiveness,  his  honest  facing  of  life, 
and  his  dogged,  persistent  sincerity. 

Yet  certain  viewpoints,  without  being  invariable,  so  pervade 
Dreiser's  work  as  to  influence  it  deeply.  The  most  fundamental 
of  these  is  his  interpretation  of  human  beings  in  terms  of  biology, 
or,  at  most,  of  behavioristic  psychology.  Man  he  treats  as  exclu- 
sively animal,  governed,  like  other  animals,  by  automatic,  uncon- 
trollable impulses  which  are  probably  chemical  in  origin.  Love, 
for  instance,  he  refers  to  as  "chemic  witchery";  a  promiscuous 
young  woman,  as  "an  unstable  chemical  compound";  the  un- 
known mysteries  underlying  life,  as  "the  subconscious  chemistry 
of  things."  Man,  like  other  animals,  seeks  chiefly  to  allay  his 
hunger  for  food,  power,  and  sex;  man's  life  is  only  another 
episode  in  the  biological  struggle  for  survival;  nor,  from  the 
cosmical  viewpoint,  is  that  survival  essential  or  even  important. 
Where  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  had  reflected,  "What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man;  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!  . . . ," 
Dreiser  reflects,  "How  indifferently  .  .  .  does  man  fare  on  this 
planet!  How  little,  if  at  all,  nature  cares!  How  completely  unim- 
portant our  presence  or  absence!" 

Dreiser's  Development:  Journalism  to  Major  Fiction.  But 
the  youthful  Dreiser  of  1900  could  not  look  on  life  with  nature's 
Nirvanic  indifference.  To  him,  the  suppression  of  Sister  Carrie 
was  a  paralyzing  blow,  both  professionally  and  psychologically. 
His  will-to-act  enfeebled,  he  drifted  from  one  casual  project  to 
another,  settling  toward  the  pit  of  complete  destitution  as  if  he 
were  obsessively  driven  to  duplicate  the  decline  of  his  own  Hurst- 
wood.  But  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  Paul  he  was  able  to  recover, 
to  re-enter  the  field  of  free-lance  writing  and  journalism,  and  to 
gain  in  time  a  lucrative,  responsible  place  as  editor  of  the  But- 
terick  publications.  As  a  professional  editor,  he  conducted  The 
Delineator  and  other  periodicals  according  to  the  idealistic, 
post- Victorian  standards  required  alike  by  their  ownership,  their 
clientele,  and  the  general  mores  of  the  period.  But  his  own 
deepest  interests  were  elsewhere;  and  he  continued  to  develop,  in 
his  own  way,  his  own  detached,  naturalistic,  deterministic  view 
of  life.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  jocular  iconoclast  H.  L. 
Mencken,  and  read  Mencken's  provocative  Philosophy  of  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche.  Although  he  published  no  further  novel  until 
1911,  his  decade  of  silence  was  far  from  unprofitable.  It  gave  him 
much  of  the  mental  growth,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  plan- 
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ning,  that  were  to  underlie  all  his  later  fiction;  so  that,  on  resign- 
ing his  editorship  in  late  1910,  he  was  ready  for  five  years  of 
astonishingly  prolific  writing. 

Within  that  five-year  span,  his  first  task  was  to  complete  and 
publish  Jennie  Gerhardt  (191 1),  a  story  of  a  fastidious,  sensitive, 
and  somewhat  passive  girl  who  yields  to  seduction  and  to  two 
liaisons  instead  of  insisting  on  marriage.  Reminiscent  of  the  senti- 
mental novels  of  Samuel  Richardson  in  both  its  subject-matter 
and  its  tender-mindedness,  Jennie  Gerhardt  nevertheless  does 
not  remain  at  the  level  of  mere  sentimentality,  but  in  its  latter 
chapters  achieves  a  level  of  austere,  bleakly  impressive  tragedy. 

A  second  task  was  to  bring  the  novel  The  "Genius"  to  rapid 
completion,  though  its  publication  was  delayed  until  1915.  The 
"Genius"  makes  use  of  Dreiser's  journalistic  acquaintance  with 
artists  and  with  several  trends  in  American  painting— the  paint* 
ers'  opposition  to  conventional  art,  their  use  of  apparently 
trivial  subjects,  their  drift  toward  impressionism,  and  their 
emphasis  on  the  American  scene.  Dreiser's  hero,  the  "genius" 
Eugene  Witla,  combines  a  Nietzschean  recklessness  and  abun- 
dance, a  certain  basic  lack  of  integration,  and  a  Dreiserian  indif- 
ference to  moral  codes;  his  career  is,  indeed,  a  projection  of 
Dreiser's  own  into  the  terms  of  another  art. 

Notwithstanding  their  richness  and  interest,  Jennie  Gerhardt 
and  The  "Genius"  are  less  important  than  two  intervening  nov- 
els which  gave  to  our  fiction  its  first  adequate  portrayal  of  the  na- 
ture and  social  effects  of  big  business.  Dreiser  had  long  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  urban  America  which  big  business  had  created; 
and  his  observation  of  its  vast  new  metropolises,  with  their  lush 
haphazard  growth  and  their  moiling,  heterogeneous  population, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  reenforce  his  view  of  the  amorality  of 
life.  Here  it  lay,  the  raw  industrial  city,  swarmed  over  by  riff- 
raff from  the  farms,  by  thrifty,  middle-class  Americans,  by  hordes 
of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Polish  laborers  who  made  a  babel  of  alien 
tongues.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  relentless  competition,  the  race 
was  surely  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Here  men  were 
divided  not  into  good  and  bad,  but  into  strong  and  weak,  victor 
and  vanquished.  And  here,  too,  was  to  be  found  the  twentieth- 
century  type  of  victorious  strength— the  dynamic  organizer  of 
great  business  enterprises,  at  once  creator  and  buccaneer.  Stimu- 
lated by  Balzac's  treatment  of  the  city  of  Paris,  equipped  with 
an  immense  fund  of  his  own  observations,  and  possessed  of  a 
deterministic  philosophy  appropriate  to  his  materials,  Dreiser 
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had  from  the  first  made  of  the  great  American  cities  his  peculiar 
field.  He  was  now  ready  to  portray  the  person  who  dominated 
them,  the  promoter  and  organizer  of  big  business. 

The  "Trilogy  of  Desire."  For  this  portrayal,  Dreiser  planned 
and  executed  a  trilogy  of  novels;  but  since  the  third,  The  Stoic, 
remained  incomplete  for  many  years,  the  impact  of  Dreiser's 
work  came  from  the  earlier  two.  The  Financier  (1912)  and  The 
Titan  (1914)  tell  together  a  single  story  of  an  unscrupulous 
captain  of  finance,  Frank  Cowperwood,  a  hero  modeled  after 
the  historical  character  of  the  traction  magnate  Charles  T. 
Yerkes.  Cowperwood  is  made  to  act  habitually  on  the  philosophy 
which  Dreiser  thought  implicit  in  the  competitive  struggle. 
While  still  a  boy,  he  has  concluded  that  life  is  predatory.  As  the 
lobster  preys  on  the  squid,  so  men  live  on  men;  and  success  in 
the  predatory  struggle  goes  to  the  strong  instead  of  the  scrupu- 
lous. Gifted  with  supreme  financial  acumen,  Cowperwood  car- 
ries this  philosophy  with  him  into  business,  where  the  Darwinian 
will-to-survive  develops  in  him  into  a  Nietzschean  will-to-power, 
driving  him  through  struggle  after  struggle  to  the  possession 
of  a  great  fortune.  Meanwhile  he  satisfies  his  appetite  for  women, 
which  is  as  rapacious  as  his  appetite  for  wealth,  in  an  almost  in- 
credible series  of  marriages  and  liaisons.  And  this  career  has,  of 
course,  the  most  far-reaching  effects  on  society  at  large.  Cowper- 
wood's  powerful  attraction  warps  thousands  of  lesser  bodies  out 
of  their  natural  orbits  and  sets  them  revolving  about  him.  A  city 
treasurer  is  corrupted,  aldermen  are  suborned,  injured  oppo- 
nents are  committed  to  lifelong  efforts  at  revenge,  independent 
citizens  are  reduced  to  mere  tools  in  his  hands,  a  whole  state  is 
set  by  the  ears  in  a  franchise  struggle,  and  a  whole  nation  watches 
the  warfare  of  contending  factions. 

Dreiser's  success  in  The  Financier  and  The  Titan  is  threefold. 
First,  he  achieves  the  most  adequate  and  convincing  treatment 
in  fiction  of  the  leader  of  big  business  in  its  buccaneer  era.  The 
task  had  been  attempted  earlier,  most  notably  in  Robert  Her- 
rick's  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen  (1905);  but  earlier  char- 
acterizations are  only  harbingers,  of  which  Dreiser's  stupendous 
study  is  the  fulfillment.  Second,  Dreiser  excels  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  understanding  of  an  immensely  complicated  social 
situation.  He  knows  not  only  Cowperwood;  he  knows  all  the 
ramifications  of  Cowperwood's  organization  through  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  and  personal  life  of  society.  He  knows  how 
Cowperwood's  business  affects  the  life  of  the  ditchdigger  on  the 
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North  Side  of  Chicago,  how  it  touches  the  corporation  lawyer, 
the  banker,  the  political  boss  and  ward  heeler.  If  Cowperwood 
is  forced  into  bankruptcy,  or  precipitates  a  panic  in  American 
Match,  or  fights  for  a  traction  franchise,  the  process  is  not  passed 
over  with  a  few  vague  generalities,  but  is  followed  out  with  a 
dogged,  persistent  clarity,  detail  by  detail,  until  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  brought  home  to  the  reader  in  a  fullness  of  comprehension 
which  only  a  master  of  fiction  could  produce.  Third,  Dreiser 
creates,  as  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Balzac  each  did  in  his  day,  a 
populous  world  within  the  borders  of  his  own  fiction— a  world 
where  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  people  live  and  struggle  and 
enjoy  and  suffer  together  with  supreme  lifelikeness,  yet  in  accord- 
ance with  a  disposing  plan  which  causes  the  multitudinous,  dis- 
parate facts  of  actual  life  to  take  on  the  deeper  though  intangible 
significance  of  art. 

An  American  Tragedy  (1925).  When  The  Titan  was  being 
introduced  to  the  reading  public,  Dreiser  was  still  far  from  wide- 
ly known,  and  his  genius  was  recognized  only  within  a  limited 
circle.  But  during  the  years  immediately  following,  The  "Gen- 
ius" fell  under  the  ban  of  censorship,  Dreiser  fought  back 
sturdily  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  expression,  and,  in  general,  the 
controversy  over  his  work  was  at  its  height.  The  defense  of 
Dreiser  was  vigorously  led  by  H.  L.  Mencken  in  an  essay  in- 
cluded in  A  Book  of  Prefaces  (1917);  the  attack  was  delivered 
just  as  vigorously  by  Stuart  Sherman  in  On  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture (1917).  The  general  acceptance  of  Dreiser  as  a  significant 
novelist  dates  to  the  years  immediately  following  the  first  world 
war,  by  which  time  a  larger  public  were  prepared  to  respond  to 
his  amoral  attitude  toward  sex,  his  scientific  materialism,  and  his 
disillusion.  By  1925  his  readers  had  come  to  understand,  if  not 
always  to  accept,  his  interpretation  of  life,  and  hence  were  ready 
to  receive  An  American  Tragedy  as  the  impressive  work  which 
it  is. 

An  American  Tragedy  conveys  the  reader  into  the  same  milieu 
of  ruthless  biological  struggle  which  Dreiser  had  portrayed  in 
The  Titan.  But,  as  in  The  Titan  he  had  portrayed  a  kind  of 
superman— a  victor  in  the  struggle  for  survival— so,  in  An  Ameri- 
can Tragedy,  he  portrays  a  weakling— a  winsome  but  indecisive 
youth  who  is  helpless  to  save  himself  in  the  clash  between  im- 
pulse and  environment.  Clyde  Griffiths  is  bound  to  Roberta 
Alden,  a  working-girl  whom  he  has  seduced;  yet  he  is  determined 
to  escape  her  and  marry  the  wealthy  Sondra  Finchley,  with  whom 
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he  is  infatuated.  Ineffectively  struggling  to  resolve  this  dilemma, 
he  drifts  into  crime,  but,  unlike  Cowperwood,  is  unable  to  evade 
or  overcome  the  retribution  of  society. 

Clyde's  tragedy  is  peculiarly  "American"  in  that  his  downfall 
is  caused  not  merely  by  his  own  weakness,  but  also  by  the  false 
ideals  in  which  American  society  has  trained  him.  The  one  moral 
discipline  he  knows— the  evangelicism  of  his  religious  parents- 
is  linked  in  his  mind  with  social  defeat,  and  slips  easily  from  his 
essentially  pagan  nature.  Society  at  large  teaches  him  only  the 
specious  ambition  to  "rise";  and  to  rise  means  only  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  luxurious  circles  of  the  wealthy.  If  in  one  sense 
Clyde's  misfortune  consists  simply  in  the  failure  of  a  weakling 
to  survive,  in  a  larger  sense  it  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  im- 
pressionable youth  to  the  pursuit  of  unworthy  standards. 

The  execution  of  An  American  Tragedy  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  fullness  of  authentic  detail  which  had  marked  Dreiser's 
earlier  novels.  This  extreme  particularization  has  often  been 
charged  against  Dreiser  as  a  fault;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  his 
deliberate  tenacity  in  rendering  the  whole  scene,  honestly,  con- 
cretely, and  comprehensively,  is  a  main  source  of  his  strength. 
Especially  is  it  effective  in  the  third  book  oiAn  American  Trage- 
dy, where  the  trial  scenes  are  rendered  with  complete  authentic- 
ity, and  where  the  scenes  in  the  death  house,  severely  restrained 
as  they  are,  reach  the  austerest  heights  in  recent  fiction  in  evok- 
ing pity  and  terror. 

New  Facets  of  Naturalism:  Dreiser's  Later  Writings. 
If  the  appearance  of  An  American  Tragedy  was  the  climax,  it 
was  by  no  means  the  end  of  Dreiser's  career.  For  two  decades 
thereafter  he  remained  the  observer,  the  inquirer,  the  explorer 
in  values;  and  this  further  range  of  exploration  led  him  wide 
afield  from  his  previous  norm  of  mechanistic  determinism.  With- 
out ever  precisely  formulating  it,  he  continued  to  come  fumbling- 
ly  to  grips  with  one  of  the  very  basic  questions  of  naturalistic  art: 
—What,  after  all,  is  Nature?  What  is  the  nature  of  Nature? 
Dreiser's  later  answers,  unsystematized  and  tentative  and  even 
divergent  though  they  are,  point  in  directions  which,  if  followed, 
would  have  changed  the  entire  course  of  naturalistic  fiction. 

For,  whereas  Dreiser  had  earlier  thought  of  life  within  Nature 
as  pitilessly  competitive,  he  was  now  coming  to  see  it  as  possibly 
cooperative.  Whereas  he  had  once  portrayed  with  sympathy  the 
will-to-power,  the  unfettered  self-assertion  of  a  Frank  Cowper- 
wood, he  now  favored  a  society  characterized  not  by  an  absolute 
but  by  a  "limited"  individualism,  and  advocated  "some  social 
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form  of  government— not  necessarily  Communism— but  some- 
thing near  it."  These  social,  collectivist  interests  of  Dreiser  are 
expressed  in  Tragic  America  (1932),  a  polemic  which  is  crude 
and  carelessly  written,  but  which  nevertheless  vigorously  attacks 
the  despotic  "money  power,"  advocates  the  collective  control  of 
industry  through  a  truly  representative  government,  and  sug- 
gests the  hope  for  a  "surer  and  more  pleasing  way  of  life."  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Dreiser's  social  program  rests  squarely  on  the 
premise  (never  fully  clarified  by  himself)  that  Nature  may  foster 
cooperation  among  her  creatures,  no  less  than  the  savage  law  of 
club  and  fang. 

And  what,  one  might  ask,  of  those  recesses  in  Nature  that  lie 
beyond  the  grasp  of  scientific  knowledge,  perhaps  beyond  the 
grasp  of  any  future  knowledge— the  mysterious  Unknowable  re- 
ferred to  by  Herbert  Spencer.  With  advancing  age,  Dreiser's 
mind  turned  repeatedly  to  speculations  on  some  Creative  Force 
that  moves  through  Nature  and  Man,  though  beyond  the  entire 
knowledge  of  Man.  Could  it  be  that,  in  man's  reaching  forth 
toward  communion  with  some  Absolute,  Nature  expresses  her- 
self quite  as  genuinely  as  in  the  struggle  for  survival?  Could  it 
be  that  mysticism  and  love,  even  the  sacrificial  love  that  tran- 
scends the  will  to  survive,  are  themselves  as  "natural"  as  the  un- 
folding of  leaf  and  flower?  Might  not  the  Quakers,  whose  faith 
and  practice  Dreiser  had  once  referred  to  as  the  most  "reason- 
able" of  religions,  be  as  much  in  harmony  with  Nature  as  a  Hux- 
ley or  a  Haeckel,  responding  only  to  a  different  color  within  her 
multifarious  spectrum?  Along  some  such  lines  Dreiser  appears  to 
have  been  searching,  however  doubtfully,  and  with  whatever 
continuing  bewilderment,  when  he  brought  to  completion  two 
projects  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  many  years. 

With  The  Stoic  (1947),  last  in  the  "Trilogy  of  Desire,"  he 
brought  to  a  close  the  story  of  Frank  Cowperwood;  but  whereas 
Cowperwood  had  formerly  been  interpreted  by  analogies  from 
the  struggle  for  survival,  he  is  now  to  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  wisdom  gained  by  the  youthful  Berenice  from  the  Oriental 
lore  of  Yoga.  With  The  Bulwark  (1946),  Dreiser  departed  still 
farther  from  his  accustomed  range.  For  The  Bulwark  tells  sym- 
pathetically the  story  of  a  believing  Quaker,  Solon  Barnes,  who 
wins  success  in  business  while  practicing  the  ethics  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  who,  in  the  waywardness  and  rebellion  of  three  of 
his  children,  is  faced  with  problems  for  which  his  faith  and  code 
are  inadequate;  but  who  grows  on  through  his  personal  tragedies 
into  a  tolerance  born  of  love  for  all  created  thinsfs.  To  the  asfine: 

O  o        o 
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Dreiser,  Solon  Barnes,  no  less  than  the  hero  of  The  Financier, 
is  an  expression  of  Nature,  but  of  a  Nature  less  cruelly  simple 
than  that  in  which  lobster  and  squid  battle  each  other  for  the 
edification  of  the  young  Frank  Cowperwood— a  Nature  vaster 
and  more  intricate;  elder,  it  might  be,  and  surely  kindlier.  And 
here,  at  last,  in  his  bemused  reverie-creation  of  a  Nature  illu- 
mined by  love  and  beauty,  and  even  by  a  kind  of  faith,  Dreiser 
still  remained  the  self-sufficient  explorer,  searching  out  his  own 
unique,  particular  path.  The  main-travelled  highways  of  natural- 
ism had  led  already  elsewhere,  to  the  Freudian  subjectivity  of 
Sherwood  Anderson,  and  the  fascinating  violences  of  a  Faulkner 
or  a  Hemingway. 

//.  Sherwood  Anderson  (1876-1941) 

Anderson  and  Subjective  Naturalism.  The  naturalism  that 
had  its  coming-of-age  in  the  novels  of  Theodore  Dreiser  held 
many  potentialities  besides  those  realized  in  his  broad  social 
canvases.  If  man  were  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  cosmic 
mechanism,  curiosity  about  man's  nature  might  lead  not  only 
outward,  toward  his  behavior  in  business  and  society,  but  also 
inward,  toward  the  secret  recesses  of  his  primary  urges,  feelings, 
and  perceptions.  The  naturalistic  writer,  presenting  a  humanity 
whose  actualities  he  felt  to  have  been  by-passed  by  authors  of 
the  Genteel  Tradition,  might  well  find  himself  fascinated  by 
the  mechanisms— of  fear,  of  self-assertion,  of  conformity,  of  de- 
sire—that seemed  to  operate  in  man  "below"  the  level  of  reason, 
perhaps  even  below  the  level  of  consciousness  itself.  The  Ameri- 
can literary  discoverer  of  that  strangely  fascinating  inward 
realm,  the  pioneer  in  what  is  rather  loosely  called  subjective  nat- 
uralism, was  the  midwestern  Sherwood  Anderson.  As  the  art  of 
Dreiser  resembles  that  of  Balzac  and  Zola,  so  the  art  of  Anderson 
has  a  generic  kinship  with  the  later,  introverted  naturalism  of 
Joyce  and  Lawrence  and  Proust,  though  Anderson's  tangible 
debt  to  those  three  authors  does  not  appear  extensive. 

Anderson's  boyhood  home  was  the  small  trading  center  of 
Clyde,  Ohio.  He  grew  up  there  (if  we  may  in  measure  believe 
his  fanciful  autobiography)  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  in  a 
somewhat  shiftless  though  by  no  means  destitute  family,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  erratic  father  with  a  magnificent  gift 
of  yarn-spinning.  He  spent  two  years  at  Wittenberg  College  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  worked  in  a  mail-order  business  in  Cleveland, 
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and  operated  a  paint  factory  at  Elyria.  Unfulfilled  in  these  vari- 
ous tasks,  he  launched  into  the  writing  of  a  novel;  but  an  attack 
of  amnesia,  a  recovery,  and  a  period  of  employment  with  a  Chi- 
cago advertising  agency  intervened  between  this  earlier  effort 
and  his  real  emergence  as  a  writer.  In  Chicago,  he  came  to  know 
the  young  journalist  Floyd  Dell;  and  among  Dell's  lively  circle 
of  friends,  who  were  interested  in  psychoanalysis  and  enjoyed 
half-seriously  "psyching"  one  another,  he  got  more  than  a  pass- 
ing acquaintance  with  Freudian  theory.  More  fully  than  these 
others,  he  seems  to  have  grasped  by  intuition  the  possibilities 
for  story-suspense  that  lay  implicit,  as  it  were,  in  the  Freudian 
conflict  of  the  libido  with  some  repressive  force.  Yet  the  world 
of  Anderson's  imagination  was  never  formally,  or  only,  Freud- 
ian. The  folk  of  his  boyhood  at  Clyde  still  lived  in  his  memory, 
though  transformed  by  the  alchemy  of  his  own  unconscious;  so 
that,  blending  these  memories  with  fantasy  and  with  flashes  of 
insight,  he  was  able  to  illumine  recesses  of  character,  to  record 
perverse  and  beautiful  intensities  of  feeling,  that  were  not  even 
approachable  in  merely  Freudian  terms.  Out  of  this  fusion  of 
Freud  and  memory— and,  of  course,  out  of  other  sources  as  well 
—came  the  new,  strangely  flavored  stories  that  Anderson  was 
writing  in  1915  and  1916.  Unsuited  to  the  commercial  periodi- 
cals, they  were  carried  in  some  of  the  "little  magazines"— The 
Masses,  The  Seven  Arts,  and  The  Little  Review.  It  was  only  after 
the  publication  of  two  novels  of  Anderson's  that  the  short  stories 
appeared  as  his  third  volume,  Winesburg,  Ohio  (1919). 

Winesburg,  Ohio,  and  Other  Representative  Works.  Un- 
like the  usual,  miscellaneous  collection  of  short  stories,  Ander- 
son's volume  has  much  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  a  novel.  All 
of  the  stories  have  as  their  setting  the  small  town  of  Winesburg 
and  the  surrounding  countryside.  Characters  that  appear  in 
earlier  stories  reappear  in  later  ones,  sometimes  exchanging  prin- 
cipal roles  for  lesser,  sometimes  the  opposite;  and  the  appearance 
in  many  of  the  stories  of  the  reporter  George  Willard  provides  a 
further  interlinking.  At  first  glance  the  stories  appear  realistic. 
Winesburg  itself,  berry  and  farming  center,  with  its  banker  and 
teacher  and  minister,  with  all  its  everyday  superficies  of  small- 
town life,  is  convincing,  almost  palpable.  But  the  realism  of 
Anderson  is  for  effect  only,  like  a  peculiarly  convincing  backdrop 
in  the  theater.  Often  on  their  very  surface,  and  always  under- 
neath, the  stories  are  essentially  fantasy.  They  are  imaginative 
art,  in  which  the  human  figures,  far  from  being  mechanically 
photographed,  are  wrought  upon  and  stylized  by  the  shaping 
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skill  of  the  portrait-painter.  For  Anderson's  people  do  not  appear 
in  the  normal  diversities,  cross-purposes,  and  varied  interests  of 
actual  men  and  women.  They  appear  driven— almost,  at  times, 
obsessed— by  some  one  dominant  urge;  they  crave  some  one 
emotional  outlet,  however  difficult  or  unattainable.  In  passion- 
ately yearning  for  only  one  ''beautiful  truth,"  they  become,  in 
their  creator's  wording,  "grotesques,"  distorted,  yet  all  the  more 
strangely  interesting  for  their  disproportion.  In  story  after  story, 
this  imperious  drive  toward  self-expression  builds  up  a  cumula- 
tive tension  as  its  psychic  force  bears  against  some  overwhelming 
barrier,  external  or  internal.  Out  of  that  conflict— out  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Freudian  libido  for  release,  and  out  of  the  read- 
er's desire  to  know  whether  it  is  successfully  expressed,  or  in- 
hibited, or  sublimated,  or  diverted  to  some  absurd  nonsequitur 
—arises  the  suspense  of  the  typical  Anderson  story. 

In  "Queer,"  for  example,  Elmer  Cowley,  who  needs  the  emo- 
tional security  of  "belonging,"  is  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
feeling  that  he  and  his  family  are  looked  on  as  abnormal,  and  by 
his  inability  to  confide  in  anyone.  Unable,  even  at  the  moment  of 
his  flight  from  town,  to  unburden  himself  to  George  Willard,  he 
suddenly  pounds  George  with  terrific  force  down  to  the  railway 
platform,  leaps  a  passing  freight  train,  and  cries  excitedly,  "I 
guess  I  showed  him.  I  ain't  so  queer.  I  guess  I  showed  him  I  ain't 
so  queer."  Such  high-pitched,  calculated  irony,  however,  is  ex- 
ceptional; more  nearly  typical  are  those  stories  in  which  some  un- 
satisfied yearning,  some  torturing  desire,  culminates  in  a  moment 
of  ecstasy  or  sudden  illumination.  In  "The  Strength  of  God," 
the  minister's  obsessive  desire  for  Kate  Swift  is  suddenly  trans- 
lated into  the  feeling  and  the  imagery  of  religion.  In  "The  Teach- 
er," Kate  Swift  struggles,  until  the  climactic  moment,  to  satisfy 
her  attraction  to  George  Willard  in  a  kind  of  sublimation,  a  con- 
cern for  his  ambition  and  his  future.  In  the  differently  con- 
structed "Death,"  the  defeated  Elizabeth  Willard,  who  has  al- 
ways desired  and  always  missed  a  genuine  love,  imagines  the 
coming  of  Death  as  the  coming  of  a  lover.  In  the  happier,  less 
Freudian  "Sophistication,"  George  Willard  and  Helen  White 
come  to  the  realization  of  their  love  simply  in  the  fulfillment  and 
contentment  of  being  together.  These  stories,  and  others  in 
Winesburg,  obviously  broke  new  and  fertile  ground.  Though 
firmly  rooted  in  mid-Western  provincial  life,  and  though  never 
encased  within  any  mere  psychological  formula,  they  neverthe- 
less brought  within  the  pale  of  American  narrative  art  the  broad 
area  of  human  nature  explored  by  Freudian  theory. 
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From  the  pioneering  of  Winesburg,  Anderson  might  theoret- 
ically have  gone  on  to  the  massive  total  achievement  of  a  major 
novelist.  He  proved,  in  the  final  outcome,  unable  to  do  so,  though 
a  number  of  his  later  writings  recapture  the  earlier  magic.  Poor 
White  (1920)  is  a  provocative  story  of  an  Ohio  community.  "The 
town  was  really  the  hero  of  the  book,"  Anderson  explains.  "What 
happened  to  the  town  was,  I  thought,  more  important  than  what 
happened  to  the  people  of  the  town."  The  thing  that  happens  in 
Poor  White  is  the  coming  of  industrialism.  In  the  Middle  West, 
where,  after  the  first  hardships  of  the  frontier,  a  "quaint  and  in- 
teresting" civilization  is  being  developed,  and  where  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  awakening  of  art,  the  giant,  Industry,  awakes  instead. 
With  the  coming  of  the  factories,  creativeness  is  absorbed  into 
money-getting;  free  experience  is  sacrificed  to  a  machine-made, 
standardized  ethics  where  respectability  is  wedded  to  hypocrisy; 
and  democracy  disappears  before  a  new  alignment  of  proletarian 
against  capitalist.  The  story  of  the  "poor  white,"  the  inventor 
Hugh  McVey,  is  that  of  a  search  for  the  fullest  expression  of  his 
creative  powers,  a  search  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  hollow 
rewards  (as  Anderson  regards  them)  of  merely  material  success. 

The  volume  following  Poor  White,  The  Triumph  of  the  Egg 
(1921),  includes  a  few  stories  that  equal  or  surpass  the  intense 
concentration  of  the  best  in  Winesburg— stories  such  as  "Broth- 
ers," "The  Egg,"  and  "Out  of  Nowhere  into  Nothing."  The  en- 
tertaining A  Story  Teller's  Story  (1924),  a  considerably  Action- 
ized autobiography,  flows  from  the  same  spring  of  fantasy  that 
produced  the  earlier  short  stories,  but  also  displays  more  ob- 
trusively the  egocentric  poseur,  the  flashy  prestidigitator,  that 
was  never  very  far  below  the  surface  of  Anderson's  character. 
Dark  Laughter  (1925),  a  novel  that  is  at  its  best  in  pages 
of  dreamy  impressionism,  adapts  the  Joycean  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  technique  to  the  handling  of  one  of  Anderson's  char- 
acteristic themes— that  of  the  human  search  for  fulfillment  in 
skilled  craftsmanship  and  in  a  satisfying  love. 

Psychology,  Craftsmanship,  and  Narrative  Art.  Dark 
Laughter  is  one  of  many  narrative  embodiments  of  a  premise 
that,  however  unsystematically  held,  undergirds  like  a  founda- 
tion the  entire  structure  of  Anderson's  narrative  art:— the  prem- 
ise, namely,  that  men  live  for  the  kind  of  happiness  that  comes 
with  the  freest,  fullest  expression  of  their  deep,  primary  instincts 
and  desires.  His  stories,  accordingly,  tell  of  the  struggles  of  men 
and  women  toward  this  kind  of  self-realization,  whether  they  at- 
tain it,  as  does  Hugh  McVey  in  Poor  White,  or  tragically  err 
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and  fail,  as  does  Elizabeth  Willard  in  Winesburg.  The  outward 
events  of  the  struggle  are  meaningful  to  Anderson  chiefly  as  they 
illumine  the  individual's  inner  life;  and  it  is  in  this  quite  literal 
introversion,  this  intense  focusing  on  the  very  sense  and  feel  of 
consciousness  itself,  that  his  naturalism  is  "subjective."  At  the 
same  time,  in  its  concern  with  ancient,  deep-seated  emotions  and 
psychic  needs,  it  is  at  one  with  the  romantic  primitivism  de- 
scended from  Wordsworth  and  Rousseau— invests  that  primi- 
tivism, indeed,  with  the  sanction  of  modern  psychology,  and  as- 
sociates Anderson's  fiction  with  the  more  vividly  asserted  primi- 
tivism of  a  Hemingway  or  Faulkner  or  Steinbeck. 

Applied  to  the  criticism  of  society,  Anderson's  view  of  happi- 
ness motivates  his  hostility  to  the  machine  age,  since  the  routines 
of  the  factory  and  the  mass  production  of  gadgets  are  alike  im- 
potent to  satisfy  the  profound  instinctive  cravings  of  men.  On  the 
evils  of  the  machine  age,  as  on  no  other  subject,  Anderson  can 
grow  polemic.  The  coming-of-age  of  industrialism  becomes,  in 
his  pages,  "the  beginning  of  the  most  materialistic  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  wars  would  be  fought  without  pa- 
triotism, when  men  would  forget  God  and  only  pay  attention  to 
moral  standards,  when  the  will  to  power  would  replace  the  will 
to  serve  and  beauty  would  be  well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  terrible 
headlong  rush  of  mankind  toward  the  acquiring  of  possessions." 
The  evil  of  industrialism  lies,  in  short,  less  in  its  creation  of  rack- 
ing social  problems  and  class  conflicts  than  in  its  violation  of  the 
essential  nature  and  needs  of  mankind. 

Anderson's  view  of  that  nature  and  those  needs  avoids,  for- 
tunately, the  pitfall  of  false  simplification  into  which  the  natural- 
ist has  too  often  stumbled.  The  human  being,  as  Anderson  pre- 
sents him,  is  not  satisfied  merely  with  sex,  or  merely  with  self- 
assertion,  or  merely  with  survival;  he  requires  also  the  more 
complex  experience  called  love,  the  sense  of  "belonging"  in  a 
human  community,  and  the  practice  of  skilled  craftsmanship. 
He  requires,  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  art;  for,  to  Anderson,  "the 
arts  are  after  all  but  the  old  crafts  intensified."  Regarding  him- 
self as  an  artist,  and  therefore  as  a  successor  to  the  medieval  mas- 
ter craftsman,  Anderson  was  naturally  concerned  with  the  nice- 
ties of  the  craft  of  storytelling;  but  his  methods  have  little  in 
common  with  the  detachment  of  a  Howells  or  the  mechanical 
precision  of  the  writers  of  the  well-made  commercial  short 
story.  To  Anderson,  a  story  was  first  of  all  personal;  it  was  some- 
thing told;  so  that  repeatedly,  continually,  it  turns  the  attention 
of  the  reader  upon  Anderson  himself  as  storyteller.  By  this  per- 
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sonal  speech,  by  his  offhand,  easy-chair  manner,  by  his  everyday 
diction,  by  his  indirections  and  even  digressions,  Anderson  tends 
to  dissolve  the  reader's  disbelief,  to  disarm  the  reader's  resistance, 
and  to  leave  him  vulnerable  to  the  story's  climactic  shock  of  in- 
tense feeling  or  swift  disclosure  of  beauty.  The  method  is  im- 
mensely adaptable;  and  in  developing  it  the  author  gained  the 
personal,  pliable  medium  needful  for  expressing  his  vision  of  the 
complexities  of  human  nature. 


777.  H.L.Mencken  (1880-1956)  and  Sinclair  Lewis 

(1885-1951) 

Rebellion  with  Hilarity.  To  win  any  wide  acceptance,  writ- 
ing so  revolutionary  as  that  of  Dreiser  and  Anderson  commonly 
requires  the  support  of  a  favorable  and  militant  criticism.  That 
criticism  assumes,  on  behalf  of  the  new  writing,  burdens  of  ex- 
plication, of  defense,  and  of  attack  upon  hostile  forces;  gradually 
it  wins  the  favor  of  some  part  of  the  reading  public  and  helps 
create  a  congenial  climate  of  opinion.  For  such  critical  tasks 
Dreiser  and  Anderson  were  none  too  well  suited.  Though  will- 
ing enough  to  defend  themselves,  they  are  not  consistently  mili- 
tant; and,  after  all,  others  were  ready  enough  to  undertake  the 
alarms  and  excursions  of  critical  battle.  Of  those  others,  none 
sought  the  verbal  battleground  more  often,  or  more  keenly  en- 
joyed laying  about  them  with  weapons  of  satire  and  invective, 
than  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Materialist,  buffoon,  and  aristocrat,  journalist,  hedonist,  and 
literary  critic,  Mencken  played  a  half-dozen  roles  and  more  in 
the  drama  of  the  naturalistic  revolt.  For  these  various  roles  he 
was  fitted  partly  by  his  boyhood  environment,  still  more  by  na- 
tive disposition.  Religiously,  his  people,  while  nominally  Luth- 
eran, brought  him  up  in  a  cheerful  agnosticism.  The  family, 
after  two  American  generations,  still  preserved  a  Germanic 
kultur  which  gave  them  some  detachment  from  the  traditions 
of  the  British-derived  middle  classes.  Mencken's  personal  con- 
geniality was  from  the  first  with  the  comedians  and  satirists  of 
literature;  he  had  his  literary  awakening  from  the  reading  of 
Thackeray,  and  he  went  on  from  Thackeray  to  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  "magnificos  of  the  eighteenth  century."  He  found  equally 
congenial  such  nineteenth-century  interpreters  of  science  as 
Huxley,  and  most  congenial  of  all  the  man  whom  he  interpreted 
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in  The  Philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  (1908).  Nietzsche's 
hostility  toward  Christian  ethics,  his  preference  for  a  morality 
based  on  power,  his  antagonism  to  the  lower  classes  and  his 
preference  for  the  superior  few— all  these  are  among  the  main 
moving  forces  of  Mencken's  thought,  and  all  are  fluently, 
raucously  voiced  in  his  writings.  For  the  conveying  of  these  ideas, 
Mencken's  work  with  newspapers  and  magazines  afforded  the 
ideal  channel.  The  Mencken  Weltanschauung  overflowed  now 
into  the  Baltimore  Sun,  now  into  The  Smart  Set,  and  now  into 
The  American  Mercury,  which  he  and  George  Jean  Nathan 
initiated  in  1924.  Meanwhile  his  essays  were  appearing  in  such 
volumes  as  A  Book  of  Prefaces  (1917)  and  the  six  series  of 
Prejudices  (1919-27). 

Satire  written  by  so  lively  a  showman-and-wit  as  Mencken  is 
distinguished,  of  course,  by  an  enormous  comic  gusto.  It  is 
distinguished  no  less  by  the  blithe  indiscriminateness  of  its  at- 
tacks on  ideas  and  institutions  and  people  whom  American  writ- 
ings had  generally  treated  with  respect.  In  torrents  of  rude  and 
promiscuous  glee,  Mencken's  wisecracks  rain  upon  the  heads  of 
the  factory  worker,  the  sturdy  farmer,  the  college  professor,  and 
the  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  middle-class  businessmen  Menck- 
en dismisses  as  the  "booboisie;"  the  New  York  proletariat,  as 
dolts  and  poltroons.  Convinced  of  the  incurable  stupidity  of  the 
masses,  he  is  contemptuous  of  the  academic  liberals  who  hope 
by  sweetness  and  light  to  make  a  civilized  nation  out  of  a  race  of 
fools.  But  if  it  is  impossible  to  uplift  the  race,  it  is  at  least  possi- 
ble, he  assumes,  for  a  civilized  minority  to  amuse  themselves  by 
watching  the  clownish  antics  of  the  herd.  The  stupidity  of  man- 
kind thus  evokes  in  Mencken's  pages  not  grief,  or  anger,  or  des- 
pair, but  uproarious  laughter.  Indeed,  his  whole  attitude  toward 
American  civilization  is  all  but  expressed  in  a  catechism  consist- 
ing of  a  single  question  and  answer;  to  the  question,  why  he 
lives  in  a  country  inhabited  by  such  an  uncivilized  majority,  he 
replies,  simply,  "Why  do  men  go  to  zoos?" 

The  Vogue  of  Mencken.  Mencken's  clowning— cocky,  ir- 
reverent, rowdy,  and  hard-boiled— fitted  admirably  with  the  dis- 
illusioned mood  of  the  early  twenties.  His  personal  following 
became  enormous.  He  became  the  involuntary  leader  of  a  kind 
of  cult,  and  smart  young  men  from  Maine  to  California  wel- 
comed him  as  the  Messiah  who  should  save  his  people  from  their 
solemnity.  At  the  very  least,  he  had  the  stature  of  a  Hollywood 
idol,  every  detail  of  whose  personal  life  is  sought  after  by  avid 
fans— an  early  biographer  felt  it  in  point  to  inform  his  followers 
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that  he  wore  "No.  \§i/2  Belmont  collars,  and  very  long-tailed 
overcoats."  Undeniably  his  influence— his  force  and  comic  verve 
—helped  during  these  years  to  batter  in  the  defenses  of  conserva- 
tism. Unquestionably  he  helped  in  the  creation  of  a  climate  of 
opinion  of  which  a  Lewis,  an  Anderson,  an  O'Neill  could  avail 
himself,  and  in  which  the  merit  of  a  Dreiser  could  be  recognized. 
But  Mencken's  influence  did  not  wear  well.  While  professedly 
appealing  to  an  intelligent  minority,  he  was  too  headstrong,  too 
violent,  too  happily  enmeshed  in  the  pleasures  of  his  prejudices, 
to  invest  his  appeal  with  critical  intelligence.  His  forays  into 
criticism  often  degenerate  into  the  mere  name-calling  of  his  re- 
marks on  a  book  by  H.  G.  Wells— "its  laborious  dullness,  its 
flatulent  fatuity,  its  almost  fabulous  inconsequentiality."  His 
apparently  serious  generalizations  are  too  obviously  too  sweep- 
ing, his  simplifications  too  patently  absurd.  What,  at  last,  could 
even  a  Mencken  enthusiast  make  of  a  Messiah  who  pronounced, 
apropos  of  the  era  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
and  Whitman,  "the  literature  of  that  whole  period  . . .  was  almost 
completely  disassociated  from  life  as  men  were  then  living  it"? 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the  vogue  of  Mencken  should 
have  passed  with  the  passing  of  the  roaring  twenties.  Ironically, 
he  has  best  held  his  own  in  the  work  that  most  closely  resembles 
the  academic  scholarship  he  ridiculed,  in  the  fresh  observation 
and  genuine  learning  of  The  American  Language  (1919). 

Sinclair  Lewis:  His  Preparation.  "To  H.  L.  Mencken,  with 
profound  admiration,"  is  the  dedicatory  phrase  which  in  1927 
Lewis  affixed  to  the  most  excoriating  satire  ever  directed  against 
evangelical  Protestantism.  The  dedication  of  Elmer  Gantry  is 
only  one  of  many  evidences  of  Lewis's  congeniality  with  Menck- 
en and  with  the  postwar  revolt  against  dullness.  Another  liaison 
of  Lewis's  temperament— that  with  economic  and  political 
liberalism— appears  in  the  fact  that  in  1907  he  was  a  member  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  socialistic  community  of  Helicon  Hall.  The  two 
associations  have  in  common  little  more  than  their  expression  of 
Lewis's  exasperation  with  what  he  regarded  as  a  smugly  self- 
satisfied,  over-complacent  way  of  life.  The  individualism  which 
led  Lewis  in  such  opposite  directions  was  probably,  like  Shelley's, 
inborn;  his  reputation  for  interesting  obstreperousness  extends 
back  through  his  undergraduate  years  at  Yale  to  his  boyhood  at 
Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota. 

From  the  university  to  eminence  as  a  novelist  Lewis's  route 
led  him  through  a  number  of  journalistic  tasks.  He  wrote  jokes 
for  Life  and  Punch,  read  manuscripts  for  $1 2.50  per  week,  edited 
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a  magazine  for  the  deaf,  and  served  as  advertising  manager  for 
the  George  H.  Doran  publishers.  Between  1914  and  1919  he  pub- 
lished five  "apprentice"  novels.  In  Our  Mr,  Wrenn  (1914)  and 
The  Job  (1917)  appears  already  the  duality  of  feeling  which  was 
to  be  Lewis's  lifelong  experience,  the  mood  of  violent  rebellious- 
ness toward  a  society  to  which  he  was,  nevertheless,  unalterably 
committed.  The  hub  of  the  pendulum  of  Lewis's  social  aware- 
ness was  always  the  life  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  Midwest, 
however  the  point  of  the  pendulum  might  swing  from  sympathy 
on  the  one  hand  to  satirical  excoriation  on  the  other.  During  the 
upsurge  of  the  cult  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
the  pendulum  should  be  held  as  if  by  a  magnet  on  the  satirical 
side.  For  ten  years,  the  prevailing  tone  of  Lewis  was  satirical;  and 
within  those  ten  years  five  important  novels  of  his  were  con- 
ceived in  moods  congenial  to  those  of  Mencken.  Author  and  sup- 
porting climate  of  opinion  were  in  complete  harmony,  and 
Lewis  gained  and  held  the  stature  of  a  major  novelist.  The  first 
of  the  five  novels,  and  one  of  the  few  works  of  fiction  to  add  a 
new  term  to  the  language,  was  Main  Street  (1920). 

Lewis  and  the  Satirical  Novel.  Main  Street  is  a  satirical  in- 
dictment of  life  among  the  conventional  middle  classes.  No  par- 
ticular section,  nor  the  small  town  per  se,  but  rather  a  way  of 
life  common  throughout  the  nation,  is  the  object  of  Lewis's  at- 
tack. "This  is  America  .  .  .,"  writes  Lewis  in  his  foreword.  "The 
town  is,  in  our  tale,  called  'Gopher  Prairie,  Minnesota.'  But  its 
Main  Street  is  the  continuation  of  Main  Street  everywhere." 
Rarely  has  any  butt  of  satire  received  a  castigation  so  thorough- 
going as  that  which  Lewis  visits  on  the  town  that  thus  typifies 
America.  He  indicts  Main  Street  with  ugliness,  with  petty  mean- 
ness and  hypocrisy,  with  superficiality,  with  a  truly  Philistine 
smugness  and  self-satisfaction.  But  above  all  he  indicts  it  with 
dullness.  As  his  heroine,  Carol  Kennicott,  sees  Gopher  Prairie, 
the  town's  most  deep-seated  ailment  is 

an  unimaginatively  standardized  background,  a  sluggishness  of 
speech  and  manners,  a  rigid  ruling  of  the  spirit  by  the  desire  to 
appear  respectable.  It  is  contentment .  . .  the  contentment  of  the 
quiet  dead,  who  are  scornful  of  the  living  for  their  restless  walk- 
ing. It  is  negation  canonized  as  the  one  positive  virtue.  It  is  the 
prohibition  of  happiness.  It  is  slavery  self-sought  and  self- 
defended.  It  is  dullness  made  God. 

Lewis's  method  in  Main  Street  is  of  course  that  of  the  satirist, 
or,  in  some  of  the  lesser  currents  of  his  story,  of  the  novelist  of 
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ideas.  Skillful  as  he  is  in  the  creation  of  convincing  backgrounds 
and  in  the  mimicry  of  dialects,  he  is  not,  in  the  essential  structure 
of  his  characters,  realistic;  his  people  are  too  obviously  evoked 
in  order  to  point  a  moral.  Carol  Kennicott  is  created  to  voice 
Lewis's  own  criticisms  of  Main  Street;  Guy  Pollock,  to  illustrate 
the  enervation  of  spirit  caused  by  the  Village  Virus;  Jim  Blaus- 
ser,  to  personify  the  banality  of  Boosterism;  Vida  Sherwin,  to 
illustrate  the  futility  of  Uplift.  The  primary  observation  to  be 
made  of  Main  Street  is  that  of  the  way  in  which  the  absurd  is 
heightened  for  purposes  of  caricature,  and  the  characters  are  so 
imagined  and  disposed  as  to  drive  home  the  author's  controlling 
thesis. 

Crystallizing  as  it  did  the  changing  attitudes  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  appearing  at  precisely  the  most  propitious  time, 
Main  Street  created  a  sensation  from  coast  to  coast.  Yet  it  is  a 
vital,  significant  novel  rather  than  a  perfect  one.  It  is  needlessly 
long-drawn  out;  it  contains  too  many  unassimilated  survivals 
from  Lewis's  earlier  plans.  More  than  once,  Lewis  appears  to  be 
possessed  by  the  very  demon  of  Dullness  which  he  set  out  to  com- 
bat. A  livelier,  better  planned,  and  more  skillful  attack  on  dull- 
ness appeared  in  Babbitt  (1922),  Lewis's  satirical  masterpiece, 
and  easily  the  outstanding  American  social  satire  of  its  genera- 
tion. 

The  scene  of  Babbitt  is  not  laid  in  a  small  town,  but  in  the 
flourishing  metropolis  of  Zenith,  a  Midwestern  city  of  361,000 
population.  In  Zenith,  however,  Lewis  finds  much  the  same 
enemies  of  the  good  life  which  he  had  found  in  Gopher  Prairie. 
There  is  the  same  standardization,  both  of  goods  and  of  thought. 
There  is  the  same  Booster  attitude,  interested  in  high-pressure 
salesmanship  but  oblivious  to  the  good  life.  There  is  the  same 
formal  religion,  producing  the  same  hypocrisies.  There  are  the 
same  well-fed  bourgeoisie,  composed  of  Good  Fellows  who  are 
agreeable  enough  in  their  heavy-handed,  horsy  way,  but  are  in- 
nocent equally  of  the  will  to  live  intensely  and  the  desire  to  know 
deeply. 

By  no  other  society  than  this  could  George  F.  Babbitt,  Realtor, 
have  been  produced.  From  his  environment  Babbitt  has  ab- 
sorbed his  controlling  motives  (which  he  never  phrases  even  to 
himself)  of  acquisitiveness,  respectability,  and  standardization. 
Not  a  creative  worker,  he  is  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  dol- 
lar. Not  always  scrupulous,  he  glosses  over  his  derelictions  with 
the  current  palaver  about  business  morality  and  Service.  Not  al- 
ways satisfied  with  his  routinized  life,  he  cannot  risk  giving  it 
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up  because  he  desires  above  all  things  the  approval  of  the  Good 
Fellows  he  is  associated  with.  From  these  Good  Fellows,  and  from 
their  political  and  religious  and  fraternal  organizations,  he  has 
got  his  stock  of  ideas.  His  beliefs  are  those  of  a  Republican, 
Presbyterian,  and  Elk.  Whatever  is  unknown  to  these  three 
creeds,  he  can  pass  no  judgment  on;  whatever  violates  them,  he 
is  ready  to  denounce. 

Babbitt's  philosophy  of  life  is  then,  in  Lewis's  estimation,  suf- 
ficiently dull;  but  Babbitt  himself,  as  a  character  in  fiction,  is 
not.  He  is  characterized  with  superb  gusto;  his  most  common- 
place ideas,  when  sauced  with  his  racy  American  vocabulary, 
develop  flavor  and  tang.  Babbitt's  ideas  about  the  Solid  Citizen, 
for  instance,  are  sufficiently  trite,  but  his  unintentionally  comical 
oration  about  that  personage  is  perennially  fresh: 

"The  ideal  of  American  manhood  and  culture  isn't  a  lot  of 
cranks  sitting  around  chewing  the  rag  about  their  Rights  and 
their  Wrongs,  but  a  God-fearing,  hustling,  successful,  two-fisted 
Regular  Guy,  who  belongs  to  some  church  with  pep  and  piety  in 
it,  who  belongs  to  the  Boosters  or  the  Rotarians  or  the  Kiwanis, 
to  the  Elks  or  Moose  or  Red  Men  or  Knights  of  Columbus  or  any 
one  of  a  score  of  organizations  of  good,  jolly,  kidding,  laughing, 
sweating,  upstanding,  lend-a-handing  Royal  Good  Fellows,  who 
plays  hard  and  works  hard,  and  whose  answer  to  his  critics  is  a 
square-toed  boot  that'll  teach  the  grouches  and  smart  alecks  to 
respect  the  He-man  and  get  out  and  root  for  Uncle  Samuel, 
U.  S.  A." 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  satire,  Lewis 
avoided,  in  Babbitt,  his  former  mistake  of  writing  too  much.  His 
story  is  admirably  formed,  his  materials  nicely  controlled.  In 
sheer  satirical  force,  Babbitt  is  the  equal  of  Main  Street;  in 
grace,  in  economy,  in  sustained  interest,  it  is  far  superior. 

The  high  level  of  Babbitt  was  not  maintained  in  Lewis's  next 
extensive  satire,  Elmer  Gantry,  which  is  an  attack  on  the  religion 
of  Zenith  and  Main  Street,  namely,  evangelical  Protestantism. 
More  specifically,  it  is  an  attack  on  the  fundamentalist  ministry. 
Here,  certainly,  was  a  field  for  satire  as  promising  as  that  of 
Babbitt,  but  the  promise  is  not  realized.  Writing  in  the  tense 
atmosphere  that  followed  the  Tennessee  evolution  trial,  working 
at  the  height  of  the  conflict  between  fundamentalist  and  mod- 
ernist, Lewis  allowed  his  anger  to  overcome  his  art.  Though 
satire  requires  that  the  ridiculous  traits  of  its  object  be  height- 
ened, its  effectiveness  is  destroyed  if  the  process  is  carried  too 
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far.  Caricature  degenerates  into  sheer  distortion,  and  the  like- 
ness of  the  satirical  portrait  to  the  original  is  lost.  In  some  such 
fashion,  Lewis  overshoots  the  mark  in  Elmer  Gantry.  In  making 
his  central  character  an  unmitigated  dolt,  cad,  drunkard,  liar, 
wencher,  and  hypocrite,  Lewis  permits  him  to  lose  all  resem- 
blance to  the  Protestant  minister.  Consequently,  the  book  that 
might  have  been  a  memorable  pillorying  of  pious  stupidity  suf- 
fers a  fatal  loss  in  plausibility.  Indeed,  it  is  saved  from  disaster  on- 
ly by  Lewis's  unflagging  gusto,  and  by  a  few  situations— such  as 
Elmer  Gantry's  plagiarizing  a  sermon  from  the  writings  of  the 
infidel  Bob  Ingersoll— which  are  of  the  essence  of  comedy. 

Lewis  and  the  Novel  of  Ideas.  In  both  Main  Street  and 
Babbitt,  Lewis  uses  the  technique  of  the  novel  of  ideas.  But  in 
both  novels  satire  predominates  over  serious  discussion;  in  both, 
Lewis  is  so  concerned  with  the  exposure  of  false  views  of  life 
that  he  lacks  time  to  inculcate  those  he  regards  as  true.  Lewis's 
positive  credo— or  at  least  an  important  phase  of  it— he  illustrates 
in  Arrowsmith  (1925).  That  credo  consists  simply  of  faith  in 
pure  science,  in  a  search  for  new  truth  motivated  solely  by  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  and  not  by  any  practical  or  selfish  im- 
pulses. The  love  of  pure  science,  as  it  is  the  motive  underlying 
the  career  of  Martin  Arrowsmith,  is  consequently  the  underly- 
ing theme  of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the 
mordant  satire  of  Main  Street  irrupts  into  Arrowsmith,  etching 
sardonic  portraits  of  the  coltishness  of  a  group  of  medical  stu- 
dents, or  of  higher  salesmanship  in  the  medical  profession,  or  of 
the  exuberant  charlatanry  of  the  health  officer,  Dr.  Pickerbaugh. 
But  these  excursions  into  satire  are  only  passing  eddies.  The 
main  current  of  the  novel  follows  the  course  of  Arrowsmith's 
awkward  but  persevering  efforts  to  pursue  fundamental  research 
in  bacteriology.  Arrowsmith  overcomes  successively  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  Dakota  town  where  he  is  practicing  medicine,  the 
folderol  of  public  health  campaigns  in  the  Iowa  city  of  Nautilus, 
the  deadening  routine  of  the  Rouncefield  Clinic  in  Chicago, 
and  the  pitfalls  of  high  office  and  success  at  the  McGurk  Institute 
in  New  York.  And  in  his  final,  supreme  test,  he  leaves  his  wealthy 
second  wife,  who  would  have  hampered  his  research  by  tying  him 
down  to  a  round  of  social  obligations,  and  with  a  single  com- 
panion sets  up  his  own  laboratory  in  the  Vermont  woods. 

Arrowsmith  is,  then,  an  idealistic,  almost  a  didactic  novel, 
designed  to  exalt  the  scientist  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  had  ex- 
alted the  hardy  fighter,  as  the  medieval  romance  had  exalted  the 
courteous  knight.  Just  as  the  Puritan  had  once  taught  the  value 
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of  piety,  so  Lewis  teaches  the  value  of  scientific  curiosity.  The 
lesson  is  by  no  means  wholly  satisfying.  The  solitude  chosen  by 
Arrowsmith  is,  after  all,  only  a  scientific  monasticism  instead  of 
the  religious  monasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  medieval 
monk  was  supposed  to  sacrifice  the  complete  life  for  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  holiness,  so  Arrowsmith  sacrifices  it  for  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  research.  The  difficult  problem  of  integrating  the 
pursuit  of  truth  with  the  whole,  well-rounded  life,  he  leaves 
unsolved. 

Yet  the  novel  has  values  beyond  its  illustration  of  any  one 
particular  value.  It  is  packed  with  incidents,  most  of  them 
dramatized  with  tremendous  effectiveness.  The  minor  characters, 
though  sometimes  thesis-ridden,  are  numerous  and  individual. 
Gottlieb,  the  old  specialist  in  immunology  who  first  awakens 
Arrowsmith  to  the  fascination  of  the  laboratory,  is  unforgettable. 
And  Arrowsmith's  first  wife,  Leora— unpretentious,  jovial,  gal- 
lant, loyal,  and  deeply  understanding— is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
women  whom  Lewis  has  succeeded  in  investing  with  genuine 
charm. 

Less  conspicuously  an  apologue  than  Arrowsmith,  nearer  to 
the  substance  as  well  as  to  the  manner  of  the  realistic  study  of 
character,  is  Dodsworth  (1929).  Dodsworth  is  an  excursion  into 
a  literary  type  formerly  practiced  by  Cooper  and  Howells  and 
James— the  international  novel,  designed  as  a  study  of  the  differ- 
ences between  European  and  American  culture.  The  plot  is 
carefully  wrought.  Sam  Dodsworth,  a  wealthy  automobile  manu- 
facturer, and  his  wife,  Fran,  are  not  congenially  married;  but 
their  busy,  conventional  life  in  America  has  kept  them  from 
realizing  that  their  marriage  has  not  given  them  satisfaction.  But 
when  on  Dodsworth's  retirement  they  go  to  Europe  for  a  long 
vacation,  and  when  the  mold  of  custom  is  broken  loose,  their 
latent  uncongeniality  asserts  itself  and  painfully,  yet  inevitably, 
drives  them  apart.  Fran,  after  a  hectic  series  of  affairs,  fails  in  a 
pathetically  comical  attempt  to  marry  a  German  nobleman. 
Dodsworth,  after  much  loneliness,  finds  contentment  in  a  quiet 
companionship  with  the  widow  of  an  English  diplomat. 

Although  in  Dodsworth  story  and  people  are  more  important 
in  their  own  right  than  they  had  been  in  Lewis's  earlier  fiction, 
the  novel  is  crowded  with  ideas.  The  English  creed  of  leisure  is 
set  off  against  the  American  creed  of  work,  the  German  recogni- 
tion of  the  scholar  against  Dodsworth's  former  indifference  to 
scholarship  at  Yale.  The  foreignness  of  Paris  is  portrayed  through 
the  eyes  of  the  newly  arrived  Dodsworth;  the  chaotic  uproar  of 
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New  York,  through  the  eyes  of  the  same  Dods worth,  after  he  has 
gained  a  cosmopolitan  viewpoint.  It  is,  moreover,  a  sophistica- 
tion gained  from  intimate  contact  with  European  life  that  en- 
ables Dodsworth,  after  a  period  of  aimlessness,  to  rebuild  his  life 
on  a  more  realistic  foundation. 

The  Later  Fiction.  Buoyed  up  during  the  nineteen-twenties 
by  the  flood  of  the  rebellion  against  conventionality,  Lewis 
reached  and  for  a  while  maintained  the  position  of  a  major  novel- 
ist, an  eminence  recognized  appropriately  in  the  Nobel  Prize 
award  of  1930.  The  eminence  was  to  prove  transitory.  It  had 
derived  not  from  Lewis's  creative  ability  alone,  but  from  the 
marriage  of  that  ability  to  a  powerful  movement  of  thought  and 
feeling.  When  that  movement  subsided,  when  the  high  tide  of 
the  booming  twenties  receded  into  the  sombre  ebb  of  the  de- 
pression, it  drew  with  it  insidiously  the  supports  of  Lewis's 
preeminence.  From  1930  on,  Lewis  was  unable  to  come  upon 
any  policies  that  might  lend  his  fiction  its  former  significance. 
His  efforts,  while  never  successful,  were  on  the  other  hand  by  no 
means  lost;  they  often  revealed  new  and  surprising  facets  of  his 
talent.  The  anti-fascist  novel  It  Can't  Happen  Here  (1935),  and 
the  genial  if  uninspiring  The  Prodigal  Parents  (1937),  both  dis- 
close what  discerning  critics  had  earlier  suspected— Lewis's  really 
deep  and  sympathetic  commitment  to  the  society  which  his  sa- 
tires had  so  roughly  manhandled.  His  political  and  social  liberal- 
ism, none  too  conspicuous  during  his  alignment  with  Mencken, 
reappeared  in  the  sociological  studies  of  Ann  Vickers  (1932),  the 
presentation  of  marital  case  histories  in  Cass  Timberlane  (1945), 
and  the  apologue  on  the  race  problem  in  Kingsblood  Royal 
(1947).  But  with  the  passing  years  it  becomes  a  liberalism  grown 
mentally  weary,  a  liberalism  fixed  in  categories  and  stereotypes, 
a  liberalism  that  produces,  in  Kingsblood  Royal,  not  a  mood  of 
tolerance,  but  a  kind  of  racism-in-reverse,  with  the  Negro  as  its 
benefactor  and  the  Caucasian  as  its  victim.  Wrought  within  such 
limitations  as  these,  the  later  novels  commonly  do  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  tracts  for  the  times,  though  within  them  Lewis's 
inventiveness  and  rough-hewn  force  are  repeatedly  evident. 

Criteria.  Since  the  publication  of  Main  Street,  Lewis  has 
been  the  center  of  lively  and  often  bitter  controversy,  and  the 
critical  storms  that  broke  about  him  were  not  caused  solely  by 
his  partisan  role  in  what  might  be  called  the  battle  of  the  cul- 
tures. They  were  caused  also  by  the  error,  common  among  his 
early  critics,  of  mistaking  him  for  a  realist.  The  error  was  natural, 
and  probably  unavoidable.  The  mechanics  and  method  of  real- 
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ism  Lewis  did  indeed  make  use  of,  and  his  mordant  satirical  por- 
traits agreed  with  what  American  and  European  intellectuals 
wished  to  believe  about  Main  Street.  Yet  with  each  successive 
work  of  Lewis's  it  grew  increasingly  clear  that  his  people  and 
scenes,  like  those  of  so  many  other  novelists,  came  far  more  from 
within  than  from  without.  His  Babbitts,  Arrowsmiths,  Doremus 
Jessups,  and  Neil  Kingsbloods  he  did  not  find  and  record,  but 
create.  He  created  them  as  they  are  because  that  is  the  shape  they 
took  in  his  imagination,  and  because  some  almost  obsessive 
urgency  moved  him  to  objectify  them. 

In  its  dealings  both  with  his  plots  and  with  his  people,  Lewis's 
imagination  usually  disposed  them  in  the  patterns  of  the  prob- 
lem novel  or  of  satire.  In  both  kinds  of  fiction  Lewis  appears 
often,  though  not  invariably,  as  the  militant  partisan  of  some 
Cause.  His  partisanship  fills  the  problem  novels  with  tense  and 
sometimes  melodramatic  conflict,  pushes  the  satire  toward  out- 
rageous caricature,  and  blurs  or  blots  out  the  detached  impartial- 
ity of  genuine  realism.  Accordingly,  in  any  effort  to  look  at  Lew- 
is's work  steadily  and  whole,  it  is  hardly  relevant  to  ask  whether 
he  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  the  small  town,  or  the  Rotary 
club,  or  the  fundamentalist  minister.  The  relevant  questions 
turn  on  Lewis's  success  in  satire  and  in  the  novel  of  ideas.  As  a 
satirist,  has  he  shown  keenness  of  insight  into  folly,  art  in  display- 
ing the  absurdities  of  the  human  comedy,  and  judgment  which 
justly  tempers  indignation  with  laughter?  As  a  problem  novelist, 
has  he  dealt  with  valuable  ideas,  and  has  he  successfully  em- 
bodied those  ideas  in  character  and  story?  Are  his  stories  interest- 
ing, his  people  worthy  of  intimate  acquaintance?  Does  his  style 
give  evidence  of  a  rich  and  discriminating  perceptiveness?  Above 
all,  do  his  novels  achieve  for  the  reader  the  proper  ends  of  fine 
fiction— a  heightened  intensity  of  living,  an  enrichment  of  expe- 
rience, an  outfitting  of  the  mind  with  resources  and  awarenesses 
not  previously  known?  Questions  such  as  these,  one  might  reason- 
ably hold,  are  relevant,  and  lead  towards  a  judicial  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  Sinclair  Lewis. 


IV.  James  Branch  Cabell  (1879-         ) 

Cabell's  Theory  of  Romance.  For  the  naturalistic  revolt, 
as  it  developed  in  the  massive  realism  of  Dreiser  or  the  satirical 
stridences  of  Mencken  and  Lewis,  romance  would  seem  a  suf- 
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ficiently  ill-mated  companion;  yet  more  than  once  the  two  went 
hand  in  hand.  However  mechanistic  his  view  of  himself  and  the 
Cosmos,  the  twentieth-century  writer  could  still,  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, abandon  the  world  of  affairs  in  favor  of  the  ivory  tower 
of  romantic  daydreams.  Once  there,  he  might  even  find  that  the 
tower,  where  he  had  sought  seclusion,  really  offered  him  fresh 
insights  into  the  society  from  which  he  had  thought  to  flee. 
Among  the  romances  of  escape  which  yet  keep  a  critical  bearing 
on  reality,  those  of  James  Branch  Cabell,  Virginia  patrician, 
genealogist,  and  scholar,  are  perhaps  the  most  curiously  inter- 
esting. 

The  stories  of  Cabell  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  of  romance  which  he  elaborates  in  Beyond  Life  (1919). 
The  premise  of  his  romantic  theory  is,  curiously  enough,  one  of 
the  ideas  made  prevalent  by  modern  naturalism— the  unimpor- 
tance of  man.  But  from  this  premise  Cabell  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  genuinely  truthful  realism  is  the  least  desirable  of 
art  forms.  No  man  wishes  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  is  in  actual- 
ity; "the  truth  about  ourselves  is  the  one  truth,  above  all  others, 
which  we  are  adamantine  not  to  face."  Instead  of  resolutely 
seeking  facts,  therefore,  man  employs  his  imagination  to  build,  as 
a  protection  against  the  devastating  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  the  illusions  of  romance.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dominant 
illusions  were  those  of  chivalry  and  courtly  love;  the  former 
creating  in  the  knight  the  belief  that  he  was  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  God  on  earth,  the  latter  instructing  him  that  he 
might  find  all  loveliness  incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  gentle  lady, 
whom  he  must  serve  with  singlehearted  devotion.  False  though 
such  illusions  may  originally  be,  they  have,  Cabell  maintains, 
a  way  of  coming  true.  For  by  steadily  regarding  them,  and  by 
acting  upon  them,  men  may  in  time  bring  them  to  pass  in  real- 
ity; "man  alone  of  animals  plays  the  ape  to  his  dreams." 

Now  writings  done  wholly  in  harmony  with  such  a  view  of 
romance  might  well  be  over-sweet,  as  is  Cabell's  otherwise  lovely 
and  perfect  romance  Domnei  (1913,  1920).  Cabell's  philosophy, 
however,  often  balances  against  traditional  chivalric  romance 
the  lighter  attitude  of  Gallantry,  which  raises  against  man's  fear 
of  his  own  unimportance  the  bulwark  of  a  light,  sophisticated 
gaiety.  The  Gallantry  of  Cabell's  fiction  passes  easily  over  into  an 
air  of  tolerant  worldly  wisdom,  and  that  in  turn  merges  into  a 
disillusion  and  cynicism  identical  with  the  mood  of  many  read- 
ers after  the  first  world  war.  The  romanticism  of  Cabell  is  ac- 
cordingly an  instrument  of  many  tones,  blending,  contrasting, 
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occasionally  clashing,  and  at  the  last  expressive  perhaps  of  as 
many  facets  of  the  age  as  the  work  of  Sinclair  Lewis. 

The  unique  form  finally  assumed  by  Cabell's  writings  is 
a  product  jointly  of  erudition  and  imagination.  Cabell's  learn- 
ing, ranging  from  ancient  mythology  through  medieval  romance 
to  accounts  of  current  events,  afforded  him  many  of  his  materials; 
his  imagination  shaped  these  into  a  symmetrical  group  of  ro- 
mances dealing  with  Dom  Manuel,  the  redeemer  of  the  imagi- 
nary province  of  Poictesme,  and  with  Dom  Manuel's  descendants. 
Poictesme  itself,  though  primarily  medieval,  is  in  reality  a  bold- 
ly formed  composite  of  many  places  and  times,  where  Helen  of 
Troy,  Lucifer,  and  the  felicitous  phrases  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  are  equally  at  home.  Of  the  twenty  books  that  compose 
the  Poictesme  biography,  one  appears  to  be  at  once  superior 
and  representative. 

Jurgen  (1919).  In  Cabell's  strange  re-imagining  of  the  Faust 
legend,  a  pawnbroker  of  Poictesme,  Jurgen  by  name,  wins  the 
favor  of  the  great  god  Koschei,  who  made  Things  as  They  Are. 
Through  the  might  of  Koschei,  Jurgen  is  enabled  to  go  on  a 
year  of  picaresque  adventure  through  earth,  hell,  and  heaven. 
He  has  successively  the  love  of  the  youthful  Guinevere,  of  Queen 
Anai'tis,  who  rules  a  realm  where  many  curious  and  perverse 
pleasures  are  indulged  in,  and  of  the  housewifely  hamadryad, 
Chloris;  and  he  at  least  gazes  upon  the  unattainable  beauty  of 
Helen  of  Troy.  He  wanders  audaciously  through  the  torments  of 
hell,  and  irreverently  seats  himself  upon  the  vacant  throne  of 
Jehovah  in  heaven.  And  as  the  Perion  of  Domnei  embodies  in  all 
his  adventures  the  romance  of  Chivalry,  so  Jurgen  embodies  that 
of  Gallantry,  in  that  he  meets  life  with  ready  wit  and  gay  in- 
souciance. Armed  with  Gallantry  as  with  a  weapon,  Jurgen  fronts 
centaur,  god,  or  devil  indifferently,  and  embraces  queen,  ghost, 
or  vampire  with  equal  savoir-vivre.  Nevertheless,  even  with  all 
the  advantages  offered  him  through  the  might  of  Koschei,  Jurgen 
is  unable  to  respond  fully  to  the  poetry  of  existence.  A  tempera- 
mental skeptic,  he  has  lost  faith  in  his  own  importance;  doubt- 
ing everything,  he  cannot  surrender  to  any  vital  illusion.  "I  do 
not  know  what  thing  it  is  that  I  desire  ...  I  am  Jurgen  who  seeks 
he  knows  not  what."  Incapable  of  sustained  romance,  Jurgen 
regretfully  refuses  Koschei's  offer  of  Guinevere  or  Anai'tis  or 
Helen  as  his  wife,  and  returns  with  a  sigh  to  his  prosaic  Dame 
Liza  and  his  modestly  profitable  pawnshop. 

Unlike  Domnei,  Jurgen  subjects  the  romantic  attitude  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ironic;   the  leap  of  aspiration  is  continually 
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halted  by  the  leash  of  disillusion.  The  glowing  romantic  moods 
of  the  past  have  given  way  to  the  ennui  of  a  sentiment-weary 
postwar  era.  A  century  after  Childe  Harold's  magnificent  apos- 
trophe beginning  "Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, 
roll!",  Jurgen,  the  apostle  of  disillusion,  gazing  upon  the  Euxine 
Sea,  can  only  reflect: 

"This  is  indeed  an  inspiring  spectacle How  puny  seems  the 

race  of  man,  in  contrast  with  this  mighty  sea,  which  now  spreads 
before  me  like,  as  So-and-So  has  very  strikingly  observed,  a  some- 
thing or  other  under  such  and  such  conditions.  .  .  .  Really,  now 
I  think  of  it,  though,  there  is  no  call  for  me  to  be  suffused  with 
the  traditional  emotions.  It  looks  like  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
like  nothing  else  in  particular.  And  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
water  is  behaving  rather  futilely." 

The  value  of  Jurgen  lies,  indeed,  less  in  the  story  itself  than 
in  the  episodes  and  reflections— comic,  ironic,  satirical,  and 
critical— for  which  the  main  story  serves  only  as  a  carrier. 
Through  symbolism,  through  allegory,  and  even  through  direct 
exposition,  Cabell  exhibits  many  phases  of  life,  and  offers  many 
a  shrewd  observation  of  the  contemporary  American  scene.  The 
capture  of  Jurgen  and  Chloris  by  the  army  of  Philistia  develops 
into  another  of  the  numerous  satires  on  the  supposedly  staid  mid- 
dle class  of  America.  In  their  general  bearing,  Jurgen's  adven- 
tures in  hell  are  an  amusing  revelation  of  the  conceit  of  human 
beings,  even  in  their  sins;  more  specifically,  they  are  a  satire  on 
the  religion  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  which  is  Patriotism,  and 
on  the  government,  which  is  an  Enlightened  Democracy.  Jurg- 
en's  conversation  in  heaven  with  Saint  Peter  ranges  still  farther 
to  expose  the  perversions  which  Christianity  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  its  followers,  from  the  medieval  torture  of  heretics  to 
the  modern  advocacy  of  legal  prohibition  instead  of  temperance. 
Discursive,  wide-ranging,  encyclopedic,  attracting  to  itself  treas- 
ures from  many  different  storehouses,  Jurgen  is  a  kind  of 
thesaurus  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  as  wisdom  and  beauty  were 
understood  in  the  first  flush  of  postwar  disillusion. 

The  Enjoyment  of  Cabell.  The  moods  of  Domnei  and 
Jurgen— romance  and  irony,  chivalry  and  gallantry— are  blended 
in  Figures  of  Earth  (192 1),  a  story  central  to  Cabell's  purpose  in 
the  entire  Poictesme  history.  In  Figures  of  Earth,  and  in  other 
writings  of  the  nineteen-twenties,  Cabell  continued  to  hold  a 
sizable  public,  and  to  wield  over  the  intellectuals  an  influence 
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akin  to  that  of  Mencken.  Since  his  writing— specifically  Jurgen— 
fell  foul  of  censorship,  it  followed  that  to  applaud  Cabell  was 
to  join  battle  with  the  Philistines;  and  some  faint  echoes  of  the 
thrill  of  that  combat  linger  in  such  a  title  as  Guy  Holt's  Jurgen 
and  the  Law:  A  Statement  with  Exhibits,  Including  the  Court's 
Opinion,  and  the  Brief  for  the  Defendants  on  Motion  to  Direct 
an  Acquittal  (1923).  Yet  Cabell's  reputation  for  interesting 
naughtiness,  together  with  his  association  with  H.  L.  Mencken, 
may  in  the  long  run  have  done  harm  to  his  reputation.  When 
the  cultural  battle  of  the  twenties  subsided,  interest  in  Cabell's 
writing  subsided  with  it.  Scholars  ignored  or  depreciated  Cabell, 
and  the  public  forgot  him,  so  that  in  1 95 1  he  could  give  an  article 
the  melancholy  caption,  "They  Buried  Me  Alive,"  and  could 
observe,  resignedly,  "Remarkably  few  people  appear  to  read  my 
writings  nowadays." 

Had  Cabell  wrought  only  as  an  iconoclast  or  a  caterer  to 
eroticism,  the  neglect  might  be  deserved;  but  his  work  is  not  so 
simple  as  that— is,  indeed,  immensely  resourceful.  The  resources 
are  not  easy  to  come  at.  Fully  to  respond  to  Cabell  requires  con- 
siderable erudition,  a  versatile  wit,  an  alert  fancy,  and  an  agile 
sense  of  humor.  It  requires  even— since  Cabell  has  dealt  so  often 
in  symbol,  ambiguity,  and  intellectual  play— some  of  the  special 
techniques  developed  in  recent  criticism.  But  the  rich  variety  of 
experience  he  affords,  ranging  as  he  does  from  the  loftiest  chival- 
ric  idealism  to  the  most  devastating  satire,  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  effort.  And  the  creation  of  the  Poictesme  biography 
itself,  though  hardly  to  be  ranked  with  Faulkner's  evocation  of  a 
whole  society  in  his  mythical  Yoknapatawpha  County,  is  an 
imaginative  feat  of  no  common  magnitude. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  "New  Poetry' 


/.  The  Imagists 

Genesis  of  the  New  Poetry.  The  comparative  barrenness  in 
good  poetry,  which  was  so  marked  a  trait  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  continued  through  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth.  Yet  the  decade,  notwithstanding  its  dearth  of  fine 
poetic  expression,  witnessed  the  rapid  expansion  of  powerful  life 
forces— national,  industrial,  and  scientific— which  were  creating 
a  new  kind  of  perception  and  sensibility,  and  which  were  there- 
fore making  a  new  poetic  method  imperative.  Evidently  the  need 
for  a  new  poetry  was  urgently  felt,  for  novel  poetic  styles  were 
developed  by  a  number  of  poets  who  were  geographically  widely 
separated,  and  who  were  at  first  quite  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  aims.  Earliest  among  the  symptoms  of  a  new  poetic 
movement  were  the  austerely  phrased  lyrics  and  poetic  "charac- 
ters" of  E.  A.  Robinson.  From  1900  to  1910,  Robert  Frost  on  his 
New  England  farm,  and  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Carl  Sandburg  in 
the  Midwest,  were  developing,  each  in  his  own  way,  original 
styles  and  poetic  methods.  Within  a  few  years  appeared  a  num- 
ber of  "little"  magazines  which  made  a  policy  of  encouraging 
poetic  experimentation— William  Marion  Reedy's  Reedy's  Mir- 
ror (1913  ff.),  Margaret  Anderson's  The  Little  Review  (1914  ff.), 
and  especially  Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry  (1912  ff.).  These  three 
magazines,  and  others,  helped  make  the  young  poetic  radicals 
known  to  one  another,  and  a  community  of  interest  developed 
swiftly  among  them,  so  that,  while  they  never  became  anything 
so  closely  integrated  as  a  literary  school,  they  and  their  support- 
ers could  make  common  cause  in  turning  the  New  Poetry  into  a 
positive,  aggressive  movement.  The  New  Poetry  took  on  an  air 
of  militance,  of  high  adventurousness,  and  its  supporters  flour- 
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ished  on  the  excitement  of  creating  a  new  art  form  in  the  midst 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  cultural  revolution. 

The  Imagist  Group:  Personnel  and  Propaganda.  It  was  in 
the  work  of  the  Imagists  that  the  radical  aims  of  the  new  poetry 
first  became  explicit,  as  did  also  the  relation  of  the  entire  move- 
ment to  an  alogical  mode  in  art  already  far  advanced  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  Imagists,  who  had  not  yet  adopted  the  name, 
existed  as  a  small,  informal  circle  of  English  and  American 
writers  in  London  from  1909  to  1914.  For  all  their  aesthetic 
radicalism,  they,  like  other  developing  artists,  owed  a  heavy  debt 
to  the  past.  Their  immediate  inspiration  they  drew  from  succes- 
sive schools  of  French  poets,  especially  the  Parnassians  and  Sym- 
bolists. More  remotely,  they  derived  from  Walt  Whitman,  whose 
influence,  as  it  had  been  felt  in  French  literature,  came  to  them 
through  French  intermediaries  as  well  as  directly;  and  they  were 
doubtless  aware,  too,  of  the  poetic  pioneering  of  Emily  Dickin- 
son and  Stephen  Crane.  They  drew,  moreover,  from  more  recon- 
dite sources— from  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  delicate  miniatures 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  poetry. 

The  activity  of  the  imagist  circle  was  owing  largely  to  two 
men  whose  influence  has  proved  more  important  than  their 
poetic  achievement:  the  British  T.  E.  Hulme  and  the  American 
Ezra  Pound.  As  early  as  1 909  Hulme  was  developing  the  critical 
ideas  underlying  imagism.  By  late  1912  Pound  was  sending  to 
Miss  Monroe's  newly  founded  Poetry  at  Chicago  copies  of  imag- 
istic  poems  by  Richard  Aldington  of  England  and  "H.  D." 
(Hilda  Doolittle)  of  America.  Shortly  afterward,  Pound  and  the 
London  poet  F.  S.  Flint  prepared  the  first  formal  statement  of  the 
imagist  credo,  and  in  1914  Pound  supervised  the  publication  of 
the  first  collection  of  imagist  poems,  Des  Imagist es.  With  charac- 
teristic restlessness,  however,  Pound  abandoned  the  imagists  in 
1914  with  the  announced  intention  of  launching  another  move- 
ment, to  be  called  Vorticism. 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of  the  imagists,  the  wealthy  and 
talented  Amy  Lowell  established  herself  in  July  of  1914  as  their 
leader.  With  characteristic  executive  skill,  Miss  Lowell  chan- 
neled the  energies  of  the  informal  associates  into  the  carrying-out 
of  a  clear-cut  program.  At  that  time  the  group  included  six  mem- 
bers: Richard  Aldington,  F.  S.  Flint,  and  the  novelist  D.  H. 
Lawrence  from  among  the  British;  H.  D.  (who  had  become  Mrs. 
Richard  Aldington),  Miss  Lowell,  and  John  Gould  Fletcher 
from  the  Americans.  These  six,  in  following  out  their  program, 
published  a  yearly  anthology,  Some  Imagist  Poets,  in  1915,  1916, 
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and  1917;  and  Aldington  and  Miss  Lowell  fitted  out  the  first  two 
volumes  with  prefaces  setting  forth  the  aims  of  the  group.  In 
England,  the  imagists  met  with  comparative  indifference.  In 
America,  however,  their  work  provoked  the  keenest  exchanges 
of  poetic  criticism  since  Poe;  and  Miss  Lowell,  both  by  her  out- 
spoken partisanship  and  by  an  apparently  studied  personal 
eccentricity,  skillfully  kept  the  verbal  battle  at  its  height.  Not- 
withstanding her  formidable  defense,  the  imagists  were  charged 
with  narrowness  of  range,  with  lack  of  emotion,  with  preciosity, 
with  reversion  to  the  "fad  of  the  fantastic"  which  English  poetry 
had  experienced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  with  neglect  of 
the  responsibilities  of  twentieth-century  life.  They  were  often 
ridiculed  and  sometimes  parodied.  Yet  in  a  remarkably  short 
while,  under  Miss  Lowell's  generalship,  they  saw  their  methods 
generally  accepted,  their  poems  adopted  into  anthologies,  and 
their  innovations  crystallized  into  conventions  as  rigid  as  those 
they  had  displaced. 

The  Im agist  Creed:  Theory  and  Practice.  The  theories  of 
the  imagists,  if  divorced  from  their  novel  practice,  contained 
nothing  that  need  have  evoked  a  critical  furor.  According  to  the 
preface  of  their  1915  volume,  the  imagists  aimed  at  a  sixfold 
goal: 

1.  To  employ  precisely,  and  without  needless  ornament,  the 
language  of  common  speech. 

2.  To  create  new  rhythms,  in  free  verse  if  necessary,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  new  moods. 

3.  To  allow  absolute  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 

4.  To  present  an  Image  ("Image,"  as  defined  by  Ezra  Pound,  is 
"that  which  presents  an  intellectual  and  emotional  complex 
in  an  instant  of  time"). 

5.  To  produce  poetry  that  is  hard  and  clear,  never  blurred  nor 
indefinite.  And 

6.  To  secure  concentration,  the  "very  essence  of  poetry." 

These  six  principles,  as  the  imagists  themselves  insisted,  were  by 
no  means  new.  They  were  fundamentals  of  all  great  poetry;  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  had  been  explicitly  defended  by  Words- 
worth and  Whitman.  They  had  merely  fallen  into  neglect,  the 
imagists  claimed,  amid  the  cliches  of  a  declining  nineteenth- 
century  poetry,  and  the  imagists  wished  to  revive  them. 

The  real  novelty  of  imagist  art  (and  much  of  its  weakness) 
inheres  in  qualities  which  the  imagists  did  not  see  fit  to  rational- 
ize in  their  poetic  creed.  For  example,  the  imagists  employed, 
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and  extended,  the  discontinuous,  suggestive  methods  of  Whit- 
man rather  than  the  careful  patterning  of  Longfellow  or  Bryant. 
Specimens  of  their  poetry  not  only  lack  the  continuity  of  form 
afforded  by  a  regular  meter;  they  lack  continuity  of  narrative,  of 
thought;  they  lack  even  (what  Whitman  possessed)  the  continu- 
ity afforded  by  a  deep,  intensely  felt  philosophy  of  life.  Legiti- 
mate suggestiveness  thus  lapses  into  discontinuity;  the  poem 
comes  to  seem  only  a  string  of  unassimilated  impressions.  This  is 
only  to  say  that  imagist  art  is  only  a  portion  of  the  larger  current 
of  the  art  of  alogicality;  and,  significant  though  that  sort  of  art 
may  be  in  reflecting  the  disintegrative  forces  at  work  in  the  mod 
ern  mind,  many  perceptive  readers  found  it,  and  continue  to 
find  it,  frustrating. 

In  other  respects,  too,  imagist  practice  outran  imagist  theory, 
not  always  for  the  better.  The  imagists'  effort  to  avoid  the  cliche, 
their  search  for  novelty  of  expression,  often  led  them,  as  their 
early  critics  charged,  into  unconvincing,  even  fantastic,  figures 
of  speech.  Imagist  poetry  tends,  moreover,  to  the  purely  aes- 
thetic rather  than  to  the  philosophical,  or  emotional,  or  dra- 
matic—though, to  be  sure,  Miss  Lowell  and  Fletcher  both  had 
leanings  toward  dramatic  forms.  Thus,  while  professing  absolute 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  the  imagists  appeared 
actually  to  narrow  the  poet's  range,  opening  the  doors  to  one 
long  avenue— the  aesthetic— only  to  neglect  all  the  other  doors. 
In  short,  the  puzzled  critic  of  1915  had  to  deal  with  much  more 
than  a  simple  effort  to  restore  to  poetry  freshness,  exactness,  and 
simplicity  of  diction;  hardness  and  clearness  of  outline;  concen- 
tration; and  an  enlarged  scope  of  subject  matter.  He  had  to  deal 
with  a  movement  which  pressed  the  suggestive,  discontinuous 
method  to  a  baffling  extreme;  which  mingled  the  legitimately 
novel  with  the  fantastic;  and  which  elusively  suggested,  in  its 
sparkling  fragments,  the  disintegration  of  the  logical  controls  of 
modern  culture. 

The  American  Imagists:  (1)  Amy  Lowell  (1874-1925).  Amy 
Lowell's  union  of  ability  and  energy— her  heritage  from  a  dis- 
tinguished family— combined  with  extensive  reading  and  travel 
to  make  her  the  most  generally  vigorous  and  versatile  of  the 
imagists.  She  had  waited  as  late  as  1902  before  choosing  poetry 
as  her  vocation;  in  1910,  she  had  first  published  a  poem;  and  in 
1912,  her  first  volume  of  poetry.  In  1914,  she  in  effect  took  over 
the  imagist  movement;  and  for  three  or  four  years,  until  the 
movement  was  firmly  established,  she  served  it  as  critic,  poet, 
adviser,  general  manager,  and  propagandist.  Her  best  known 
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critical  work  is  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry  (1917); 
two  representative  volumes  of  her  verse  are  Sword  Blades  and 
Poppy  Seed  (1914)  and  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts  (1916). 

As  a  poet,  Miss  Lowell  is  nothing  if  not  versatile.  "The  Book 
of  Hours  of  Sister  Clotilde"  is  a  rhymed  legend  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  told  with  much  of  the  apparent  artlessness  which  gives 
medieval  poetry  such  charm.  "The  Day  That  Was  That  Day" 
chronicles  in  free  verse  the  tragedy  of  monotony  in  a  dreary 
New  England  rural  setting.  "Four  Sides  to  a  House"  tells  a 
ghost  story  in  a  suggestive  style  faintly  reminiscent  of  Rosetti's 
"Sister  Helen."  "Lilacs"  is  a  purely  imagistic,  descriptive  poem 
—a  type  in  which  Miss  Lowell  excels.  "Midday  and  Afternoon" 
is  a  marvelously  vivid  description  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
city  streets,  written  in  what  Miss  Lowell  called  "polyphonic 
prose."*  "Patterns,"  Miss  Lowell's  best-known  poem,  is  a  dra- 
matic monologue  in  irregular  verse;  the  theme,  already  well 
worn  when  Miss  Lowell  used  it,  is  the  clash  between  individual 
desire  and  convention.  An  eighteenth-century  lady,  whose  lover 
has  been  killed  in  war,  voices  her  despair  in  submitting  to  the 
dreary  social  patterns  to  which  her  life  must  thenceforward 
conform.  By  the  use  of  a  delicately  beautiful  garden  setting,  and 
by  a  force  of  emotion  unusual  in  her  work,  Miss  Lowell  invests 
the  familiar  theme  with  novel  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Lowell's  versatility  and  force,  her 
poems  somehow  fail— fail  by  ever  so  slight  a  margin— to  carry 
conviction.  Exquisitely  sensitive  to  colors  and  forms,  she  creates 
a  brilliant  phantasmagoria  of  things  and  people,  but  never  quite 
breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  Instead  of  awakening  all 
the  forces  of  the  reader's  personality,  instead  of  creating  the  il- 
lusion of  intense,  heightened,  broadened  experience,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  entertaining  the  reader  chiefly  through  spectacle,  as  if 
she  were  conducting  him  through  a  museum  full  of  sparkling, 
brilliantly  colored  curios,  interesting  enough,  but  apparently 
without  significance. 

(2)  Hilda  Doolittle  (1886—).  "H.  D."  has  been  called  the 
"perfect  imagist."  Within  a  far  narrower  scope  than  Miss 
Lowell's,  she  realizes  more  fully  the  principles  of  imagist  poetry. 
Her  poems  are  almost  wholly  pictorial.  Yet,  objective  as  they 
are,  and  often  devoid  of  apparent  emotion,  they  succeed  by 

*  "Polyphonic  prose,"  though  printed  as  prose,  makes  use  of  all  the  de- 
vices of  poetry — cadence,  poetic  rhythm,  assonance,  alliteration,  and  occa- 
sional rhyme.  Miss  Lowell  learned  the  form  from  the  French  author  Paul 
Fort.  The  name,  polyphonic  prose,  was  suggested  by  John  Gould  Fletcher. 
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their  very  perfection  of  imagery  and  cadence  in  moving  a  re- 
sponsive reader  as  Miss  Lowell's  poems  cannot.  In  the  best  of 
H.  D.'s  poems,  a  delicately  modern  impressionism  is  employed 
on  Greek  materials,  and  is  shaped  with  a  Greek  sense  of  propor- 
tion into  a  chiseled  perfection  of  form.  Of  her  shorter  poems, 
"Oread"  is  a  perfect  bit  of  imagist  verse: 

Whirl  up,  sea — 

whirl  your  pointed  pines, 

splash  your  great  pines 

on  our  rocks, 

hurl  your  green  over  us, 

cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

No  less  perfectly  executed,  no  less  subtly  allusive,  cadenced, 
and  suggestive,  are  the  longer  lyrics,  "Sea  Gods"  and  "Lethe." 
Among  her  more  sustained  poems,  the  masque,  Hymen,  is  rich 
in  suggested  beauties  of  form,  color,  texture,  and  proportion. 
In  sheer  lyric  grace  Hymen  is  the  equal  of  Milton's  Comus,  yet 
without  quite  attaining  the  tone  of  authentic  greatness  which 
sounds  through  the  older,  weightier  poem. 

(3)  John  Gould  Fletcher  (1886-1950).  Of  all  the  imagists, 
John  Gould  Fletcher  most  nearly  succeeded  in  investing  poetry 
with  aesthetic  significance  in  the  broader  rather  than  in  the  nar- 
rower, "art-for-art's-sake"  sense.  After  a  leisurely,  studious  youth 
in  Little  Rock  and  at  Harvard,  Fletcher  lived  in  London,  de- 
voting his  time  to  poetry  and  painting.  Not  until  he  had  pub- 
lished five  unimportant  volumes  of  youthful  poetry  did  he  de- 
velop a  distinctive  style  in  Irradiations:  Sand  and  Spray  (1915) 
—a  book  written  under  the  combined  influence  of  imagist  poetry 
and  a  new  technique  in  painting.  The  poems  in  Irradiations  are 
chiefly  pictorial,  but  they  are  more  richly  colored  than  those  of 
H.  D.,  and  more  deeply  infused  with  feeling  than  those  of  Amy 
Lowell.  In  Goblins  and  Pagodas  (1916),  much  of  his  work  is, 
like  much  other  imagist  poetry,  admittedly  experimental. 
Fletcher's  chief  experiments  are  his  eleven  color  "symphonies," 
poems  based  on  the  obscure  emotional  relations  among  our  per- 
ceptions of  forms,  colors,  and  sounds.  Each  of  the  color  sym- 
phonies consists  merely  of  a  series  of  poetic  images  which,  held 
together  by  only  the  slightest  intellectual  sequence,  are  designed 
to  awaken  the  senses  and  emotions  as  music  or  painting  would. 
The  "Blue  Symphony,"  perhaps  the  best  of  the  series,  is,  in 
meaning,  "a  subtly  modulated  and  exquisitely  suggestive  al- 
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legory  ...  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  the  beauty  which  is  never  to 
be  found."*  But  from  the  poem  alone,  even  the  most  sympathetic 
reader  would  hardly  derive  this  meaning.  He  would  observe, 
rather,  only  the  delicately  Oriental  imagery,  and  a  mingling  of 
cadences  and  impressions  which,  even  without  apparent  mean- 
ing, have  a  strange  power  to  suggest  and  move. 

The  poems  in  Breakers  and  Granite  (1921)  illustrate  Fletch- 
er's ability  to  treat  with  poetic  conviction  the  American  scene. 
Here  are  descriptive  poems  of  New  York,  of  New  England,  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
Here,  above  all,  is  the  solemn  elegy,  "Lincoln,"  which  is,  next  to 
Whitman's  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd,"  the 
best  poetic  commemoration  of  the  beloved  President.  Whatever 
their  intrinsic  merit,  these  poems  are  an  honorable  attempt  to 
employ  a  promising  new  technique  on  themes  richer  in  life, 
and  broader  in  significance,  than  had  hitherto  been  customary 
with  the  imagists.  Before  the  Breakers  and  Granite  poems  were 
complete,  however,  the  broadening  and  humanizing  of  the  New 
Poetry  had  already  been  accomplished;  not,  indeed,  by  the 
imagists  themselves,  but  by  the  three  Midwestern  poets,  Lind- 
say, Masters,  and  Sandburg. 


//.  Three  Midwestern  Poets 

Vachel  Lindsay  (1879-1931):  His  Background.  Notwith- 
standing their  common  position  as  sponsors  of  a  new  poetry,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
between  the  imagists  and  Vachel  Lindsay.  The  imagists  had 
tended  to  become  esoteric,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  in- 
terests of  America  at  large  and  to  write  poetry  that  could  be 
fully  enjoyed  only  by  a  small  group  of  the  aesthetically  initiated. 
Lindsay's  experience,  however,  gave  him  a  contact  with  the 
American  people  almost  as  broad,  if  by  no  means  as  deeply  per- 
ceptive, as  that  of  Mark  Twain's;  and,  in  writing,  he  directed 
his  art  not  to  a  small  group  of  intelligentsia,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  folk  whom  he  knew  so  well. 

Lindsay's  early  home  was  in  Springfield,  Illinois— a  city  where 
memories  of  Lincoln  the  emancipator  mingled  with  the  exotic 
flavor  afforded  by  a  semi-Southern  negro  population.  From  his 
family,  who  were  orthodox  Campbellites,  and  from  Hiram  Col- 

*  Glenn  Hughes,  Imagism  and  the  Imagists  (Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia, 1931),  p.  136. 
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lege,  which  he  attended  for  three  years,  Lindsay  acquired  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  evangelical  Protestantism.  But  if  Lindsay 
was  something  of  a  Puritan,  he  was  likewise  something  of  an 
artist,  a  visionary,  and  a  vagabond.  For  three  years,  while  he 
supported  himself  by  working  in  Marshall  Field's  department 
store,  he  studied  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  and  during  two 
years  more  he  studied  in  New  York  under  the  well-known  teach- 
er Robert  Henri.  Finally,  convinced  that  he  would  never  make 
a  painter,  he  became  a  kind  of  traveling  minstrel.  He  had  al- 
ready written  poems;  now,  by  reciting  his  own  verses  to  people 
whom  he  met  on  his  tours,  he  discovered  his  skill  in  popular 
verse.  Having  collected  and  printed  some  of  his  verses,  he 
tramped  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  South  and  West,  offer- 
ing, in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  received,  his  Rhymes  to  Be 
Traded  for  Bread,  and  preaching  what  he  called  "The  Gospel  of 
Beauty."  Meanwhile,  he  worked  as  a  lecturer  for  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

(2)  His  Personality  and  Ideas.  From  these  influences,  Lind- 
say emerged  a  thoroughgoing  democrat.  He  was  not  only  for 
the  people  theoretically;  he  was  of  them,  was  spiritually  identi- 
fied with  them  as  even  Mark  Twain  had  hardly  been.  He  em- 
bodied the  lusty,  cheerful,  vulgar  America  of  the  early  twentieth 
century— the  America  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Billy  Sunday,  and 
the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus.  He  shared  with  his  folk  the 
worship  of  such  varied  heroes  as  Andrew  Jackson,  Abe  Lincoln, 
John  L.  Sullivan,  and  Bill  Bryan  from  Nebraska.  But  much  as 
he  enjoyed  his  America,  Lindsay  was  far  from  accepting  it  with 
a  smug  complacency.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wished,  with 
romantic  optimism,  to  improve  it.  By  evangelism,  he  assumed, 
life  could  be  made  better,  more  beautiful,  and  more  amusing. 
Hence  he  employed  his  poems  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Beauty 
and  the  New  Localism;  and  hence  he  wrote  dozens  of  poems 
designed  to  reveal,  through  the  medium  of  the  "Higher  Vaude- 
ville," the  beauty  of  the  commonplace. 

(3)  His  Poetic  Methods.  The  phrase,  the  higher  vaudeville, 
which  Lindsay  used  to  describe  his  poetic  methods,  suggests 
that  he  aimed  to  appeal  through  more  than  just  the  printed 
word.  His  poetry  is  designed  for  oral  reading,  chanting,  singing, 
even  for  use  in  folk  games,  and  therefore  takes  on  a  hundred 
colorings  from  inflections  of  speech,  from  song,  from  panto- 
mime, of  which  the  mere  printed  word  cannot  avail  itself.  Lind- 
say himself,  through  readings  and  lectures  to  the  largest  audi- 
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ence  any  of  his  contemporaries  personally  reached,  set  the 
example  in  orally  interpreting  his  own  poetry;  and  that  poetry 
lends  itself  admirably  to  such  interpretation.  Lindsay  employs 
a  strongly  accentuated  rhythm  similar  in  its  syncopated  effect 
to  ragtime  music;  his  verse  is  heavily  loaded  with  jingling 
rhyme  and  sprinkled  with  unexpected  poetic  capers. 

Lindsay's  subjects  are  appropriate  to  such  a  medium  as  the 
higher  vaudeville.  They  are  designed  for  the  many  rather  than 
for  the  few;  they  lie  near  the  main  highways  of  folk  experience. 
If  H.  D.  is  most  at  home  in  describing  a  wave-swept  Grecian 
shore,  Lindsay  is  most  at  home  in  a  Midwestern  village  on  circus 
day  or  in  the  midst  of  a  Bryan  rally.  Lindsay  is  thus  a  kind  of 
folk  poet,  relating  not  to  the  philosophical  school  of  American 
poets  from  Emerson  through  Moody,  but  to  the  back-country 
humorists  and  lecturers  from  Longstreet  through  Mark  Twain 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(4)  His  Poems.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lindsay's  repu- 
tation was  established  by  a  single  poem,  "General  William  Booth 
Enters  into  Heaven,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  January,  1913, 
issue  of  Poetry.  This  one  picture  of  a  celestial  reunion  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  Lindsay  complete,  inimitable.  Here  is  shrewd 
observation,  honest  emotion,  whimsical  humor,  intuitive  sympa- 
thy with  the  naive  minds  of  simple  folk,  and,  above  all,  the  facile, 
copious,  catchy,  jingling  melody  which  is  Lindsay's  forte  as  a 
metricist.  These  qualities  show  to  equal  advantage  in  Lindsay's 
poems  on  the  colored  race.  Of  the  negro  poems,  "The  Congo"— 
a  study  of  the  Negroes  in  their  basic  savagery,  their  irrepressible 
high  spirits,  and  the  hope  of  their  religion— is  the  most  widely 
known.  The  genuine  early  twentieth-century  Negro,  however, 
is  better  caught  in  Lindsay's  negro  sermons,  which  are  authen- 
tically African  in  their  naively  concrete  and  humorous,  yet  not 
irreverent,  treatment  of  high  and  ghostly  matters.  In  "Daniel," 
for  instance,  Lindsay  strings  incongruities  together  with  the 
childlike  enthusiasm  of  the  colored  preacher  who  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  his  own  eloquence,  mingling  in  a  single  fantastic 
narrative  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  sage  and  the  lions,  Ahab, 
Elisha,  and  the  bears,  Pharaoh  and  the  snakes,  Cain  and  his  wife, 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  the  Sea.  Humor  is  predominant  also  in 
"Simon  Legree"  and  "How  Samson  Bore  Away  the  Gates  of 
Gaza";  wonder  and  beauty,  in  "I  Heard  Immanuel  Singing." 

That  Lindsay  could  make  poetry  of  the  folk  interests  of  the 
white  race,  as  well  as  the  black,  is  shown  by  "The  Santa-Fe 
Trail,"  an  astonishing  tour  de  force  on  transcontinental  motor- 
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ing;  by  his  use  of  the  Mark  Twain  and  Lincoln  traditions  in 
"When  the  Mississippi  Flowed  in  Indiana"  and  "Abraham 
Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight";  and  by  that  bit  of  inspired  fustian, 
"Bryan,  Bryan,  Bryan,  Bryan."  And  quite  aside  from  his  noisier, 
more  ragtimey  works  stand  his  more  serious  poems,  now  dream- 
ily beautiful,  as  in  "The  Chinese  Nightingale,"  now  intense  with 
humanitarian  feeling,  as  in  "The  Leaden-Eyed." 

Lindsay's  work  stands  curiously  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  new 
poetry.  Though  his  jingling  couplets  are  undeniably  as  novel 
as  the  imagists'  free  verse,  he  is  the  spokesman  of  older  folkways 
which  the  imagists  ignored;  and,  largely  as  a  result  of  his  re- 
sponsiveness to  popular  feeling,  he  held  for  a  time  the  largest 
following  of  all  the  twentieth-century  American  poets.  But  he  is 
subject,  though  in  less  degree,  to  the  same  criticism  as  Amy 
Lowell— namely,  that  he  substitutes  showmanship  for  poetry. 
Though  his  poems  are  fresh,  rich  in  imagery,  and  full  of  vitality, 
they  are  not  among  the  greatest;  for  they  do  not  bring  into  play, 
with  sufficient  intensity,  a  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  scope  of  the 
reader's  faculties. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  (1869-1950).  A  generation  after  his  cli- 
mactic effort  as  artist,  Masters  bids  fair  to  become  a  poet  of  one 
volume  only.  That  volume  is  among  the  strongest  published  by 
the  new  poets;  yet  it  is  strong  rather  in  the  manner  of  naturalistic 
fiction  than  in  that  of  poetry  as  poetry.  Not  until  he  had  reached 
middle  life  did  Masters  appear  to  be  a  significant  writer.  Born 
in  Kansas,  reared  in  Illinois,  possessed  of  a  good  legal  practice 
in  Chicago,  known  for  his  combination  of  ability  and  liberalism, 
Masters  had  published,  before  his  forty-fifth  year,  little  except 
undistinguished,  conventional  verse.  But  in  1914  and  1915,  work- 
ing under  the  influence  of  William  Marion  Reedy,  he  produced 
the  mordant  sketches  of  the  Spoon  River  Anthology,  a  book 
which  speedily  became  a  best  seller,  created  a  nation-wide  contro- 
versy, soon  appeared  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish, 
and  established  itself  as  at  least  a  minor  classic.  After  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  however,  Masters  suffered  a  partial  relapse  to 
his  earlier  level,  although  there  is  much  incisive  writing  in  such 
works  as  the  Domesday  Book  (1920)  and  The  New  Spoon  River 

(1924)- 

The  Spoon  River  Anthology  is  made  up  of  character  portraits 

of  the  people  of  a  small  town  in  the  Middle  West.  In  form,  it  is 

a  series  of  dramatic  monologues  in  free  verse,  each  one  spoken  by 

some  person  buried  in  the  village  cemetery— the  Hill— in  order 

to  interpret  and  defend  his  own  life.  The  monologues  are  com- 
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pressed,  suggestive,  full  of  character  portrayal,  and  in  places  skill- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost  in  dramatic  contrast. 
Many  of  the  poems— those,  indeed,  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion when  the  book  was  first  published— deal  with  defeated  lives. 
There  is  Benjamin  Pan  tier,  who,  with  his  will  broken  by  his 
wife's  hatred,  lives  out  his  last  days  in  a  dingy  office,  with  only  his 
dog,  Nig,  for  companion  in  drink.  There  is  Mrs.  Pantier,  who 
claims  that  her  delicate  tastes  cannot  endure  her  husband's 
coarseness.  There  is  Reverend  Amos  Sibley,  who  hopes  all  his 
life  long  to  be  able  to  divorce  his  termagant  wife,  who  cannot 
divorce  her  and  remain  in  the  ministry,  and  who  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  ministry  by  economic  pressure.  In  other  sketches, 
Masters,  though  he  still  portrays  defeat,  portrays  it  humorously 
instead  of  tragically.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  amusing  sketch 
of  Archibald  Higbie,  who  tries  to  escape  the  narrowness  of  the 
village  through  the  study  of  art,  but  whose  pictures  of  Apollo 
sometimes  show  a  disconcerting  likeness  to  Lincoln.  And  there 
is  the  still  more  amusing  sketch  of  the  good-humored  prostitute, 
Daisy  Fraser,  who  cannot  understand  why  Justice  Arnett  should 
fine  her  occupation  instead  of  the  minister's,  but  whose  fines 
nevertheless  regularly  enrich  the  school  fund  of  Spoon  River. 
But  Masters  by  no  means  limits  his  pictures  to  defeated  lives. 
If  the  villagers  know  suffering,  they  know  courage  and  energy 
too.  Beside  the  picture  of  Benjamin  Pantier  it  is  well  to  place  that 
of  John  Cabanis,  as  courageously  faithful  as  Freneau  to  the  peo- 
ple's cause.  Beside  that  of  Mrs.  Pantier,  it  is  well  to  place  that  of 
the  pioneering  woman,  Lucinda  Matlock,  a  deep  spring  of  vital- 
ity, who  is  strong  enough  to  conquer  life  instead  of  succumbing 
to  it.  And  a  few  of  Masters's  portraits  are  even  touched  with 
striking  lyric  beauty.  Such  is,  for  example,  the  sketch  of  Anne 
Rutledge,  the  lost  sweetheart  of  Lincoln:— 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music. 

Masters's  picture  of  village  people  is  only  in  part  realistic.  More 
often  than  not,  his  characterizations  are  subjectively  controlled 
by  a  philosophy  hostile  to  the  regnant  morality  and  the  economic 
materialism  of  his  Middle  West.  This  philosophy,  infused  with 
deep  feeling,  accounts  largely  for  the  bitterness  with  which 
Masters  pierces  the  respectable  surface  of  village  life,  revealing, 
underneath  it,  an  ugly  welter  of  greed,  petty  jealousy,  hypocrisy, 
and  maladjustment,  and  thereby  anticipating  Sinclair  Lewis  by 
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five  years  in  the  attack  on  middle-class  smugness.  It  accounts  also 
for  Masters's  celebration  of  the  qualities  of  individual  superiority 
to  mass  standards,  of  humanitarian  feeling,  of  courage,  and, 
above  all,  of  conquering  vitality.  Something  more  than  stoicism 
rings  through  the  advice  of  Davis  Matlock,  one  of  the  Spoon 
River  People,  to  live  out  one's  life  like  a  god;  and  that  something 
is  the  most  tonic  element  in  Masters's  poetry. 

Carl  Sandburg  (1878 ):  (1)  His  Poetry  of  Industrialism 

and  the  Industrial  City.  The  year  following  the  completion  of 
the  Spoon  River  Anthology  witnessed,  in  the  publication  of  Chi- 
cago Poems  (1916),  the  decisive  appearance  of  America's  first 
significant  poet  of  industrialism.  Through  his  varied  youthful 
experiences  as  brickyard  worker,  sceneshif  ter,  barbershop  porter, 
dishwasher,  and  soldier;  through  his  later  work  as  an  organizer 
for  the  Socialist  Party  in  Milwaukee;  and  finally  through  his 
years  as  a  journalist  in  Chicago,  Sandburg  had  come  thoroughly 
to  know  his  materials.  And  somewhere,  whether  in  Whitman,  or 
Dickinson,  or  Crane,  or  the  imagists,  he  had  come  by  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  free-verse  technique  which  he  transformed  and  ex- 
panded into  a  style  indubitably  his  own.  This  style  he  continued 
to  develop,  after  the  Chicago  Poems,  in  Smoke  and  Steel  (1920), 
Good  Morning,  America  (1928),  and,  perhaps  above  all,  in  that 
astonishing  melange  of  folk  wisdom,  tall  tale,  anecdote,  apologue, 
and  lyricism  which  he  entitled  The  People,  Yes  (1936). 

The  title  poem  of  the  Smoke  and  Steel  volume  is  Sandburg's 
most  ambitious  effort  in  the  poetizing  of  the  machine  age.  The 
poem  suggests,  in  rough,  apparently  disconnected  glimpses  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  steel  mills,  the  huge,  still  untamed  ener- 
gies of  the  industrial  system.  It  suggests,  too,  the  extent  to  which 
the  machine  age,  through  steel,  permeates  all  modern  life,  from 
the  flight  of  the  aviator  to  the  labor  of  the  farmer  in  the  harvest 
fields.  It  suggests,  too,  the  human  cost  of  industrialism:— 

Pittsburg,  Youngstown,  Gary,  they  make  their  steel  with  men  . . . 

And  throughout  the  poem,  the  movement  of  Sandburg's  verse 
is  skillfully  adapted  to  the  movement  of  his  imagination,  whether 
in  the  languor  of 

The  bird-men  drone 
in  the  blue, 

in  the  dynamic  force  of 
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Sparks  cracking  a  harr-harr-huff  from  a  solar  plexus  of  rock-ribs 
of  the  earth  taking  a  laugh  for  themselves, 

or  in  the  final  note  of  mystical  repose,  beginning 

Pearl  cobwebs  in  the  windy  rain. 

Not  only  machinery,  but  the  modern  industrial  city  with  its 
toilers,  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  Sandburg  forms  his  poems;  and 
here  again  the  primary  theme  is  force.  "Ice-Handler,"  "Dyna- 
miter," and  "Red-Headed  Restaurant  Cashier"  are  celebrations 
of  lusty  vitality.  "Chicago,"  Sandburg's  most  famous  poem,  is  a 
celebration  of  the  raw,  brutal,  militant,  laughing  energy  which 
Sandburg  associated  with  his  city.  Sandburg  is  not  blind,  how- 
ever, to  the  quieter,  more  beautiful  aspects  of  city  life,  as  he  has 
caught  them  admirably  in  "Blue  Island  Intersection"  and  in  por- 
tions of  "Skyscraper." 

(2)  His  Pictures  in  Verse.  The  imagination  which  responds 
to  delicate  beauty  as  well  as  brutality  has  produced,  alongside  the 
poems  of  industrialism,  many  exquisitely  colored  and  cadenced 
picture-poems,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  "etchings." 
Among  these  are  the  sketch  beginning  "The  shadows  of  the 
ships,"  "Monotone,"  "White  Shoulders,"  and  the  beautiful  lines 
for  which  Sandburg  chose  the  amusingly  dissonant  title,  "Noc- 
turne in  a  Deserted  Brickyard."  Poems  like  these,  although  Sand- 
burg is  no  imagist,  fulfill  admirably  the  requirements  of  the 
imagists'  poetic  creed.  Thought  and  feeling  are  nothing;  percep- 
tion, everything.  The  poet  has  for  the  moment  adopted  the 
painter's  task  of  discovering  and  portraying  hitherto  unsuspected 
harmonies  of  line,  color,  and  form.  Nor  has  any  imagist  set  forth 
these  harmonies  with  more  clear-cut  imagery,  or  a  more  subtle 
response  to  obscure  beauty,  than  has  Sandburg. 

(3)  Fables  in  Pictures.  The  kind  of  poem  most  congenial 
to  Sandburg  is,  after  all,  neither  the  etching  nor  the  symbolic 
poem  of  industrialism.  It  is  a  condensed  fable,  a  snapshot  of  some 
scene  or  action,  so  written  as  to  set  in  motion  some  train  of  reflec- 
tion, or  even  to  invest  the  single  incident  with  cosmic  signifi- 
cance. "Buttons,"  a  picture  of  a  newspaper  man  adjusting  a  war 
map,  drives  home  the  lesson  of  the  terrible  cost  of  war.  "Soup," 
a  snapshot  of  a  famous  man  in  a  restaurant,  states  no  lesson  what- 
ever, but  awakens  sufficiently  humorous  reflections  on  the  ines- 
capable commonplaceness  of  the  great.  "Limited"  is  less  immedi- 
ately obvious  in  its  suggestions,  but  is,  on  reflection,  the  more 
effective  in  implying  what  a  long  oblivious  journey  each  man 
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must  travel,  yet  how  little  he  looks  ahead.  The  philosophy  con- 
ditioning these  suggestive  pieces  is  similar  to  Lindsay's  and 
Masters's  in  the  value  it  assigns  to  vitality  and  to  humanitarian 
sympathy.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  "Washington  Monument 
by  Night,"  Sandburg  reaches  a  plane  of  elegiac  meditation  un- 
common if  not  entirely  lacking  in  his  two  contemporaries. 

(4)  His  Style.  Most  of  Sandburg's  poems  are  brief  chants, 
written  in  free  verse,  or  (no  paradox  is  intended)  in  lines  of  ca- 
denced,  semi-poetic  prose.  Like  the  poems  of  the  imagists,  they 
are  impressionistic  and  suggestive  rather  than  coherently  fin- 
ished, and  their  impressionism  often  passes  over  into  obscurity. 
The  best  of  them,  however,  are  so  carefully  wrought,  so  cunning- 
ly arranged,  that  even  the  design  according  to  which  the  lines 
are  printed  helps  to  convey  the  total  effect  of  the  poem.  Sand- 
burg's range  in  free-verse  cadences  is  wide,  extending  as  it  does 
from  brief,  pithy,  epigrammatic  utterances  like  Crane's  to  sonor- 
ous periods  like  Whitman's.  His  range  in  vocabulary  is  equally 
wide,  including  on  the  one  hand  diction  of  almost  mystical 
beauty,  and,  on  the  other,  his  amazing  performances  in  the 
raucous,  racy,  hard-boiled  slang  of  the  Chicago  West  Side.  His 
worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  his  unevenness.  One  derives  no  excite- 
ment of  soul,  elevating  or  otherwise,  from  lines  like  this: 

The  tall  old  man  with  clean  bones,  clean-shaped  toes  counting 
ten  against  the  bed  footboard; 

and  one  must  read  not  a  few  of  these  uninspired  passages  before 
coming  on  his  reward  in  other  lines  describing 

...  a  sunken  morning  moon 
between  two  pines, 
between  lost  gold  and  lingering  green. 

The  Contribution  of  the  New  Poetry.  To  speak  of  the 
"new"  poetry  is  naturally  to  suggest  the  question,  "Wherein  was 
that  poetry  new?"  In  reply,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  single 
trait  or  tendency  manifest  among  the  new  poets  was  quite  orig- 
inal. What  those  poets  achieved  was,  rather,  a  novel  revival  and 
recombination  of  older  traits  and  tendencies.  Among  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  "new"  poets  are 

(1)  The  use  of  a  suggestive,  impressionistic  method  which  re- 
lated their  poetry  to  the  alogical  art  of  French  symbolism 
and  the  impressionistic  drama. 
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(2)  The  expansion  of  poetic  forms,  a  movement  which  involved 
a  relatively  larger  use  of  free  verse. 

(3)  The  expansion  of  subject  matter  to  include  material  that 
was  formerly  thought  unpoetic  or  vulgar. 

(4)  The  avoidance  of  trite,  conventional  moods  with  their  cor- 
responding trite  vocabulary,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  insist- 
ence on  a  fresh  sensibility,  embodied  in  correspondingly 
fresh  diction. 


The  battle  to  realize  these  aims  was  not  conducted  without 
severe  losses.  Much  of  the  new  poetry  was  experimental,  and  the 
process  of  experiment  implies  occasional  failure.  Consequently, 
the  new  poets  have  many  bad  poems  laid  to  their  charge— ineffec- 
tive, trivial,  even  ridiculous  poems,  experiments  that  failed  to 
"come  off."  Moreover,  their  assault  on  what  they  regarded  as 
false  standards  tended  to  undermine  all  standards  whatsoever,  so 
that  it  became  possible  for  the  most  arrant  nonsense  to  masquer- 
ade successfully  as  poetry.*  Almost  as  unfortunate,  too,  was  the 
tendency  of  the  imagist  group  to  make  of  poetry  a  thing  increas- 
ingly recondite  and  esoteric,  divorced  from  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  careless  multitude,  but  also  of  the  traditional  "fit  audience, 
though  few,"  unless  the  members  of  that  audience  happened  to 
belong  to  a  small  clique  of  initiates. 

Yet,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  the  artificers  of  the  New 
Poetry  have  afforded  a  main  source  and  fountainhead  for  later 
poetic  expression  in  English.  They  numbered  among  them- 
selves, to  be  sure,  no  single  creative  imagination  of  the  very  first 
rank.  But  they  did  include,  or  at  the  very  least  had  some  interre- 
lationship with,  the  fertile,  curiously  seminal  genius  of  Ezra 
Pound;  and  Pound  in  turn  afforded  a  connecting  link  between 
their  work  and  the  slightly  later,  major  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  Eliot's  poetry  cannot  be  convinc- 
ingly imagined  apart  from  the  artistically  fluid  milieu,  created 
by  the  imagists  and  their  contemporaries,  in  which  it  had  its 
nourishment  and  earliest  reception.  Out  of  Eliot,  or  at  least  in 
the  light  of  an  awareness  of  him,  has  developed  the  work  of  an 
entire  generation  of  younger  poets;  and  while  these  younger 
writers  have  far  surpassed  their  imagistic  elders  in  sublety  and 
artistic  resourcefulness,  nevertheless  in  them,  in  an  unbroken 
stream  of  historical  continuity,  the  influence  of  the  new  poetry 
flows  on. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Louis  Untermeyer's  amusing  account  of  the  "Spec- 
tricists,"  American  Poetry  Since  1900  (New  York,  1923),  pp.  187-190. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


The  Rise  of  the  Drama— Eugene  O'Neill  (1 888-1 953) 


Nineteenth-Century  Drama  and  the  Commercial  Thea- 
ter. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  plays  of  considerable  promise 
had  been  written  in  the  United  States  before  1800,  it  was  not 
until  the  twentieth  century  that  the  American  drama  achieved 
distinction  as  literature.  Innumerable  plays,  of  course,  were 
written  during  the  nineteenth  century,  but,  as  in  nineteenth- 
century  England,  the  majority  were  aimed  merely  at  the  tempo- 
rary entertainment  of  the  spectators.  While  the  literary  merit  of 
the  drama  languished,  the  commercial  theater  flourished  in 
almost  inverse  proportion.  Not  only  did  the  theater  retain  its 
hold  in  the  older  centers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Boston;  flourishing  playhouses  arose  in  Southern  and  West- 
ern centers  such  as  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco.  Theaters  were  established  even  in  the  smaller 
cities,  and  the  old-fashioned  showboats  plied  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  Edwin  Forrest,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Ed- 
win Booth,  the  mid-century  stage  possessed  a  group  of  actors  as 
distinguished  as  any  later  generation  has  produced;  in  Dion 
Boucicault  it  possessed  a  director-playwright  with  a  genius  for 
theatrical  effectiveness.  Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  commercial  theater,  like  other  businesses,  responded  to 
the  drift  toward  corporateness.  For  a  while,  under  the  influence 
of  Charles  Frohman,  theatrical  entertainment  appeared  to  be 
dominated  by  a  trust,  with  aims  as  commercial  as  those  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  with  investments  which,  if  not 
correspondingly  large,  at  least  ran  into  the  millions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  then,  the  American 
drama  was  more  of  an  adjunct  to  commercialized  entertainment 
than  a  medium  for  artistic  literature.  But  the  drama  of  entertain- 
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ment  had  at  least  accustomed  the  American  people  to  dramatic 
productions,  developed  a  body  of  competent  actors,  and  brought 
into  being  a  theater  with  physical  resources  sufficient  for  the 
presentation  of  any  type  of  play. 

The  Revival  of  Literary  Drama:  (i)  Abroad.  The  revival 
of  the  drama  as  a  literary  force  was  owing,  at  least  indirectly,  to 
the  continual  clash  of  ideas  in  nineteenth-century  Europe.  From 
the  romantic  period  had  descended  the  still  vital  questions  of 
democracy,  feminism,  and  the  scope  allowable  to  individual  de- 
sire as  opposed  to  convention.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury itself  arose  both  the  social  problems  engendered  by  the 
machine,  and  the  religio-scientific  problems  engendered  by  the 
theory  of  evolution,  the  concept  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  and 
biological  materialism  in  general.  Toward  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  number  of  dramatists,  intent  on  reaching  the  minority 
who  were  seriously  interested  in  literature,  undertook  to  discuss 
and  illustrate  in  the  theater  the  contemporary  clash  of  ideas.  By 
adapting  to  their  use  the  well-made  type  of  play  developed  by 
Eugene  Scribe,  they  effected,  in  the  problem-play,  or  drama  of 
ideas,  a  reunion  of  literature  and  the  theater.  In  plays  such  as 
A  Doll's  House  (1879)  and  Ghosts  (1881),  the  Norwegian  drama- 
tist Henrik  Ibsen  made  of  the  problem  play  an  instrument  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  attract  attention  throughout  Europe.  In 
England,  a  group  of  playwrights,  men  of  no  little  distinction, 
followed  Ibsen's  example  in  the  serious  treatment  of  ideas  on 
the  stage.  In  the  works  of  A.  W.  Pinero  and  John  Galsworthy,  the 
problem  drama  remained,  as  it  had  been  with  Ibsen,  a  serious 
play  verging  on  tragedy;  in  those  of  Bernard  Shaw,  it  was  fused 
with  the  sparkling  repartee  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 

Once  the  literary  drama  was  revived,  it  experienced  a  rapid 
enlargement,  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  form,  comparable  to 
that  of  English  poetry  during  the  age  of  Wordsworth.  Since  the 
commercial  theater  was  inclined  to  resist  innovation,  the  new 
drama  sought  expression  in  independent  theaters,  where  it 
might  be  free  to  experiment  with  new  materials  and  techniques. 
French  drama  was  thus  served  by  the  Theatre  Libre  of  Paris; 
German,  by  the  Freie  Buhne  of  Berlin;  English,  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Theater  of  London.  In  the  United  States,  the  same 
purpose  was  served  by  the  formation  of  numerous  Little  Theater 
groups,  particularly  in  the  decade  from  1910  to  1920.  Equally 
influential  were  the  Provincetown  Players  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  and  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild,  both  of  which  were 
interested  in  developing  novel  artistic  methods  of  production 
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and  in  bringing  to  the  stage  meritorious  work  by  American 
playwrights. 

Only  for  a  short  while  did  the  problem  play  dominate  the 
reborn  theater.  The  expansion  of  subject  matter,  coupled  with 
the  opportunities  for  experiment  afforded  in  the  free-theater 
environment,  gave  rise  to  a  bewildering  number  of  new  types 
of  drama.  The  naturalistic  play,  like  Hauptmann's  The  Beaver 
Coat  (1893),  assuming  the  mechanistic  psychology  of  the  natural- 
istic novel,  and  rejecting  the  formal  construction  of  well-made 
drama,  professed  to  offer  its  spectators  merely  a  slice  of  life 
sufficient  to  reveal  its  characters.  The  folk  drama,  like  Synge's 
Riders  to  the  Sea  (1904),  conveyed  the  flavor  of  life  in  re- 
mote localities,  among  simple  people  whose  lives  were  gov- 
erned by  poetic  folkways  and  superstitions.  The  expressionistic 
drama,  like  Kaiser's  From  Morn  to  Midnight  (1916),  aimed  to 
dramatize  through  symbolism  the  inner  life  of  some  person  or 
the  characteristics  of  some  social  group.  Allied  with  dramatic  ex- 
pressionism came,  also,  a  tendency  to  employ  more  fully  all  the 
resources  of  the  theater,  to  make  of  the  drama  a  sort  of  synthesis 
of  all  the  arts.  While  dialogue  declined  in  relative  importance, 
the  play  was  enriched  by  music,  lighting,  design,  pantomime,  the 
artistic  disposal  of  groups  on  the  stage,  and  various  devices  for 
symbolism.  The  twentieth-century  dramatist  worked,  therefore, 
for  no  rigidly  patterned  and  conventional  theater,  but  in  a  fluid 
environment  strongly  conducive  to  originality. 

The  Revival  of  Literary  Drama:  (2)  In  America.  By  the 
early  twentieth  century,  the  American  stage  was  feeling  the 
stimulus  of  the  European  dramatic  renaissance.  From  1900  to 
1915  a  group  of  competent  playwrights,  including  Clyde  Fitch, 
Augustus  Thomas,  and  Percy  MacKaye,  attempted  to  bring  to 
the  commercial  theater  some  values  beyond  those  of  entertain- 
ment; and  it  was  a  friend  of  MacKaye's,  the  poet  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  who  wrote  the  most  substantial  American  play 
of  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  The  Great  Divide  (1906), 
Moody  dramatized  a  conflict  of  ideals  which  he  felt  to  exist 
between  the  West  and  New  England— the  healthy,  free,  brave 
enterprise  of  the  Westerner  as  opposed  to  the  morbid  intro- 
spection Moody  associated  with  the  inheritors  of  the  Puritan 
conscience.  Yet  neither  Moody  nor  his  friends  among  the  pro- 
fessional playwrights  could  emulate  the  rich  resourcefulness 
of  the  European  dramatic  revival,  or  go  any  great  length  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  the  twentieth-century  theater.  That 
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exploration  was  to  be  the  fascinating  task  of  the  first  American 
dramatist  of  major  literary  stature,  Eugene  O'Neill,  in  whose 
plays  the  drama  reached  the  artistic  maturity  already  attained  by 
the  American  novel. 

O'Neill's  Development  to  1920.  Familiarity  with  the  thea- 
ter was  O'Neill's  birthright;  but  it  was  not  until  near  his  thirtieth 
year,  after  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  that  he  came  into  his  own. 
O'Neill's  father  was  an  excellent  actor,  who  had  alternated  with 
Booth  in  the  part  of  Othello.  As  a  child  O'Neill  was  sometimes 
taken  with  his  parents  on  tours,  and  as  a  youth  he  played  for  a 
while  in  the  drama  in  which  his  father  was  most  successful, 
Monte  Cristo.  After  a  somewhat  irregular  schooling,  including  a 
session  at  Princeton,  O'Neill  spent  some  years  in  drifting  from 
place  to  place,  from  job  to  job.  He  worked  for  a  New  York  mail 
order  house,  went  gold-prospecting  in  Honduras,  worked  on  a 
Norwegian  ship  bound  for  Buenos  Aires,  clerked  in  offices  of 
American  firms  there,  became  an  able  seaman  on  the  American 
line  from  New  York  to  Southampton,  lived  at  the  water-front 
dive  of  Jimmy  the  Priest  in  New  York,  and  did  reporting  for  the 
New  London,  Connecticut,  Telegraph.  Not  until  he  was  sent  for 
a  six  months'  rest  to  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  did  he  feel  seri- 
ously the  impulse  to  write.  Upon  being  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  he  not  only  set  about  rebuilding  his  strength,  but  began 
a  program  of  writing  and  reading.  He  was  already  familiar  with 
Kipling  and  London  and  Conrad;  now  he  read  everything  in  the 
drama  he  could  lay  hands  on:  "the  Greeks,  the  Elizabethans— 
practically  all  the  classics— and  of  course  all  the  moderns.  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg,  especially  Strindberg."  During  1914  and  '15  he 
studied  playwriting  at  Harvard,  not  neglecting  meanwhile,  so  his 
classmates  have  testified,  to  live  intensely. 

The  period  between  O'Neill's  prentice  work  and  his  assump- 
tion of  the  foremost  place  in  American  drama  was  astonishingly 
short.  During  the  summer  of  1916  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Provincetown  Players,  a  group  of  New  Yorkers,  led  by 
George  Cram  Cook,  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of 
a  native,  experimental  drama.  Association  with  the  Province- 
town  group  materially  influenced  O'Neill's  development.  In 
1916,  they  presented  the  first  O'Neill  play  to  reach  the  stage, 
Bound  East  for  Cardiff;  later,  they  presented  most  of  his  short 
plays;  and  at  all  times  O'Neill  was  allowed,  with  them,  a  freedom 
of  experimentation,  both  with  his  stage  and  with  his  audience, 
which  he  could  never  have  enjoyed  in  the  commercial  theater. 
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In  1919,  the  appearance  of  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Six 
Other  Plays  of  the  Sea  established  O'Neill's  mastery  of  the  one- 
act  play.  In  1920,  the  production  of  Beyond  the  Horizon,  a 
powerful  naturalistic  tragedy  of  frustration,  established  his  su- 
premacy in  the  full-length  drama. 

The  achievement  of  "success,"  however,  did  not  satisfy 
O'Neill  nor  retard  his  artistic  development,  for  he  was  never 
content,  over  any  long  period,  to  cultivate  only  some  well-known, 
characteristic  set  of  materials  and  methods.  His  career  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  chart,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  consists  so 
largely  of  fascinating  explorations  into  untried  fields.  Neverthe- 
less, amid  all  the  diversity  of  his  work,  some  continuity  may  be 
observed,  like  that  of  appearing,  disappearing,  and  reappearing 
threads  in  an  intricately  woven  tapestry. 

Explorations:  (1)  Psychology  and  Technical  Experiment. 
By  no  means  least  among  O'Neill's  qualities  is  a  tireless  curiosity 
about  man's  inner  nature,  a  ceaseless  probing  of  the  human  soul, 
comparable  to  that  of  Hawthorne.  But  O'Neill's  spiritual  curi- 
osity, instead  of  being  shaped  by  a  heritage  of  Puritanism,  was 
conditioned  by  modern  psychology,  and  especially  by  the  Freud- 
ian revelation  of  the  irrational  self.  To  tap  the  inner  stream  of 
consciousness,  or  even  the  subconsciousness,  of  his  characters, 
was  one  of  O'Neill's  constant  aims.  In  an  age  of  theatrical  free- 
dom, this  effort  to  dramatize  obscure  impressions  and  emotions 
led  necessarily  to  experiments  in  a  new  technique;  hardly  was 
O'Neill's  position  established  when  he  launched  one  of  his  most 
astonishing  experimental  plays,  The  Emperor  Jones  (1921). 

The  Emperor  Jones  is  a  dramatization  of  fear.  Brutus  Jones, 
a  sophisticated  American  Negro,  has  made  himself  the  Emperor 
of  the  ignorant  natives  on  a  West  Indian  island.  Jones's  subjects 
rebel,  and  he  attempts  to  escape  them  by  fleeing  through  a 
tropical  forest.  As  he  wanders  about,  lost,  his  fear  eats  its  way 
down  through  successive  strata  of  personal  and  racial  experience, 
until  at  last  he  is  only  a  naked,  ignorant,  superstitious  savage, 
helpless  before  the  terrors  of  the  jungle.  In  dramatizing  experi- 
ences that  could  not  be  conveyed  through  dialogue,  O'Neill  skill- 
fully employs  the  symbolic  devices  of  expressionism.  The  beat  of 
the  tom-tom,  heard  in  the  first  scene  and  gradually  accelerating 
thereafter,  intensifies  the  atmosphere  of  savage,  superstitious 
terror.  The  progress  of  Jones's  fear  is  symbolized  in  such  scenes 
as  those  of  the  little  formless  fears,  the  convict  gang,  and  the  slave 
ship;  its  climax  appears  in  that  masterly  evocation  of  jungle 
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savagery,  the  scene  of  the  Congo  witch  doctor.  Both  in  intent  and 
in  execution,  The  Emperor  Jones  is  strikingly  original;  and  it  is 
tremendously  effective  on  the  stage.  That  it  is  a  profound,  sig- 
nificant study  of  humanity  is  less  certain. 

The  union  of  psychological  study  and  striking  technical  ex- 
periment appeared  again  in  a  play  maturer,  more  dramatic,  and 
far  more  subtle  than  The  Emperor  Jones.  In  Strange  Interlude 
(1928),  O'Neill  attempted  the  ambitious  task  of  realizing  imagi- 
natively the  sexual  experience  of  womankind  in  its  wide  variety 
of  expressions  from  youth  into  middle  age.  His  heroine,  Nina 
Leeds,  who  is  presented  more  as  a  composite  woman  than  as  an 
individual,  at  first  suffers  deeply  from  having  permitted  her 
fiance  to  go  to  his  death  in  France  with  their  love  unconsum- 
mated.  Emotionally  ill  from  frustration  and  brooding,  she  at- 
tempts to  expiate  her  wrong  (as  she  regards  it)  by  giving  herself 
to  the  maimed  soldiers  in  a  veterans'  hospital.  She  escapes  from 
promiscuity  through  marriage  to  a  boyish,  agreeable  young  busi- 
ness man,  only  to  find  that  she  must  never  bear  him  children, 
because  his  people  are  doomed  to  hereditary  insanity.  Deflected 
by  these  successive  blows,  her  normal  desire  is  changed  in  an 
abnormally  possessive  craving,  which  masters  the  lives  of  three 
men,  seriously  threatens  the  happiness  of  her  son,  and  finally,  as 
she  approaches  middle  age,  gives  way  to  serenity.  Meanwhile,  her 
attraction  has  drawn  a  dozen  lives  out  of  their  natural  orbit  and 
set  them  revolving  about  herself,  creating  among  all  of  them  new 
and  strange  relations,  which  the  dramatist  reveals  to  us  with 
sure,  mature  command  of  his  art. 

But  how  could  the  thousandfold  complexities  of  a  story  like 
this  be  revealed  on  the  stage?  O'Neill's  answer  to  this  question 
was  to  extend  the  play  to  nine  acts,  more  than  doubling  the 
ordinary  acting  time,  and  necessitating  the  presentation  of  the 
drama  in  two  sessions,  with  an  intermission  between.  His  answer 
was,  furthermore,  to  revive  the  long-abandoned  devices  of  the 
soliloquy  and  the  aside,  and  to  raise  them  to  an  importance 
which  they  had  never  before  been  accorded.  These  asides  and 
soliloquies  are  not,  of  course,  poetic  declamations  like  those  of 
Elizabethan  drama.  They  consist  rather  in  a  series  of  images  and 
reflections,  so  chosen  from  the  imaginary  stream  of  consciousness 
of  his  people  as  to  reveal  their  hidden,  half-conscious  motives, 
and  often  to  illumine  the  contrast  between  their  inner  and  outer 
lives.  O'Neill  was  thus  able  to  show,  in  a  degree  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  the  regular  drama,  the  slow  development  in  char- 
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acter  which  often  occurs  in  actuality.  The  dramatist  was  for  the 
first  time  able  to  take  over  the  psychological  subtlety  of  the  nov- 
elist of  mental  analysis. 

Explorations:  (2)  Psychology  and  Tragedy.  In  Strange 
Interlude,  O'Neill's  concern  with  intricacies  of  motive  called 
forth  a  daring  experiment  in  technique;  in  other  plays,  it  eventu- 
ated in  work  more  closely  akin  to  the  old-fashioned  tragedy  of 
the  great  passions.  But  whereas,  with  the  Greeks,  the  source  of 
the  tragic  catastrophe  was  often  some  external  Nemesis,  or  Fate; 
whereas  with  Shakespeare  it  was  some  fatal  flaw  in  an  otherwise 
noble  character,  with  O'Neill  it  consisted  often  in  some  emo- 
tional illness,  some  psychological  complex  or  obsession  that 
warps  the  character  and  destroys  the  individual's  chance  for  a 
normally  developing  life.  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings  (1924), 
for  example,  dramatizes  the  pathetic  mania  of  a  white  girl  who, 
after  her  marriage  to  a  negro  boy,  is  tortured  by  a  violated  race- 
pride  and  by  a  subconscious  fear  of  the  negro  race.  Desire  Under 
the  Elms  (1925)  is  a  brutal  tragedy  of  avarice,  land-hunger,  lust, 
hatred,  and  jealousy  within  a  New  England  farm  family.  There 
are  excellent  reasons  why  the  play  should  be  a  failure:  its  spuri- 
ous, uncouth  dialect;  its  distorted  catastrophe  in  which  a  woman 
slays,  instead  of  her  aged,  impotent  husband,  the  newborn  child 
of  her  love;  above  all,  its  pseudo- tragic  effect  of  painful  intensity 
rather  than  elevation.  Yet,  like  its  predecessor,  it  has  startling 
emotional  power,  and  even,  toward  the  close,  attains  to  a  moment 
of  exquisite  serenity.  Desire  Under  the  Elms,  faulty  as  it  was, 
indicated  that  the  chief  promise  of  O'Neill's  talent  might  lie  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  fundamental  passions. 

Six  years  later,  in  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  (1931),  that 
promise  was  fulfilled.  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  is  a  trilogy 
composed  of  the  plays  Homecoming,  The  Hunted,  and  The 
Haunted.  The  outline  of  the  story,  O'Neill  had  from  the  Electra 
legend  of  the  Greeks,  especially  as  it  was  told  by  Aeschylus  in 
The  House  of  Atreus.  In  the  Greek  play,  Agamemnon,  on  his 
return  from  the  Trojan  War,  is  treacherously  slain  by  the  con- 
nivance of  his  wife,  Clytemnestra,  and  her  lover,  Aegisthus. 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  with  the  approval  of  his  sister 
Electra,  avenges  his  father's  death.  Because  of  his  act,  Orestes  is 
attacked  by  the  Furies;  but,  in  Aeschylus's  version  of  the  story, 
he  successfully  resists  their  torture  and  preserves  his  reason  from 
madness.  In  the  American  play,  General  Mannon,  on  his  return 
from  the  Civil  War,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Christine,  with  the 
connivance  of  her  lover,  Adam  Brant.  Lavinia,  his  daughter, 
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instigates  her  brother  Orin  to  the  murder  of  Brant,  and  hounds 
Christine  to  suicide.  But  Orin's  mind,  already  shaken  by  his 
experiences  in  the  war,  is  unable  to  survive  the  tortures  of 
remorse.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  sister,  who  is  half-maddened  by 
his  continued  threats  to  expose  their  crime,  he  commits  suicide; 
and  Lavinia,  seeing  that  she  cannot  escape  her  ancestral  fate, 
shuts  herself  up  in  the  lonely  Mannon  house  for  a  lifetime  of 
expiation. 

If  O'Neill's  plot  is  in  its  main  outlines  ancient,  his  motivation 
is  modern.  The  Mannon  tragedy  is  a  long  illustration  of  the 
Freudian  treatment  of  abnormal  psychology.  Because  Christine 
Mannon  feels  an  unconquerable  repulsion  for  her  husband,  she 
turns  for  affection  to  their  son,  Orin;  her  husband,  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Lavinia.  Subconsciously,  Orin  is  attracted  to  his  mother; 
Lavinia,  to  her  father.  But  when,  after  Christine's  suicide,  La- 
vinia becomes  more  and  more  like  her  mother,  Orin's  desire  is 
transferred  to  her.  Thus  the  Mannon  household,  secluded  within 
their  cold,  imposing  home,  denied  or  rendered  unable  to  respond 
to  the  natural  outlets  for  their  affections,  are  slowly  consumed 
by  perverted  love,  jealousy,  and  revenge. 

For  sheer  power  in  the  portrayal  of  human  beings  in  the  grip 
of  destructive  passion,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  does  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  Shakespeare's  Lear  or  Macbeth.  Yet  O'Neill's 
tragedy  is  not  quite  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's,  in  which, 
even  at  the  moments  when  evil  is  most  powerful,  the  reader  is 
conscious  of  a  certain  ethical  perspective  according  to  which  the 
evil  may  be  judged.  O'Neill's  is  rather  the  morbid  tragedy  of 
post-Elizabethan  dramatists  like  Webster  and  Ford,  in  which  the 
reader  feels  himself,  as  well  as  the  characters,  lost  in  labyrinths  of 
passion.  From  this  strange  imaginative  world,  the  sunny  light  of 
day  is  withdrawn,  to  be  replaced  by  a  sickly  glow  as  of  eclipse,  in 
which  every  familiar  object  may  become  distorted  and  menacing. 
In  this  bleak  environment,  human  character  has  been  wrenched 
from  its  normal  equilibrium  into  grotesque  and  terrible  deformi- 
ties, like  those  of  stunted  trees  that  have  been  tortured  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  unremitting  storms.  That  there  is  a  fascina- 
tion in  exploring  this  morbid  nether  world,  that  there  is  a  per- 
verse ecstasy  to  be  found  in  the  sheer  excitement  of  gathering  its 
fleurs  du  mal,  no  one  who  has  felt  the  appeal  of  Webster,  of  Poe, 
of  Baudelaire,  can  deny.  And  to  the  perennial  fascination  of  the 
morbid,  O'Neill  has  added,  at  least  in  this  one  play,  the  appeal 
of  tragic  elevation  as  well.  If  he  does  not,  like  Shakespeare,  lift 
his  readers  above  the  trivial  by  the  nobility  of  his  characters,  he 
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achieves  much  the  same  goal  by  the  inevitability  with  which  his 
story  moves  forward;  by  the  spectacle  of  the  clash  of  tremendous, 
perhaps  ultimate,  forces;  and  by  the  infinitely  haunting  poetry 
of  such  passages  as  Orin's  description  of  his  imaginary  isle  of 
peace. 

Explorations:  (3)  Philosophical  and  Lyrical  Drama.  The 
dearth  of  ethical  interest  in  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  should 
not  suggest  a  similar  lack  in  O'Neill  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  intensely  interested  in  ideas,  particularly  in  ideas  bearing  on 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  he  voiced  his  speculations  in  dramas  at 
least  remotely  akin  to  the  problem  plays  of  the  nineties.  But 
whereas  the  old-fashioned  problem  play  inclined  toward  realism, 
O'Neill's  philosophical  dramas  incline  toward  romantic  fantasy. 
Though  the  plays  are  chiefly  in  prose,  their  message  is  poetically 
conceived,  and  many  passages  verge  on  lyric  poetry.  In  these 
fantasies,  as  in  The  Emperor  Jones,  O'Neill,  finding  conven- 
tional action  and  dialogue  inadequate  to  effect  his  purposes, 
made  extensive  use  of  expressionistic  symbolism.  In  Marco 
Millions  (1927),  the  least  unconventional  of  his  philosophical 
plays,  he  reinforced  Sinclair  Lewis  in  satirizing  the  current  ideal 
of  success.  Marco  Polo,  though  ostensibly  a  medieval  Venetian 
merchant,  is  in  reality  a  modern  American  business  man;  the 
Cathay  he  visits,  only  a  new  frontier  to  exploit.  In  contrast  with 
Marco  Polo's  littleness  of  soul,  O'Neill  idealizes  the  nobility,  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  fine,  poetic  sense  of  life  of  the  Oriental 
emperor,  Kublai,  and  the  Princess  Kukachin.  In  The  Great  God 
Brown  (1926),  O'Neill  continued  his  illustration  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  success,  and  added,  in  the  character  of  Dion  Anthony,  a 
tragic  symbol  of  the  destructive  conflict  between  pagan  joy  in 
life  and  the  weaker,  life-denying  phases  of  Christianity.  Here, 
too,  O'Neill  made  his  first  significant  attempt  to  portray  by  the 
use  of  masks  the  divergence  between  the  characters'  inner  and 
outer  lives,  thus  approaching  the  same  problem  which  he  was  to 
attack  by  the  use  of  the  soliloquy  in  Strange  Interlude. 

As  O'Neill's  earlier  tragedies  may  be  looked  on  as  milestones 
leading  to  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  so  Marco  Millions  and 
The  Great  God  Brown  may  be  regarded  as  stages  in  his  develop- 
ment toward  the  chief  of  his  philosophical  plays,  Lazarus 
Laughed  (1927).  Here,  on  the  character  of  the  Lazarus  whom 
Jesus  raised  from  death,  O'Neill  lavished  his  richest  vein  of 
fantasy.  Lazarus,  who  alone  knows  what  is  beyond  the  grave,  has 
been  released  by  that  knowledge  from  all  fear  and  selfishness; 
he  alone  is  able  to  rejoice,  not  merely  in  his  own  personal  life, 
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but  in  the  beauty  of  the  life-scheme  as  a  whole.  His  laughter, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  the  perfect  joy  of  his  spiritual  release,  infects 
his  hearers  for  a  while  with  strange  ecstasy,  and  heals  for  a  while 
the  spiritual  deformities  caused  by  egotistic  fear.  When  the 
assurance  of  Lazarus's  presence  is  denied  them,  it  is  true,  his 
followers  relapse  into  their  customary  sordidness.  But  Lazarus's 
own  faith  in  life,  which  he  has  learned  through  death,  remains 
unshaken,  triumphant  over  the  cruelty  of  the  Jews,  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  Greeks,  the  warped  spirit  of  Caligula,  the  hardened 
criminality  of  Tiberius,  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  legions,  the 
test  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  torture  at  the  stake.  His 
message,  one  of  mystical  optimism,  counsels  a  joyous  resolution 
of  the  self  into  the  glorious  cosmic  scheme  of  all  life: 

"Flung  off  is  that  impudent  insult  to  life's  nobility  which  gib- 
bers: 'I,  this  Jew,  this  Roman,  this  noble  or  this  slave,  must  sur- 
vive in  my  pettiness  forever!'  Away  with  such  cowardice  of  spirit! 
We  will  to  die!  We  will  to  change!  Laughing  we  lived  with  our 
gift,  now  with  laughter  give  we  back  that  gift  to  become  again 
the  Essence  of  the  Giver.  .  .  .  Laughing,  we  give  our  lives  for 
life's  sake." 

In  giving  form  to  this  fantasy,  O'Neill  employed  lavishly  all 
the  resources  of  the  theater,  including  the  devices  of  expression- 
istic  symbolism.  The  actors'  masks,  instead  of  being  used  as  in 
The  Great  God  Brown,  are  here  made  double  life-size,  and  are 
intended  to  typify  the  various  types  and  ages  of  humanity.  The 
meaning  of  the  play  is  further  interpreted  by  the  chanting  of 
choral  groups,  by  pantomime,  and  by  the  picturesque  disposal 
of  groups  of  characters  on  the  stage.  In  Lazarus  Laughed,  the 
drama  is  not  merely  a  simple  art  form,  self-contained,  but  ap- 
proaches a  synthesis  of  all  the  arts. 

Explorations:  (4)  The  Return  to  Convention.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  did  a  dramatist  effect  more  radical  changes  of  tone  than  did 
O'Neill  in  the  plays  following  Mourning  Becomes  Electra.  In- 
stead of  the  stern,  morbid  world  of  that  tragedy,  he  moves,  in 
Ah,  Wilderness!  (1933),  in  the  homely  atmosphere  of  a  middle- 
class  Connecticut  household.  Utterly  unlike  his  preceding  plays, 
Ah,  Wilderness!  is  a  sentimental  comedy  of  adolescent  youth, 
attractive  because  of  its  delightfully  genial  tone,  and  significant 
in  showing  that  O'Neill  owned  an  active  sense  of  humor.  In 
contrast,  the  deeply  serious  Days  Without  End  (1934)  drama- 
tizes the  struggle  of  John  Loving  toward  spiritual  peace.  Under 
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the  influence  of  a  noble  Catholic  priest,  John's  idealistic  self 
gradually  overcomes  his  cynical  and  unbelieving  self,  and  at  last 
discovers,  in  the  person  of  the  Christ,  the  Savior  in  whom  he  can 
rest:— "Thou  art  the  Way— the  Truth— the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  and  he  that  believe th  in  Thy  Love,  his  love  shall  never  die!" 
Sharply  different  from  Days  Without  End,  The  Iceman  Cometh 
(1946),  published  after  twelve  years  of  silence,  reveals  no  new 
facets  of  O'Neill's  imagination.  Reminiscent  in  both  theme  and 
mood  of  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Duck,  it  suggests  the  human  need  for 
hiding  the  consciousness  of  failure  underneath  some  veil  of  pro- 
tective illusion.  After  The  Iceman  Cometh,  O'Neill,  living  under 
the  handicap  of  an  enervating  chronic  illness,  published  no 
further  plays. 

Although  each  of  O'Neill's  last  three  plays  has  valid  claims  to 
attention,  the  real  heart  and  central  core  of  his  work  lies  obvi- 
ously elsewhere.  It  lies  in  the  series  of  dramas,  from  Beyond  the 
Horizon  through  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  which  belong  in 
spirit  to  the  fluid  and  prolific  nineteen-twenties.  To  find  fault 
with  that  series  of  plays  is  not  difficult.  Their  prevailing  Freud- 
ian philosophy,  for  example,  is  thin  stuff  indeed  for  its  function 
as  a  philosophical  sustaining  medium,  and  the  somewhat  strained 
optimism  with  which  it  is  intermingled  is  hardly  more  substan- 
tial. Nevertheless,  in  interest  and  power,  in  resourcefulness  in 
the  theater,  in  richness  of  dramatized  human  experience,  and  in 
the  scope  and  total  massiveness  of  his  work,  O'Neill  far  sur- 
passes any  other  American  playwright.  His  achievement  is  com- 
parable less  to  that  of  any  of  his  American  predecessors  than  to 
that  of  such  European  masters  as  Hauptmann  and  Strindberg. 
In  and  through  his  plays,  and  within  the  time-limits  of  a  single 
decade,  the  drama  of  the  United  States  attained  world  stature. 


Part  Six 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (1920-1950) 

The  Legacy 
of  the  Naturalistic  Revolt 


CHAPTER  ONE 


The  Interwar  Decades 


The  Overlapping  Generations.  With  the  exception  of  the 
years  1 845-54,  the  nineteen-twenties  might  reasonably  be  looked 
on  as  the  most  richly  productive  decade  of  our  literary  history. 
The  peculiar  vitality  of  American  writing  during  those  years  is 
attributable,  in  large  measure,  to  the  development  of  a  younger 
group  of  writers  while  an  older  group  were  still  vigorously  cre- 
ative. In  contrast  with  the  years  1900-09— a  near-interregnum— 
the  years  1920-29  witnessed  the  overlapping  of  two  waves  of 
talent;  the  decade  of  some  of  the  finest  writings  of  Robinson, 
Frost,  Dreiser,  and  O'Neill  was  also  that  of  the  first  memorable 
work  of  such  younger  men  as  Hemingway,  Dos  Passos,  Faulkner, 
and  Wolfe. 

The  younger  group,  though  deeply  in  the  debt  of  their  elders, 
were  from  their  very  beginnings  distinct.  Whereas  the  former 
generation  had  learned  from  such  foreign  masters  as  Hardy  and 
Strindberg  and  Zola,  or  more  remotely  from  Flaubert  and  Balzac, 
the  latter  learned  directly  from  their  elders,  or  else  from  such 
near-contemporaries  abroad  as  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Proust, 
and  Yeats.  Whereas  the  former  generation  had  conducted  or 
witnessed  the  naturalistic  revolt,  the  latter  inherited  the  success 
of  that  revolt  as  a  fact  accomplished.  They  inherited,  and  com- 
monly took  for  granted,  their  elders'  dearly  bought  freedom  in 
language  and  subject-matter.  They  inherited,  whether  for  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection,  the  naturalistic  concept  of  man  as  a  being 
nonrational  or  subrational— emotional,  instinctive,  and  often 
incalculable.  For  many  among  them,  the  nature  of  the  "natural" 
man  became  a  kind  of  generic  subject;  their  search  for  values 
became  an  inquiry  into  what  interests  or  rewards  or  even  excite- 
ments were  available  to  the  natural  man  in  the  age  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  corporate  state.  In  the  clash  of  ideas  which  under- 
lay the  literature  of  the  interwar  decades,  the  initiative  remained, 
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in  short,  with  naturalism.  Other  frameworks  of  thought  the 
writer  at  his  choice  might  consider  or  ignore.  With  the  world 
view  of  naturalism  he  was  compelled  to  come  to  grips;  and  the 
compulsion  operated  equally  whether  he  accepted  the  natural- 
istic picture  of  man,  rejected  it,  or  sought  within  some  ivory 
tower  to  escape  it. 

The  Impact  of  Naturalism:  (a)  New  Explorations.  How- 
ever compelling  the  total  influence  of  naturalism,  the  second 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  a  decline  in  the 
special  kind  of  naturalistic  method  practiced  by  Dreiser  and 
Zola;  that  is,  the  massively  detailed  reporting  of  men  and  their 
behavior  as  seen  by  a  scientifically  curious  observer.  Such  "ob- 
jective" naturalism  had  during  the  period  only  one  distinguished 
practitioner— James  Farrell.  Most  writers  of  the  naturalistic  per- 
suasion tended,  rather,  to  be  "subjective"  in  that  they  sought  to 
penetrate  by  imagination  within  the  mechanisms  of  the  human 
ego,  and  there  to  tap  the  obscure  but  strangely  powerful  impulses 
dealt  with  by  depth  psychology.  Whether  by  calculation  or  by 
intuition,  they  carried  over  into  their  art  certain  of  the  theories 
of  Freud's  associate  Jung,  who  had  postulated  a  collective  or 
racial  unconscious  shaped  by  the  slowly  cumulating  experience 
of  primitive  man. 

Within  the  racial  unconscious— it  is  assumed— dwell  numerous 
archetypes,  that  is,  latent  capacities  for  perception  and  experi- 
ence, which  are  called  forth  by  the  image  or  situation  that  corre- 
sponds to  and  fulfills  them.  In  poetry  the  images  of  rocky 
headland  or  forest-darkened  spring,  of  the  flowing-on  of  water  or 
the  flight  of  birds;  in  dramatic  story  the  situations  where  Hector 
parts  from  Andromache,  or  Macbeth  hears  the  knocking  at  the 
gate— these  and  similarly  archetypal  images  and  human  relation- 
ships call  forth  deep  primal  capacities  for  experience,  and  gain 
therefrom  their  peculiar  power  over  the  imagination.  Now  the 
finer  writers  of  all  times  have  of  course  known  of  them  intui- 
tively—the archetypal  abounds  in  an  Aeschylus,  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Goethe— but  under  the  influence  of  Jungian  psychology  the  mod- 
ern writer  has  come  to  know  and  use  them  more  continuously 
and  with  a  certain  self-consciousness.  Indeed,  had  he  escaped 
them  in  psychology  he  might  well  have  come  upon  them  in  the 
kindred  science  of  anthropology;  in  Sir  James  Frazer's  The 
Golden  Bough  alone  he  could  have  traced  through  the  myths  of 
many  primitive  peoples  the  persistence  of  certain  archetypes  of 
image,  theme,  and  story. 

But  an  awareness  of  the  mysterious  power  of  primordial 
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images  was  only  one  among  several  currents  of  a  pervasive  primi- 
tivism  that  flowed  in  and  through  the  imaginations  of  the 
younger  naturalists.  Another  and  perhaps  even  stronger  current 
was  the  rediscovery  of  the  elemental  in  human  nature;  more 
precisely,  the  rediscovery  of  how  much  excitement  might  be 
generated  by  the  release  of  deep  instinctive  drives  toward  passion 
and  violence.  The  primitivism  of  recent  times  was  a  far  cry  from 
that  of  Rousseau  and  the  youthful  Wordsworth,  with  their  pas- 
sion for  wild  nature  and  their  glorification  of  the  unspoiled 
natural  man.  To  the  twentieth-century  writer  the  primitive 
often  meant,  instead,  the  morbid,  the  brutal,  the  emotionally 
or  physically  violent.  This  sort  of  primitivism  led  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  a  thousand  shadings  of  destructive  feeling,  from  tension 
through  pugnacity  and  revulsion  and  disgust  to  frustrated  hate. 
In  the  treatment  of  sex,  it  led  beyond  mere  frankness,  even  be- 
yond the  celebration  of  the  illicit,  into  explorations  of  the 
strange  excitements  of  perversion.  The  primitive,  the  elemental 
in  human  nature  was  therefore  not  conceived  of  as  Wordsworth's 
quiet  upwelling  of  "the  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself;" 
it  was  conceived  of  as  the  inescapable  savagery  in  man,  the 
"beast  that  walks  upright,"  within  whom,  according  to  Robinson 
Jeffers,  "pain  and  terror,  the  insanities  of  desire,"  are 

not  accidents  but  essential 
And  crowd  up  from  the  core. 

Twentieth-century  primitivism,  in  its  suggestions  of  surrender 
to  destructive  passions,  in  its  exploitation  and  even  glorification 
of  those  passions,  often  identified  itself  with  morbidity  and 
decadence;  and  when  the  author's  imagination  failed  to  subject 
these  unruly  materials  to  control,  that  morbidity  and  decadence 
ceased  to  be  merely  his  subject-matter  and  became  qualities  of 
his  art. 

Whether  in  their  objective  or  their  subjective  bent,  or  in  some 
combination  of  the  two,  the  concepts  of  naturalism  pervaded  and 
at  times  dominated  the  works  of  the  most  immediately  influen- 
tial writers  of  the  interwar  decades— Hemingway  and  Jeffers, 
Dos  Passos  and  Farrell  and  Steinbeck,  and  in  their  more  youthful 
years  MacLeish  and  Faulkner  and  Wolfe.  But  the  peculiar  driv- 
ing force  of  naturalism  appeared  elsewhere  than  in  its  impact 
on  the  writers  who  accepted  and  expressed  that  philosophy;  it 
appeared  also  in  sharply  defined  effects  on  those  writers  who 
were  driven  to  resist  or  escape  it. 
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The  Impact  of  Naturalism:  (b)  Opposition  and  Avoidance. 
The  naturalistic  revolt  never  became  a  revolution.  Successful  as 
it  was  in  establishing  a  new  tradition  in  life  and  literature,  it 
fell  far  short  of  destroying  the  opposed  tradition,  that  of  the 
humanism  descended  from  the  Christian  and  classical  past.  The 
nineteen-twenties  and  thirties  were  rich  in  writings  whose  foun- 
dation-ideas are  the  uniqueness  of  man  and  the  separateness  of 
man  from  nature.  In  a  series  of  poetic  tragedies  from  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  (1930)  through  Key  Largo  (1939),  Maxwell  Anderson 
glorified  the  practice  of  generous-heartedness,  integrity,  and 
nobility  even  when  those  high  qualities  mean  extinction  rather 
than  survival.  In  his  maturity,  Archibald  MacLeish  found  in  his 
sense  of  man's  aloneness  in  the  universe  no  barrier  to  his  espousal 
of  a  democratic  liberalism  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  past. 
To  T.  S.  Eliot,  a  blending  of  Christian  dogma  and  classical 
aesthetic  discipline  afforded  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  inte- 
gration of  his  various  projects  in  poetry,  criticism,  and  the  drama. 

Other  writers,  who  never  took  up  arms  against  naturalism, 
contrived  nevertheless  to  separate  themselves  from  it.  They 
avoided  the  difficult  naturalist-humanist  dilemma  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  looking  at  life  from  other  angles,  thinking  of  it  in 
other  categories.  The  New  Critics  and  their  associates  often 
seemed  concerned  less  with  the  nature  of  man  than  with  the 
nature  of  meaning;  more  precisely,  they  were  concerned  with 
the  language-art  of  poetry,  with  matters  of  tone  and  verbal  struc- 
ture. And  still  other  writers,  like  the  intuitive  and  emotional 
Wolfe  and  Faulkner,  though  they  began  under  the  aegis  of  the 
new  naturalistic  tradition,  soon  grew  away  from  and  beyond  it; 
they  ultimately  enclosed  it,  as  it  were,  within  an  overgrowth  of 
attitudes  closely  akin  to  those  of  Christian  moralism.  Naturalism, 
in  short,  though  it  supplied  the  dynamic  idea-patterns  of  Amer- 
ican literature  during  the  interwar  decades,  never  became  a 
dominant  or  exclusive  philosophy;  and  by  the  mid-century  many 
evidences  suggested  that  its  valid  discoveries  were  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  very  stream  of  culture  against  which  its  devotees 
had  rebelled. 

The  Impact  of  Events:  Chronology  and  Changing  Liter- 
ary Moods.  From  its  beginnings,  literature  in  America  had  been 
sensitive  to  public  events  and  the  changing  moods  which  those 
events  called  forth.  From  the  close  of  the  first  world  war  to 
America's  entry  into  the  second,  the  relation  of  literature  to 
public  affairs  was  unusually  close;  at  least  five  stages  in  the  inter- 
action of  the  two  are  distinguishable  within  the  twenty-three- 
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year  period.  Young  writers  of  the  early  nineteen-twenties,  with 
only  the  rarest  exceptions,  were  deeply  affected  by  the  emotional 
aftermath  of  World  War  I;  they  shared  the  contemporary  feel- 
ings of  disillusion,  of  cynicism,  and  above  all  of  alienation  from  a 
society  that  had  so  sickeningly  wounded  its  own  values.  To  Eliot 
and  MacLeish,  the  postwar  world  was  spiritually  a  waste  land, 
whose  barrenness  they  refracted  into  images  suggestive  of  lone- 
liness, confusion,  and  even  disintegration. 

With  other  writers  the  war's  aftermath  took  the  form  of  a 
somewhat  feverish  hedonism.  Literary  Bohemianism  flourished 
once  more,  on  a  modest  scale  in  Greenwich  Village,  more  expan- 
sively in  the  fuller  world  of  Paris.  More  than  at  any  earlier  or 
later  time,  youthful  American  artists  foregathered  in  the  French 
capital.  Whether  fleeing  the  chill  of  supposedly  Philistine  Amer- 
ica, or  merely  seeking  an  inexpensive,  congenial  mode  of  living, 
they  made  up  the  loosely  related  coterie  whose  members  Ger- 
trude Stein  banteringly  called  a  Lost  Generation.  If  Miss  Stein's 
epithet  sometimes  acquired  aptness  from  their  confusions  and 
erratic  behavior,  its  connotations  were  by  no  means  wholly  seri- 
ous. In  Paris,  if  nowhere  else,  it  was  possible  to  make  fine  hilari- 
ous work  of  being  lost.  Confusion  itself  could  be  fun,  particularly 
when  it  erupted  into  such  exuberances  as  the  Dadaists'  burlesque 
of  a  mad  world.  Only  in  Paris  could  have  been  held  the  uproari- 
ous Dadaist  meeting  where,  according  to  Tristan  Tzara,  were 
rendered  six  miniature  dramatic  "examples" 

in  which  the  mixture  of  humanity,  idiocy,  and  unexpectedness 
contrasted  curiously  with  the  brutality  of  the  other  numbers.  I 
invented  on  the  occasion  of  this  performance  a  diabolical  ma- 
chine composed  of  a  klaxon  and  three  successive  invisible  echoes, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  cer- 
tain phrases  describing  the  aims  of  Dada.  The  ones  which  cre- 
ated the  most  sensation  were:  "Dada  is  against  the  high  cost  of 
living,"  and  "Dada  is  a  virgin  microbe."* 

The  stridency  of  the  immediate  postwar  period  merged  gradu- 
ally into  the  afflatus  of  the  boom  times  of  the  Coolidge  admin- 
istration. During  those  years,  when  the  fever  for  quick  specula- 
tive wealth  flamed  higher  even  than  it  had  just  after  the  Civil 
War,  satirists  like  Lewis  and  Mencken  held  field-day  at  the 
expense  of  middle-class  Philistinism,  while  the  more  poetic 
O'Neill  and  Willa  Cather  wrought  out  their  movingly  beautiful 

*  Quoted  in  Edmund  Wilson,  Axel's  Castle,  Appendix  II,  p.  307. 
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illustrations  of  values  beyond  those  of  acquisition.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  lives  of  quite  literally  millions  of  people,  were  accumu- 
lating the  experiences  which  became  subject-matter  for  Wolfe, 
Upton  Sinclair,  and  other  recorders  of  the  decade's  magnificent 
anticlimactic  sequence  of  boom  and  bust. 

Still  another  act  in  the  public  drama  of  the  interwar  decades 
opened  sensationally  with  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in 
October  of  1929,  and  continued,  as  the  country  sank  lower  and 
lower  into  the  trough  of  the  Great  Depression,  until  the  bottom- 
most level  was  reached  in  early  1933.  Inevitably,  the  stresses  of 
the  Depression  revived  the  literature  of  economic  protest, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  the  Muckrakers'  scourging  of  specific 
evils,  still  less  in  the  form  of  the  Utopianism  of  Henry  George 
and  Bellamy  and  Howells.  In  keeping  with  the  tough  urgency 
of  the  times,  the  sociological  literature  of  the  nineteen-thirties 
was  outspokenly  proletarian  and  sometimes  revolutionary.  The 
literary  Left,  previously  negligible,  swiftly  took  on  importance; 
for,  to  many  able  young  writers,  keenly  aware  of  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  authorship,  the  only  way  out  of  the  economic 
impasse  seemed  that  of  Marxist  revolution.  In  varying  degrees, 
and  over  varying  periods  of  time,  Marxist  affiliations  shaped  the 
writings  of  John  Dos  Passos,  Malcolm  Cowley,  James  Farrell, 
Clifford  Odets,  and  numerous  others;  and  these  writers  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  shaping  the  matter  and  the  mood  of  American 
literature,  though  they  had  little  direct  influence  on  popular 
social  thought,  and  no  hearing  whatever  among  the  proletariat. 

The  literature  of  the  Left  bloomed  on  in  transitory  florescence 
during  the  Rooseveltian  New  Deal,  though  the  really  memorable 
writing  of  that  time— Anderson's  Winterset  or  Wolfe's  Of  Time 
and  the  River— cast  an  immeasurably  wider  net  than  did  its  thin 
proletarian  fiction.  Writings  of  whatever  social  affiliation,  from 
extreme  left  to  extreme  right,  felt  the  stimulus  of  renewed 
national  confidence.  That  confidence,  kindled  by  the  buoyant 
personality  of  the  President  and  nourished  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  federal  government  had  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
nation's  economic  welfare,  greatly  outran  the  tardy  recovery  of 
production;  but  production  did  gradually  increase.  In  keeping 
with  the  general  recovery,  the  output  of  publishers  rose  slowly 
from  a  total  of  8,092  titles  in  1933  to  11,328  in  1940.  The  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  writer  was  strengthened  meanwhile  by 
increasing  magazine  circulations,  by  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  radio  and  the  movie,  and  during  1935-39  by  the  Federal 
Writers'  Project.  In  literature  as  elsewhere,  the  New  Deal,  what- 
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ever  its  failures,  operated  to  renew  the  traditionally  American 
attitudes  of  confidence  and  activism. 

National  self-confidence  was  needed  increasingly  during  the 
half-dozen  years  that  preceded  the  catastrophe  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
In  proportion  as  the  Fascist  threat  gained  power  abroad,  there  de- 
veloped at  home  a  deeper  appreciation  of  America.  If  the  United 
States  was  less  congenial  to  art  than  the  artist  might  wish,  it  was 
still  measurably  free;  and  our  middle  classes,  even  with  all  their 
Philistinism  upon  them,  appeared  civilized  enough  in  compari- 
son with  Hitler's  book-burning  Nazis.  Instead  of  the  alienation 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  moods  of  reconciliation  with  and 
affection  for  America,  including  middle-class  America,  more  and 
more  permeated  American  writings.  The  satirist  who  in  Babbitt 
had  excoriated  middle-class  dullness  spoke  now  almost  affection- 
ately of  "the  eternal  bourgeois,  the  Middle  Class,  whom  the 
Bolsheviks  hate  and  imitate,  whom  the  English  love  and  depre- 
cate, and  who  is  most  of  the  population  worth  considering  in 
France  and  Germany  and  the  United  States."  The  increasing 
kindliness  toward  America  coincided  with  a  deepening  uneasi- 
ness over  Fascism,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  In  It  Can't 
Happen  Here  (1935)  Sinclair  Lewis  argued  that  of  course  it 
could  happen  here;  that  the  growth  of  Fascism  from  native  germs 
was  possible.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  MacLeish,  Elmer 
Rice,  Hemingway,  and  others  were  actively  antifascist,  and  in 
1940  MacLeish,  in  "The  Irresponsibles,"  urged  upon  his  fellow 
writers  the  duty  of  resistance  to  Fascist  tyranny. 

In  fine,  while  the  literature  of  the  interwar  decades  was  by  no 
means  merely  the  product  of  public  events,  it  took  much  of  its 
subject-matter  and  emotional  coloring  from  the  period's  five 
successive  foci  of  attention— the  disillusion  that  followed  World 
War  I,  the  boom  times  of  the  twenties,  the  Great  Depression, 
the  confidence  born  amid  the  confusions  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
the  Fascist-provoked  swing  of  the  literary  pendulum  back  toward 
sympathy  with  American  culture.  To  our  writers'  lively  concern 
with  national  events,  to  their  interest  in  political  and  economic 
issues,  to  their  active  curiosity  about  human  nature  in  its  relation 
to  the  modern  corporate  state,  are  owing  in  large  measure  the 
scope,  the  human  relevance,  and  the  abounding  vitality  of 
American  literature  between  two  wars. 

Energy  and  Expansiveness:  A  World  Literature.  Energy— 
a  dynamic,  all  but  explosive  energy— may  in  time  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  outstanding  trait  of  recent  American  literature. 
Faults  that  literature  has  in  abundance,  but  its  faults  are  never 
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those  of  any  lack  in  vitality  or  boldness.  In  sharpest  contrast  with, 
say,  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne— urbane,  rational, 
and  all  but  homogeneous— it  expresses  itself  in  dazzling  variety, 
in  immense  inventiveness,  in  an  incalculable,  continental 
strength  powerful  enough  to  override  decorums  and  niceties  of 
style.  Ironically,  its  very  expressions  of  despair  are  put  with  such 
vigor  as  to  nullify  their  pessimistic  intentions.  Robinson  Jeffers, 
though  he  echoes  Spengler's  melancholy  view  of  the  decline  of 
the  West,  dwells  so  habitually  with  images  of  vastness,  magnifi- 
cent strength,  and  even  grandeur  that  the  emotional  end-product 
of  his  poetry  is  not  despair  but  powerful  affirmation.  John  Dos 
Passos,  in  documenting  the  decadence  of  capitalistic  society, 
brings  to  bear  such  a  wealth  of  scene  and  character,  such 
overwhelming  inventiveness,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he 
himself  is  a  product  of  a  youthful  ebullient  culture  circling  in 
giant-like  strength  toward  its  zenith.  A  similar  fecundity,  a  like 
overwhelming  abundance,  appear  in  writers  as  different  other- 
wise as  Faulkner  and  Wolfe  and  Steinbeck. 

In  the  fluid,  various  culture  of  our  twentieth  century,  writers 
and  literary  forms  astonishingly  different  from  one  another  not 
only  survived  but  nourished  side  by  side.  The  bulky  historical 
novel  prospered  contemporaneously  with  the  formal  analysis  of 
the  New  Critics,  the  high  tragedy  of  Maxwell  Anderson  with  the 
hilarious  farce  of  Moss  Hart,  the  rustic  humor  of  Faulkner  in  one 
mood  with  the  Gothic  extravagance  of  Faulkner  in  another.  The 
contemporary  gallery  of  authors  housed  the  overwrought  Hart 
Crane  and  the  intellectually  unruffled  John  P.  Marquand,  the 
lyrical  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  the  prosaic  James  Farrell, 
the  doctrinaire  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  elusively  liberal  Archibald 
MacLeish.  All  these  multiple  energies,  these  thousand-fold  re- 
sources, clashing,  cooperating,  interacting,  produced  a  composite 
effect  not  hitherto  known  in  any  literature— the  effect  of  the  out- 
pouring in  literary  expression  of  a  vast  continental  life,  whose 
cacophonous  philosophies,  class  interests,  racial  differences,  and 
economic  drives  blended  somehow  into  an  over-all  sense  of  resist- 
less power. 

Than  the  interwar  decades,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
time  more  propitious  for  the  advance  of  American  literature 
into  world-wide  influence.  To  be  sure,  our  literature  had  never 
been  exclusively  colonial  or  exclusively  national;  Irving,  Cooper, 
and  others  had  had  a  European  as  well  as  an  American  following. 
But  the  twentieth-century  expansion  of  our  literary  influence 
abroad  was  on  a  scale  hardly  commensurable  with  that  of  earlier 
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times.  That  influence— though  established  classics  such  as  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  still  held  their  honorable  place- 
stemmed  largely  from  recent  writings,  and  not  always  from  those 
most  highly  regarded  by  American  readers.  In  northern  Europe, 
the  most  widely  known  American  writers  were  Jack  London  and 
Upton  Sinclair,  although  for  a  time  Thomas  Wolfe  had  a  con- 
siderable vogue  in  Germany.  The  popularity  of  these  three  was 
matched  if  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Faulkner  in  France  and  of 
Hemingway  in  the  Latin  countries  in  general,  while  Margaret 
Mitchell's  Gone  With  the  Wind  made  itself  known  not  only  in 
America  and  Europe  but  even  in  the  Orient.  Accordingly,  as 
the  nation  swept  into  the  second  world  war,  and  on  toward  its 
unforseeable  destiny  as  a  world  power,  the  force  of  its  expanding 
armies  was  not  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  influence  devel- 
oped during  the  previous  quarter-century  by  its  literature. 
Though  burdened  with  faults  in  abundance,  that  literature  had 
the  strength  with  which  to  bear  its  faults  lightly;  and  in  its  im- 
mense energy  and  variousness  it  was  performing  on  a  world-wide 
stage  the  Shakespearean  mission  "to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure." 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Pioneers  of  the  Second  Generation: 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  (1896-1940)  and 

Ernest  Hemingway  (1899-         ) 


Fitzgerald  and  the  Myth  of  the  Jazz  Age.  The  year  1920 
marks  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  generation  of  writers  who 
were  ready  to  venture  beyond  the  modernness  of  an  Amy  Lowell 
or  a  Dreiser.  In  This  Side  of  Paradise  (1920),  the  young  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  first  caught  the  temper  of  a  twentieth-century  youth 
who  had  grown  into  the  postwar  world  of  the  "Lost  Generation" 
to  find  "all  Gods  dead,  all  wars  fought,  all  faiths  in  man  shaken," 
but  who  faced  that  theoretically  desolate  world  with  an  enliven- 
ing sense  of  liberation  and  an  assurance  of  their  own  glamor. 
This  Side  of  Paradise,  with  its  original  blend  of  narrative,  essay, 
poetry,  and  drama,  is  in  effect  the  bildungsroman  of  those  times. 
Precisely,  it  is  the  story  of  the  initiation  of  Amory  Blaine  and  his 
friends  into  the  felicities  of  life— mostly  extracurricular— at  St. 
Regis  and  Princeton,  and  into  the  early  jazz  era  of  flappers,  pet- 
ting parties,  sophisticated  gaiety,  and  a  not  unpleasing  disillu- 
sion. Because  he  had  caught  the  profile  of  that  gilded  youth  so 
cleverly,  and  yet  had  somehow  justified  and  heightened  its  illu- 
sions of  glamor  and  charm,  Fitzgerald  became,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  "a  hero  to  his  generation,"  wealthy  and  famous  at 
twenty-five. 

Yet  Fitzgerald  was  always  less  modern  than  he  seemed;  and 
now,  seen  in  some  perspective,  his  appears  as  almost  a  period 
style,  so  vividly  does  it  reflect  the  lengthened  shadow  of  Victorian 
moral  idealism  and  the  fading  hues  of  nineteenth-century  ro- 
mantic rhetoric.  His  particular  flavor  was  possible,  indeed,  only 
during  a  time  when  some  holdover  of  an  elder  moralism  infused 
the  sins  of  indulgence  with  the  tang  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  lent 
to  the  careless  and  somewhat  cockeyed  hedonism  of  the  times  an 
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air  of  importance,  even  of  mystery.  Within  that  special  atmos- 
phere, the  brittle  flapper  might  be  imagined  in  terms  worthy  of 
a  heroine  of  chivalry: 

How  the  unforgettable  faces  of  dusk  would  blend  to  her,  the 
myriad  footsteps,  a  thousand  overtones,  would  blend  to  her  foot- 
steps; and  there  would  be  more  drunkenness  than  wine  in  the 
softness  of  her  eyes  on  his.  Even  his  dreams  now  were  faint 
violins  drifting  like  summer  sounds  upon  the  summer  air. 

Intensely  aware  of  themselves,  narcissistic,  romantically  egocen- 
tric, Fitzgerald's  Amory  Blaine,  his  Isabelle  and  Cecilia  and  Rosa- 
lind require  the  gracious  background  which  only  considerable 
money  can  supply;  and  much  of  their  charm  arises  from  the  non- 
chalance with  which  they  move  among  the  luxury  hotels  and 
brilliant  theaters,  the  limousines  and  period  bedrooms,  that  go 
to  make  up  the  "shining  secrets"  of  wealth. 

With  Fitzgerald,  the  myth  of  the  jazz  age  was  more  than  just 
a  literary  creation;  it  afforded  him  a  role  which  he  played  out  in 
his  own  life,  from  the  delightful  wackiness  of  the  early  twenties 
to  the  tragic  disorder  of  later  years.  Whether  in  life  or  in  litera- 
ture, meanwhile,  he  was  aware  always  of  the  seeds  of  disintegra- 
tion that  were  stirring  underneath  the  glittering  surface  of  the 
nineteen-twenties.  This  sense  of  something  profoundly  tragic 
moving  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  is  strong  in  the  skillfully  executed 
The  Great  Gatsby  (1925),  often  regarded  as  Fitzgerald's  principal 
novel.  Gatsby's  marble  swimming  pool  and  fabulous  parties,  the 
Buchanans'  half-acre  of  roses  and  their  sunken  Italian  garden, 
Cody's  yacht  that  suggests  "all  the  beauty  and  glamor  of  the 
world"— all  the  furnishings  of  the  story  evoke  romantically  the 
voluptuousness  of  boom-time  wealth.  But  the  people  are  viewed 
with  the  detached  realism  of  the  narrator  Nick  Carraway— the 
romantically  obsessed  Gatsby,  the  wealthy  bounder  Tom  Bu- 
chanan, and  Tom's  wife  Daisy,  who  explains  herself  to  Nick  in 
her  strident  "Sophisticated— God,  I'm  sophisticated!"  In  time, 
Nick  sees  the  Buchanans  (as  does  Fitzgerald)  as  "careless"  people 
who  "smashed  up  things  and  creatures  and  then  retreated  back 
into  their  money  or  their  vast  carelessness  . . .  and  let  other  people 
clean  up  the  mess  they  had  made." 

From  the  limitations  of  his  own  myth-creation,  Fitzgerald 
never  really  freed  himself.  Although  he  saw  that  myth  so  clearly, 
he  could  not,  except  sporadically,  transcend  it;  and  its  stuff 
proved  too  thin  at  last  to  nourish  a  major  career  in  fiction.  To  go 
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on  to  such  a  career  from  beginnings  in  the  fluid  milieu  of  the 
twenties  was  to  be  the  fortune  of  another  novelist,  whose  reputa- 
tion Fitzgerald  helped  establish. 

Hemingway:  Arrival  on  Montparnasse.  In  1924,  Fitzgerald 
advised  Maxwell  Perkins  of  the  Scribner  publishing  house  to 
look  up  a  young  writer  who  was  "the  real  thing"  and  who  had  a 
"brilliant  future."  The  young  writer,  Ernest  Hemingway,  had 
been  born  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  had  gathered  experience  as  a 
reporter  in  Kansas  City  and  as  an  ambulance  driver  on  the 
Italian  front,  and  was  now  in  Paris  perfecting  his  writing-craft 
among  the  American  artists  who  enlivened  the  Left  Bank.  Al- 
though Hemingway  thought  many  of  these  young  emigres  mere 
pretenders,  he  profited  from  his  Parisian  environment.  He  met 
the  lively  Ezra  Pound,  ingenious  mover  in  new  writing-enter- 
prises; he  met  Gertrude  Stein,  who  enjoyed  regarding  herself  as 
his  sponsor;  he  met,  during  a  visit,  Sherwood  Anderson,  whom 
he  was  moved  first  to  imitate  and  then  to  parody.  Associations  of 
this  sort,  together  with  his  own  sound  artistry,  enabled  Heming- 
way to  publish  in  1925  the  short  stories  and  sketches  of  In  Our 
Time.  A  first  novel,  The  Sun  Also  Rises  (1926),  established  his 
reputation  firmly,  and  a  second,  A  Farewell  to  Arms  (1929), 
reached  an  audience  of  best-seller  proportions.  A  second  and  a 
third  volume  of  short  stories  appeared  in  Men  Without  Women 
(1927)  and  Winner  Take  Nothing  (1933). 

The  Early  Novels  and  the  Short  Stories.  In  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  a  number  of  young  people  of  the  Lost  Generation  make 
the  rounds  of  bars  in  Paris  and  resorts  in  Spain,  talking,  drink- 
ing, fishing,  attending  bull  fights,  and  making  love.  Intended  by 
Hemingway  as  a  "damn  tragedy,  with  the  earth  abiding  forever 
as  the  hero,"  the  book  succeeds  rather  in  the  way  of  the  slice-of- 
life  novel,  which,  without  following  the  customary  plot-patterns, 
simply  brings  its  people  before  us  to  talk  and  act  their  way  into 
our  acquaintance.  Among  them,  the  prevailing  social  atmos- 
phere is  created  by  the  neuroticism  of  Robert  Cohn,  Mike  Camp- 
bell, and  the  modern  Circe,  Lady  Brett  Ashley;  and  these  three 
draw  into  their  world  of  somewhat  desperate  gaiety  the  intelli- 
gent war-victim  Jake  Barnes,  the  ebullient  reporter  Bill  Gorton, 
and  the  classically  graceful  matador  Romero.  The  portrayal  of 
this  postwar  group,  with  its  aura  of  lostness  and  futility,  is  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  but  the  swiftly  mounting  popularity  of  The 
Sun  Also  Rises  was  not  attributable  wholly  to  its  realism.  The 
book  was  popular  also  because  it  enables  the  reader,  for  a  time, 
to  be  interestingly  "lost"  himself,  and  to  share  with  Heming- 
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way's  people  their  merry-go-round  of  travel  and  comradeship  and 
intrigue. 

In  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  Frederic  Henry,  a  lieutenant  with  an 
ambulance  unit  serving  the  Italian  army  in  World  War  I,  lives 
with  stoical  matter-of-factness  through  the  ennui  of  a  stabilized 
war-front  and  the  overwhelming  debacle  after  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  break-through  at  Caporetto.  From  all  this,  even  from  the 
awareness  of  all  this,  he  escapes  into  his  love  affair  with  the 
English  nurse  Catherine  Barkley.  He  escapes,  that  is,  into  a  world 
where  the  essential  needs  of  a  man— for  amusement,  food,  com- 
panionship, love,  and  spiritual  wholeness— may  be  satisfied  with 
decency  and  even  with  a  certain  grace.  As  with  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  the  appeal  of  the  book  is  complex;  it  interests  not  only  by 
its  love  story,  but  also  by  its  passages  of  swiftly  paced  action,  by 
its  expression  of  the  mood  of  overwhelming  revulsion  against 
war  which  lasted  into  the  nineteen-thirties,  and  by  the  over- 
whelming actuality  of  its  chapters  on  the  rout  of  the  Italian 
army. 

Among  the  widely  varying  short  stories  of  Hemingway's  three 
collections,  a  few  have  fixed  themselves  vividly  in  public  mem- 
ory. The  subject  of  "My  Old  Man"  is  a  boy's  love  of  his  father- 
trie  actual  father,  a  jockey,  genial,  expansive,  aging,  and  profes- 
sionally crooked,  and  also  the  ideal  father  his  fancy  has  painted 
from  this  dubious  model.  "The  Undefeated,"  with  its  highly 
technical  passages  on  bull-fighting,  tells  of  the  stubborn  courage 
of  an  over-age  matador  who  refuses  to  give  up.  In  "The  Killers," 
the  boys  Nick  and  George  discover  with  catastrophic  suddenness 
the  callous  evil  of  gangsterism,  and,  moved  by  some  deep  instinct 
for  spiritual  self-protection,  decide  they  had  better  not  think 
about  it.  In  these  stories,  the  strongly  realistic  impression  made 
by  Hemingway  comes  largely  from  skillful  stage-management; 
the  sequence  of  scenes  in  "The  Killers"  is  as  rigidly  controlled, 
and  withal  as  artificial,  as  that  in  an  eighteenth-century  comedy. 
Equally  artificial,  equally  skillful,  though  after  another  manner, 
is  "A  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place,"  with  its  quietness  and  its 
amost  mystical  symbolism. 

Hemingway's  Art:  The  "Simple"  and  the  "Real."  In  the 
story  "Soldier's  Home,"  Harold  Krebs,  having  returned  from  the 
war  to  his  Midwestern  parents,  lapses  into  a  purposeless  and 
wholly  satisfying  routine  of  sleeping,  reading,  eating,  and  play- 
ing pool.  When  at  last  his  mother's  painfully  repellent  concern 
forces  him  to  decide  to  "get  ahead,"  he  feels  a  deep  if  passive 
reluctance— "he  had  tried  so  hard  to  keep  his  life  from  getting 
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complicated."  Akin  to  Harold  Krebs  in  his  craving  for  rest  from 
tension,  Lieutenant  Frederic  Henry  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms  has 
come  to  be  repelled  by  "the  words  sacred,  glorious,  and  sacrifice 
and  the  expression  in  vain. . . .  There  were  many  words  that  you 
could  not  stand  to  hear  and  finally  only  the  names  of  places  had 
dignity."  Jake  Barnes  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  and  Nick  Adams 
in  "Big  Two-Hearted  River,"  are  most  contented  in  the  simple 
pleasure  of  fishing  or  swimming,  alone,  or  with  a  single  congenial 
companion.  All  four  find  their  satisfaction  in  some  kind  of 
escape,  out  of  personal  frictions  and  painful  intensities  of  feeling, 
and  into  a  twentieth-century  version  of  Rousseau's  ideal  of  the 
simple  life. 

In  the  twenties,  Hemingway's  mood  of  simplification  appealed 
powerfully  to  readers  whose  emotions  had  been  fatigued  by  the 
strains  of  the  first  world  war,  who  had  seen  the  Wilsonian  ideals 
of  international  justice  abandoned  or  prostituted,  who  were 
ready  for  quieter  and  less  disturbing  feelings  and  for  simpler  and 
more  valid  ideals,  or  none.  With  Hemingway,  the  reader  could 
often  emerge  from  that  dark  realm  of  tension  and  violent  evil 
into  the  calm  of  a  world  where  one  had  only  to  accept  naturally 
the  primary  pleasures— food,  drink,  sex,  hunting,  fishing,  ath- 
letics—and to  act  with  a  certain  masculine  good  humor,  fortitude, 
and  dignity.  Correspondingly,  many  of  Hemingway's  characters 
are  simple,  forthright  people.  More  than  a  little  blase,  they  re- 
spond quite  matter-of-factly  even  to  the  violent  stimuli  of  pugil- 
ism, bull-fighting,  and  war;  and  such  feelings  as  they  indulge  are 
commonly  understated.  The  creation  of  this  simplified  world, 
where  the  needs  of  the  natural  man  are  met  so  fully  and  so  easily, 
is  among  the  principal  feats  of  Hemingway's  imagination. 

The  conscious  artistry  of  Hemingway,  however,  has  been 
pointed  toward  another  and  quite  different  goal— that  of  seeing 
and  reporting  the  actual.  To  him,  it  is  the  writer's  business  to 
know  what  he  truly  feels,  rather  than  what  he  is  supposed  to  feel, 
and  to  put  down  "what  really  happened  in  action."  The  writer 
is  to  "see  and  hear  and  learn  and  understand,"  to  write  only  when 
there  is  something  that  he  knows,  not  before,  "and  not  too 
damned  much  after."  Now  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  writing,  suc- 
cessfully done,  is  of  course  the  very  feel  and  texture  of  reality; 
it  is  something  approaching  the  immediacy  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence. In  the  fiesta  scenes  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  in  the  wonder- 
fully detailed  chapters  on  the  retreat  after  Caporetto  in  A  Fare- 
well to  Arms,  and  repeatedly  elsewhere,  Hemingway  succeeds  in 
recreating  for  the  reader  "the  way  it  was."  And  therefore  the 
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unique  flavor  of  his  art  is  not  that  of  primitivism  alone,  or  of 
realism  alone;  it  is  that  of  a  subtly  compounded  blend  of  simpli- 
fication and  reality. 

To  that  blending  of  the  simple  and  the  real,  the  method  and 
style  of  Hemingway  are  admirably  adapted.  He  owns  by  natural 
gift  a  classically  precise  sense  of  narrative  structure;  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  scenes,  highly  artificial  though  it  is,  is  so  nicely  con- 
trolled as  to  appear  quite  natural.  His  diction  is  terse,  concrete, 
colloquial.  His  dialogue  is  pared  of  the  usual  speech  tags  and 
explanations.  It  is  spare,  short-breathed,  prone  to  understate- 
ment, and  at  times  too  consciously  naive;  his  telescoped,  alogical 
sentences  lapse  from  simplicity  into  childishness— "we  went  to 
sleep  and  when  I  woke  she  was  not  there  but  I  heard  her  coming 
along  the  hall  and  the  door  opened  and  she  came  back  to  the  bed 
and  said  it  was  all  right  she  had  been  downstairs  and  they  were 
all  asleep."  Yet  the  Hemingway  manner,  even  when  it  totters  on 
the  edge  of  self-parody,  fits  the  author's  unique  blend  of  reality 
and  simplification. 

Transition:  Writings  of  the  Nineteen-Thirties.  For  some 
years  during  the  nineteen-thirty  decade  Hemingway  gave  the 
impression  of  having  exhausted  one  literary  vein  and  of  search- 
ing, with  only  partial  success,  for  another.  Avoiding,  for  a  time, 
any  lengthier  efforts  in  fiction,  he  wrote  the  dubiously  received 
treatise  on  bull-fighting,  Death  in  the  Afternoon  (1932),  and 
presently  the  blend  of  essay,  hunting  story,  and  travel  book  so 
poetically  entitled  Green  Hills  of  Africa  (1935).  The  contem- 
porary short  story,  "The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro"  (1936),  with  its 
Jamesian  theme  of  the  author  who  has  failed  of  his  best  possi- 
bilities, may  be  understood  in  several  ways,  as  different  meanings 
are  attached  to  the  disturbing  symbols  of  the  leopard  and  the 
mountain.  Strikingly  different  from  that  brooding  short  story, 
the  novel  To  Have  and  Have  Not  (1937),  with  its  setting  between 
the  Florida  keys  and  Cuba,  places  against  the  background  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  boom-time  era  the  story  of  Harry  Morgan's 
struggle  to  survive  by  means  of  smuggling  and  liquor-running. 
Intermingled  with  its  violence— a  violence  employed  at  times, 
apparently,  merely  for  shock  value—  To  Have  and  Have  Not 
reveals  in  Hemingway  a  new  if  vague  social  awareness.  Never 
actually  a  collectivism  he  could  point  up  at  least  one  meaning  of 
the  Great  Depression  in  Harry  Morgan's  "A  man  alone  ain't  got 
no  bloody  .  .  .  chance." 

It  was  the  rise  of  militant  fascism  in  Europe  that  led  Heming- 
way to  translate  that  new  consciousness  of  society  into  positive 
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action.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  he  collected 
funds  for  ambulances  and  medical  supplies  for  the  Loyalists,  and 
in  1937  he  went  to  Spain  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  He  collaborated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  film  The  Spanish  Earth  (1938)  and  wrote  the  melo- 
dramatically imagined  play  The  Fifth  Column  (1938).  Yet  in  all 
these  the  expression  of  Hemingway's  new  interests  remained 
incomplete;  it  was  to  come  to  complete  realization  in  what  is,  so 
far,  his  finest  as  well  as  his  most  popular  novel. 

The  Later  Fiction.  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  (1940)  is  in  its 
more  general  meaning  simply  a  story  of  courageous  resistance  to 
tyranny,  and  that  resistance  is  felt  as  a  concern  of  all  humanity. 
The  protagonist  Robert  Jordan  is  "involved  in  Mankinde," 
not  as  a  Marxist,  but  as  a  believer  in  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity. Specifically,  it  is  the  story  of  a  single  small  action  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  the  blowing  of  a  bridge  at  the  precise  time 
when  Fascist  reinforcements  must  be  halted.  And  it  is  also  the 
story  of  the  guerrillas  with  whom  Robert  Jordan  must  work,  and 
of  his  love  for  the  refugee  girl  Maria,  which  must  be  fulfilled 
within  the  three  days  of  his  mission.  Of  all  Hemingway's  stories, 
this  is  the  richest  in  individual,  convincing  characters:  the 
treacherous  Pablo,  the  massive  and  resolute  Pilar,  the  sweet- 
natured  Anselmo,  the  profane  Augustin,  the  irresponsible  Raf- 
ael, the  pedantic  Fernando,  the  wifely  Maria,  and,  not  least,  the 
intellectual-turned-man-of-action,  Robert  Jordan.  For  the  talk 
of  these  people  Hemingway  developed  a  dialogue  which,  in  trans- 
ferring much  of  the  Spanish  idiom  into  English,  arrives  at  the 
precisely  just  blend  of  the  colloquial,  the  formal,  and  the  exotic. 
And  the  action  of  the  story,  while  not  more  vivid  or  more  swiftly 
paced  than  that  of  other  Hemingway  novels,  is  realized  with  a 
unique  adequacy  and  fullness.  Although  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls  does  not  wholly  escape  the  usual  limitations  of  Heming- 
way, it  is  his  one  novel  which,  in  sheer  massiveness,  in  the  de- 
tailed and  living  portrayal  of  an  entire  area  of  life,  belongs  with 
such  earlier  American  fictions  as  Dreiser's  The  Financier  or 
Willa  Cather's  My  Antonia. 

The  much  slighter  Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees  (1950), 
with  its  Venetian  setting,  relates  how  the  fifty-year-old  Colonel 
Richard  Cantwell,  expecting  death  from  a  heart  attack,  neverthe- 
less satisfies  his  masculine  needs  for  hunting,  fighting,  male  com- 
panionship, and  love.  Notwithstanding  its  occasional  symbolism 
and  plural  levels  of  meaning,  the  novel  is  on  the  whole  a  throw- 
back to  the  earlier  work  of  Hemingway.  The  over-assertive 
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Colonel  Cantwell  appears  to  be  not  merely  a  realistic  portrayal, 
but  an  expression  of  Hemingway's  curiously  simple  and  limited 
ideal  of  manhood.  Far  truer  metal  than  this  full-length  novel  is 
the  novelette,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  (1952),  of  an  aged 
fisherman  who  performs  the  tasks  of  his  craft  with  such  precision 
as  to  make  of  them  a  graceful  ritual.  In  a  three-day  struggle  to 
capture  a  great  fish,  the  old  man  is  drawn,  literally  and  perhaps 
symbolically,  too  far  out  into  the  open  sea. 

Toward  Evaluation.  The  writing  of  Hemingway  is  on  the 
whole  an  expression  of  the  naturalistic  view  of  man  and  the 
naturalistic  way  in  art— that  primarily,  and  notwithstanding  his 
late  conversion  to  Catholicism  and  his  occasional  expression  of 
some  quasi-Christian  attitudes.  Man's  happiness,  Hemingway 
assumes  habitually,  comes  wholly  from  the  expression  and  ful- 
fillment of  his  natural  self.  Man  is,  indeed,  simply  a  part  of 
nature;  of  a  nature  strangely  perverted,  even,  a  nature  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  volcanic  war-storms  of  violence  and  cruelty,  a 
nature  devoted  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  its  creatures.  To  meet 
this  unfriendly  universe,  man  can  summon  a  stoical  persistence, 
or  he  can  retire  within  some  shell  of  half-awareness,  some  de- 
liberately invited  anaesthesia  of  mind  and  feeling;  or,  best  of 
all,  he  can  assume  a  matter-of-fact  and  graceful  hedonism.  For 
Hemingway's  chief  discovery,  it  may  well  be,  is  that  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  even  a  vicarious  escape  out  of  the  tensions  of  modern 
living  and  into  the  primary  enjoyments— active  sports,  food, 
drink,  sex,  comradeship,  and  the  assertion  of  masculine  courage 
and  pride.  For  the  expression  of  these  primary  and  lasting 
values,  he  has  contrived,  in  story  after  story,  the  needful  inci- 
dents, the  needful  characters,  craftsmanlike  narrative  structure, 
and  terse  and  ironic  style.  And  these  accomplishments,  for  all 
that  Hemingway  has  never  been  a  popular  spokesman  like 
Dickens  or  Mark  Twain,  have  opened  up  new  sources  of  pleas- 
ure to  an  audience  of  substantial  quality  and  numbers. 

But  Hemingway  has  always  been  among  those  authors  who 
exasperate  as  well  as  please.  Readers  are  put  off  by  his  occasional 
smugness,  by  his  over-assertive  masculinity,  by  his  disconcerting 
shifts  from  toughness  to  sentimentality,  by  his  almost  obsessive 
concern  with  violence,  cruelty,  and  death;  above  all,  by  his  use 
of  those  subjects  not  as  a  means  of  tragic  catharsis  but  simply  as 
a  means  of  sadistic  satisfaction.  Far  more  serious  than  these 
sources  of  irritation,  however,  is  the  truly  astonishing  limitation 
of  Hemingway's  vision.  Only  a  person  so  limited  could  apply  to 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Whittier  jointly  the  belittling  label, 
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'Very  good  men  ...  all  very  respectable,"  or  could  reveal  such 
surprising  blind  spots  on  precisely  those  subjects— love  and  sex— 
where  he  assumes  entire  sophistication.  Moreover,  while  it  is 
doubtless  an  author's  privilege  to  draw  his  characters  from  what- 
ever sources  please  him,  Hemingway's  almost  habitual  choice  of 
the  expatriate  and  the  Latin  is  a  further  symptom  of  limitation; 
the  people,  the  manners,  the  central  and  compelling  interests  of 
his  own  continental  America  have  come  only  occasionally  within 
his  literary  pale. 

Because  of  his  serious  deficiencies  and  his  talent  for  irritation, 
Hemingway  has  been  vigorously  attacked;  because  of  his  sub- 
stantial accomplishment  and  his  personal  magnetism,  he  has 
been  warmly  defended.  On  the  one  hand  is  Alfred  Kazin's  con- 
conclusion  that  Hemingway's  success  is  "a  triumph  in  and  of  a 
narrow,  local,  and  violent  world,  and  never  superior  to  it;"  on 
the  other,  Carlos  Baker's  inclusive  summing-up,  "Here  is  nature 
and  here  is  man.  Here  also  is  something  about  the  nature  of 
manhood." 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Explorations:  Poetics  and  Critical  Discipline— 
T.S.Eliot  (1888-         ) 


Genesis  of  a  Poetic  Method.  When  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot 
dedicated  The  Waste  Land  to  Ezra  Pound  as  to  "il  miglior  fab- 
bro,"  he  gracefully  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  elder  poet's 
search  after  a  new,  vigorous,  and  interesting  poetic  method.  He 
acknowledged  also,  if  only  by  indirection,  the  stimulus  afforded 
him  by  the  London  circle,  including  for  a  time  T.  E.  Hulme  and 
the  Imagists,  within  which  Pound  had  been  the  most  active  and 
volatile  figure.  Of  New  England  ancestry,  Eliot  had  come  to 
Pound's  circle  by  way  of  a  boyhood  in  Saint  Louis,  and  study  at 
Harvard  and  the  Sorbonne  and  Oxford.  In  "The  Love  Song  of 
J.  Alfred  Prufrock,"  written  at  Harvard,  Eliot  was  already  ap- 
proaching a  new  way  of  poetic  perception  and  feeling;  but  it  was 
Pound  who  first,  in  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberly  (1920)  brought  that 
style  to  entire  maturity  and  distinctness.  It  is  a  style  much 
indebted  to  the  French  Symbolists,  and  particularly  to  the 
"conversational-ironic"  tone  of  Laforgue  and  Corbiere;  a  style 
incoherent  and  intentionally  dissonant,  like  some  of  the  more 
startling  compositions  of  Stravinsky.  It  is  a  style  that  strains  after 
the  ultimate  in  suggestiveness,  sharpness,  and  compression;  a 
style  that  can  telescope  into  eight  words  the  unforgettable  tropic 
scene  of 

Tawn  foreshores 

Washed  in  the  cobalt  of  oblivions. 

But  after  Mauberly,  the  movement  of  Pound's  work  was 
toward,  quite  literally,  cfo's-integration.  The  many  fine  things 
in  the  Cantos  (1924  and  after)  are  obscured  by  Pound's  inco- 
herence, his  eccentricity,  his  dependence  on  mannerisms  for  a 
manner— by  his  failure,  in  short,  to  bring  his  powers  to  focus. 

407 
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Meanwhile,  his  disgust  with  the  futilities  of  Western  civilization 
was  drving  him  toward  the  dubious  discipline  of  Italian  Fascism, 
toward  his  pro- Axis  broadcasts  during  World  War  II,  and  toward 
the  disastrous  anticlimax  of  his  indictment  for  treason.  Yet, 
after  his  own  perverse  fashion,  Pound  was  wrestling  with  much 
the  same  stylistic  and  social  problems  as  the  cannier  Eliot;  and 
although  his  career  took  on  the  shape  of  a  grotesque  parody  of 
his  friend's,  he  wrought  in  many  ways  toward  the  creation  of 
the  milieu  in  which  Eliot's  superior  gifts  could  be  fully 
exercised. 

While  Eliot's  poetic  speech  was  from  the  beginning  distinctly 
his  own,  it  drew  to  itself  tones  and  technical  virtuosity  from 
many  sources.  With  Pound  he  shared  not  only  certain  specific 
qualities  of  style  but  also  the  more  general  conviction  that  an 
authentically  modern  poetry  should  be  "difficult."  To  him,  as  to 
Pound,  "difficulty"  meant  much  more  than  the  use  of  the  inco- 
herent, discontinuous  style  of  the  Imagists.  It  meant  extreme 
compactness,  abrupt  and  alogical  turns  of  thought,  the  elimina- 
tion of  transitional  passages,  the  use  of  recondite  allusion  and 
unacknowledged  quotation.  Out  of  earlier  times  Eliot  found 
most  congenial  the  Metaphysical  poets,  particularly  Donne;  and 
he  emulated  in  his  own  verse  their  wit,  their  paradox,  their  fresh 
though  often  strained  metaphor. 

By  his  early  thirties,  Eliot  was  aware,  also,  of  the  aesthetic 
bearing  of  Jung's  concept  of  a  racial  unconscious  which  responds 
powerfully  to  certain  "archetypal"  images— fountains  and  the 
flowing-on  of  water,  flight  of  seagulls,  the  tortured  waste  of 
ocean  or  the  profile  of  blue  hills  against  the  sky.  And  he  had 
discovered,  from  anthropological  studies  such  as  Fraser's  The 
Golden  Bough,  how  the  emotional  and  perceptive  needs  of  that 
unconscious  are  fulfilled  by  the  mythologies  of  primitive  folk, 
and  how  certain  symbols  or  ikons,  like  the  Magna  Mater,  goddess 
of  fertility,  appear  in  different  guises  among  widely  separated 
peoples.  These  symbols,  these  archetypal  images,  which  time 
out  of  mind  had  been  a  source  of  moving  poetry,  Eliot  came  to 
employ  not  intuitively,  after  the  manner  of  the  elder  poets,  but 
deliberately,  with  an  apparently  studied  calculation.  The  most 
sophisticated  of  poetic  styles  touched  thereby  the  springs  of  the 
most  primitive  feelings,  and  played  with  delicate  artifice  on  the 
spontaneous  and  the  natural.  Eliot's  entire  style,  like  many  of  his 
images,  came  to  hold  in  the  tension  of  uneasy  harmony  elements 
widely  divergent  and  even  conflicting.  It  was  intensely  intel- 
lectual and  yet  filled  with  primitive  appeal;  it  was  so  eccentric 
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as  to  provoke  suspicions  of  charlatanry  and  yet  so  challenging 
that  readers  were  driven  almost  obsessively  to  pierce  its  difficult 
armor  and  pluck  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery.  Appropriately 
enough,  it  often  clothed  its  complexities  in  the  resourceful 
prosody  of  irregular  verse,  which  allows  a  wider  variety  of 
rhythm  than  either  vers  libre  or  regular  meter  and  rhyme. 

The  Poetry  of  Disenchantment.  The  setting  of  much  of 
Eliot's  earlier  poetry  suggests  also  its  prevailing  subject,  the 
"terrible  dreariness  of  life  in  the  great  modern  cities."*  There, 
the  life  of  human  beings  has  lost,  in  Eliot's  view,  the  deep 
instinctive  satisfactions  known  to  primitive  man;  and,  while  not 
actively  anti-religious,  it  lacks  the  discipline  and  consolation  of 
living  Christianity.  Unfocused,  unordered,  it  oscillates  from 
fastidious  impotence  to  crass  vulgarity,  from  the  merely  drab 
to  the  sordid.  It  is  lived  out  among  half-deserted  streets  blown 
over  by  dead  leaves  and  ragged  newspapers;  it  is  lived  during  the 
burnt-out  ends  of  smoky  days,  or  on  sodden  mornings  when  the 
damp  souls  of  housemaids  sprout  despondently  at  area  gates;  it 
is  lived  within  sawdust  restaurants  and  one-night  cheap  hotels, 
amid  the  smells  of  cigaret  ends  and  bodies  and  stale  beer.  It  is 
lived  by  such  people  as  Apeneck  Sweeney,  broad-bottomed,  pink 
from  neck  to  base,  and  Doris,  who  "enters  padding  on  broad 
feet."  It  is  lived,  at  one  or  two  removes  from  these,  by  the  precise 
and  futile  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,  who  knows  that  the  singing  of  the 
mermaids  will  not  be  to  him,  and  by  the  Lady  of  the  "Portrait," 
spinning  her  faintly  repellent  webs  of  possessiveness  and  self- 
pity.  And  yet  the  gray  limbo  of  this  world— of  these  poems— is 
not  wholly  unrelieved.  It  is  illumined  by  wit  and  even  by  humor, 
and  by  such  lightning-strokes  of  beauty  as  the  lines  in  "Geron- 
tion," 

In  the  juvescence  of  the  year 
Came  Christ  the  ticrer 

In  depraved  May,  dogwood  and  chestnut, 
flowering  judas  .  .  . 

The  Waste  Land  (1922)  achieves  a  more  sustained  realization 
of  the  dreariness  of  a  modern,  mechanized  life  shut  off  from  the 
deep  wells  of  instinctive  or  spiritual  fulfillment.  West-European 
society,  so  completely  typified  in  the  vast  impersonality  of  Lon- 
don, is  envisioned  by  the  poet  as  a  kind  of  limbo  of  vanities, 

*  Wilson,  Edmund,  Axel's  Castle  (New  York,  1931),  p.  106. 
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peopled  by  automata  who  have  lost  the  sharp  human  tang  of 
both  good  and  evil,  have  lost,  indeed,  the  sense  of  life  itself— "I 
had  not  thought  death  had  undone  so  many."  Of  all  this  gray 
futility,  the  appropriate  symbol  is  the  Waste  Land  of  the  Grail 
legend,  a  land  where  an  impotent  "fisher  king"  rules  over  only 
sterility  and  drouth,  rock  and  sand  and  desolation.  The  five 
parts  of  the  poem  evoke  the  modern— and  the  legendary— Waste 
Land  by  means  of  dramatic  and  lyrical  fragments  crushed  to- 
gether without  transitions  or  adequate  titles  and  bestrewn  with 
literary  echoes  that  point  up  the  lost  vitality  of  other  ages.  Inco- 
herence and  perversity  could  hardly  go  further,  at  least  without 
passing  over  the  uncertain  edge  of  schizophrenia;  nevertheless, 
The  Waste  Land  develops  at  last,  powerfully  and  convincingly, 
its  theme  of  spiritual  barrenness.  Meanwhile,  the  symbol  of  life- 
giving  water,  used  much  as  in  the  Biblical  paradox  of  the  New 
Birth,  has  recurrently  offered  some  relief  to  despair;  and  the 
closing  lines  introduce  the  disciplinary  counsel  of  the  Vedas: 
"Datta,  Dayadhvam,  Damyata" — Give,  Sympathize,  Control. 

"The  Hollow  Men"  (1925)  conveys  with  the  compactness  of 
the  earlier  poems  Eliot's  impression  of  the  sterility,  the  impo- 
tence, even,  of  modern  society.  Reminiscent  of  Spengler's  The 
Decline  of  the  West,  it  suggests  a  slow  enervation  of  human 
powers,  a  downward  curve  of  the  cycle  of  a  failing  culture.  It  is 
not  the  Guy  Fawkes  effigy  of  the  London  urchins,  but  we  who  are 
the  hollow  men,  the  stuffed  men;  it  is  we  who,  leaning  feebly 
together,  cannot  face  even  the  symbols  of  lifegiving  strength, 
the  "Eyes  I  dare  not  meet  in  dreams"  and  the  "Multifoliate 
rose."  It  is  we  whose  confused  impulses,  canceling  each  other, 
leave  only 

Shape  without  form,  shade  without  color, 
Paralyzed  force,  gesture  without  motion. 

And  it  is  our  fragmentary  energies,  spinning  downward  to 
extinction,  that  the  close  of  the  poem  suggests  in  its  deceleration, 
disjointed  image-fragments,  and  short-breathed  lines. 

Eliot's  poems  from  "Prufrock"  through  "The  Hollow  Men" 
are,  in  the  painter's  sense  of  the  word,  detail  in  a  single,  larger, 
over-all  portrayal  of  the  bleakness  of  contemporary  mass-exist- 
ence. They  turn  upon  contemporary  culture  a  hard,  gray  light  of 
disenchantment  that  dissolves  its  misty  illusions  of  happiness 
through  progress  or  salvation  by  science,  and  that  reveals,  harsh 
and  bare,  the  stark  outlines  of  a  rootless,  robot-like  experience  of 
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living.  To  have  written  so,  Eliot  must  have  hated  profoundly  the 
life  he  portrayed,  must  have  hated  it  not  with  the  fierce  indigna- 
tion of  a  Swift,  but  with  a  cool,  aloof  anger  that  could  harden  in 
expression  into  gem-like  wit.  For,  at  the  last,  it  is  the  expression, 
the  poetry  of  these  poems  that  we  remember,  more  than  the 
disenchantment;  the  poet's  blend  of  wit,  imagination,  and  intel- 
ligence at  last  subdues  and  creatively  uses  his  refractory  material. 
Our  pleasure  in  the  final  clarity  of  his  vision  outweighs  our 
revulsion  from  the  object  of  it,  and  in  the  very  act  of  the  clear 
and  entire  comprehension  of  ugliness  we  escape  its  control  and 
with  Eliot  assert  over  it  the  superiority  of  art. 

Literary  Criticism:  the  Search  for  Discipline.  Poems  so 
original  as  "Prufrock,"  The  Waste  Land,  and  "The  Hollow 
Men"  could  have  been  produced  only  by  an  author  who  had 
thought  searchingly  about  the  nature  and  the  form  of  poetry; 
that  is,  by  an  author  who  was  at  once  poet  and  critic.  Among  his 
London  associates,  as  editor  of  The  Egoist  and  later  The  Cri- 
terion, Eliot  was  favorably  placed  for  the  development  and  pub- 
lication of  both  literary  and  social  criticism.  His  published 
criticism,  beginning  as  early  as  World  War  I  and  continuing 
into  the  nineteen-forties,  came  to  include  such  volumes  as 
Selected  Essays,  191J-1932,  After  Strange  Gods  (1934),  and  The 
Idea  of  a  Christian  Society  (1940).  In  1917,  although  Eliot  was 
not  yet  a  British  citizen,  he  was  already  naturalized  into  British 
cultural  traditions,  so  that  he  adopted  easily  the  manner  of 
Coleridge  and  Newman  and  Arnold.  Arnold,  especially,  he  re- 
sembles in  his  tone  of  persuasive  reasonableness,  and  in  his 
use  of  the  intellectual  tools  of  analysis,  definition,  and  compari- 
son. 

Of  the  forms  of  literature,  it  was  poetry,  including  dramatic 
poetry,  that  chiefly  drew  Eliot's  interest  and  that  called  forth 
his  finer  perceptions.  Yet  his  responses  to  poetry  are  not  always 
discriminating.  His  observations  on  Shelley  are  so  uninformed  as 
to  suggest  on  his  part  some  psychological  block,  and  those  on 
Milton  are  at  best  reluctant  and  partial.  His  perception  and 
judgment  are  at  their  best  in  his  dealings  with  Baudelaire,  with 
Shakespeare,  with  post-Elizabethan  dramatists  such  as  Web- 
ster, and  with  the  Metaphysical  poets,  especially  Donne.  Con- 
sistently, in  these  critical  studies,  he  is  concerned  with  the  writ- 
ing rather  than  the  writer;  "to  divert  attention  from  the  poet 
to  the  poetry  is  a  laudable  aim."  Within  the  poetry  itself,  he  is 
most  keenly  aware  of  the  properties  of  poetry  as  art— qualities 
of  imagery,  feeling-tone,  the  manipulation  of  language,  and 
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imaginative  fusion.  And  repeatedly,  in  his  exposition  of  poetic 
art,  he  arrives  at  fine,  original  apercus,  worded  with  a  lithe  and 
facile  precision,  as  when  he  says  of  Donne  and  Webster,  "their 
words  have  often  tentacular  roots  reaching  down  to  the  deepest 
terrors  and  desires." 

With  Eliot,  such  perceptions  are  informed,  sometimes  even 
controlled,  by  an  exacting  system  of  aesthetics.  That  system  is 
in  part  a  restatement  of  the  seasoned  principles  of  classicism,  but 
it  is  individual  in  its  expression  of  Eliot's  own  temperament  and 
in  its  fresh  generalizations  from  the  phenomena  of  letters.  It  is 
as  a  classicist  that  he  sees  the  critic's  function  as  extending  be- 
yond "the  elucidation  of  works  of  art"  to  "the  correction  of 
taste."  It  is  as  a  classicist  that  he  sees  in  romantic  art  the  frag- 
mentary, the  immature,  the  chaotic,  whereas  he  admires,  instead, 
the  complete,  the  adult,  the  orderly.  It  is  as  a  classicist  that  he 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  artistic  self-discipline  and  respect 
for  tradition.  In  the  body  of  West-European  literature  since 
Homer— so  he  observes  in  "Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent" 
—there  is  expressed  a  cumulative  experience  more  valuable  than 
the  self-assertion  of  any  individual.  Therefore 

What  is  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  poet  must  develop  or 
procure  the  consciousness  of  the  past  and  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  this  consciousness  throughout  his  career. 

What  happens  is  a  continual  surrender  of  himself  as  he  is  at 
the  time  to  something  which  is  more  valuable.  The  progress  of 
the  artist  is  a  continual  self-sacrifice,  a  continual  extinction  of 
personality.* 

Eliot's  own  preferences,  and  his  original  generalizations  about 
literature,  lend  sanction  to  an  art  which  is  less  subjective  and 
emotional  than  the  typical  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
which  is  not  necessarily  classical.  His  preference  for  the  non-per- 
sonal and  objective  appears  in  his  suggestion,  in  "Hamlet  and 
his  Problems,"  that  the  poet  does  not  awaken  emotion  in  the 
reader  merely  by  singing  his  own  feelings;  that  he  awakens  it, 
rather,  by  supplying  an  "objective  correlative"— "a  set  of  objects, 
a  situation,  a  chain  of  events  which  shall  be  the  formula  of  that 
particular  emotion."  It  is  Eliot's  opinion,  too  (an  opinion  not 
wholly  justified  by  the  facts),  that  nineteenth-century  poetry  suf- 

*  Compare  with  this,  however,  Eliot's  other  statement,  "The  creation  of 
a  work  of  art,  we  will  say  the  creation  of  a  character  in  a  drama,  consists 
in  the  process  of  transfusion  of  the  personality,  or,  in  a  deeper  sense,  the 
life,  of  the  author  into  the  character." 
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fered  from  a  "dissociation  of  sensibility"  which  tended  to  split 
apart  the  functions  of  feeling  and  of  reflective  thought.  Above 
such  inchoate  art  Eliot  prefers  the  more  firmly  integrated  poetry 
of  Donne  and  Chapman,  which  achieves  "a  direct  sensuous  ap- 
prehension of  thought,  or  a  recreation  of  thought  into  feeling." 
He  prefers,  in  short,  the  art  of  the  Metaphysicals  (and  also  of  the 
French  Symbolists),  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much 
of  their  writing  is  special,  private,  and  eccentric  rather  than 
classically  disciplined,  central,  and  universal.  In  spite  of  his 
classicism,  therefore,  Eliot  has  had  the  effect  of  popularizing  poets 
and  poetry  that  can  be  called  classical  only  by  a  severe  wrenching 
of  the  term. 

Social  Criticism:  The  Search  for  Authority.  Although 
Eliot's  admirers  have  tended  to  seal  off  his  literary  criticism 
from  his  social,  the  two  were  never  really  separated  in  his  own 
thinking.  In  his  later  writings,  he  was  even  to  speak  of  the  arts 
as  "by-products"  of  society,  and  to  assert  that  "good  prose  can- 
not be  written  by  a  people  without  convictions."  But  much  of 
his  earlier  expression  is  itself  a  "by-product"  of  his  impression  of 
twentieth-century  society  as  formless,  dull,  and  spiritually  sterile. 
That  view  of  modern  collective  life  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
his  classical-Christian  concept  of  man  as  a  being  not  merely  natu- 
ral, but  super-natural.  Man's  appropriate  sphere  was  never  to 
Eliot  the  mere  routines  of  survival  or  of  acquisition,  but  experi- 
ence among  the  eternal  issues  of  good  and  evil.  The  proper  ends 
of  man's  collective  life  were,  for  all,  "virtue  and  well-being  in 
community,"  and,  for  some  few,  "beatitude." 

These  larger  possibilities  of  men  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  realized  in  the  experience  of  an  industrialized  populace.  In- 
stead, "the  tendency  of  unlimited  industrialism  is  to  create  bodies 
of  men  and  women— of  all  classes— detached  from  tradition,  alien- 
ated from  religion,  and  susceptible  to  mass  suggestion:  in  other 
words,  a  mob."  What  is  needed  in  this  amorphous  society  is  an 
authority  powerful  enough  to  restore  its  lost  cohesion  and 
creativeness;  and  to  Eliot  the  quest  for  that  authority  could  not 
end,  as  it  was  ending  with  Pound,  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
police  state.  Politically  he  was  willing— affected  no  doubt  by  the 
tradition  and  sentiment  attached  to  the  British  monarchy— to 
proclaim  himself  a  Royalist.  But  his  deepest  concern  was  for  a 
religious  rather  than  a  political  authority— a  religious  authority 
which  should  re-introduce  into  a  mechanistic,  inert  existence 
the  dynamic  leaven  of  Christianity.  Now  that  the  old  village- 
agrarian  community  was  vanishing,  its  place  might  be  supplied 
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by  the  community-creating  force  of  the  Church— in  England,  of 
the  Established  Church.  And  in  the  larger  community  of  the  na- 
tion the  leaven  of  Christianity  might  serve,  at  least  ideally,  to 
produce  an  influential  number  of  "consciously  and  thoughtfully 
practicing  Christians,"  whose  leaders  should  have  been  so  edu- 
cated as  to  "think  in  Christian  categories." 

Eliot's  Anglo-Catholicism  is  as  severely  doctrinal  as  it  is  au- 
thoritarian; his  views  are  as  Calvinistic  as  the  traditional  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  is  aware  always  of  the 
power  of  destructive  evil  in  unregenerate  man,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent need  for  divine  atonement  and  human  expiation.  Yet, 
aware  also  of  the  Biblical  paradox  that  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
save  it,  he  views  the  renunciations  demanded  by  Christianity  as 
merely  a  prelude  to  complete  living.  "In  the  end  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian who  can  have  the  more  varied,  refined,  and  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  life;  which  time  will  demonstrate."  Neither  for  the  in- 
dividual nor  for  society,  however,  is  his  Anglo-Catholicism  a  soft 
or  easy  doctrine;  it  is  simply,  in  Eliot's  view,  the  only  salvation 
from  the  death-in-life  of  the  social  Waste  Land.  "The  only  hope- 
ful course  for  a  society  which  would  thrive  and  continue  its 
creative  activity  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  is  to  become  Christian. 
That  prospect  involves,  at  the  least,  discipline,  inconvenience, 
and  discomfort;  but  here  as  hereafter  the  alternative  to  hell  is 
purgatory." 

The  Poetry  of  Devotion.  While  Eliot's  religious  interests 
were  still  evoking  his  most  controversial  prose,  they  became  the 
moving  force  of  a  poetry,  wholly  free  of  controversial  purpose, 
in  which  religious  idea  and  feeling  are  one  with  poetic  art. 
Ash  Wednesday  (1930)  resembles  in  poetic  method  The  Waste 
Land  of  eight  years  earlier.  But  the  themes  and  prevailing  emo- 
tions of  Eliot's  poetry  have  abandoned  their  earlier  role  of  dis- 
enchantment for  the  positive  role  of  devotion;  the  six  divisions 
of  the  poem  suggest  a  certain  broadly  typical  course  of  religious 
experience.  The  first  division  expresses  the  despair  which  to  Eliot 
is  the  inevitable  dead  end  of  the  merely  secular  life.  The  second, 
while  using  unsparingly  the  most  powerful  images  of  physical 
dismemberment,  suggests  the  paradoxical  joy  that  springs  from 
the  destruction  of  the  merely  secular  self;  the  third,  the  ascent  of 
the  regenerated  soul  away  from  the  foulness  of  overt  evil  and  past 
the  seductions  of  merely  voluptuous  beauty.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  have  in  common  an  imagery  expressive  of  the  beauty 
of  renewed  spiritual  health.  In  the  fourth,  the  images  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  Virgin  Mary,  wearing  "white  light,  folded;"  in  the 
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fifth,  of  her  divine  Son,  the  "Word  unheard;"  in  the  sixth,  of  the 
mingled  humility  and  onward-searching  of  the  vigorous  spirit  for 
whom,  symbolically,  "the  white  sails  still  fly  seaward."— One  may 
not,  to  be  sure,  lay  out  too  precisely  the  intellectual  pattern  of 
Ash  Wednesday;  one  may  only  say  that  some  such  course  of  expe- 
rience is  that  of  the  reader  who  realizes  with  the  imagination  its 
sequence  of  implication  and  imagery,  from  the  initial  lines,  with 
their  oppressive  lassitude,  to  the  close,  with  its  glimpses  of  such 
cool  and  magical  beauty  as  that  of 

The  place  of  solitude  where  three  dreams  cross 
Between  blue  rocks. 

Between  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  Four  Quartets  (1943)— com- 
posed of  "Burnt  Norton"  (1935),  "East  Coker"  (1940),  "The 
Dry  Salvages"  (1941),  and  "Little  Gidding"  (1942) — Eliot's  style 
underwent  significant  changes.  During  that  interim,  and  for  the 
dramatic  purposes  of  The  Rock  and  Murder  in  the  Cathedral, 
he  abandoned  much  of  the  difficult  Symbolist-Metaphysical  man- 
ner in  favor  of  an  expression  direct,  sententious,  even  hortatory; 
and  in  the  Four  Quartets  he  did  not  return  altogether  to  his 
earlier  method.  In  these  later  poems  the  intellectual  pattern  is 
more  precisely  indicated;  the  verse  turns  at  times  to  forthright 
declarative  statement,  and  its  musical  structure  is  more  elaborate 
and  sustained.  The  verse  recurrently  states  and  sings  the  poetic 
thought,  whether  more  narrowly  devotional  and  religious,  or 
more  broadly  philosophical.  Far  from  being  novel,  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  the  Quartets  are  among  the  most  anciently 
known,  as  they  are  among  the  most  suited  to  poetic  uses:  the 
sense  of  life  as  continuous  flow  and  change;  the  mystical  recon- 
ciliation of  the  diverse  Many  in  the  ultimate  One;  the  inevitable 
passing  away  of  all  things  into  the  cosmic  dark;  and,  by  no  means 
least,  the  deep,  the  perpetual  human  knowledge  of  suffering— 
for  here,  as  so  often  in  Eliot,  it  is  the  profound  subterranean 
springs  of  pain,  the  lachrymae  rerum,  that  nourish  the  fountain 
of  poetic  beauty.  Intermingled  with  the  movement  of  philosoph- 
ical idea  are  themes  more  specifically  Christian  and  devotional: 
the  virtue  of  simple  piety,  the  terrible  reality  of  evil,  renuncia- 
tion and  the  agony  of  atonement,  the  sternness  of  man's  choice 
between  the  flame  of  virulent  evil  and  the  baptismal  flame  of  the 
Holy  Spirit— 

We  only  live,  only  suspire, 
Consumed  by  either  fire  or  fire. 
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Whether  philosophical  or  religious,  the  ideas  of  the  Quartets 
appear  now  in  the  relaxed  mood  of  a  loose,  colloquial  blank 
verse,  now  in  more  serious  and  elevated  recitative,  now  in  lyrical 
passages  as  intricately  wrought  as  the  sestina  in  "The  Dry  Sal- 
vages." Throughout,  they  remain  one  with  the  rhythmical  de- 
velopment of  the  poetry.  They  are  broached  after  the  manner  of 
themes  in  a  sonata;  they  develop,  disappear  for  a  time,  recur  in 
another  mood,  intermingle  with  complementary  ideas,  sound 
again  and  again  in  recurrent  echoings.  Technically,  in  fine,  the 
Four  Quartets  are  among  the  most  delicately  and  elaborately 
wrought  poetry  in  the  language;  yet,  surprisingly,  one  remains 
less  aware  of  the  poet's  virtuosity  than  of  the  rich  and  muted 
music  of  passages  such  as  that  on 

the  unattended 
Moment,  the  moment  in  and  out  of  time, 
The  distraction  fit,  lost  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight, 
The  wild  thyme  unseen,  or  the  winter  lightning 
Or  the  waterfall,  or  music  heard  so  deeply 
That  it  is  not  heard  at  all,  but  you  are  the  music 
While  the  music  lasts. 


The  Poetic  Drama.  Few  authors  have  been  less  concerned 
than  Eliot  with  writing  for  the  commercial  stage;  in  the  drama, 
as  in  poety  and  criticism,  his  moving  interests  have  been  ethical, 
religious,  or  informally  philosophical.  The  drama  afforded  him 
an  additional  means  of  realizing  and  expressing  certain  values, 
sometimes  a  means  of  nakedly  direct  ethical  and  social  teaching. 
It  is  so,  for  example,  in  the  pageant-play  The  Rock  (1934),  with 
its  stern  instruction  in  social  responsibility  and  its  jeremiads 
against  secularism: 

O  weariness  of  men  who  turn  from  GOD 

To  the  grandeur  of  your  mind  and  the  glory  of  your  action. 

It  is  so,  likewise,  in  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  (1935),  a  dramatiz- 
ing of  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury  in  the 
year  1 170.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  is  in  substance  and  purpose 
a  medieval  miracle  play;  in  form  and  method,  a  morality  play, 
in  which  even  the  historical  characters  are  stylized  into  types  or 
abstractions.  The  dialogue  between  Becket  and  his  tempters  de- 
velops into  elaborate  dialectic  whose  closest  analogue  is  the 
formal  poetic  discussion  of  an  Everyman  or  a  Debate  of  the  Body 
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and  the  Soul.  The  choruses  spoken  by  the  women  of  Canter- 
bury—a device  borrowed  of  course  from  Greek  drama— blend 
with  the  dialectic  of  the  morality  play  an  element  quite  different, 
but  equally  stylized  and  formal. 

In  the  later  dramas,  The  Family  Reunion  (1939)  and  the  pop- 
ularly successful  The  Cocktail  Party  (1949),  the  ways  of  the 
contemporary  commercial  stage  are  much  more  closely  followed. 
The  speech  medium  of  both  plays  is  a  loose  blank  verse  not  too 
dissimilar  from  that  used  by  Maxwell  Anderson  in  Elizabeth  the 
Queen,  a  verse  low-keyed  and  prevailingly  colloquial  but  cap- 
able of  occasional  elevation.  Both  plays  are  almost  journalistic  in 
their  responsiveness  to  the  current  interest  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems; the  subject  in  both  is  the  struggle  of  human  beings  against 
the  disintegrating  psychic  strains  exerted  by  the  tensions  of 
modern  living.  And,  in  both,  the  portrayal  of  psychic  disorder  is 
colored  by  Calvinistic  concepts  of  the  continuing  and  terrible 
reality  of  evil  and  the  need  for  sacrificial  expiation.  In  The  Fam- 
ily Reunion,  Harry,  Lord  Monchensey  is  drawn  to  the  border- 
line of  insanity— or  across  it— not  by  the  strain  of  an  uncongenial 
marriage  so  much  as  by  a  sense  of  some  undefined,  unexpiated 
evil  enveloping  him  and  his  family.  A  lesser  Hamlet,  or  Oedipus, 
he  deals  as  he  can  with  that  intangible  malignance;  and  he  finds 
peace  when  at  last  he  can  see  that  evil  clearly  and  accept  his  own 
expiatory  role,  to  be  acted  out  ''Somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
despair." 

Effects  and  Responses.  "The  influence  of  Mr.  Eliot  .  .  .  ," 
according  to  M.  C.  Bradbrook,  "must  surely  be  noted  rather  in 
the  history  of  taste  than  in  the  history  of  ideas"— an  observation 
equally  pertinent  to  Eliot's  impact  on  recent  criticism  and  on 
recent  poetry.  By  the  latter  nineteen-thirties  the  entire  body  and 
direction  of  critical  effort  in  English  were  being  affected  by 
Eliot's  preferences  and  methods.  For  other  critics  came  rapidly  to 
share  his  taste  for  "Metaphysical"  poetry— for  compression,  wit, 
irony,  paradox,  and  metaphor— and  their  critical  dicta  tended  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  poetry  and  to  discourage  other  kinds.  In 
method,  contemporary  fashion  veered  sharply  toward  the  in- 
tensive scrutiny  of  the  art-object— a  poem,  usually— and  the  ex- 
plication of  the  poetic  qualities  of  its  text,  with  the  result  that 
other  critical  approaches,  such  as  the  historical,  were  proportion- 
ately neglected.  The  movement  called  the  New  Criticism  would 
conceivably  have  flourished,  to  be  sure,  had  Eliot  never  existed. 
But  actually,  with  Eliot's  example  before  them,  the  New  Critics 
worked  largely  from  his  premises  and  under  the  shelter  of  his 
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increasing  prestige,  though  the  responsibility  for  their  occasional 
preciosity  and  escapism  rests  elsewhere  than  with  him. 

In  poetry,  Eliot's  style,  and  especially  his  way  in  the  handling 
of  imagery,  furnished  the  point  of  departure  for  most  of  the 
young  poets  who  were  flourishing  at  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
In  truly  astonishing  degree,  the  prevailing  assumptions  about 
poetry  had  come,  by  1950,  to  be  Eliot's  assumptions:  that  serious- 
ly artistic  poetry  should  avoid  sentimentality  and  be  chary  of  a 
too  logical  sequence  of  thought,  that  it  should  often  suggest  more 
than  one  level  of  meaning,  that  it  should  possess  something  of  the 
challenge  of  the  puzzle,  that,  in  fine,  good  poetry  should  be 
"difficult."  These  and  other  poetic  conventions  established  by 
Eliot  did  not  become,  like  his  critical  method,  the  property  of  a 
special  group,  but  were  the  starting-point  of  writers  as  different 
from  one  another  as  Karl  Shapiro,  Randall  Jarrell,  and  Peter 
Viereck. 

Now  in  both  poetry  and  criticism  these  responses  to  Eliot  are 
manifestations  of  "taste."  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  Eliot's 
generation  that  his  sturdy  coming-to-grips  with  certain  basic  hu- 
man problems  should  meanwhile  have  been  overlooked  or  dep- 
recated. The  most  articulate  comments  on  Eliot's  philosophy 
were,  at  the  mid-century,  adverse  ones  such  as  those  of  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  who  was  antagonized  by  Eliot's  turning-away 
from  vital  American  and  democratic  traditions.  In  general,  opin- 
ion on  Eliot  had  still  to  deal  adequately  with  such  significant 
matters  as  his  resurgence  against  the  powerful  current  of  natural- 
ism, his  perception  and  judgment  of  the  state  of  mankind  in  a 
mechanized  world,  his  insistence  on  society's  need  of  invigorat- 
ing authority  and  discipline,  and,  above  all,  his  view,  profound 
and  anciently  rooted,  of  the  nature  and  religious  needs  of  man. 
Attitudes  and  ideas  such  as  these,  which  have  been  only  scantly 
noted  by  many  of  Eliot's  followers,  make  up  actually  the  very 
core  of  his  creative  personality.  As  the  unifying  source  and  matrix 
of  his  varied  achievement  in  poetry,  criticism,  and  drama,  they 
demand  of  Eliot's  interpreters  the  serious  and  systematic  re- 
gard shown  them  by  Eliot  himself. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Variety  and  Eclecticism— Poetry 


Many  Voices.  During  the  nineteen-twenties  the  later  poetic 
preeminence  of  Eliot  could  not  have  been  assuredly  predicted, 
for  his  talent,  however  distinguished,  appeared  then  only  as  one 
among  many.  The  renaissance  begun  during  the  years  of  the 
New  Poetry,  still  flourishing,  still  expanding,  produced  verse  of 
astonishing  variety,  from  the  broadly  epic  to  the  intensely  lyrical, 
from  the  heatedly  didactic  to  the  objectively  Imagist,  from  the 
conventionally  metrical  to  the  incredibly  eccentric.  Readers  of 
the  mid-century  and  after,  paging  through  that  rich  creative 
repertoire,  may  well  be  confused  by  its  very  abundance,  for  their 
choices  lie  among  poets  as  different  from  one  another  as  E.  E. 
Cummings,  with  his  fresh  lyricism  and  astonishing  typography; 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  with  the  firmly  handled  irony  of  his  Chills 
and  Fever  (1924);  Marianne  Moore,  with  her  all  but  mathe- 
matically proportioned  rhythms  and  her  precise  Observations 
( 1 924);  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  with  his  diorama  of  the  Civil  War 
in  John  Brown's  Body  (1928);  Hart  Crane,  with  the  intense 
Americanism  and  the  strange  alogical  sequences  of  The  Bridge 
(1930);  and  Allen  Tate,  with  the  fine  sense  of  structure  and  tone 
employed  in  such  poems  as  the  "Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead" 
(1928).  The  poetry  which  came  to  flower  during  the  interwar 
decades  is  equally  remarkable  for  abundance  and  for  eclecticism. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (1892-1950).  In  the  melodious  lyrics 
of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  that  poetry  affords  the  reader  an 
escape  into  a  largely  subjective  world,  where  the  senses  and  the 
emotions  alone  are  vital.  For  it  was  Miss  Millay's  distinction  to 
sing  anew,  in  the  midst  of  the  cataclysm  of  world  war  and  the 
march  of  invention,  the  most  ancient  and  poetically  moving  of 
human  feelings— the  love  of  beauty,  the  rapture  of  love,  joy  in 
living,  and  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  death.  To  these  ancient 
themes  she  brought  a  new,  individual  tone  of  gay,  breathless 
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ecstasy,  and  she  expressed  them  in  rhythms  equally  novel  and 
lovely.  Never  obtrusively  modern,  she  was  nevertheless  sufficient- 
ly a  daughter  of  her  times  to  share  their  rebellious  attitude  to- 
ward "Puritanism."  Instead  of  moral  conformity,  she  celebrated 
revolt;  instead  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  the  dearness  of  earth.  She 
thought  spontaneous  gladness  more  interesting  than  repentance, 
and  faithlessness  than  fidelity. 

The  usual  theme  of  Miss  Millay's  poetry,  whatever  its  specific 
subject,  is  the  love  of  life.  If  she  treats  of  nature,  she  attempts  no 
minute  observation,  no  philosophical  insight;  she  renders,  in- 
stead, a  frank  delight  in  nature's  color,  melody,  and  variety.  At 
times  this  delight  mounts  to  rapture;  the  poem  "God's  World" 
has  the  ring  of  sheer  lyric  ecstasy.  Or,  if  she  treats  of  love,  as  in 
Fatal  Interview  (1931),  she  conveys  a  connoisseur's  enjoyment  of 
all  its  hues  and  shades  of  feeling,  of  its  sufferings  no  less  than  of 
its  delights.  And  in  many  of  her  poems  the  love  of  life  is  not  only 
theme  but  subject.  In  "Renascence,"  her  first  important  work, 
she  relates  how,  in  a  vision,  she  is  crushed  into  the  grave  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  world's  overwhelming  weight  of  misery,  but 
how  the  memory  of  the  loveliness  of  spring  draws  her  forth  again, 
to  an  ecstatic  yet  reverent  joy  in  the  beauty  of  living.  But  in  Miss 
Millay's  verses,  as  in  others  on  the  "carpe  diem"  theme,  the  joy 
of  life  is  never  long  free  from  the  shadow  of  approaching  death. 
And  if  in  the  face  of  that  final  certainty  there  may  be  neither 
comfort  nor  lasting  escape,  there  may  be  at  least  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  spirit  derived  from  the  spectacle  of  all  living  beings, 
however  intelligent  and  stately  and  beautiful,  marching  unhesi- 
tantly  toward  destruction.  A  noticeably  large  proportion  of  Miss 
Millay's  lyrics  are  therefore  elegies— either  personal,  like  the 
whimsically  tender  "Memorial  to  D.  C,"  or  impersonal,  like  the 
defiant  "Dirge  without  Music."  In  such  poems  as  these,  as  in  the 
seventeenth-century  English  lyric,  the  sense  of  loveliness  blends 
with  the  sense  of  transience;  the  tone  of  light-hearted  gaiety 
chimes  with  the  deeper  tone  of  haunting  melancholy. 

When  Miss  Millay  ventured  outside  of  her  unique  lyrical 
world,  she  commonly  lost  in  sureness  and  felicity.  Her  imagina- 
tion is  only  dubiously  at  home  in  the  political  disquisitions  of 
Conversation  at  Midnight  (1937);  and  while  she  is  moved  by  a 
generous  indignation  in  the  antifascist  The  Murder  of  Lidice 
(1942),  she  succeeds  there  in  expressing  a  personal  as  distinct 
from  a  poetic  conviction.  But  within  her  own  congenial  imagina- 
tive world  she  created  work  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 
If  she  dealt  there  with  few  themes,  she  dealt  with  those  that  are 
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the  most  intensely  poetic,  and  she  blended  with  them  the  most 
poetic  of  the  emotions— gaiety,  wonder,  rapture,  wistful  regret, 
and  the  manifold  hues  of  feeling  associated  with  love.  Her 
imagery,  too,  calls  forth  the  most  essentially  poetic  associations. 
Her  magic  is  compounded  of  such  stuffs  as  sunlight,  wind,  rain, 
mist,  hills,  lakes,  roses,  the  sea  sands,  and  the  tides— with  an 
occasional  touch  of  more  exotic  beauties.  And  her  style  has  the 
richness  of  locution,  the  fullness  of  harmony,  and  the  flowing 
sweetness  of  the  Elizabethan  lyricists.  Surely  the  gift  of  melodious 
song  was  not  lost  in  twentieth-century  America,  when  one  of  our 
poets  could  create  such  full-voiced  harmonies  as  those  of  the  lines, 

Beautiful  now  upon  the  ear  unshut  by  slumber 
The  rich  and  varied  voices  of  the  waking  day! — 

Robinson  Jeffers  (1887—).  To  turn  from  Miss  Millay  to 
Robinson  Jeffers  is  to  enter  a  far  more  spacious  imaginative 
world,  though  one  in  which  the  stream  of  poetry  runs  less  clear 
and  undiluted.  One  may  not  say  with  certainty  what  personal 
drives,  or  even  compulsions,  have  helped  generate  the  cyclonic 
energy  of  Jeffers's  poetry;  but,  philosophically,  its  dynamism  is 
supplied  by  Jeffers's  acceptance  of  the  naturalistic  picture  of 
man's  place  in  the  cosmos,  and  by  his  feeling  his  way  to  the  utmost 
logical— or  illogical— consequences  of  that  view  of  man  and  na- 
ture. In  poetic  method,  Jeffers  came  after  some  trial  and  error 
upon  a  long-lined,  sonorous  chant,  intoned  in  a  manner  vaguely 
suggestive  of  Whitman;  but,  unlike  Whitman,  he  commonly 
employed  those  loose,  sprawling  cadences  in  narratives  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  violence.  Such  a  narrative  is  his  first  really 
characteristic  work,  Tamar  (1924),  a  melodrama  of  incest,  vio- 
lence and  supernatural  horror  played  out  amid  the  impressive 
mountain  scenery  of  the  California  coast  near  Monterey.  Tamar 
Cauldwell,  passionate,  voluptuous,  and  unaware  of  moral  law, 
seduces  her  brother,  Lee.  Having  conceived,  she  takes  another 
lover,  Will  Andrews,  whom  she  intends  to  marry,  but  for  whom 
she  comes,  unexpectedly,  to  feel  an  insuperable  loathing.  Having 
learned  that  the  sin  of  incest  is  her  family  heritage,  and  having 
vainly  gone  to  the  spirits  for  aid,  she  is  driven  mad  by  the  taunts 
of  the  ghost  of  Helen,  her  father's  sister  and  paramour.  Fas- 
cinated by  her  own  power  over  her  lovers,  she  cunningly  sets 
them  upon  one  another,  and  they  perish,  struggling,  as  the 
house,  fired  by  the  idiot  Jinny,  is  consumed  in  flames. 

Style,  substance,  and  idea  remain  remarkably  consistent  in 
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such  ensuing  volumes  of  Jeffers  as  Apology  for  Bad  Dreams 
(1930),  Be  Angry  at  The  Sun  (1941)  and  Medea  (1946).  That 
violence,  however,  is  by  no  means  his  sole  theme  is  shown  by 
The  Loving  Shepherdess  (1929),  an  apologue  illustrating,  ap- 
parently, the  absurdity  of  Christian  kindness  and  nonresistance. 
Clare  Walker,  a  gentlehearted  ranch  girl,  having  seen  her  home 
broken  up  and  her  father's  flock  scattered,  sets  out  along  the 
Pacific  coast  with  her  few  remaining  sheep,  finding  them  pasture 
as  she  wanders  aimlessly  northward.  Knowing  that  she  can  live 
only  a  few  months,  she  feels  and  practices  a  universal  kindness 
which  does  not  always  awaken  kindness  in  return.  After  being 
gently  cared  for  by  the  visionary,  Onorio  Vasquez,  she  drifts  on 
to  her  death,  pathetic,  but  never  genuinely  tragic,  in  her  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  harsh,  uncompassionate  energies  of  the 
world. 

A  primary  object  of  Jeffers's  narratives  is  the  intense  emo- 
tion they  call  forth.  "Poetical  speech,"  he  holds,  "has  little  value 
and  no  likelihood  unless  it  is  born  of  passionate  feeling;"  and 
therefore  the  themes  most  congenial  to  poetry  are  melodramatic, 
emotion-waking  struggles  like  those  of  the  Oedipus  Rex,  Ham- 
let, and  Lear.  Yet  his  handling  of  melodrama  is  neither  Sopho- 
clean  nor  Shakespearean;  instead,  it  is  more  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  post-Elizabethan  dramatists  and  O'Neill.  Morbid  ex- 
citement, the  search  for  the  frisson  nouveau,  too  often  predomi- 
nates over  broad  humane  and  social  interests;  elevation  is  too 
often  sacrificed  for  intensity. 

Elevation,  however,  is  by  no  means  lacking;  for  Jeffers  often 
recognizes  in  his  poetic  practice  that,  while  melodrama  may  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  fine  poetry,  it  must  be  built  upon  by  some- 
thing beyond  itself  before  becoming  truly  poetic.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  many  commonplace  passages,  Jeffers  again  and  again 
provides  that  "something  beyond,"  as  in  the  lines  telling  how 
the  shepherdess  Clare,  upon  the  hilltop,  amid  the  blasts 

went  northward  barefoot  in  the  gray  rain, 
Abstractedly,  like  a  sleepwalker  on  the  ridge 
Of  his  inner  necessity,  or  like 
Some  random  immortal  wish  of  the  solitary  hills. 

The  imaginative  lift  of  these  and  other  lines  of  Jeffers  is  owing 
in  part  to  his  response  to  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  California 
coastal  region.  His  dramas  of  the  emotions  are  played  out  under 
the  open  sky,  against  sheer  cliffs  of  world-old  granite,  beneath 
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huge  redwoods,  beside  turbulent  cool  mountain  streams,  in 
mountain  clefts  filled  with  wildflowers,  and  on  the  surf-beaten 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  Often  winds  and  rainstorms,  beating  up  from 
the  thousand-mile  planet-curve  of  the  ocean,  surge  across  his 
highlands  and  about  his  lonely  ranch  houses,  suggesting  the  im- 
mense, terrible  energies  of  the  world;  at  other  times,  his  quiet 
night  scenes  reveal  only  the  drenching  moonlight  or  the  remote 
stars.  Only  in  their  union  with  such  a  setting,  one  feels,  could  the 
destructive  passions  of  Jeffers's  characters  be  made  fully  poetic. 
The  setting  of  his  poems,  therefore,  is  never  merely  decorative; 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  poetic  plan. 

Jeffers's  poems  rise  above  melodrama,  then,  and  gain  a  genu- 
inely poetic  elevation,  by  virtue  of  the  imaginative  gifts  of  their 
author  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  California  setting.  They 
further  transcend  the  melodramatic  level  in  their  peculiarly 
imaginative  version  of  scientific  materialism.  For  Jeffers  is  aware 
always  of  the  scientific  revelation  of  immense  reaches  of  cosmic 
space  and  time— from  one  outermost  nebula  of  the  firmament  to 
another,  from  the  unimaginable  beginning  of  things  to  their 
equally  unimaginable  close.  He  is  aware  also,  of  the  play  of 
tremendous  natural  energies,  like  those  of  the  Pacific  gale  in 
April,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  frail  powers  of  mankind  are  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pawn.  In  comparison  with  the  vast  nonhuman 
universe,  man  appears  of  only  trivial  importance;  his  inevitable 
fate,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race,  is  extinction.  Yet  in  his 
ephemeral  life  he  is  not  without  the  reward  of  that  ecstasy  with 
which  his  inner  flame  of  consciousness  may  respond  to  the  sweep- 
ing passions,  the  tempestuous  energies,  and  the  "intense  and 
terrible  beauty"  of  existence. 

Merely  to  state  the  premises  of  Jeffers's  philosophy  is  to  sug- 
gest, alongside  the  grandeur  of  his  thought,  its  limitations,  and, 
consequently,  the  limitations  of  his  art.  His  ideas,  poetic  though 
they  are,  have  little  bearing  on  the  thing  most  vital  to  mankind— 
the  conduct  of  life  in  its  immediate  social,  not  its  cosmical,  envi- 
ronment; and  such  bearing  as  they  do  possess  points  only  toward 
the  passive  decadence  of  submission  to  an  all-powerful  nature. 
Yet  in  his  neglect  of  the  peculiarly  and  centrally  human,  Jeffers  is 
at  least  consistent.  His  reiterated  message  is  that  human  thought 
should  cease  to  feed  itself  chiefly  on  human  nature;  that  it  should, 
instead,  turn  itself  outward  from  man  and  become  reconciled  to 
the  nonhuman  universe.  The  sin  of  incest,  which  he  so  frequent- 
ly portrays,  is  with  him  a  symbol  of  man's  racial  introversion. 
The  need  to  avoid  such  introversion  is  suggested  in  many  pas- 
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sages  and  is  made  explicit  in  The  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy  (1925), 
a  rehandling  of  the  Electra-Orestes  story.  Here  Orestes,  after 
taking  vengeance  on  his  mother,  escapes  madness  neither  by  com- 
bating the  Furies  nor  by  accepting  the  guilty  love  of  his  sister, 
but  by  falling  in  love  outward  with  the  nonhuman  world  of  the 
ancient  peaks,  the  ocean,  the  stars,  and  the  slow  march  of  geo- 
logical time. 

Archibald  MacLeish  (1892—).  In  the  work  of  Archibald 
MacLeish,  as  in  that  of  Jeffers,  a  main  motivating  force  has  been 
the  poet's  awareness  of  a  vast  impersonal  cosmos  indifferent  or 
even  hostile  to  the  uniqueness  of  man;  but  MacLeish,  unlike 
Jeffers,  has  never  accepted  that  cosmical  picture  as  a  philosophical 
finality.  The  immediate  human  environment  absorbed,  indeed, 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  MacLeish's  creative  interest.  Of  Mid- 
western birth  and  rearing,  educated  at  Yale  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  MacLeish  developed  into  a  blend  of  the  artist  and 
the  man  of  affairs,  of  the  poet  and  the  public  figure.  After  suc- 
cessfully practicing  law  for  a  time,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
France  in  1923,  in  keeping  with  a  decision  to  give  all  of  his 
energies  to  study,  travel,  and  writing.  His  poems  of  the  middle 
and  latter  twenties  reveal  how  fully  he  was  learning,  during  these 
years,  the  lessons  of  his  masters  Pound  and  Eliot,  and  also  of  their 
masters,  the  French  Symbolists  and  Sir  James  Frazer  of  The 
Golden  Bough.  But  MacLeish's  lines  contain  echoes  also  from 
more  ancient  sources,  such  as  the  primitive  accentual  and  al- 
literative verse  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  he  learned  to  blend  with 
all  these  acquisitions  his  own  way  of  imagining  and  his  own  ex- 
periments in  prosody.  It  is  accordingly  a  complex  and  modern 
style,  maturely  and  skillfully  handled,  which  is  the  medium  of 
The  Pot  of  Earth  ( 1 925),  with  its  strange  adaptation  of  the  Adonis 
story,  its  strange  blend  of  nature  imagery  and  romantic  feeling, 
and  its  strangely  moving  expression  of  the  desire  for  death. 

In  much  the  same  style  are  expressed  the  larger,  more  philo- 
sophical themes  of  The  Hamlet  of  A.  MacLeish  (1928)  and 
Einstein  (1929),  poems  expressive  at  once  of  the  spiritual  grop- 
ing of  the  "Lost  Generation"  and  of  the  science-minded  pessi- 
mism of  the  era  of  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  The  Modern  Temper 
(1929).  In  the  Hamlet,  the  mind  of  the  poet  reaches  out  with 
agonized  intensity  after  some  reality  beyond  that  of  the  senses 
and  of  science,  only  to  come  at  last  upon  nothing,  nothing 
tangible  at  all.  The  Ghost  invoked  by  the  modern  Hamlet  as- 
sumes no  questionable  shape  and  speaks  no  word;  the  searching 
human  soul  can  only  "look  and  there  is  no  one  there."  In  Ein- 
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stein  the  poet  strives  to  sense  the  reality  of  the  universe  as  il- 
lumined by  the  theory  of  relativity,  only  to  discover,  in  his 
imagining  of  the  farthest  nebula  or  the  most  elusive  time-di- 
mension, merely  the  mirror  of  his  own  mind: 

But  still  the  dark  denies  him.  Still  withstands 
The  dust  his  penetration  and  flings  back 
Himself  to  answer  him. 

To  the  poet's  imperious  impulse  to  bridge  this  unbridgeable 
dichotomy  between  man  and  the  universe  is  owing  much  of  the 
peculiar  note  of  overstrain,  of  painful  tension,  that  sounds 
throughout  Einstein,  and,  indeed,  throughout  much  of  Mac- 
Leish's  other  poetry. 

To  a  poet  so  concerned  with  Man,  it  was  natural  enough  to 
turn,  after  Einstein,  to  the  pioneering  and  the  bold  social  experi- 
mentation of  mankind  in  the  New  World.  The  day  of  the  Lost 
Generation,  with  whose  confusions  MacLeish  had  felt  such  ready 
sympathy,  was  in  any  case  passing.  The  high-spirited  young 
emigres  of  the  early  twenties  were  returning  from  abroad  in 
search  of  a  new  identification  with  America,  and  the  onset  of 
the  Great  Depression  was  stimulating  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
social  themes.  MacLeish's  increasing  concern  with  Man  and  with 
the  New  World  found  colorful  expression  in  Conquistador 
(1932),  an  epic  of  Cortez'  conquest  of  Mexico.  Technically, 
Conquistador  is  almost  too  self-consciously  expert,  with  its  cur- 
ious blending  of  the  manner  of  Beowulf  and  that  of  Pound's 
Cantos,  and  its  equally  curious  adaptations  of  terza  rima  and 
assonance.  Yet,  notwithstanding  MacLeish's  skill  in  versification, 
the  epic  action  rarely  flows  clear  and  swift  and  significant;  for  it 
reaches  the  reader  only  through  the  dreamlike  recollections  of 
the  aging  warrior  Bernal  Diaz,  and  from  that  cloudy  medium  the 
story  emerges  blurred,  vaguely  melancholy,  and  often  all  but 
meaningless,  with  only  its  vivid  sensuousness  intact. 

In  the  lively  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  City  (1933),  the 
poet's  talents  are  more  happily  focused.  Suggested  by  the  con- 
troversies over  the  murals  in  Rockefeller  Center,  the  Frescoes 
ridicules  with  amusing  impartiality  the  capitalistic  exploiter  and 
the  embattled  literary  Communist,  and  suggests,  in  preference 
to  both,  the  energies  of  the  mass  of  the  American  folk  and  the 
vast  sweep  and  shaping  power  of  the  American  land.  Throughout 
this  and  later  poems,  MacLeish's  social  philosophy  took  shape 
as  a  vague  and  somewhat  fluid  liberalism;  his  social  position  re- 
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mained  consistently  a  bit  left  of  Center.  Significantly,  with  him 
as  with  Eliot,  the  growth  of  social  awareness  was  accompanied  by 
a  simplification  in  style;  the  semi-Metaphysical  complexities  of 
Einstein  gave  way  to  a  rhetoric  of  declaration  and  declamation- 
such  a  rhetoric  as  that,  for  instance,  in  the  vigorous  hortatory 
lines  of  America  Was  Promises  (1939). 

Meanwhile,  assignments  on  the  staffs  of  Time  and  Fortune 
added  to  MacLeish's  personal  influence  and  brought  him  into 
closer  touch  with  public  affairs;  and  with  his  adoption  in  the 
mid-thirties  of  an  outspoken  antifascist  policy— a  policy  on  which 
liberal,  Communist,  and  capitalist  could  then  combine  in  ex- 
pedient and  happy  collaboration— he  became  for  a  time  the  prin- 
cipal liberal  spokesman  among  American  poets.  It  is  in  this  role 
that  he  appeared  in  The  Fall  of  the  City  (1937),  a  verse  radio 
play  which  was  meant,  apparently,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  dic- 
tator-worship, but  whose  actual  effect  is  to  show  the  empty- 
headedness  of  the  people— a  blurring  of  focus  not  uncommon  in 
MacLeish's  social  expressions.  He  achieved  a  better  focus  and  a 
clearer  persuasion,  however,  in  the  essay,  "The  Irresponsibles" 
(1940),  on  the  obligation  of  the  writer  to  resist  outspokenly  the 
Fascist  threat  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  Patriotic 
and  liberal  utterances  such  as  these  brought  MacLeish,  present- 
ly, generous  recognition  from  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt— an  appointment  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  and,  dur- 
ing wartime,  successive  tasks  with  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures, 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  and  the  Public  Relations  division 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

By  the  close  of  World  War  II  MacLeish  had  maintained  for 
two  decades  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  changes  in  the  currents 
of  literary  interest.  With  chameleon-like  adaptability,  he  had 
taken  on  the  coloring  of  the  vaguely  "lost"  attitudes  of  the  nine- 
teen-twenties,  the  resurgent  nativism  and  the  social  awareness 
of  the  early  thirties,  and  the  antifascist  attitudes  in  whose  service 
he  had  become  a  nationally  known  public  figure.  Yet  of  his  very 
considerable  quantity  of  political  and  social  verse  not  a  great  deal 
is  memorable  as  poetry,  repeatedly  violating,  as  it  does,  Mac- 
Leish's own  pronouncement  that 

A  poem  should  not  mean 
But  be. 

In  his  topical  verse,  it  is  commonly  the  topic  that  lends  interest 
to  the  poetry,  not  the  poetry  to  the  topic. 
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The  best  of  MacLeish's  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  some  half- 
dozen  brief  lyrics  and  in  brief  lyrical  passages  dispersed  through 
his  longer  poems.  These  lyrics  have  in  common  a  unique  and  ex- 
quisite tunefulness,  a  density  of  texture  suggestive  of  Eliot,  and  a 
clearness  of  perception  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  over-strained. 
Such  a  union  of  perception,  imaginative  concentration,  and  sen- 
sitively controlled  rhythm  occurs  in  "Ars  Poetica,"  "  'Not 
Marble  Nor  the  Gilded  Monuments,'  "  "You,  Andrew  Marvell," 
"Immortal  Autumn,"  "Where  the  Hayfields  Were,"  and  "The 
Rock  in  the  Sea."  It  is  this  lyrical  gift,  too,  that  serves  MacLeish 
best  in  the  more  ambitiously  philosophical  Actfive  (1948),  in 
which  he  returns  to  his  former  subject  of  the  cleavage  between 
the  material  universe  and  the  peculiarly  human  values  of  man- 
kind. Unlike  Eliot,  he  has  found  for  the  embodiment  of  those 
values  no  satisfying  form,  no  moving,  faith-creating  symbol 
which  can  evoke  living  belief  from  an  age  whose  "metaphor"  has 
died.  Striving,  apparently,  to  fulfill  his  own  counsel  to  poets  in 
"Hypocrite  Auteur"— "Invent  the  Age!  Invent  the  Metaphor!" 
—he  can  only  assert,  stoically,  man's  need  to  achieve  moral  re- 
sponsibility, courage,  and  greatness.  In  the  face  of  whatever  cos- 
mic indifference,  it  is  still  mankind's  true  fulfillment  to  be, 
uniquely  and  separately,  itself: — 

Minute  upon  an  immense  plain 
The  mortal  flesh  and  mortal  bone 
Are  left  among  the  stones  to  play 
The  man  beneath  the  moon  alone: — 
And  know  the  part  they  have  to  bear 
And  know  the  void  vast  night  above 
And  know  the  night  below  and  dare 
Endure  and  love. 

Wallace  Stevens  (1879—).  MacLeish's  concept  of  a  human 
race  cosmically  alone,  a  race  compelled  to  create  its  values  solely 
out  of  itself,  is  not  too  remote  from  the  view  of  man  implied  in 
the  later  poems  of  Wallace  Stevens;  but  to  that  austere  and  lim- 
ited humanism  Stevens  has  come  by  a  quite  different  route.  In 
the  poems  of  his  first  volume,  Harmonium  (1923),  he  appears  as 
the  refined  hedonist,  the  connoisseur  of  delicate  pleasures  of  the 
senses  and  the  emotions.  An  epicure  of  surprising  metaphors,  of 
unusual  combinations  of  sound,  and  of  brilliantly  colored 
imagery,  he  conceives  of  verse  as  "confected"  and  speaks  of  "the 
essential  gaudiness  of  poetry."  In  the  one  poem,  "Sea  Surface 
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Full  of  Clouds,"  he  assembles,  among  many  others,  such  images 
as  "rosy  chocolate,"  "gilt  umbrellas,"  "paradisal  green,"  "bril- 
liant iris,"  "glistening  blue,"  "rainy  hyacinth,"  "darkened  ocean- 
blooms,"  and  the  "cloudy-conjuring  sea."  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Stevens  sees  in  images  suggestive  of  motion,  in  fluid  images  that 
shade  into  one  another,  in  shifting,  tentative  images  that,  on  the 
apparent  edge  of  fixity,  break  apart  and  reform  into  new,  still 
fluid,  and  strangely  beautiful  combinations.  His  rhythms,  ap- 
propriate to  this  delicate  impressionism,  are  light,  tentative,  ex- 
ploratory, and  often  exquisitely  musical.  Imagery  and  rhythm 
crystallize  at  times,  almost  as  if  by  happy  accident,  into  a  poem  of 
rare  and  distinguished  beauty.  Such  a  poem  is  "Peter  Quince  at 
the  Clavier,"  which,  suggested  by  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  fixes  in  lucent  image  and  exquisite  modulation  the 
'music"  of  Susanna's  beauty;  for,  as  the  poet  reflects, 

The  body  dies;  the  body's  beauty  lives. 
So  evenings  die,  in  their  green  going, 
A  wave,  interminably  flowing. 

The  stylist  of  Harmonium  is  suggestive  of  the  French  Sym- 
bolists in  his  imagism  and  his  indifference  to  logical  transitions, 
of  the  Metaphysicals  in  his  search  for  fresh  metaphors  and  his 
juxtaposing  of  apparently  conflicting  details.  But  above  and  be- 
yond these  literary  affinities,  his  is  a  highly  personal  fondness  for 
the  concoction  of  difficult  word-patterns,  for  startling  sound-ar- 
rangements, and  for  the  pushing  of  these  and  other  devices  close 
to  their  farthest  conceivable  extreme.  In  such  unlikely  combina- 
tions as  "The  Worms  at  Heaven's  Gate"  or  "Pulse  pizzicati  of 
hosanna,"  the  imaginative  tension  required  by  the  metaphor  is 
so  excessive  that  one  is  aware  of  the  tension  primarily;  the  effect 
is  not  one  of  poetic  illumination  but  merely  of  overstrain.  Like- 
wise, the  astonishing  syllabic  gymnastics  of  Stevens,  to  which  the 
sense  is  often  sacrificed,  go  past  the  appropriate  or  euphonious 
into  the  merely  raucous,  as  when  he  bids  "the  roller  of  big 
cigars"  whip  "In  kitchen  cups  concupiscent  curds."  And,  corre- 
spondingly, Stevens'  titles  often  miss  the  mark  of  genuine  wit 
and  go  off  on  such  tangents  of  Puckish  ingenuity  as  "The  Paltry 
Nude  Starts  on  a  Spring  Voyage,"  or  "The  Comedian  as  the  Let- 
ter C,"  or  "Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Blackbird,"  or  "Le 
Monocle  de  Mon  Oncle." 

In  later  volumes,  from  Ideas  of  Order  (1935)  through  Auroras 
of  Autumn  (1950)  the  poems  of  Stevens  are  composed  relatively 
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less  of  imagery  and  emotion,  and  relatively  more  of  ideas;  but 
the  aesthetic  of  these  later  poems  is  no  less  exacting  than  that 
of  the  earlier.  The  genuineness  of  Stevens'  interest  in  ideas  does 
not  prevent  his  holding  those  ideas  firmly  in  place  as  supporting 
parts  of  his  artistic  structure.  Philosophically,  he  has  been  con- 
cerned, persistently  and  under  many  guises,  with  a  single  prob- 
lem—the conflict  between  the  sense  of  reality  and  the  imagina- 
tion, or,  in  his  own  figure,  the  warfare  of  the  mind  and  the  sky. 
His  later  poetry,  like  his  earlier,  is  delicate,  tentative,  curiously 
fluid,  sensitively  rhythmical,  and  difficult— one  feels,  needlessly 
difficult.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  poems,  Stevens  does  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  verbal  gymnastry;  he  can  write,  with 
apparent  seriousness,  of 

the  savage  weapon 
Against  enemies,  against  the  prester 
Presto,  whose  whispers  prickle  the  spirit. 

Repeatedly,  too,  his  language  ties  itself  into  such  elaborate 
knots  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  until  it  is  "explicated"  by 
some  critic  familiar  with  the  poet's  special  attitudes  and  private 
symbols.  Nevertheless,  from  this  fastidiously  obscure  poetry— 
from  the  title  poem  of  The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar  (1937), 
from  "Aesthetique  du  Mai"  (1947),  and  from  "Notes  toward  a 
Supreme  Fiction"  (1947)— there  does  emerge  gradually  Stevens' 
sense  of  a  dual  need  of  mankind:  on  the  one  hand,  a  need  for  a 
clear  and  steady  awareness  of  the  human  reality,  including  the 
reality  of  evil;  and,  on  the  other,  a  need,  equally  urgent,  for 
some  effort  of  the  human  imagination  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  decline  of  established  religious  faiths  and  to  create  for  man- 
kind a  satisfying  object  of  belief,  a  "Supreme  Fiction." 

Poetry 
Exceeding  music  must  take  the  place 
Of  empty  heaven  and  its  hymns. 

The  poems  of  Wallace  Stevens  have  remained  the  possession, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  of  a  severely  limited  minority 
audience.  Much  of  the  critical  appreciation  of  them  has  been  ar- 
rived at  in  the  special  and  somewhat  rarefied  atmospheres  pro- 
vided by  Poetry  and  The  Partisan  Review;  they  have  proved 
most  attractive  to  the  New  Critics  and  to  such  others  as  enjoy  dis- 
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course  on  poetry  by  "explication."  Such  criticism,  while  it  may 
illumine  Stevens'  obscurities  and  define  the  delicate  beauties  of 
his  work,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  point  out  also  how  severely 
limited  and  special  that  work  is,  or  to  what  degree  it  by-passes  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  interests  and  values  of  civilized 
men.  To  a  less  partial  view,  it  may  well  appear  that  Stevens  has 
created,  at  best,  a  special  poetic  confection  for  only  the  few  who 
have  or  can  acquire  a  correspondingly  special  taste;  that  he  has 
created,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  term  was  never  intended  by  the 
New  Critics,  a  poetry  of  exclusion. 

Reflection  and  Resume.  Of  the  narrowing  of  the  interests 
and  the  audience  of  poetry,  Stevens  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
example.  Tendencies  toward  a  poetry-for-the-inner-circle-only, 
sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the  practice  of  Pound  and  Eliot, 
gained  in  momentum  during  the  nineteen-twenties  and  thirties; 
increasingly,  the  poet  tended  to  address  only  those  who  could 
comfortably  inhabit  his  own  particular  ivory  tower.  By  the  latter 
nineteen-forties,  this  retreat  from  the  reader  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
call  forth  the  vigorous  protest  of  Peter  Viereck,  who  sought,  in 
contrast,  to  recover  for  poetry  the  "lost  audience"  of  "intelligent 
non-experts  who  are  neither  professional  poets  nor  professional 
critics." 

Nevertheless,  the  poetry  of  the  interwar  years,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  does  not  appear  either  escapist  or  unduly  re- 
condite. The  dominance  of  any  one  poetic  school  was,  indeed, 
forbidden  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  and  variety  of  a  creative- 
ness  whose  range  extended  from  objective  social  observation  to 
ethereal  romance,  from  free  and  abundant  invention  to  classical 
restraint,  from  eccentric  novelties  of  verse  to  melodies  that  might 
have  been  written  at  any  time  since  the  Elizabethan  age.  Through 
much  of  that  poetry  there  breathes  a  lively  sense  of  discovery,  of 
the  liberating  energy  the  poet  felt  in  coming  into  possession  of 
new  subjects,  new  shadings  of  experience,  new  rhythms  and 
techniques.  If,  at  times,  the  strictly  poetic  quality  seems  a  bit 
tenuous,  it  nevertheless  bears  up  well  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  general  body  of  poetry  produced  in  previous  times;  from  few 
other  periods  could  so  excellent  an  anthology  be  assembled  from 
the  works  of  "minor"  writers.  With  poetry,  as  with  other  literary 
forms,  the  story  of  twentieth-century  American  writing  is  one 
of  imaginative  adventurousness,  of  versatility,  and  of  an  un- 
selfconscious  sense  of  power,  as  if  these  myriad  literary  expres- 
sions were  tossed  off  with  a  certain  casualness  as  by-products  of 
the  nation's  deep-seated  and  all  but  explosive  energy. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  Florescence  of  Literary  Criticism 


Criticism  and  Specialization.  If  by  criticism  is  meant  a  kind 
of  literature  devoted  to  the  understanding  or  evaluation  of  other 
literature,  or  to  the  theory  of  literary  art,  then  clearly  there  has 
been  no  dearth  of  that  genre  in  America  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  republic.  Even  in  colonial  times,  incidental  passages  in  writ- 
ing or  in  conversation  made  up  an  informal  body  of  criticism; 
Anne  Bradstreet  held  a  considered  judgment  of  Du  Barns'  Di- 
vine Week  and  Works,  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Samuel  Richard- 
son's Pamela.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  writers 
such  as  Brockden  Brown  worked  often  from  a  well-defined  liter- 
ary theory,  in  which  might  be  discerned  the  influence  of  the  En- 
lightenment, or  the  persistence  of  neoclassicism,  or  the  early 
stirrings  of  the  romantic  movement.  Within  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, every  major  author  was  a  critic  in  that  he  developed  his 
own  personal  view  of  literature;  the  intuitive  Mark  Twain  and 
Whitman  were  no  less  aware  of  the  principles  of  their  craft  than 
were  the  more  systematic  Bryant  and  Hawthorne  and  Howells. 
With  some  few— Poe,  for  example— critical  expression  came  to  be 
so  trenchant  and  original  as  to  enter  the  world-stream  of  critical 
thought,  and  to  possess  there  a  value  in  and  of  itself,  apart  from 
and  beyond  its  usefulness  in  the  illumination  of  the  author's 
own  creative  work.  Such  eminence  in  criticism  was  of  course 
most  fully  achieved  by  Henry  James,  whose  voluminous  critical 
essays,  however  organically  related  to  his  novels,  are  potentially 
independent,  even  autonomous.  In  scope,  in  penetration,  in 
complexity,  they  are  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  criticism;  and  in 
this  specialization,  as  in  other  ways,  James  acted  as  a  forerunner 
of  twentieth-century  sensibility. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  century,  like  other  periods,  pro- 
duced in  abundance  writings  that  are  only  in  an  informal  sense 
literary  criticism.  Journalistic  book  reviews,  feature  articles,  es* 
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says  expressive  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes— all  these,  as  before, 
did  some  of  the  work  of  criticism  in  that  they  helped  furnish  the 
enveloping  atmosphere  of  idea  and  emotion  within  which  a 
literature  comes  into  being.  Among  the  most  influential  of  such 
informally  critical  writings  were  H.  L.  Mencken's  A  Book  of 
Prefaces  (1917)  and  Prejudices  (1919  ff.);  for  more  than  any 
other  individual  Mencken  popularized  Theodore  Dreiser,  pre- 
pared an  audience  for  the  satires  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  in  general 
created  the  expansive,  adventurous,  and  sometimes  hilarious 
mood  in  which  the  naturalistic  revolt  was  successfully  brought 
off.  Meanwhile,  as  in  the  previous  century,  a  criticism  more  care- 
fully systematized  than  that  of  the  book  reviewer  or  personal  es- 
sayist came  from  writers  who  were  primarily  creative,  and  who  in 
the  course  of  their  creative  work  developed  their  personal  theo- 
ries of  art.  A  considered  theory  of  naturalism,  as  opposed  to 
Mencken's  exuberantly  shouted  Prejudices,  appeared  in  the 
novelist  James  Farrell's  A  Note  on  Literary  Criticism  (1936)  and 
Literature  and  Morality  (1947).  The  dicta  of  Frost  on  poetry,  of 
Willa  Cather  on  the  novel,  and  of  Maxwell  Anderson  on  the 
drama  afforded  the  twentieth-century  counterpart  of  the  earlier 
observations  of  Bryant  and  Hawthorne  and  Howells. 

Yet  for  all  its  intertwinings  with  journalism  and  creative 
effort,  criticism  in  this  century  could  not  escape  the  specializa- 
tion so  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  distinction,  the  unique- 
ness, even,  of  recent  criticism  stemmed  from  the  appearance  of 
a  body  of  writers  who  were  specialists  in  critical  perception  and 
judgment,  who  were  concerned  with  criticism  primarily,  and 
not,  like  Frost  and  Cather,  with  criticism  as  a  by-product  of  more 
important  creative  tasks.  Chronologically,  modern  criticism,  like 
modern  poetry  and  fiction  and  drama,  had  its  occasional  pre- 
cursors before  the  first  world  war,  came  of  age  during  the  nine- 
teen-twenties,  and  lived  vigorously  into  and  through  the  two  fol- 
lowing decades.  In  its  earlier  years,  it  appeared  in  such  liberal 
periodicals  as  The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic.  Later,  and 
increasingly,  it  found  avenues  of  publication  in  the  numerous 
"little"  magazines  and  in  university  quarterlies;  and  in  time  its 
influence  filtered  as  by  osmosis  into  college  classrooms  and  the 
general  book  trade. 

Arising  as  it  did  in  a  heterogeneous  society,  modern  criticism 
was,  from  its  beginnings,  likewise  heterogeneous.  The  writings 
of  specialists  in  criticism,  being  expressions  of  a  culture  that  was 
fluid  and  loose  and  multiple,  flourished  in  lush  anarchic  abun- 
dance; and  within  them,  in  consequence,  critical  approaches  and 
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methods  are  not  only  various,  they  are  sometimes  incommen- 
surable. Even  the  same  author  sometimes  takes  conspicuously 
different  roles,  as  does  Norman  Foerster  in  appearing  now  as  the 
partisan  of  Humanism,  now  as  the  impartial  literary  historian. 
Yet  within  all  this  apparent  disorder  may  be  discerned,  neverthe- 
less, some  four  large,  shaping  categories  of  political  writing,  with- 
in each  of  which  the  critic's  characteristic  approach,  his  con- 
trolling interest,  is  the  same— though  that  dominant  approach  or 
interest  is  seldom  exclusive  and  is  not  always  consistently  held. 
Of  these  four  classes  of  criticism,  one  is  concerned  primarily  with 
literary  history;  another,  with  the  relation  of  literature  and 
society;  a  third,  with  the  enrichment  of  literary  art  through  the 
artist's  expression  of  traditional  human  values;  and  a  fourth,  with 
the  artist's  imaginative  quality  and  his  dexterous  handling  of 
language,  particularly  figurative  language. 

The  Historical  Interest.  If  in  1950  the  place  of  literature 
in  the  American  college  or  university  differed  widely  from  that 
which  it  held  in  1875,  the  difference  was  owing  in  substantial 
part  to  a  vast  new  body  of  knowledge  about  the  historical  devel- 
opment and  the  backgrounds  of  literary  art.  The  systematic, 
broad-scale  study  of  literary  history  was  in  fact  brought  into  be- 
ing in  the  United  States  by  the  universities.  Increasingly,  during 
the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning  patterned  their  literary  studies 
upon  German  university  methods  of  research,  particularly  in 
linguistics.  Meanwhile,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  soaring  prestige 
of  the  natural  sciences,  scientific  attitudes  and  even  investigative 
methods  were  carried  over  into  both  general  and  literary  history, 
so  that  the  universities  developed  elaborate  techniques  for  gath- 
ering and  evaluating  evidence  about  the  literary  past. 

Carried  on  through  three  generations,  these  historical  studies 
finally  made  available,  in  a  bulk  previously  not  even  approached, 
a  body  of  firmly  established,  reliable  facts  about  literature— its 
content,  texts,  and  sources;  its  auctorial  biography;  its  thousand- 
fold relationships  with  society,  with  others  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
with  the  history  of  ideas.  Now  the  exposition  of  facts  about 
literary  history  is  not,  of  course,  in  itself  literary  criticism.  But 
it  lays  a  groundwork  often  indispensable  to  any  sound  critical 
superstructure;  and  it  becomes  criticism  itself  whenever  the 
facts  of  an  author's  life  or  environment  are  used  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  his  art.  History  is  so  turned  toward  critical  ends  in  John 
Livingston  Lowes'  Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry  (1919),  in 
which— to  cite  a  single  notable  case— the  author's  knowledge  of 
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the  conventions  of  medieval  love  poetry  is  made  to  reveal  the 
delicate  shadings  of  Chaucer's  characterization  of  the  Prioress. 
The  historical  approach  in  criticism  has  never,  of  course,  been 
an  academic  monopoly.  So  versatile  a  general  critic  as  Edmund 
Wilson,  in  Axel's  Castle  (1931),  studies  Joyce  and  Eliot  and 
others  in  the  light  of  their  historical  relation  to  the  French 
Symbolists. 

The  historical  method,  applied  on  a  steadily  widening  scale 
to  the  work  of  American  authors,  gradually  reversed  in  academic 
circles  an  earlier  hostility  toward  our  native  literature.  Within 
the  universities  still  lingered,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century, 
a  colonialism  that  impelled  scholars  to  look  abroad  for  the  only 
worthy  objects  of  study,  and  to  treat  American  literature  with  a 
quite  undeserved  condescension.  But  presently  a  steady  accretion 
of  doctoral  studies,  together  with  the  work  of  pioneer  historians 
such  as  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  began  to  reveal  in  these  neglected 
writings  an  unsuspected  richness,  subtlety,  and  significance.  The 
gradual  disclosure  of  the  wealth  of  wisdom  and  craftsmanship 
in  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Poe  and  Whitman,  Melville  and  Haw- 
thorne, demonstrated  in  time  the  existence  of  a  body  of  nine- 
teenth-century American  classics  comparable  to  those  of  England 
or  France  or  Germany.  Successive  landmarks  in  this  journey  of 
discovery  were  the  publication  of  The  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature  (1917-21),  the  survey  of  problems  and  his- 
torical relationships  in  The  Reinterpretation  of  American  Liter- 
ature (1928,  edited  by  Norman  Foerster),  and  the  setting  up  in 
1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
of  the  scholarly  journal  American  Literature.  These  develop- 
ments favored  the  rapid  expansion  of  college  and  university 
courses  in  American  literature,  and  that  expansion  acted  in  turn 
as  a  stimulus  to  criticism  and  research. 

Historical  study  of  this  sort  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  few  con- 
spicuous geniuses,  but  is  rather  a  gradual  accretion  wrought 
upon  by  many  hands  and  minds.  By  the  close  of  the  second  world 
war,  the  slowly  gathered  stock  of  historical  resources  was  suffi- 
cient to  "carry"  the  study  of  American  writings  in  their  new  posi- 
tion as  a  literature  of  world-wide  importance.  Appropriately 
enough,  there  appeared  soon  after  the  war  the  voluminous  Liter- 
ary History  of  the  United  States  (1948),  written  by  fifty-five  con- 
tributors under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  headed  by 
Robert  E.  Spiller— a  work  which  acted  at  once  as  a  digest  of  exist- 
ing knowledge  and  as  a  starting-point  for  new  discoveries. 

The  Sociological  Interest.  The  literary  historian  may  be— 
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at  times  must  be— concerned  with  the  interaction  of  literature 
and  society,  but  his  concern  is  properly  an  inductive  one.  His 
task  is  the  gathering  and  interpreting  of  evidence;  his  quest  is 
for  an  almost  scientific  sort  of  truth.  But  repeatedly  critics  have 
looked  on  literature  quite  otherwise,  have  viewed  it  as  a  means 
toward  some  social  goal,  and  have  judged  it  according  to  its 
fruitfulness  in  the  expression  and  establishment  of  their  ideals 
of  culture.  The  work  of  these  sociological  critics  differs  sharply, 
therefore,  from  that  of  the  historian  who  studies  literature  in  its 
social  bearings.  Its  approach  is  likely  to  be  theoretical,  deductive, 
even  a  priori;  its  outcome  is  less  often  any  tangible  addition  to 
truth  than  a  set  of  new  insights,  a  generally  broadened  and  deep- 
ened awareness.  Of  our  sociological  critics,  the  most  influential 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  maturing  and  literary  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  a  culture  no  less  spiritually  resource- 
ful than  that  of  western  Europe,  yet  distinctly  our  own.  The 
shaping  interests  among  critics  of  this  persuasion  have  varied 
from  the  Freudian  philosophy  of  Ludwig  Lewisohn  in  Expres- 
sion in  America  (1930)  to  the  Jeffersonian  liberalism  of  Vernon 
L.  Parrington  in  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (1927, 
1930).  A  Jeffersonian  coloring,  though  less  deep  than  that  of 
Parrington,  permeates  the  work  of  the  several  critics  who  are 
most  representative  of  the  sociological  approach— the  loosely 
integrated  school  that  included  Randolph  Bourne  and  Lewis 
Mumford,  and  possessed  as  its  most  persuasive  writer  Van  Wyck 

Brooks  (1886 ). 

Implicit  throughout  Brooks's  earlier  writings,  permeating  and 
motivating  them,  is  his  desire  for  the  literary  expression  in 
America  of  a  culture  pointed  toward  some  such  goal  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment  as  that  achieved  by  Goethe.  That  no  adequate 
expression  of  our  culture  has  existed  hitherto  is  owing,  accord- 
ing to  Brooks,  to  no  lack  of  vigor  in  our  civilization  nor  any 
dearth  of  creative  talent.  It  is  owing  to  our  abundant  talents' 
having  been  baulked  of  their  natural  unfolding  by  two  social 
forces  hostile  to  the  creative  life:  Puritanism,  which  to  Brooks 
as  to  H.  L.  Mencken  is  identical  with  pointless  moral  inhibi- 
tion; and  capitalistic  industrialism,  which  to  Brooks  is  akin  to 
and  partly  derived  from  Puritanism.  Because  of  this  twofold 
repression,  "The  blighted  career,  the  arrested  career,  the  di- 
verted career  are,  with  us,  the  rule.  The  chronic  state  of  our 
literature  is  that  of  a  youthful  promise  which  is  never  redeemed." 
This  diagnosis  of  the  plight  of  native  talent  Brooks  elaborates  in 
general  terms  in  a  series  of  studies  including  Letters  and  Leader- 
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ship  (1918),  and  applies  to  specific  cases  in  two  perversely  brilli- 
ant, provocative  books.  The  first  of  the  two,  The  Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain  (1920),  sets  forth  the  frustration  and  the  final  tragic 
bitterness  of  an  artist  who  identified  himself  with  Puritan,  in- 
dustrialized America;  the  second,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry 
James  (1925),  describes  the  rootlessness  of  an  artist  who  rejected 
that  America  and  sought  by  flight  to  Europe  to  escape  it. 

Rarely  has  any  series  of  critical  writings  stirred  up  contro- 
versies so  lively  as  did  these.  Often  inaccurate  and  always  vulner- 
able, Brooks's  ingeniously  erratic  pronouncements  invited— and 
suffered— refutation;  but  the  very  refutations  themselves  brought 
additional  readers  within  the  range  of  speculation  which  Brooks 
had  opened  up.  Ironically  enough,  while  the  arguments  over  his 
provocative  theses  were  still  reverberating,  Brooks's  own  atti- 
tudes toward  American  literature  were  undergoing  a  profound 
change.  Perhaps  he  was  shaken  by  his  opponents,  perhaps  he 
was  simply  reading  beyond  his  earlier  limits,  perhaps  he  was 
moved  by  the  mood  of  reconciliation  with  America  which  was 
deepening  as  the  nineteen-thirty  decade  advanced.  In  any  case, 
coincident  roughly  with  his  studies  in  preparation  for  his  life 
of  Emerson,  he  evidently  came  to  believe  that,  after  all,  not  all 
of  America's  talent  had  been  blighted,  that  some  at  least  had 
come  into  fruition,  and  that  therefore  we  were  possessed  of  a 
rich  "usable  past." 

To  the  recalling,  or  more  properly  the  re-creation,  of  that 
usable  past  Brooks  addressed  himself  in  The  Life  of  Emerson 
(1932)  and  then  with  remarkable  popular  success  in  The  Flower- 
ing of  New  England  (1936),  a  brilliantly  detailed  evocation  of 
the  men  and  the  milieux  of  the  New  England  Renaissance.  After 
The  Flowering  of  New  England  came  other  volumes  similarly 
conceived  and  executed,  until  with  The  Confident  Years  (1952) 
Brooks  had  completed  a  five-volume  series  entitled  Makers  and 
Finders  and  designated  as  "a  history  of  the  writer  in  America." 
The  entire  series  comprises  a  many-colored,  myriad-patterned 
mosaic  of  the  men  who  made  American  literature— their  fea- 
tures, costumes,  convivialities,  their  books,  gossip,  friendships, 
their  travel  and  their  flashes  of  perception— a  mosaic  in  which 
the  shaping  imagination  and  craftsman's  hand  of  the  author  are 
everywhere  apparent.  For  the  effect  of  Brooks's  elaborate  vol- 
umes is  at  last  not  that  of  "history,"  and  certainly  not  that  of  any 
formal  criticism.  It  is  that  of  an  original  kind  of  creative  art, 
whose  medium  is  a  picturesque,  poetic  prose.  Passed  through  the 
alembic  of  his  imagination,  conveyed  in  the  nuances  of  his 
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sensitively  shaded  style,  Brooks's  materials,  however  diverse  in 
their  historical  reality,  take  on  a  poetic  unity  of  tone— a  tone 
faintly  elegiac,  frequently  nostalgic,  sometimes  almost  pastoral. 
Throughout  Makers  and  Finders,  therefore,  the  rugged  contours 
of  history  are  overlaid  with  the  bloom  of  an  imagined  world,  now 
quaint  in  many-lighted,  many-shadowed  repose,  now  lively  with 
movement  and  color,  and  always  suspended  as  it  were  within  a 
golden  lambency  of  retrospection. 

The  earlier  criticism  of  Brooks,  while  its  dicta  often  appear 
a  priori,  stops  short  of  arbitrary  dogma.  The  members  of  a  Marx- 
ist school  in  criticism,  whose  dominant  interest  was  also  socio- 
logical, commonly  practiced  no  such  restraint;  they  were  ready 
to  render  a  dogmatic  judgment,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  literature  in  question  espoused  or  ignored  the 
cause  of  the  proletariat.  Occasional  Marxist  writings,  to  be  sure, 
aim  at  no  more  than  the  interpretation  of  an  author  in  the  light 
of  his  class  affiliations,  as  Upton  Sinclair,  in  Money  Writes 
(1927),  views  the  work  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  expression  of  capitalism.  Characteristically,  however, 
the  Marxist  critic  not  only  interprets  but  judges  literature  as 
good  or  bad  according  to  its  illustration  of  sound  Marxist  doc- 
trine and  its  possible  usefulness  in  the  war  of  the  classes.  Vari- 
ously practiced  by  Waldo  Frank,  V.  F.  Calverton,  Bernard 
Smith,  and  others,  Marxist  criticism  is  at  its  most  nearly  typical 
in  Granville  Hicks's  The  Great  Tradition  (1933).  In  surveying 
American  writings  from  the  Civil  War  to  his  own  time,  Hicks 
discovers  high  merit  only  in  those  which  illustrate  the  plight  of 
labor  or  in  some  way  adumbrate  the  proletarian  revolution. 
Judged  by  his  standards,  Willa  Cather  appears  as  little  more 
than  a  purveyor  of  romantic  escape;  John  Dos  Passos,  who  in 
1933  was  still  aligned  with  the  Communist  party,  as  the  most 
promising  contemporary  novelist.  Although  judgments  such  as 
these  never  won  any  wide  approval,  Hicks  and  other  Marxist 
critics  maintained  an  active  and  well  integrated  movement  until 
1939.  In  that  year  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  alienated  leading  Marx- 
ist critics,  as  it  alienated  others  of  the  literary  Left.  Presently  the 
second  world  war  swept  public  interest  into  new  channels;  and 
though  sporadic  Marxist  expressions  continued  into  the  nine- 
teen-forties,  Marxist  criticism  as  a  concerted  and  self-conscious 
movement  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Aesthetic-Ethical  Interest:  the  Humanists.  In  socio- 
logical criticism,  whether  of  the  earlier  Van  Wyck  Brooks  or  of 
the  Marxists,  literature  is  looked  on  less  as  end  than  as  means.  It 
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is  prized  less  for  its  own  sake  than  as  an  expression  of  culture  or 
an  instrument  of  propaganda,  just  as,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it 
was  prized  for  its  usefulness  in  moral  instruction.  Now  it  has 
always  been  possible,  of  course,  for  the  creative  or  critical  writer 
to  hold  the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical  in  literature  in  delicate  bal- 
ance; to  value  literature  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  fine  art,  and  yet  to 
feel  how  intimately  the  worth  of  literature  as  art  is  joined  with 
its  expression  of  ethical  values.  Hawthorne  and  James,  among 
others,  successfully  equated  aesthetic  and  ethical  interests,  and 
their  distinguished  precedent  could  be  cited  by  twentieth-cen- 
tury critics  of  like  persuasion.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the 
aesthetic-ethical  approach,  as  it  might  be  called,  was  most  system- 
atically used  though  by  no  means  monopolized  by  participants  in 
the  Humanist  movement. 

In  its  broadest  literary  application,  the  term  Humanism  may 
of  course  refer  to  any  modern  writing  expressive  of  the  classical- 
Christian  as  opposed  to  the  naturalistic  view  of  man.*  In  its 
application  to  recent  criticism,  it  refers  to  a  self-conscious, 
clearly  recognizable  movement  which  stemmed  in  large  measure 
from  the  personal  influence  of  two  scholars— Irving  Babbitt 
(1865-1933)  and  Paul  Elmer  More  (1864-1937).  Babbitt,  as  early 
as  1895,  had  laid  down  his  program  in  an  address  on  "The  Ra- 
tional Study  of  the  Classics";  and  thenceforward,  for  over  a  gen- 
eration, he  elaborated  these  ideas  through  his  lectures  at  Harvard 
and  through  a  series  of  critical  works,  the  best  of  which  are  Rous- 
seau and  Romanticism  (1919),  an  exposition  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  romantic  view  of  life,  and  Democracy  and  Leadership  (1924), 
a  defense  of  the  Federalist  political  tradition.  More's  career  in- 
volved both  teaching  and  journalism;  he  taught  at  Harvard  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  edited  the  Independent  and  later  the  Nation. 
His  criticism  is  expressed  in  such  works  as  the  various  series  of 
Shelburne  Essays,  beginning  in  1904,  and  The  Demon  of  the 
Absolute  (1928). 

For  some  years  Babbitt  and  More  appeared  to  be  lonely,  iso- 
lated voices,  hardly  audible  amid  the  stridencies  of  Mencken  and 
other  naturalists.  By  the  middle  twenties,  however,  something 
like  a  Humanist  school  of  critics  had  defined  itself,  and  in  1930 
the  group  issued  an  aggressive  manifesto  in  the  symposium 
Humanism  and  America,  edited  by  Norman  Foerster.  In  the 
same  year,  the  revived  interest  in  humanism  sparked  a  contro- 
versy which  for  a  while,  in  both  bulk  and  bitterness,  rivaled  the 
controversy  over  the  economic  depression.  During  that  contro- 

*  See  above,  p.  304. 
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versy  the  Humanists,  notwithstanding  many  differences  of 
opinion  among  individuals,  appeared  generally  agreed  on  a 
central  core  of  principles.  From  the  "natural,"  they  of  course 
sharply  distinguished  the  supernatural,  or  at  least  the  human; 
and  they  further  insisted  on  the  difference,  within  man  himself, 
between  the  "lower"  qualities  (those  which  man  shares  with  the 
rest  of  nature)  and  the  "higher"  (those  which  appear  to  be  the 
property  of  man  alone).  Among  the  distinctively  human  qualities 
were,  to  them,  the  reason,  the  moral  will,  and  the  "ethical"  as 
opposed  to  the  merely  "recreative"  imagination.  These  higher 
qualities,  they  held,  should  impose  a  control,  or  "inner  check," 
on  the  impulses  and  passions.  Morally,  the  inner  check  should 
preserve  the  writer  from  indulgence  not  only  in  physical  excess, 
but  also  in  uncritical  emotions  such  as  a  vague  humanitarianism. 
The  Humanists  aimed  thereby  at  imposing,  on  the  disorderly 
materials  of  life,  a  discipline  that  should  check  the  otherwise 
unrestricted  wanderings  of  temperament  and  hold  them  to  a 
centrally  ethical  course,  a  golden  mean  characterized  by  balance, 
sanity,  and  poise. 

Now  discipline  of  this  kind  is  a  property  of  classical,  rather 
than  of  romantic  or  realistic,  art;  nor  was  the  insistence  on  disci- 
pline the  only  classical  trait  of  the  Humanists.  Another  was  their 
insistence  on  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  past  as  a  source  of 
worthy  standards  of  judgment.  Materials  useful  in  the  building 
of  the  well-balanced  life  are  to  be  found,  they  held,  in  the  Ori- 
ental traditions  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism;  in  the  Christian 
tradition  (a  number  of  the  Humanists,  including  Paul  Elmer 
More,  held  that  the  entire  humanist  program  was  incomplete 
without  Christianity);  and  in  the  work  of  Renaissance  and  mod- 
ern men  such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe.  But  most 
congenial  of  all  to  the  humanist  was  the  Greek  tradition,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  great  Greek  dramatists  and  philosophers.  Thus, 
the  Humanists  felt,  by  critically  employing  the  best  of  the 
experience  of  the  past,  modern  man  might  construct  for  himself 
a  system  of  values  which  would  enable  him  to  discern,  in  life  no 
less  than  in  art,  the  things  of  enduring  worth. 

The  actual  achievement  of  the  Humanists  proved,  at  the  last, 
somewhat  less  than  might  have  been  expected  of  writers  com- 
mitted to  their  impressive  philosophy  of  criticism.  For  all  that 
philosophy,  and  for  all  their  assembly  of  academic  talent,  they 
could  not  permanently  maintain  a  cohesive  movement;  as  a 
self-conscious  critical  group  they  disappeared  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  nineteen-thirties.  Their  influence,  however,  was  far  from 
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negligible.  Their  ideas  were  treated  more  sympathetically  than 
were  those  of  the  Marxist  critics;  and  their  very  disintegration  a* 
a  school  meant  in  part  their  absorption  into  the  general  stream 
of  critical  thought. 

The  Aesthetic-Expressionistic  Interest:  the  New  Critics. 
While  the  Humanists  were  judging  the  aesthetic  worth  of 
writing  in  terms  of  the  author's  expression  of  traditional  human 
values,  other  critics,  equally  interested  in  literature  as  a  fine  art, 
were  finding  the  significant  clues  to  aesthetic  merit  in  the  struc- 
ture and  manipulation  of  language,  and  in  the  quality  of  imagi- 
nation which  that  language-structure  revealed.  The  New  Criti- 
cism, as  their  work  came  to  be  called,  arose  like  the  New  Poetry 
in  several  different  quarters  independently.  One  of  its  earlier 
motivations  was,  certainly,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  Marxism 
which  was  so  vocal  during  the  early  nineteen-thirties.  That  dis- 
satisfaction did  not  mean  overt  opposition;  for  the  critical 
method  in  the  essays  which  Kenneth  Burke  and  R.  P.  Blackmur 
were  then  submitting  to  the  "little"  magazines  was  not  so  much 
opposite  to  Marxism  as  simply  incommensurable  with  it.  The 
method  was  akin,  instead,  to  that  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  Selected  Essays, 
and  in  substantial  part  the  New  Criticism  actually  derived  from 
Eliot;  it  reflected  repeatedly  Eliot's  manner  of  analysis  and  his 
characteristic  interests.  In  another— and  overlapping— line  of 
descent  the  New  Criticism  stemmed  from  the  late-Victorian 
Walter  Pater,  to  whom  criticism  meant  determining,  by  the  close 
examination  of  a  poem  or  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture,  its 
unique  aesthetic  qualities.  What  was  essentially  Pater's  proce- 
dure was  developed  into  the  systematic  critical  method  of  expres- 
sionism by  the  philosopher  Benedetto  Croce— though  to  be  sure 
Croce's  own  interest  in  literature  overspread  the  boundaries  of 
any  one  approach.  Croce's  expressionism  was  popularized  in  the 
United  States  by  Joel  Spingarn,  whose  The  New  Criticism  (1911) 
may  have  suggested  the  name  for  the  closely  analogous  critical 
movement  that  came  to  flower  a  quarter-century  later. 

Aesthetics,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  theory  of  poetry  or  of  a 
study  of  the  unique  art  qualities  of  a  poem,  was  the  principal 
interest  of  the  New  Critics,  but  it  was  never  an  exclusive  pre- 
occupation. Like  Eliot,  the  New  Critics  dealt  at  times  with  ethics 
and  with  society,  and  displayed  repeatedly  a  bent  toward  social 
attitudes  ranging  from  the  conservative  to  the  authoritarian.  A 
conservative  social  philosophy  had  special  importance  for  the 
young  intellectuals  who  in  the  nineteen-twenties  made  up  the 
chief  nucleus  from  which  the  New  Criticism  was  to  develop— 
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the  group  at  Vanderbilt  University  whose  poetic  tastes  found 
expression  in  the  little  magazine  The  Fugitive  (1922-5),  and 
whose  preference  for  the  agrarian  order  of  the  Old  South  in- 
spired their  collaborative  volume  /'//  Take  My  Stand  (1930). 

The  original  energizing  force  and  the  most  seminal  mind  of 
the  Vanderbilt  group  was  John  Crowe  Ransom,  who  more  than 
any  other  individual  attracted  into  the  circle  the  later  arrivals 
Allen  Tate,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Cleanth  Brooks.  Succes- 
sive writings  of  Ransom's  reveal  clearly  enough  a  growing  pre- 
ponderance, in  the  thinking  of  the  group,  of  aesthetic  interests 
over  social;  the  acute  observation  in  his  The  World's  Body 
(1938)  is  that  of  a  critic  concerned  chiefly  with  the  form,  the 
imagery,  and  the  texture  of  poetry.  Besides  such  volumes  of 
critical  essays  as  Ransom's,  other  media  which  disseminated  the 
views  of  the  Vanderbilt  circle  were  the  quarterly  Southern  Re- 
view, published  at  Louisiana  State  University  from  1935  to  1942, 
and  a  series  of  textbooks— particularly  Brooks  and  Warren's 
Understanding  Poetry  (1938)— which  gained  wide  academic  in- 
fluence. Gradually,  meanwhile,  the  work  of  the  Fugitive-Agrari- 
ans merged  with  that  of  the  New  Critics  in  general;  and  gradu- 
ally, but  quite  perceptibly,  the  fresh  original  speculation  of  the 
New  Critics  hardened  toward  a  dogma  that  shaped,  and  seriously 
limited,  their  interests,  their  methods,  and  their  criteria  of 
literary  excellence. 

The  New  Criticism  of  this  later  stage,  during  which  its  stand- 
ards, methods,  and  preoccupations  remained  rather  rigidly  fixed, 
appears  at  its  most  characteristic  in  the  writings  of  Brooks  and 
Warren,  especially  Brooks's  Modern  Poetry  and  the  Tradition 
(1939).  Throughout  his  studies  of  Eliot,  Frost,  and  others,  Brooks 
arrives  at  the  understanding  and  the  judgment  of  poems  through 
analyses  of  their  language  art,  the  medium  which  reveals  their 
tone,  their  texture,  and  in  general  their  imaginative  quality.  The 
poetic  speech  and  imagining  which  supply  Brooks's  standards  of 
excellence  are  naturally  those  of  Metaphysical  poetry— the  poetry 
of  "the"  tradition.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  Metaphysical  style 
is,  to  Brooks,  its  use  of  paradox,  irony,  wit,  and  metaphor;  of  wit 
in  the  sense  of  the  ingenious  play  of  the  intellect,  and  of  the  kind 
of  metaphor  whose  freshness  stems  from  a  powerful  imaginative 
fusing  of  seemingly  disparate  images  and  ideas.  To  ascribe  such 
value  to  the  powerful  and  telling  metaphor  is,  of  course,  to 
ascribe  a  like  value  to  the  special  kind  of  metaphor  that  consti- 
tutes a  symbol;  it  is  to  assume  that  fine  poetry  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion through  suggestive  symbol  rather  than  addresses  the  under- 
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standing  through  direct  statement.  According  to  these  criteria, 
superior  poetry  is  that  of  the  Metaphysicals  of  course;  of  Yeats, 
especially  in  his  later  manner;  of  Eliot;  of  Ransom  and  Tate  and 
Warren;  and  of  Frost  when  the  New  England  poet  foregoes 
statement  for  symbol.  Inferior  poetry  is  that  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  romantics,  who  in  Brooks's  view  failed  to  include  in 
their  poetic  alloy  the  hardening  element  of  irony,  and  whose 
poetry,  in  consequence,  holds  its  aesthetic  shape  only  so  long  as 
it  remains  within  a  favorable  context. 

So  doctrinaire,  so  aggressive  a  school  as  the  New  Critics  could 
hardly  have  flourished  without  provoking  attack,  and  at  many 
points  they  left  themselves  highly  vulnerable.  They  were  liable 
in  peculiar  degree  to  the  ancient  critical  pitfall  of  transferring 
the  understanding  of  literature  from  the  realm  of  sympathetic 
perception  to  that  of  abstract  analytical  reasoning;  they  substi- 
tuted, for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem,  the  radically  different  en- 
joyment of  reasoning  about  the  poem,  sometimes  of  reasoning 
along  lines  only  fortuitously  suggested  by  the  poem.  They  were 
deeply  interested  only  in  poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetry,  and 
they  were  hardly  qualified  by  temperament  or  sympathy  to  do 
justice  to  poems  outside  the  Metaphysical  tradition.  Working 
within  these  severe  limitations,  the  New  Critics  created  a  small 
protected  area  of  poetic  and  critical  orthodoxy;  and  their  ortho- 
doxy, like  many  another,  sometimes  proved  to  be  not  so  much 
a  source  of  sound  authority  as  an  ivory  tower  of  escape  for  minds 
indifferent  to  the  winds  of  experience  which  swept  by  outside 
its  protecting  walls. 

Yet  in  behalf  of  the  New  Critics  a  sympathetic  observer  could 
point  out  how  important  has  been  their  constant  emphasis  on 
literature  as  a  fine  art.  He  could  maintain  that,  since  the  New 
Critics  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  qualities  most  dis- 
tinctive of  poetry  in  its  primary  nature  as  poetry,  and  not  in  its 
secondary  nature  as  a  vehicle  for  ideas  or  story,  their  area  of 
study,  however  narrow  in  itself,  lies  at  the  very  hub  of  the  main 
problems  of  criticism.  He  could  show  the  wide  influence 
achieved  by  the  New  Critics  in  their  invention  of  a  criticism 
expressive  of  mid-twentieth-century  sensibility,  in  their  opening- 
up  of  new  fields  of  study,  and  in  their  working-out  of  a  distinct 
critical  method.  And  he  could  claim  in  summary  that  their 
achievements,  however  conservatively  estimated,  make  possible 
a  more  refined  awareness  of  important  literary  values. 

By  Way  of  Suggestion.  Just  such  an  awareness— an  awareness 
broader,  deeper,  and  intenser  than  would  have  obtained  without 
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the  massive  critical  effort  of  recent  years— may  be  indeed  our 
chief  cultural  gain  from  the  twentieth-century  flowering  of 
literary  criticism.  Judged  by  its  specific  accomplishments,  recent 
criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  frequently  come  short  of 
reasonable  expectation.  Some  of  its  failures  are  faults  of  omis- 
sion, in  that  promising  fields  of  study  have  remained  unexplored; 
for  example,  a  psychological  approach  in  criticism,  which  might 
have  pursued  paths  of  inquiry  suggested  by  I.  A.  Richards,  has 
had  only  sporadic  development.  Other  and  more  serious  failures 
are  at  the  last  personal,  in  that,  among  those  writers  for  whom 
criticism  was  a  primary  interest,  there  has  been  no  single  mind 
whose  vigor,  acuteness,  and  power  of  discrimination  are  of  the 
very  first  order.  Accordingly,  modern  criticism  is  good  rather 
than  great;  among  its  many  competent  writings  no  single  one 
owns  a  value  in  and  of  itself  comparable  to  that  of  the  treatise 
On  the  Sublime  or  portions  of  the  Biographia  Liter  aria.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  generation  of  continuously  active  critical  debate  has 
undoubtedly  sharpened  the  wits  and  corrected  the  taste  of  what 
might  be  called  the  literary  public.  Whatever  the  actual  re- 
sponse of  American  readers  to  literature— and  the  total  reaction 
of  even  one  reader  to  one  book  is  never  wholly  calculable— the 
resources  in  criticism  available  to  them  in  1950  as  opposed  to 
1900  made  possible  a  response  more  acutely  perceptive,  more 
judicious,  and  above  all  more  sophisticated. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Drama  in  the  Interwar  Decades:  Maxwell  Anderson 

(1888-         ) 


Variety  and  Eclecticism  in  the  Theater.  While  the  New 
Criticism  was  beginning  to  flourish,  the  literary  drama,  virtually 
ignored  by  the  New  Critics,  was  flourishing  vigorously  also.  In- 
deed, the  variety  of  twentieth-century  American  writing  can 
hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  parallel  florescence  of 
two  such  literary  forms,  self-existent  and  all  but  incommensur- 
able with  one  another.  Within  the  drama,  the  current  of  interest 
that  had  reached  full  flow  by  the  time  of  O'Neill's  Beyond  the 
Horizon  and  The  Emperor  Jones  continued  with  only  slight 
abatement.  As  in  earlier  years,  originality  and  experimentation 
were  fostered  by  the  independent  playhouses,  such  as  the  leftist 
Group  Theater  which  first  produced  the  work  of  Clifford  Odets. 
But  the  commercial  theater  itself,  though  still  conservative  and 
at  times  monopolistic,  was  more  receptive  to  novelty  than  in 
former  years,  so  successfully  had  O'Neill  and  others  wrought  at 
making  unconventionality  popular. 

While  The  Emperor  Jones  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
playgoers,  Elmer  Rice  employed,  in  The  Adding  Machine 
(1923),  an  expressionistic  method  as  startling  as  O'Neill's;  but 
his  naturalistic  Street  Scene  (1929)  presents  a  cross-section  of 
tenement  life  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  slice-of-life  drama 
of  Hauptmann  or  Gorky.  In  sharp  contrast,  such  plays  of  S.  N. 
Behrman  as  The  Second  Man  (1927)  maintain  a  tone  of  sophisti- 
cated comedy,  and  Moss  Hart's  delightful  You  Can't  Take  It 
With  You  (1936)  passes  over  into  hilarious  farce.  The  Edwardian 
problem-drama  reappeared,  considerably  metamorphosed,  in  the 
propaganda  play  such  as  Odets'  Awake  and  Sing  (1935),  an  instru- 
ment of  leftist  and  proletarian  indoctrination  which  has  much 
more  to  offer  than  propaganda  alone.  New  lines  of  dramatic 
development  were  opened  up  by  plays  designed  especially  for 
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the  outdoor  theater,  as  was  Paul  Green's  immensely  popular 
The  Lost  Colony  (1937).  Richer  perhaps  than  all  its  contempo- 
raries in  dramatic  and  literary  satisfactions  is  Marc  Connelly's 
The  Green  Pastures  (1930),  a  dramatization  of  Roark  Bradford's 
humorous  OV  Man  Adam  an'  his  Chillun  (1928).  A  blend  of 
pathos,  humor,  romance,  and  philosophy,  The  Green  Pastures 
embodies  portions  of  a  negro  view  of  Old  Testament  story  in  a 
dramatic  fantasy,  colorful  and  deeply  moving. 

Maxwell  Anderson:  Detour  Via  Comedy.  In  his  first  play, 
White  Desert  (1923),  Maxwell  Anderson  undertook  a  project  as 
daringly  original  as  any  of  O'Neill's— that  of  re-establishing 
poetry  as  a  medium  of  dramatic  expression.  White  Desert  failed, 
and  it  was  with  the  naturalistic  comedy  What  Price  Glory? 
(1924),  written  in  collaboration  with  Laurence  Stallings,  that 
Anderson  first  gained  a  hearing.  What  Price  Glory?  had  of  course 
its  own  originality;  in  their  presentation  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  in  France  in  1918,  Stallings  and  Anderson 
attempted  "a  play  of  war  as  it  is,  not  as  it  has  been  presented 
theatrically  for  thousands  of  years."  As  a  realistic  war  play,  What 
Price  Glory?  employs  a  saltier  dialogue  than  its  predecessors;  it 
had  its  part,  along  with  the  earlier  plays  of  O'Neill,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Genteel  Tradition  in  the  legitimate  theater. 
While  the  play  does  full  justice  to  the  masculine  courage  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  it  does  justice  also  to  the  Army's  relaxations  and  its 
oddities  of  character— to  the  inimitable  Captain  Flagg  and  Ser- 
geant Quirt  and  their  private  Avar  over  the  agreeable  Charmaine 
de  la  Cognac.  Insofar  as  What  Price  Glory?  is  pointed  up  into 
what  John  Galsworthy  called  a  "spire  of  meaning,"  it  expresses 
the  revulsion  and  disillusion  with  which  the  nineteen-twenties 
looked  back  on  World  War  I.  The  mood  of  the  audience,  as  well 
as  of  the  playwrights,  breathes  through  Sergeant  Quirt's  punch 
line,  "What  a  lot  of  God  damn  fools  it  takes  to  make  a  war!" 

Although  Anderson's  comedy  was  never  again  so  dynamic  as 
in  What  Price  Glory?,  he  was  able  at  times  to  recapture  the  comic 
mood— most  successfully  in  the  deftly  imagined  High  Tor  (1937). 
He  could  turn  occasionally,  too,  to  the  topical  play,  as  in  his 
collaboration  with  Harold  Hickerson  in  their  almost  journal- 
istic treatment  of  the  notorious  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  Gods  of  the 
Lightning  (1928).  Yet  his  chief  interest  remained  precisely  what 
it  had  been  in  the  abortive  White  Desert— that  of  the  restoration 
of  poetry  to  the  modern  stage.  He  might  well  have  felt,  indeed, 
that  the  chief  limitation  of  the  contemporary  theater  was  a 
limitation  in  language,  that  the  devices  of  expressionistic  stage- 
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craft  were  at  best  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  from  the  drama 
of  its  ancient  Shakespearean  splendors  of  speech.  To  re-endow 
the  stage  with  the  resources  of  poetry,  to  develop  a  poetic  dia- 
logue adapted  to  the  modern  playhouse,  would  therefore  be  to 
widen  the  range  of  the  drama  as  not  even  the  spectacular  experi- 
mentation of  O'Neill  had  widened  it.  The  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  aims  opened  to  Anderson  with  his  discovery  of  an 
appropriate  dramatic  genre  and  subject-matter— the  historical 
tragedy,  with  its  setting  in  the  time  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 

The  Early  Tragedies:  Substance  and  Dramatic  Theory.  In 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  (1930),  Anderson  brought  to  the  stage  the 
perennially  interesting  story  of  the  conflict  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  favorite  the  Earl  of  Essex.  As  history,  the  play  recreates 
convincingly  the  character  of  the  queen  who  was  moved  deeply 
by  her  personal  affections,  but  still  more  deeply  by  her  impulses 
toward  power  and  cunning  in  the  manipulation  of  the  state.  As 
tragedy,  it  is  rather  the  play  of  the  youthful  Earl  of  Essex,  dash- 
ing, warlike,  and  generous-hearted,  but  weak  in  intrigue  and 
policy.  It  is  the  story  of  Essex's  entanglement  in  the  snares  set 
by  his  enemies  Raleigh  and  Cecil;  of  his  love  for  Elizabeth, 
which  she  returns  as  her  commitments  to  craft  and  power  permit 
her;  and  of  his  coming  at  last  to  the  bleak  knowledge  that  his  and 
Elizabeth's  ambitions  cannot  be  reconciled.  And  as  the  generous 
Essex  is  ensnared  by  the  cunning  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil,  just  so, 
in  Mary  of  Scotland  (1933),  Mary  is  destroyed  by  the  chicanery, 
fanaticism,  and  all  but  universal  evil  over  which  she  attempts 
to  reign.  At  some  cost  to  historical  accuracy,  Anderson  imagines 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  a  paragon  of  nobility  and  womanly 
charm,  whereas  her  rival  Elizabeth— more  a  melodramatic  vil- 
lainess  than  the  great  human  queen  of  the  previous  play — acts 
the  role  of  a  supremely  skillful  mistress  of  intrigue.  Like  Essex, 
Mary  achieves  even  in  defeat  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  her- 
self and  of  her  world.  She  recognizes  Elizabeth  as  the  concealed 
source  of  the  enmity  by  which  she  has  been  surrounded,  and 
recognizes  also  her  own  superiority  and  therefore  her  victory 
over  Elizabeth  just  as  a  woman. 

These  two  plays,  and  in  some  measure  the  intervening  Night 
Over  Taos  (1932),  substantially  enlarged  the  pale  of  modern 
American  drama,  by  recovering  for  it  much  of  the  philosophy 
and  the  method  of  Elizabethan  tragedy.  Like  the  Elizabethans, 
Anderson  assumes  that  the  proper  subjects  of  tragedy  are  great 
issues  and  great  human  beings.  His  are  the  great  traditional 
themes  of  pride  and  ambition,  power  and  empire,  love  and 
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tragic  failure  and  death.  His  tragic  heroes,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  passive  victims  appropriate  to  modern  naturalistic  drama,  are 
people  of  greatness  and  nobility,  whom  some  flaw  or  fatal  dispro- 
portion of  character  makes  vulnerable  to  disaster.  His  stories, 
like  those  of  Shakespeare,  develop  within  a  philosophical  frame- 
work of  moral  good  and  evil.  With  Anderson,  indeed,  the  very 
inmost  core  of  tragedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  virtues  of 
nobility  and  generosity  do  not  lead  toward  superior  power.  The 
good  die  young;  the  contemptible  and  the  cunning  triumph; 
"the  rats  inherit  the  earth."  From  Anderson's  rebellion  against 
this  cosmic  injustice  stems  much  of  the  emotion,  the  very  power- 
ful emotion,  of  his  tragedies.  For  feeling  so  intense  as  his,  the 
appropriate  medium  is  poetry,  even  the  passionately  oratorical 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights;  but  in  his  own  poetry 
Anderson  is  careful  not  to  venture  too  far.  His  verse  is  low- 
keyed,  irregular,  even  colloquial;  it  is  sparing  of  metaphor  and 
others  of  the  more  intensely  poetic  qualities  of  poetry;  it  is  only 
occasionally  eloquent.  But  it  has  the  essential  merit  of  being 
theatrically  practical  and  effective,  and  its  success  may  well  be 
owing  to  Anderson's  wise  acceptance  of  inevitable  limitation. 

The  restoring  of  poetry  to  the  stage  was  by  no  means  Ander- 
son's only  dramatic  innovation;  certain  of  his  techniques  are 
original  in  that,  though  he  did  not  invent  them,  he  uses  them 
with  such  frequency  and  significance  as  to  make  them  peculiarly 
his  own.  More  than  any  other  major  playwright,  he  constructs  a 
drama  so  as  to  confront  each  of  his  main  characters  with  a  series 
of  dilemmas.  His  people  must  repeatedly  decide  and  act  among 
issues  involving  evil  and  good;  and  their  decisions  serve  at  once 
to  reveal  their  natures  and  to  advance  the  story.  Each  of  Ander- 
son's principal  tragedies,  moreover,  is  directed  toward  a  crucial 
"recognition  scene"  in  which  the  protagonist  grows  aware  of  his 
own  nature  and  of  the  realities  about  him.  "A  play"— so  Ander- 
son explains  in  "The  Essence  of  Tragedy"— "should  lead  up  to 
and  away  from  a  central  crisis,  and  this  crisis  should  consist  in 
a  discovery  by  the  leading  character  which  has  an  indelible  effect 
on  his  thought  and  emotion  and  completely  alters  his  course  of 
action."  Such  a  discovery,  such  a  realization,  is  achieved  by  Essex 
in  Elizabeth  the  Queen,  Pablo  Montoya  in  Night  Over  Taos, 
Mary  in  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  Anderson's  people. 

Tragedy  and  Contemporary  America:  Winterset.  With  the 
earlier  poetic  tragedies,  Anderson  succeeded  only  when  his  sub- 
jects were  historical;  apparently  the  past  lent  itself  more  easily 
than  the  present  to  the  formalizing  effect  of  his  poetry.  But  with 
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Winterset  (1935)  he  succeeded  in  creating  high  tragedy  out  of 
the  stuff  of  contemporary  life.  Winterset  is  an  artist's  and  moral- 
ist's response  to  the  malignant  power  of  modern  gangsterism, 
racketeering,  and  civic  corruption;  more  specifically,  it  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  cause  celebre,  which  Anderson 
had  treated  topically  in  Gods  of  the  Lightning.  In  Winterset, 
the  young  Mio  Romagna,  whose  father  has  been  unjustly  exe- 
cuted for  a  gangster  killing,  seeks  revenge  and  the  vindication 
of  his  father's  name.  He  seeks  particularly  Garth  Esdras,  the 
witness  whose  testimony  might  have  named  the  murderer,  but 
who  was  not  called  at  the  trial.  But  others  too  are  seeking  Garth: 
the  gang  leader  who  was  responsible  for  the  murder,  and  the 
trial  judge,  whose  doubts  of  his  own  integrity  are  driving  him 
insane.  As  these  and  others  gather  about  the  Esdras  tenement  in 
New  York,  Mio  and  Garth's  sister  Miriamne  meet  by  chance  and 
fall  in  love,  ignorant  of  the  family  ties  that  doom  their  love  as 
irrecoverably  as  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  with 
the  help  of  Miriamne  that  Mio  at  last  sloughs  off  his  obsession 
with  injustice  and  revenge,  and  wakens  from  "a  long  trauma  of 
hate  and  fear  and  death." 

In  the  use  of  the  dilemma  and  the  recognition  scene,  in  the 
author's  view  of  the  tragic  hero  and  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
Winterset  closely  resembles  Anderson's  earlier  plays.  Not  so  suc- 
cessful theatrically  as  they,  it  is  much  more  moving  and  power- 
ful as  a  drama  for  reading.  The  power  of  Winterset  is  generated 
largely  by  its  strong,  emotion-charged,  melodramatic  situations, 
and  by  the  force  with  which  Anderson's  imagination  brings  these 
scenes  to  life.  But  that  power  derives  also  from  a  poetry  intenser 
than  that  of  the  earlier  plays,  a  poetry  more  compact  of  image 
and  metaphor.  Instead  of  the  grave  declarative  verse  of  Elizabeth 
the  Queen- 
It's  better 
To  die  young  and  unblemished  than  to  live  long  and  rule 
And  not  rule  well — 

the  intenser  tone  of  Winterset  is  that  of  Mio's  invocation  to  the 
silent  powers  that  make  the  sleet  and  dark— 

this  once,  on  this  longest  night,  when  the  winter  sets 
his  foot  on  the  threshold  leading  up  to  spring 
and  enters  with  remembered  cold — let  fall 
some  mercy  with  the  rain. 
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The  Later  Tragedies:  Ethics  and  Idealism.  If  the  climactic 
position  of  Winter  set  among  Anderson's  dramas  is  owing  in  part 
to  a  blending  of  emotional  power  with  poetry,  it  is  owing  also  to 
an  ethical  passion  so  strong  as  to  appear  a  culmination  of  the 
moral  interests  of  the  earlier  plays  and  a  forecast  of  the  dialectic 
of  the  later.  For  the  issues  of  good  and  evil,  which  at  the  very  least 
are  always  implicit  with  Anderson,  are  more  directly  and  explicit- 
ly put  in  the  later  dramas,  from  The  Masque  of  Kings  (1937) 
through  Barefoot  in  Athens  (1951).  Good  and  evil  are  imagined, 
in  these  plays,  not  merely  in  their  bearing  on  man's  relation  with 
his  fellow  man,  but  more  broadly  in  their  bearing  on  the  in- 
dividual's relation  with  the  state;  the  concern  of  the  playwright 
is  with  civic  as  well  as  with  merely  personal  virtue.  In  Key  Largo 
(1939),  King  McCloud,  who  has  saved  his  life  by  abandoning  a 
post  of  duty  with  the  Spanish  Loyalists,  finds  it  impossible  to  live 
just  for  survival,  however  rationalized;  the  ethic  of  survival  at 
any  price  reduces  men  to  "naked  white  animals/without  poetry 
or  God."  Only  by  a  renewed  resistance  to  tyranny— the  tyranny 
of  a  criminal  gang  over  Alegre  D'Alcala  and  her  father— is  King 
able  to  make  peace  with  himself  and  regain  his  wholeness  as  a 
human  being. 

The  particular  kind  of  resistance  to  civic  evil  which  is  de- 
manded by  a  complete  humanity  is  more  precisely  defined  in 
Joan  of  Lorraine  (1945).  By  the  ingenious  device  of  presenting 
the  drama  in  the  form  of  rehearsals  of  a  play  about  Joan,  Ander- 
son is  able  to  have  the  director,  Jimmy  Masters,  and  the  leading 
lady,  Mary  Gray,  debate  the  character  of  Joan  and  the  distance 
Joan  may  properly  go  in  compromising  with  evil.  She  must 
compromise,  according  to  Jimmy,  because,  to  get  things  done, 
"you  have  to  get  some  of  the  people  who  are  running  things  on 
your  side,  and  they're  pretty  doubtful  characters,  mostly;"  but 
Joan  is  at  last  fully  justified,  according  to  Mary,  because,  even 
under  penalty  of  death,  she  "will  not  compromise  when  her  own 
soul  is  in  question."  Joan  preserves  her  faith  in  its  complete 
integrity,  and  her  life  illustrates  the  necessity  and  supreme  im- 
portance of  "a  pure  faith,  purely  followed." 

Throughout  these  later  tragedies,  Anderson,  whose  first  popu- 
larity had  come  from  the  naturalistic  What  Price  Glory?,  ex- 
presses a  view  of  life  that  is  humanistic  and  ethical— outspokenly 
humanistic  and  almost  burdensomely  ethical.  In  a  universe  where 
nobility  and  humanity  do  not  aid  survival,  where  they  may  even 
endanger  survival,  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  practiced,  for  only 
in  the  practice  of  them  is  the  proper  end  and  fulfillment  of  the 
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best  in  human  nature.  Nobly  to  resist  evil,  especially  the  evil  that 
unites  cruelty  and  violence  with  civic  power,  is  for  mankind  the 
highest  good.  Occasionally,  the  dramas  of  Anderson  radiate  some 
gleam  of  hope  that  resistance  to  evil  may  succeed;  human  effort 
"won't  end  in  the  dark,"  prophecies  the  father  of  Alegre  in  Key 
Largo.  But  prevailingly  Anderson  speaks  of  resistance  to  evil  in 
the  tones  of  Promethean  defiance;  to  preserve  integrity  in  the 
face  of  defeat  and  death  is  "the  glory  of  earth-born  men  and 
women."  Out  of  just  this  unequal  struggle  between  the  powers  of 
light  and  of  darkness  arises,  in  Anderson's  thinking,  tragedy  as 
distinguished  from  mere  disaster.  In  his  mythology,  it  is  not  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  but  of  good  and  evil,  joined  in  the  age- 
long struggle  of  their  enforced  uneasy  wedlock,  that  the  tragic 
muse  is  born. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Variety  and  Eclecticism—The  Novel 


The  Multifigured  Picture.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of 
poetry,  criticism,  and  drama  produced  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties  and  thirties,  fiction  remained  then,  as  it  had  remained 
already  for  half  a  century,  the  American  author's  chief  medium 
of  expression.  In  complexity  and  rich  resources  of  experience,  no 
less  than  in  mere  volume,  it  far  surpassed  any  other  form.  The 
fiction  of  the  interwar  decades  is  the  richer,  of  course,  for  the 
continued  production  of  the  elder  novelists,  two  of  whom, 
especially,  grew  beyond  their  earlier  level  of  work  into  a  re- 
markable late  flowering.  The  brooding  imagination  of  Ellen 
Glasgow  intermingled  tones  of  elegy,  irony,  and  stoicism  in  such 
stories  of  a  changing  Virginia  society  as  Barren  Ground  (1925) 
and  Vein  of  Iron  (1935).  The  versatile  socialist  Upton  Sinclair, 
early  famous  for  his  exposure  of  the  meatpacking  industry  in  the 
melodramatic  The  Jungle  (1906),  had  to  wait  twenty-one  years  to 
publish,  in  Oil!  (1927)  a  novel  clearly  superior  as  fiction  rather 
than  as  propaganda,  and  thirteen  years  more  to  publish  his  mas- 
terpiece, World's  End  (1940).  In  its  illustrations  of  the  decline 
of  the  grand  monde  of  West-European  and  American  capitalism 
from  the  early  twentieth  century  through  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
World's  End  creates  the  sense  of  rich  and  various  life  expected  of 
good  fiction,  and  even  approaches  the  level  of  high  tragedy.  To- 
gether with  the  first  of  its  several  sequels,  Between  Two  Worlds 
(1941),  it  easily  surpasses  other  novels  of  the  Left  in  the  integra- 
tion of  Marxist  philosophy  and  story,  and  also  in  the  sheer  in- 
terest and  quality  of  the  story  itself. 

Besides  these  late  achievements  of  Ellen  Glasgow  and  Upton 
Sinclair,  the  interwar  period  saw  continued  production  by  those 
writers  who  had  already  gone  far  toward  creating  a  new  Ameri- 
can fiction— Dreiser  and  Anderson  and  Lewis,  Willa  Cather  and 
James  Branch  Cabell— as  well  as  by  those  pioneers  of  the  post- 
45  1 
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World- War- 1  generation,  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway.  And  just 
as  the  novel  attracted  the  talents  of  many  and  variously  gifted 
authors,  so  it  expressed  itself  in  a  wide  variety  of  kinds,  included 
within  itself  many  subordinate  genres.  Something  akin  to  the 
conventional  historical  romance  continued  to  flourish  in  Ken- 
neth Roberts'  Northwest  Passage  (1937)  and  Margaret  Mitchell's 
phenomenally  popular  Gone  With  the  Wind  (1936).  Proletarian 
fiction— that  is,  fiction  devoted  to  the  workers'  cause  in  the  class 
struggle— flared  up  briefly  in  the  middle  thirties  in  such  novels  as 
Robert  Cantwell's  Land  of  Plenty  (1934).  The  regional  novel 
and  short  story  continued  prolific,  whether  in  the  humorous 
vulgarity  of  Erskine  Caldwell's  Tobacco  Road  (1932)  or  the  fine 
evocation  of  boy  life  and  Florida  nature  in  Marjorie  Rawlings' 
The  Yearling  (1938).  These  three  and  numerous  other  genres 
flourished  luxuriantly,  side  by  side,  and  were  matched  in  number 
and  variety  by  their  authors'  resourcefulness  in  structure  and 
style.  For  the  new  novelists  continued  the  bold  technical  experi- 
mentation of  their  elders,  discovering  story  by  story  new  skills  in 
the  handling  of  time  and  suspense,  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
interior  monologue,  in  the  tone  and  evocative  power  of  imagery. 

Though  American  fiction  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Ameri- 
can subjects,  the  novel  had  never  before  dealt  so  extensively, 
searchingly,  and  abundantly  with  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  United 
States.  Geographically,  the  novel  of  the  interwar  years  ranges 
from  Upton  Sinclair's  Southern  California  to  John  P.  Mar- 
quand's  New  England;  economically,  from  Dos  Passos's  nameless 
"Vag"  to  Fitzgerald's  last  tycoon;  socially,  from  Faulkner's 
Memphis  underworld  to  Wolfe's  Hudson  River  aristocracy.  Un- 
avoidably, a  body  of  fiction  so  closely  tied  in  with  the  whole 
national  experience  came  to  reflect  the  swiftly  changing  chron- 
ology of  moods  and  events.  It  reflects  the  confusion,  disillusion, 
and  cynicism  that  followed  hard  upon  the  first  world  war;  it 
mirrors,  in  aloof  or  hostile  refraction,  the  scramble  for  wealth 
during  the  boom  time  of  the  late  twenties;  it  records  the  Ameri- 
can awakening  to  the  threat  of  Fascist  tyranny,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad;  and  it  voices  the  trenchant  social  criticism,  often 
Leftist  and  sometimes  Communist,  that  sprang  up  during  the 
Great  Depression— an  entire  volume,  indeed,  could  easily  be 
given  to  the  rise,  the  factional  struggles,  and  the  decline  of  the 
literary  Left. 

Throughout  the  novelists'  many-peopled  tapestries  of  Ameri- 
ca runs  the  thread,  now  vanishing,  now  reappearing,  of  the  basic 
idea-conflict  of  the  age— that  between  the  classical-Christian  view 
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of  man  as  a  spiritual  or  at  least  rational  being,  and  the  natural- 
istic view  of  man  as  an  automaton  within  the  cosmic  machine. 
In  fiction  the  latter  view  was,  on  the  whole,  predominant;  novel- 
ists of  the  twenties  and  thirties  developed  farther  than  had  any 
of  their  predecessors  the  picture  of  man  as  an  irrational  bundle 
of  instincts  and  emotions,  a  being  prone  not  to  think  but  merely 
to  react,  anticonventionally,  violently,  sometimes  obscenely,  of- 
ten disastrously.  Conflicts  in  ideology,  regional  folkways,  class 
struggles,  all  these  and  many  other  forces,  continuously  inter- 
acting, built  up  in  the  twentieth-century  novel  a  curious  two- 
fold sense  of  power  and  tension:  the  power  generated  by  an 
immense,  multiple,  incredibly  dynamic  civilization,  and  the 
tension  of  the  all  but  unbearable  strains  exerted  by  that  civiliza- 
tion on  the  modern  psyche.  For  the  shaping  and  artistic  use  of 
such  forces  and  tensions,  the  imagination  of  the  novelist,  of  even 
the  superior  novelist,  was  seldom  sufficiently  powerful.  It  too 
rarely  bent  them  to  the  service  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  too  often 
stopped  with  those  half -creations  that  leave  the  reader  not  whole 
but  inwardly  torn  apart,  not  emotionally  cleansed  but  still  sub- 
merged in  painful  and  destructive  feelings.  The  observation  of 
the  newspaper  man  of  Andre  Gide's  Imaginary  Interviews— that 
on  reading  Faulkner's  Sanctuary  and  Light  in  August  he  thought 
he  would  go  mad  with  pain  and  horror— is  something  less  than 
a  tribute  to  artistic  adequacy. 

John  Dos  Passos  (1896—).  So  far,  the  most  ambitious  effort  to 
gather  within  a  single  fictional  design  the  complexities,  the 
dynamism,  and  the  tensions  of  our  twentieth-century  society  has 
been  made  by  the  Chicago-born  John  Dos  Passos.  Sensitive  artist 
and  individualist  by  temperament,  Dos  Passos  received  in  the 
Choate  school,  through  travel,  and  at  Harvard  an  education  ap- 
propriate to  the  well-born;  it  was  in  the  ambulance  and  Red 
Cross  services  of  World  War  I  that  he  first  came  into  traumatic 
collision  with  the  violence  of  his  age.  Both  One  Man's  Initiation 
(1920)  and  Three  Soldiers  (1921),  novels  that  give  evidence  of  a 
strong  personal  motivation,  show  the  dreamer-and-artist  dealing 
as  he  can  with  the  toughness  of  Army  surroundings.  The  travel 
book  Rosinante  to  the  Road  Again  (1923)  reintroduces  the 
dreamy,  retiring  hero,  but  it  also  goes  far  toward  capturing  the 
actualities  of  Spanish  civilization  and  toward  prescribing  for  the 
artist  a  social  mission— "to  put  the  acid  test  to  existing  institu- 
tions, and  to  strip  the  veils  off  them."*  Startlingly  superior  to 

*  This  phrasing,  applicable  of  course  to  Dos  Passos  himself,  is  applied  by 
him  to  the  Spanish  novelist  Pio  Baroja. 
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these  earlier  writings,  Manhattan  Transfer  (1925)  puts  the  acid 
test  of  observation  to  Dos  Passos's  own  American  society.  In  that 
novel  he  first  powerfully  evokes  the  life  of  the  modern  city— its 
bleakness,  its  confusions,  its  overwhelming  and  apparently  point- 
less energy— and  anticipates  in  method  as  well  as  content  his  later, 
more  ambitious  U.  S.  A.  trilogy.  His  share  in  the  agitation  in 
behalf  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  became,  presently,  the  catalyst  of 
his  growing  and  deepening  social  interests.  Having  accepted  the 
Marxist  philosophy  of  class  warfare,  Dos  Passos  came  to  believe, 
throughout  a  period  of  several  years,  that  capitalism  must  be 
destroyed.  He  cooperated  as  a  "fellow-traveller"  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  fashioned  his  fiction  into  a  weapon  for  use  in 
the  class  struggle. 

It  was  during  this  liaison  with  communism  that  Dos  Passos 
began  and  for  the  most  part  executed  the  immense  U.  S.  A. 
trilogy  consisting  of  The  42nd  Parallel  (1930),  1919  (1932),  and 
The  Big  Money  (1936).  The  bulk  of  the  trilogy  consists  of 
twelve  fictitious  life-histories,  each  history  potentially  inde- 
pendent but  actually  interlinked  with  others.  Each  biography— 
whether  of  the  labor  organizer  Mac,  the  publicity  wizard  J. 
Ward  Moorehouse,  the  golddigger  Margo  Dowling,  the  com- 
munist agitator  Mary  French,  or  any  one  of  the  other  eight- 
comprises  within  itself  a  number  of  secondary  characters  and  a 
wealth  of  dramatically  imagined  incident;  and  the  entire  im- 
mense diorama  of  character  and  story  is  so  disposed  as  to  illustrate 
the  disintegration  and  personal  disaster  that  are  imagined  as 
proliferating  like  plagues  under  the  capitalistic  system.  Among 
these  twelve  major  vitae  are  interspersed  brief  passages  of  three 
other  kinds.  The  "Camera  Eye"  series  suggests  in  a  stream-of- 
consciousness  imagism  the  author's  own  personality  and  especial- 
ly his  initiation  into  the  twin  nightmares  of  war  and  social  in- 
justice. The  "Newsreels,"  in  their  incoherent  medley  of  head- 
lines and  leads  and  snatches  of  popular  song,  give  the  atmosphere 
of  the  period  and  recall  the  confusions  of  its  disorderly  and  ap- 
parently aimless  march  of  events.  Successive  profiles  of  historical 
characters,  profiles  expressed  often  in  a  Sandburgian  chant  and 
composed  with  a  poet's  sensitiveness  to  verbal  overtones,  treat 
sympathetically  intellectuals  and  radicals  like  Jack  Reed  and 
heap  sarcasm  on  popular  leaders  like  "Meester  Veelson,"  a  man 
brought  up  "between  the  bible  and  the  dictionary."  These 
profiles,  the  newsreels,  the  Camera  Eye  sections,  and  the  fictitious 
lives,  all  taken  together,  create  in  their  totality  a  picture  of  a 
highly  competitive  way  of  life  in  which  all  the  contenders  are 
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equally  defeated.  Struggling  as  they  do  through  a  nightmare  of 
meaningless  work,  frenetic  parties,  casual  seductions,  and  matter- 
of-fact  brutality,  victor  and  vanquished  are  alike  victims  of 
society. 

Yet  this  damning  indictment  of  the  human  outcome  of  capital- 
ism is  not  at  the  last  convincing  just  as  propaganda;  its  partisan- 
ship is  too  violent,  and  its  people,  trivial  human  automata,  can- 
not conceivably  be  looked  on  as  the  stuff  of  a  new,  revolutionary 
state.  Nor  is  the  U.  S.  A.  more  successful  as  tragedy,  since  its 
characters  do  not  attract  sympathy,  still  less  respect,  but  only 
awaken  a  kind  of  sickened  revulsion.  Whatever  Dos  Passos's  aim, 
his  actual  accomplishment  is  not  propaganda  or  tragedy  so  much 
as  serious  and  bitter  satire.  Like  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  the 
U.S.A.  trilogy  affords  author  and  reader  alike  the  grim  pleasure 
of  relieving  through  expression  their  fierce  indignation  against 
the  stupid,  the  cruel,  and  the  unjust. 

Near  the  close  of  The  Big  Money,  certain  passages  on  faction- 
alism among  the  communists  give  evidence  of  a  cooling  of  Dos 
Passos'  party  sympathies,  and  begin  the  long  curve  of  his  growth 
away  from  Marxist  collectivism.  The  novel  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Man  (1939)  lies  along  a  farther  arc  of  that  curve.  Just  as, 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  story,  the  actual  villain  is  no  individual  but 
simply  the  entire  system  of  finance-capitalism,  so,  here,  the 
villain  is  the  coercive  power  of  party— specifically,  the  Stalin- 
dominated  Communist  Party;  in  the  essential  conflict  of  the 
novel,  one  man's  integrity  is  pitted  against  the  exactions  of 
party  discipline.  To  complete  a  second  trilogy,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Dos  Passos  added  to  Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  the  novels 
Number  One  (1943)  and  The  Grand  Design  (1949).  In  Number 
One,  the  career  of  a  fictitious  demagogue  suggests  the  actual 
career  of  Louisiana's  Huey  Long;  in  The  Grand  Design,  with  its 
scenes  illustrative  of  the  Rooseveltian  New  Deal  and  the  swift 
mushrooming  of  federal  power,  Big  Government  is  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  villain.  Meanwhile,  the  biographical  studies  in  The 
Ground  We  Stand  On  (1941)  had  already  revealed  Dos  Passos's 
deepest  and  most  personal  commitment— his  sympathy  with  the 
honest,  independent  individual  in  opposition  to  collective  pow- 
er, whether  that  power  is  exerted  through  capitalism,  the  com- 
munist party  line,  or  the  New  Deal.  Sketches  such  as  that  of  Roger 
Williams  show  his  grasp  of  important  parts  of  a  nativist  Ameri- 
can tradition,  and  forecast  the  tone  of  reconciliation  with  Ameri- 
ca in  the  novel  Chosen  Country  (1952). 

James  Farrell  (1904—).  Although  Marxist  in  his  personal 
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philosophy,  as  was  Dos  Passos  during  several  productive  years, 
James  Farrell  as  a  writer  devoted  himself  less  to  the  novel  of  class 
conflict  than  to  the  building-out  of  naturalistic  fiction  after  the 
manner  of  Dreiser  or  Frank  N orris.  Reared  in  Chicago,  and  en- 
couraged in  the  University  of  Chicago's  advanced  composition 
classes  to  work  with  familiar  material,  Farrell  produced  numer- 
ous sketches  of  a  South  Side  neighborhood  whose  people  were 
predominantly  lower-middle-class,  Irish,  and  Roman  Catholic. 
Out  of  these  sketches  grew  in  time  the  novels— Young  Lonigan 
(1932),  The  Young  Manhood  of  Studs  Lonigan  (1934),  and 
Judgment  Day  (1935)— which  make  up  Studs  Lonigan:  a  Trilogy 
(1938).  Apparently,  Farrell  meant  the  course  of  Studs  Lonigan's 
life  to  be  not  so  much  typical  of  a  social  group  as  true  to  the  in- 
terior logic  of  Studs'  environment;  the  boy's  biography  consists 
of  the  working-out  of  "the  essential  factors  of  environment,  situ- 
ation, milieu,  characters."  Although  Studs  is  affected  by  family 
and  church  and  parochial  school,  he  is  in  essentials  a  product  of 
the  streets,  shaped  by  his  contacts  in  poolrooms  and  with  teen-age 
gangs.  Lacking  any  positive  interests,  he  drifts  into  a  life  made 
up  of  small-time  hoodlumism,  drunkenness,  and  the  sex  experi- 
ences afforded  by  casual  pick-ups  and  whores.  With  his  energies 
more  and  more  dissipated,  he  deteriorates  as  surely  and  disas- 
trously as  Dreiser's  Hurstwood  in  Sister  Carrie. 

To  Farrell,  the  function  of  the  writer  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
earlier  Chicago  novelist  Robert  Herrick,  to  "realize  our  world" 
for  us.  Far  from  offering  romance,  or  even  entertainment,  Far- 
rell offers  to  his  readers  the  very  quality  and  texture  of  certain 
lives.  His  goal  is  an  "objective"  picture  of  those  lives— that  is,  a 
picture  unmoralized  and  faithfully  presented.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor Dreiser  he  builds  up  that  picture  somewhat  mechanically,  by 
a  steady  cumulation  of  detail,  and  he  goes  beyond  even  Dreiser 
in  a  certain  dogged,  unsparing  frankness.  If  his  method  seems 
pedestrian  or  at  times  merely  dull,  it  nevertheless  gives  at  its  best 
a  sense  of  complete  authenticity,  complete  validity;  scenes  like 
that  in  which  Lonigan's  football  team  "gets"  the  opposing  star, 
Jewboy  Schwartz,  carry  complete  conviction.  By  these  methods 
of  patient  observation  and  steady  massing  of  detail  Farrell  has 
brought  alive  in  fiction  certain  limited  portions  of  Chicago  so- 
ciety. He  has  sometimes  dealt,  to  be  sure,  with  other  locales, 
notably  with  literary  New  York  of  the  nineteen-thirties  in  The 
Road  Between  (1948);  but  he  has  worked  on  the  whole  as  the 
theorist  and  practitioner  of  orthodox  "objective"  naturalism 
within  the  materials  afforded  him  by  his  home  city. 
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John  Steinbeck  (1902—).  The  broad  differences  between 
James  Farrell  and  John  Steinbeck  suggest  what  various  kinds  of 
fiction  may  flourish  within  the  wide-embracing  pale  of  natural- 
ism. In  the  former,  the  naturalistic  concept  of  man  as  part  of  the 
cosmic  machine  has  its  outcome  in  an  observer's  reporting  of 
human  behavior;  in  the  latter,  it  expresses  itself  in  the  author's 
view  of  the  needs  of  the  human  psyche  and  of  how  those  needs 
are  served  by  fiction.  The  human  psyche,  as  Steinbeck  envisions 
it,  is  a  product  of  long  ages  of  evolutionary  struggle,  so  that  it 
holds  now,  like  a  palimpsest,  the  only  half  erased  records  of  lost 
ages  of  savagery,  of  the  pre-human  jungle,  of  the  pre-mammalian 
shoreline  and  the  ocean.  The  consciousness  of  modern  man  has 
its  ultimate  roots  in  "a  group  psyche-memory  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  unconscious.  And  what  things  must  be  there, 
what  monsters,  what  fear  of  dark  and  pressure,  and  of  prey!"  To 
some  correspondence  with  the  needs  of  this  racial  unconscious 
the  psychologist  Jung  had  attributed  much  of  the  mysterious 
appeal  of  myth  and  archetypal  image.  Steinbeck,  though  no  sys- 
tematic psychologist,  has  sought  repeatedly,  by  enduing  his  stories 
with  some  quality  of  primitive  myth,  to  tap  the  deep,  rich  re- 
sources of  man's  "group  psyche-memory."  His  naturalism  is  not, 
in  short,  that  of  the  realist,  though  he  makes  occasional  use  of 
realistic  method;  it  is  the  naturalism  of  the  myth-maker  and 
primitivist,  who  seeks  to  release  the  most  powerful,  because  the 
oldest,  springs  of  human  delight  and  revulsion  and  terror. 

The  stuff  of  Steinbeck's  myth-resembling  stories  comes  largely 
from  his  native  California.  Not  greatly  concerned  with  the  exotic 
or  the  picturesque,  he  conveys  nevertheless  the  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinct, individual  locale.  For  his  characters  he  prefers  people  who, 
without  any  pretensions  or  special  rank,  are  just  people— ranch- 
ers, housewives,  farmers,  truck-drivers,  day-laborers,  and  ne'er- 
do-wells.  Among  the  most  happily  imagined  of  these  folks  are 
the  child-like,  happy-go-lucky  paisanos  of  his  first  popularly  suc- 
cessful novel,  the  humorously  idyllic  Tortilla  Flat  (1935).  The 
milieu  of  Steinbeck's  paisanos  is  a  pleasantly  synthetic  California 
Eden  where  thieving  is  just  an  ingenious  game  and  where  sin 
has  not  yet  been  invented.  About  the  paisano  leader,  Danny, 
whose  house,  according  to  Steinbeck,  was  "not  unlike  the  Round 
Table"  of  King  Arthur,  are  gathered  a  number  of  engaging 
rogues  who  are  "not  unlike  the  knights  of  it"— Pilon,  Pablo, 
Portagee  Jo,  Jesus  Maria  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Morales,  and  the  Pirate. 
As  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  devoted  to  chivalry,  so  Danny 
and  his  boon-companions  are  devoted  to  their  childlike  dream- 
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community,  which  brings  forth  "sweetness  and  joy,  philanthropy, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  mystic  sorrow."  In  the  mood  of  Tortilla  Flat 
there  is  indeed  something  medieval.  The  story  flows  with  the 
limpid,  elusive  grace  of  the  medieval  conte,  and  the  episode  of 
the  Pirate,  the  dogs,  and  the  miracle  might  be  placed  without 
incongruity  beside  tales  of  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  certain  earlier  novels— Cup  of  Gold  (1929)  and  To  a  God 
Unknown  ( 1 933)— Steinbeck  had  seemed  curiously  if  not  morbid- 
ly interested  in  the  psychology  of  violence  and  sadism.  The  stories 
immediately  following  Tortilla  Flat  revive  that  earlier  interest 
and  play  cunningly  on  the  reader's  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  revulsion  and  pain.  The  pathology  of  the  monster  Lennie  in 
Of  Mice  and  Men  (1937),  the  death-and-dismemberment  scenes 
in  The  Red  Pony  (1937)—  these  and  other  calculated  wrenchings 
of  the  reader's  psyche  are  products  of  a  primitivism  turned 
spurious  and  perhaps  decadent,  of  a  myth-making  skill  that  has 
surrendered  to  the  morbid  instead  of  mastering  it.  A  similar  ex- 
ploitation of  violence  permeates  In  Dubious  Battle  (1936),  but 
that  story  of  a  savagely  contested  strike  reveals  also  a  social  aware- 
ness new  to  Steinbeck's  art.  Akin  to  the  proletarian  novels  that 
flourished  in  ephemeral  flare-up  during  the  middle  thirties,  In 
Dubious  Battle  treats  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  light  of  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  "Irish  and  Italian  Communists  whose  training 
was  in  the  field,  not  in  the  drawing-room.  They  don't  believe  in 
ideologies  and  ideal  tactics.  They  do  what  they  can  under  the 
circumstances." 

To  the  publication-year  of  In  Dubious  Battle  may  be  traced 
the  beginnings  of  a  far  larger  project  of  Steinbeck's  in  the  soci- 
ological novel.  Over  America  still  hung  the  pall  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, only  lightened  and  not  swept  away  by  the  political  revo- 
lution of  the  New  Deal.  Unemployment,  especially  technological 
unemployment,  remained  high;  steadily,  on  farm  after  farm,  the 
tractor  displaced  the  tenant  and  laborer.  In  the  Southwest, 
chronic  drouth  made  of  great  productive  regions  a  sterile  Dust 
Bowl;  and  from  these  stricken  areas  families  of  "Okies"  streamed 
out  in  blind  emigration  toward  the  promised  land  of  California. 
Once  there,  they  too  often  only  swelled  the  already  formidable 
ranks  of  migrant  laborers,  and  made  desperate  a  social  problem 
that  was  already  acute.  In  his  coming  to  know  intimately  the 
plight  of  these  migrant  workers,  which  he  reported  to  the  San 
Francisco  News  in  1936,  Steinbeck  was  moved  as  if  by  a  religious 
experience.  "I  must  go  over  into  the  interior  valleys  .  .  .  ,"  he 
wrote  his  literary  agent.  "There  are  five  thousand  families  starv- 
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ing  to  death  over  there,  not  just  hungry  but  actually  starving. 
The  government  is  trying  to  feed  them  and  get  medical  attention 
to  them,  with  the  Fascist  group  of  utilities  and  banks  and  huge 
growers  sabotaging  the  thing  all  along  the  line.  ...  I  must  get 
down  there  and  see  if  I  can  do  something  to  knock  these  murder- 
ers on  the  heads." 

The  indignation  that  moved  Steinbeck  to  "knock  these  mur- 
derers on  the  heads"  breathes  in  and  through  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  (1939),  a  big,  powerful  novel  in  which  several  divergent 
and  even  mutually  conflicting  stories  are  imperfectly  blended. 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  first  of  all  the  story  of  the  Joads,  a  family 
of  tenant  farmers  who,  "tractored  out"  in  Oklahoma,  drive  in  an 
aging  truck  to  California  to  join  and  suffer  with  the  homeless 
migrant  laborers.  The  Joad  story  is  in  itself  multiple;  it  under- 
goes chameleon-like  changes,  executes  disconcerting  about-faces. 
At  first  it  apes  the  humorous  back-country  characterizations  of 
Caldwell's  popular  Tobacco  Road;  later,  in  its  story  of  courage 
on  the  highway  and  of  idyllic  life  in  a  government  labor  camp,  it 
takes  on  the  colorings  of  some  such  tale  of  primitive  folk  virtue 
as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Throughout  both  its  comical  squalor 
and  its  heroism  the  Joad  story  is  also  an  Odyssey,  a  disastrous 
journey  during  which  voyager  after  voyager  is  lost  to  the  perils  of 
the  way;  and  that  Odyssey,  stretching  westward  through  desert 
and  flood  to  its  dead  end  in  a  California  stable  suggests  in  bitter 
ironic  contrast  the  former  westward  surge  of  the  pioneers.  With 
the  story  of  the  Joads  is  intertwined  that  of  the  Holinist  preacher 
Jim  Casy,  whose  experience,  meant  apparently  as  a  parallel  to 
that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  actually  less  a  parallel  than  a  shock- 
ing travesty. 

Throughout  the  novel,  these  fluid  stories  sustain  as  in  turgid 
solution  a  score  of  other  elements— a  magically  poetic  evocation 
of  the  slow  decay  of  a  deserted  tenant  house,  an  astonishing  tour 
de  force  in  the  attitudes  and  speech-rhythms  of  salesmen  in  a 
cheap  used-car  lot,  an  essay  on  the  creativeness  of  Man,  a  dialogue 
echoing  Henry  George's  exposure  of  land-monopoly,  and  re- 
peated, insidious  evocations  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  more 
prosperous  classes.  As  sociological  fiction,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
breaks  decisively  with  American  traditions  of  the  amelioration 
and  reconcilement  of  class  differences,  to  ally  itself  with  the  hard- 
boiled,  hard-hitting  literature  of  class  warfare;  and  as  a  weapon 
in  the  class  struggle  it  is  none  the  less  deadly  for  the  fact  that  it 
attacks  the  middle  and  upper  classes  not  by  forthright  denuncia- 
tion but  by  an  imagery  subtly  associating  those  classes  with  cal- 
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lousness,  fear,  hypocrisy,  effeminacy,  and  sterility.*  As  a  natural- 
istic novel,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  a  violent  and  brutal  tragedy 
in  the  manner  of  Zola  and  Frank  N  orris,  fulfilling  N  orris's  re- 
quirement that  "terrible  things"  must  happen  to  the  people  of  a 
naturalistic  tale,  and  dwelling  prevailingly  not  with  emotions  of 
pity  or  even  indignation,  but  with  those  of  shock,  revulsion,  and 
disgust.  For  all  this  variety  and  power,  however,  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  is  in  its  total  effect  indecisive;  it  lacks,  in  a  word,  integra- 
tion. Too  many  elements  within  it  clash  and  cancel  one  another 
out;  too  many  of  its  cogs  grind  upon  each  other  in  mutual  attri- 
tion. And  therefore  many  readers  have  found  in  it  not  the  il- 
lumination proper  to  a  firmly  wrought  sociological  novel,  still 
less  the  catharsis  proper  to  tragedy,  but  rather  a  frustrating  and 
indeterminate  churning-about  of  destructive  emotions. 

From  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  Steinbeck  turned  to  the  much 
slighter  The  Moon  is  Down  (1942),  a  highly  idealized  story  of 
a  resistance  movement,  presumably  Norwegian  in  setting,  during 
World  War  II.  From  that  patriotic  story  he  turned  to  the  amuse- 
ing  whimsy  of  Cannery  Row  (1945),  thence  to  the  sentimentality 
of  The  Pearl  (1947)  and  the  melange  of  petty  frictions  in  The 
Wayward  Bus  (1947),  and  from  these  to  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  form  in  the  play-novelette  Burning  Bright  (1950).  In  its 
involutions  among  these  disconcertingly  variant  works,  Stein- 
beck's career  appeared  to  have  abandoned  any  clearly  chosen 
direction.  It  was  suffering  the  lack  of  integration  so  manifest  in 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath;  and  Steinbeck's  most  ambitious  later 
novel,  East  of  Eden  (1952),  has  proved  in  fact  even  more  amor- 
phous than  that  big,  loosely  handled  predecessor.  Upon  one  facet, 
East  of  Eden  appears  as  the  dual  story  of  two  vigorous  families 
and  their  interlinked  fortunes  in  California;  upon  another,  as  a 
curious  elaboration,  modernizing,  and  distortion  of  the  Biblical 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel;  upon  a  third,  as  a  novel  of  ideas,  which 
examines,  though  somewhat  naively,  the  nature  of  evil  and  the 
possible  conquest  of  evil  by  the  human  spirit.  Within  East  of 
Eden  exist,  in  short,  all  the  materials  for  a  great  novel,  but  the 
novel  is  not  great.  Its  ingredients  are  not  sufficiently  fused  by  a 
powerful,  shaping  imagination,  and  in  its  failure  to  coalesce  it 
affords  an  unintentionally  apt  symbol  of  the  later  career  of  its 
author. 

John  P.  Marquand  (1893—).  No  such  medley  of  confusions 
and  cross-purposes  appears  in  the  work  of  John  P.  Marquand, 

*  See,  e.g.,  pp.  210-1,  on  the  tourists  on  Highway  66. 
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who  has  continued  in  classically  symmetrical  novels  the  tradi- 
tions of  realism  and  social  comedy  shaped  by  Jane  Austen  and 
Trollope  and  Howells.  The  stuff  of  the  Marquand  comedies 
comes  in  large  part  from  the  life  of  the  more  prosperous  classes 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  especially  of  Marquand's 
family  home,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  The  particular  sort 
of  writing-skill  evinced  in  them  is  an  outgrowth  of  Marquand's 
education  at  Harvard,  his  experience  on  Boston  and  New  York 
newspapers  and  with  an  advertising  agency,  and  his  highly  suc- 
cessful production  of  popular  fiction,  including  the  Mr.  Moto 
series  of  detective  stories;  he  is  one  of  the  few  twentieth-century 
writers  to  come  to  serious  fiction  by  the  route  of  the  slick-paper 
magazines.  The  sophisticated  comedies  which  he  began  in  the 
mid-nineteen-thirties,  while  quite  as  popular  as  his  earlier  and 
more  casual  efforts,  are  designed  for  much  more  than  mere  pass- 
ing entertainment.  So  even  in  quality  as  to  make  choice  among 
them  difficult,  they  are  perhaps  at  their  best  in  The  Late  George 
Apley  (1936),  So  Little  Time  (1943),  and  Point  of  No  Return 

0949)- 

These  three  novels  are  variations  of  the  same  story— the  story 

of  a  man  whose  vision  reaches  outside  the  social  framework  in 
which  he  lives,  who  is  moved  to  rebel  against  that  framework  or 
escape  it,  but  who  at  last  is  constrained  to  accept  it  and  to  suc- 
ceed within  its  limitations.  George  Apley,  in  the  first  of  the 
three,  finds  his  primly  aristocratic  way  of  life  determined  by  his 
birth  into  a  home  "on  the  steeper  part  of  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
on  Beacon  Hill"  in  Boston.  His  youthful  infatuation  with  Mary 
Monahan  once  passed  by,  he  accommodates  himself  to  the  family 
groove,  joins  in  the  controversy  over  the  Charles  River  Basin, 
goes  on  bird  walks,  and  makes  a  literary  reputation  at  the 
Browsers'  Club  with  an  antiquarian  paper  on  "Jonas  Good  and 
Cow  Corner."  Jeffrey  Wilson,  in  So  Little  Time,  neglects  his  flair 
for  original  play- writing  in  order  to  earn,  by  a  high-class  sort  of 
hackwork,  the  income  expected  by  his  wife  Madge.  He  escapes, 
for  a  while,  into  a  liaison  with  the  actress  Marianna  Miller,  only 
to  discover  that  his  creative  imagination  will  not  again  come 
alive,  and  to  return  to  the  comfortable  domesticity  of  his  pros- 
perous household.  Charles  Gray,  in  Point  of  No  Return,  does  not 
reach  the  edge  of  overt  escape  or  rebellion.  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible, a  "damned  nice  man"  in  the  judgment  of  his  wife 
Nancy,  he  richly  merits  his  advancement  from  a  twenty-five-dol- 
lar-a-week  job  in  Clyde,  Massachusetts,  to  an  executive  post  in 
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the  Stuyvesant  Bank  in  New  York;  yet  he  fully  understands  how 
formidable  is  the  cost  of  his  success,  and  how  far  his  world  falls 
short  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  of  living. 

These  three  and  other  novels  of  Marquand  achieve  often  the 
difficult  goal  of  a  genuinely  artistic  realism,  a  realism  which  gives 
not  a  photographic  record  of  raw  facts  but  an  aesthetically  come- 
ly and  convincing  impression  of  reality.  Their  details,  though  al- 
most disconcertingly  abundant,  are  evidently  chosen  from  an  im- 
mensely richer  mental  store.  Marquand  knows  to  the  point  of 
exhaustiveness  the  characters  of  his  business  and  professional 
people  and  even  the  minutiae  of  their  daily  lives.  He  can  docu- 
ment a  business  deal  in  adequate  and  definite  terms,  or  handle 
with  delicate  discrimination  such  class  distinctions  as  that  be- 
tween Charles  Gray's  family,  which  is  "lower-upper,"  and  his 
fiancee's,  which  is  "upper-upper."  And  Marquand  is  as  technical- 
ly proficient  as  he  is  knowledgeable.  Though  he  handles  skillfully 
the  difficult  point-of-view  in  The  Late  George  Apley  and  the  fine 
retrospective  method  in  Point  of  No  Return,  he  is  not  greatly 
attracted  to  novelties  or  refinements  of  technique.  His  technical 
strength  lies  rather  in  fundamentals— in  the  choice  of  the  illumi- 
nating incident  and  the  revealing  detail,  in  the  building  of 
dialogue,  in  evenness  of  pace  and  consistency  of  tone,  in  the  clear 
realization  and  rounding-out  of  character.  Marquand's  people 
are  as  lifelike  and  almost  as  varied  as  those  of  Howells,  including 
as  they  do  such  different  individuals  as  the  serious  George  Apley, 
the  garrulous  Agnes  Wilson,  who  believes  "God  is  in  the  Num- 
bers," the  charmingly  irresponsible  father  of  Charles  Gray,  and 
the  unlikeable  but  many-faceted  foreign  correspondent  Walter 
Newcombe. 

Marquand's  forte  is  the  sophisticated  comedy  that  laughs— or 
rather  smiles— at  absurdities  of  human  behavior  and  especially  at 
lapses  from  good  taste  and  good  sense;  but  the  comedy  passes 
over  at  times  into  explicit  satire.  As  a  satirist,  Marquand  does  not 
follow  Voltaire  and  Mark  Twain  in  the  excoriation  of  great  evils 
or  major  follies.  Instead,  he  ridicules,  not  without  kindness,  the 
staid  Bostonian  who  when  abroad  makes  his  own  Boston  wher- 
ever he  goes;  or  he  coolly  exposes  the  academic  climber,  like 
Allen  Southby  of  Wickford  Point,  a  man  who  contributes  to 
knowledge  by  owning  a  study  of  "fine  old  pine  .  .  .  from  all  sorts 
of  walls  and  attics,  fixed  with  hand-wrought  nails."  Or  he  sug- 
gests the  dubious  taste  of  an  upper-Bohemian  couple  by  observ- 
ing that  theirs  is  the  happiness  that  goes  with 
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charcoal  briquettes  and  grills  on  wheels  and  eating  steak  out- 
doors and  drinking  out  of  glasses  with  "Whoops"  written  on 
them  and  using  towels  marked  "His"  and  "Hers"  and  cocktail 
napkins  embroidered  with  "Freddie  and  Beckie." 

In  Point  of  No  Return  the  satire  probes  deeper.  There,  the  por- 
trayal of  the  sociological  survey  made  of  Clyde,  Massachusetts, 
cleverly  exposes  two  persistent  fallacies  of  the  half-baked  soci- 
ologistrand-pollster— the  fallacy  of  interpreting  the  complexities 
of  civilized  man  in  terms  of  the  savage  or  the  lower  animals,  and 
that  of  arranging  newly  discovered  facts  according  to  a  pre- 
conceived pattern.  The  sociologist  Malcolm  Bryant,  who  comes 
to  the  highly  industrialized  community  of  Clyde  "fresh  from  the 
study  of  the  Zambesis  of  Central  Africa,"  inadvertently  reveals 
to  Charles  Gray  the  a  priori  method  of  all  his  studies:— "That's 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  on  a  job  like  this,  create  a  procedural 
pattern,  and  once  you  get  it  everything  fits  into  it."  Satire  like 
this,  touching  as  it  does  the  very  basic  thought-procedures  upon 
and  by  which  our  civilization  is  built,  is  profound  and  serious; 
but  in  Marquand  the  depth  and  seriousness  are  never  so  weighty 
as  to  destroy  the  tone  of  intellectual  self-possession  appropriate 
to  highly  finished  comedy. 

The  polar  distance  between  Marquand's  intellectual  comedy 
and  Steinbeck's  tortured  primitivism  is  a  gauge  of  the  scope  and 
variety  of  American  fiction  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Whatever  their  limitations  as  individuals, 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  creating  a  home  of  the  spirit  to 
which  succeeding  generations  might  return,  the  novelists  of  the 
interwar  decades  certainly  expressed  with  vigor  the  experimental 
boldness,  the  multiplicity,  and  the  incalculable  force  of  the  ex- 
pansive society  that  produced  them. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


A  Wider  Range 

/.  Thomas  Wolfe  (1900-1938) 

Beyond  Naturalism.  The  decades  that  produced  the  uneven 
genius  of  Steinbeck,  and  the  rather  specialized  talents  of  Dos 
Passos,  Farrell,  and  Marquand,  produced  also  two  novelists  who 
explored  a  wider  range  of  experience  than  did  any  of  these. 
Thomas  Wolfe  and  William  Faulkner,  however  different  other- 
wise, were  alike  in  that  the  mind  of  each  cast  a  very  wide  net 
indeed,  and  drew  into  his  fiction  qualities  so  various  as  an  in- 
tense and  yet  delicate  strain  of  poetry,  a  sharp  and  often  boister- 
ously humorous  perception  of  character,  and  a  not  always  sus- 
pected richness  in  philosophical  idea.  Both  Wolfe  and  Faulkner 
began,  moreover,  as  children  of  the  naturalistic  revolt,  sharing 
in  the  current  rebellion  against  gentility,  the  bent  toward  emo- 
tional and  physical  violence,  and  much  of  the  other  ''matter"  of 
naturalistic  fiction.  But  Wolfe's  sympathy  with  the  naturalistic 
way  was  never  deeply  rooted,  and  Faulkner  always  owned  re- 
sources outside  of  and  beyond  it.  In  time,  both  writers  grew  on 
through  and  away  from  the  naturalistic  view  of  man,  and  came 
to  express  in  their  fiction  values  that  were  traditional,  ethical, 
and  even  humanistic. 

Biography  and  Autobiographical  Fiction.  The  external 
events  in  Wolfe's  life  give  little  enough  hint  of  its  mental  adven- 
turousness.  He  grew  up  in  his  native  Asheville  as  the  youngest 
of  a  well-to-do  middle-class  family  whose  eccentricities  and  vig- 
orous temperaments  are  in  essentials  those  of  the  Gants  in  his 
Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Schooling  in  a  private  academy  and  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  helped  him  to  a  command  of 
the  liberal  arts,  especially  literature  and  philosophy.  From 
Chapel  Hill  he  went  on  to  graduate  study  at  Harvard,  to  a  long 
vacation  in  Paris  while  the  Lost  Generation  was  still  savoring  its 
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lostness,  and  to  six  years  as  instructor  in  English  at  New  York 
University,  during  much  of  which  time  he  was  wrestling  with  the 
writing  and  the  publication  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  His 
biography  is,  in  short,  sufficiently  matter-of-fact,  except  that  he 
owned  always  "the  first,  the  last,  the  foremost  quality  of  the 
artist,  .  .  .  the  ability  to  get  out  of  his  own  life  the  power  to  live 
and  work  by,  to  derive  from  his  own  experience— as  a  fruit  of  all 
his  seeing,  feeling,  living,  joy  and  bitter  anguish— the  palpable 
and  living  substance  of  his  art." 

Out  of  this  adventurousness  of  spirit  rose  the  powerful  springs 
of  Wolfe's  fiction— out  of  his  intense  perceptiveness,  too,  and  out 
of  a  deep  sense-of-belonging  that  bound  him,  more  strongly  than 
he  realized,  to  the  early  home  of  his  native  mountain  earth  and 
the  later  home  of  his  entire  America.  Out  of  that  earlier  home 
came  the  stuff  oiLook  Homeward,  Angel  (1929),  the  story  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Wolfe's  alter  ego  Eugene  Gant,  of  the 
astonishing  Gant  family,  and  of  the  struggle  between  father  and 
mother,  W.  O.  and  Eliza,  adventurer  and  acquisitor,  in  which 
the  former  contends  unequally  against  "the  terrible  will  that 
wanted  to  own  the  earth  more  than  to  explore  it."  And  out  of 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  home  came  the  stuff  of  Of  Time 
and  the  River  ( 1 935),  a  book  completed  only  after  immense  labor, 
and  after  the  excision,  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  Maxwell  Perk- 
ins, of  huge  masses  of  irrelevant  or  disproportionate  material.  A 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Eugene  Gant,  Of  Time  and  the 
River  tells  of  his  Telemachus-like  search  for  a  "father;"  that  is, 
as  Wolfe  later  explained,  for  "the  image  of  a  strength  and  wis- 
dom external  to  his  need  and  superior  to  his  hunger,  to  which 
the  belief  and  power  of  his  own  life  could  be  united."  Eugene's 
search,  though  it  falls  short  of  its  goal,  leads  him  through  such  in- 
teresting discoveries  as  the  intellectuals  and  aesthetes  at  Harvard, 
his  startlingly  comical  uncle  Bascom  Pentland,  the  very  Semitic 
students  at  New  York  University,  the  Hudson  River  aristocracy, 
the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  and  his  friends  in  Paris  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Lost  Generation. 

With  the  close  of  Of  Time  and  the  River,  Wolfe  halted  the 
story  of  Eugene  Gant.  For  The  Web  and  the  Rock  (1939),  he 
invented  another  observer  and  spokesman,  George  Webber, 
whom  he  tried  to  differentiate  more  fully  from  himself,  and  to 
whose  story  he  tried  to  impart  "a  strong  element  of  satiric  exag- 
geration." The  novel  tells  of  George  Webber's  boyhood  at  Libya 
Hill,  of  his  education  at  Pine  Rock  College,  of  his  efforts  to  win 
a  place  as  a  writer  in  New  York,  and  of  his  affair  with  Mrs. 
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Esther  Jack.  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again  (1940)  continues  George 
Webber's  story  through  the  production  of  his  first  book,  his  re- 
bellion against  the  Jacks'  wealthy,  upper-Bohemian  circle,  his 
observations  of  the  Depression  at  Libya  Hill,  and  his  visit  to 
Hitler's  Third  Reich.  Through  these  experiences,  he  arrives  at 
a  philosophy  which  is  satisfying  without  being  rigid  or  static,  and 
which  supplies  in  measure  the  "image  of  a  strength  and  wisdom" 
sought  by  Wolfe's  earlier  spokesman  Eugene  Gant. 

Art  and  Form  in  Wolfe's  Fiction.  Few  major  writers  have 
had  more  critical  disparagement  than  Wolfe;  few  have  been  so 
vulnerable  to  critical  attack.  Wolfe's  faults  are  indeed  open  and 
undeniable— his  grossness,  his  riotous  emotion  and  old-fashioned 
rhetoric,  his  continual  overwriting  and  hyperbole,  his  wildly  ex- 
cessive and  often  pointless  lavishness.  Yet  all  these  are  the  faults 
of  strength  and  not  of  weakness;  they  are  the  defects  of  qualities 
whose  very  force  and  abundance  make  their  flaws  relatively  un- 
important. Wolfe's  novels,  moreover,  disorderly  though  they 
may  appear  at  first,  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  a  form,  an  art,  a 
structural  pattern  of  their  own.  Their  arrangement,  like  that  of 
much  of  Mark  Twain,  is  episodic.  The  novel  may  pass  abruptly 
from  a  Whitmanesque  prose-poem  to  a  "character"  analogous  to 
one  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers;  from  a  story  of 
savage  violence,  like  "The  Child  by  Tiger"  in  The  Web  and  the 
Rock,  to  an  apologue,  like  "Five  Passengers  for  Paris"  and  "The 
Family  of  Earth"  in  You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  which  inculcates 
with  eighteenth-century  precision  some  controlling  moral  idea. 
Each  of  these  episodes  may  be  within  itself  not  only  forceful  but 
artfully  unified  and  proportioned,  though  its  relation  to  the  next 
may  appear  to  be  only  the  presence  of  George  Webber  or  Eugene 
Gant  as  an  observer. 

But  the  entire  series  of  episodes,  extending  through  four  mas- 
sive volumes,  came  in  time  to  have  an  over-all,  controlling  plan, 
a  plan  not  pre-calculated,  but  evolved  as  the  writing  progressed. 
For  Wolfe  came  gradually  to  look  on  all  these  novels  as  in  reality 
one  work,  and  that  work  as  a  gigantic  Bildungsroman,  a  story, 
like  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,  of  a  young  man's  growth 
into  maturity  and  adequate  knowledge.  Their  common  subject 
is,  in  Wolfe's  own  phrasing,  "one  man's  discovery  of  life  and  of 
the  world— discovery  not  in  a  sudden  and  explosive  sense,  as 
when  'a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken,'  but  discovery  through 
a  process  of  finding  out,  and  finding  out  as  a  man  has  to  find  out, 
through  error  and  through  trial,  through  fantasy  and  illusion, 
through  falsehood  and  his  own  foolishness.  ..."  All  four  novels 
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tend  also,  as  do  others  of  their  genre,  toward  the  picaresque  story 
of  adventure,  whose  varied  episodes  are  concerned  not  only  with 
their  hero,  but  with  the  human  comedy  as  it  passes  before  his 
eyes.  The  story  of  Wolfe's  hero  becomes,  like  that  of  Byron's  Don 
Juan,  a  carrier  for  whatever  miscellany  of  character,  scene,  re- 
flection, or  incident  the  author  chooses  to  include.  It  becomes, 
in  effect,  the  novel  planned  by  George  Webber,  "composed  of 
all  the  knowledge  I  have,  of  all  the  living  I've  seen.  Not  the  facts 
.  .  .  but  something  truer  than  the  facts— something  distilled  out 
of  my  experience  and  transmitted  into  a  form  of  universal  appli- 
cation." 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  expansive  plan,  Wolfe  extended  his 
fiction  over  a  range  of  experience  that  is  geographically,  socially, 
perhaps  even  perceptively,  wider  than  that  of  any  of  his  Ameri- 
can contemporaries.  Such  inclusiveness  demands  of  an  author 
more  than  active  and  catholic  interests;  it  demands  that  he  bring 
to  his  task  the  most  varied  personal  qualities,  that  he  own  a 
Protean  versatility.  In  dealing  with  his  diverse  materials,  Wolfe 
expressed  himself  in  many  different  capacities,  but  most  often, 
and  most  characteristically,  in  three:  (1)  as  prose-poet  and  "man 
of  feeling,"  (2)  as  observer  of  character  and  manners,  and  (3)  as 
reflective  thinker  and  novelist  of  ideas.  All  of  these  qualities  are 
evident  throughout  Wolfe's  writing;  but  the  earlier  work  is  the 
richer  in  romantic  sensibility,  the  later  in  philosophical  idea. 

Wolfe  as  Poet  and  Man  of  Feeling.  The  novel  in  English 
has  been  traditionally  a  loose,  hospitable  form,  within  which  a 
hundred  different  styles  and  methods  might  be  comfortably 
gathered.  Wolfe  was  only  taking  advantage  of  the  traditional 
adaptability  of  the  novel  in  tossing  into  his  fiction  many  passages 
that  are  in  effect  poetry,  passages  that  are  rich  in  imagery,  in 
tone-color,  in  rhetoric,  in  verbal  music.  These  passages,  though 
printed  as  prose,  have  the  concentration  of  poetry,  they  touch 
the  imagination  in  the  way  of  poetry  rather  than  in  the  way  of 
prose,  and  they  own  a  poetic  rather  than  a  prose  rhythm.  Wolfe's 
poetic  style— his  fusion  of  emotion,  image,  and  characteristic 
symbol— belongs  within  the  generic  style  of  nineteenth-century 
romanticism.  It  owes  little  to  the  precise  ingenious  diction  of 
the  Metaphysicals  or  a  contemporary  such  as  Eliot,  but  is 
descended  rather  from  the  stormier  intenser  speech  of  a  Byron  or 
Bronte  or  Whitman. 

Within  that  romantic  and  emotional  style,  Wolfe  writes  with 
a  power  and  a  vividness  that  are  peculiarly  his  own.  His  rhetoric, 
however  erratic  and  wild,  is  swept  along  by  an  interior  strength, 
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by  an  indefinable  force  which  is  an  authentic  mark  of  the  major 
as  opposed  to  the  minor  author.  His  flow  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion suggests  in  its  massiveness  the  uncontrollable  power  of  some 
force  of  nature.  It  resembles— to  borrow  his  own  hyperbole— the 
immensity  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  flood,  dissolving  its  levees, 
enveloping  and  overwhelming  towns,  sweeping  along  in  vast 
impartiality  a  stripped  cypress  trunk  and  a  sprig  of  wild-plum 
blossom,  a  teeming  ferryboat  and  a  green  corpse,  a  gigantic  tow 
of  steel  and  a  broken  reflected  moonbeam.  The  scope  and  power 
of  Wolfe  are  matched  by  an  equally  unusual  intensity  of  vision, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  rich  sensory  endowment  that  has  found  ex- 
pression in  an  appropriately  concrete,  specific  style.  Seen  in 
Wolfe's  pages,  an  object  startles,  as  it  were,  into  a  vividness  with 
which  only  the  artist  can  endow  it. 

Wolfe's  exuberant  feeling  and  imagery  produce  at  times,  to  be 
sure,  nothing  but  verbiage.  But  at  their  best  they  produce  gen- 
uine poetry,  and  poetry  fused  with  thought;  the  image  is  one 
with  the  felt  and  seen  idea.  This  sort  of  fusion  occurs  in  the  pas- 
sage, in  Of  Time  and  the  River,  on  the  fulfillment  of  a  life, 
otherwise  "lost,"  in  flashes  of  intense  perception  that  enrich  and 
haunt  the  memory.  For 

it  is  not  the  slow,  the  punctual  sanded  drip  of  the  unnumbered 
days  that  we  remember  best,  the  ash  of  time;  nor  is  it  the  huge 
monotone  of  the  lost  years,  the  unswerving  schedules  of  the  lost 
life  and  the  well-known  faces,  that  we  remember  best.  It  is  a 
face  seen  once  and  lost  forever  in  a  crowd,  an  eye  that  looked,  a 
face  that  smiled  and  vanished  on  a  passing  train,  it  is  a  prescience 
of  snow  upon  a  certain  night,  the  laughter  of  a  woman  in  a 
summer  street  long  years  ago,  it  is  the  memory  of  a  single  moon 
seen  at  the  pine's  dark  edge  in  old  October — and  all  of  our  lives 
is  written  in  the  twisting  of  a  leaf  upon  a  bough,  a  door  that 
opened,  and  a  stone. 

Wolfe  as  Observer  of  Character  and  Manners.  Wolfe's 
lyrical  expression  did  not  prevent  his  exercise  of  quite  other 
talents— for  the  precise,  outward-looking  observation  of  men  and 
their  behavior,  and  for  a  lifelike  mimicry  of  the  individual's  re- 
vealing gesture,  mannerism,  and  speaking  tone.  His  subjects, 
characteristically  various,  range  from  the  exquisite  Frank  Star- 
wyck  to  the  hilariously  bawdy  Zach  Joyner,  from  proletarian 
truck  driver  and  elevator  boy  to  high-powered  New  York  fi- 
nancier. But  it  was  not  with  either  extreme  of  the  social  scale  that 
Wolfe  was  most  at  home;  it  was  with  his  own  middle-class  folk, 
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among  whom  he  found  a  sharp  individual  distinctness,  a  raci- 
ness,  and  a  variety  that  earlier  observers  had  missed.  Out  of 
these  middle-class  sources  came  people  as  startlingly  unlike  as 
the  stone-cutter  W.  O.  Gant,  with  his  self-pity  and  his  wonderful 
flights  of  rhetoric;  the  banker  Jarvis  Riggs,  with  his  Horatio 
Alger-like  success;  and  the  old  reprobate  Judge  Rumford  Bland, 
with  his  comically  disconcerting  cynicism.  And  not  only  these, 
but  scores  of  others  whose  individuality  and  vigor  (if  we  assume 
that  Wolfe  worked  with  some  faithfulness  to  his  models)  supply 
the  perfect  refutation  of  the  charge  that  American  life  is  dull 
and  standardized. 

Wolfe's  treatment  of  his  people  is  sometimes  exact  and  realis- 
tic, as  if  he  were  seeing  and  recording  them  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
scientific  curiosity  about  human  nature.  But  sometimes  it  mel- 
lows into  genial  sentimental  comedy,  as  in  Bascom  Pentland's 
eloquently  Victorian  proposal  of  marriage,  and  sometimes  it  ex- 
plodes into  uproarious  farce,  as  in  Starwyck's  "duel"  with  the 
offended  Frenchman.  At  other  times  it  is  whetted  to  satirical 
edge;  and  at  still  others  it  is  wrested  into  bluff  Dickensian  "hu- 
mor" portrayal  and  caricature. 

Out  of  Wolfe's  social  observations  came  a  recording  not  only 
of  many  sharply  distinct  individuals,  but  also  of  areas  in  society 
little  treated  in  previous  fiction,  and  of  the  complex  interrela- 
tionships of  the  human  beings  composing  them.  Parts  of  The 
Web  and  the  Rock,  for  example,  recreate  faithfully  the  life  of 
the  old-fashioned  freshwater  college— "a  spare  life  .  .  .  but  ...  a 
wonderfully  true  and  good  life  too."  In  You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again,  the  scenes  within  and  about  the  Jacks'  apartment  house 
illustrate,  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  Dreiser,  the  myriad  ramifica- 
tions, the  complex  interconnectedness,  of  modern  metropolitan 
living.  Wolfe's  numerous  passages  of  this  sort,  brought  alive  by 
his  imaginative  force  and  his  strong  and  deep  home-feeling, 
awaken  as  do  few  others  a  realization  of  the  variousness,  the  in- 
calculable dynamism  of  the  thing  "still  fierce  with  life,  still 
savage  with  its  hunger,  .  .  .  indestructible  and  everlasting,  .  .  . 
America." 

Wolfe  as  Novelist  of  Ideas.  From  the  earliest  chapters  of 
Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Wolfe's  writing  was  philosophically 
informed;  it  assumed  certain  profoundly  felt  values,  which  could 
have  been  abstractly  stated  as  philosophy.  In  these  earlier  writ- 
ings, the  ideas  are  usually  implicit  and  latent;  they  are  the  deep 
subterranean  strata  which  support  the  visible  crests  of  character 
and  incident.  But  with  The  Web  and  the  Rock  the  forthright  ex- 
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pression  of  ideas  grows  more  frequent,  and  in  You  Can't  Go 
Home  Again  those  ideas  are  given  a  full  and  almost  a  systematic 
expression.  Yet  Wolfe  never  became  quite  a  systematizer;  for,  to 
him,  knowledge  was  not  a  matter  of  systematic  rational  formu- 
lation. Knowledge  was,  rather,  a  "potent  and  subtle  distillation 
of  experience,"  a  "finding  out  something  for  oneself  with  pain, 
with  joy,  with  exultancy,  with  labor,  and  with  all  the  little  tick- 
ing, breathing  moments  of  our  lives." 

This  personal  finding-out,  this  gradual  distillation  of  experi- 
ence, left  with  Wolfe  in  time  a  clearly  defined  theory  of  art,  and 
particularly  of  the  art  of  fiction.  The  best  fiction,  he  felt,  is  auto- 
biographical; it  is  the  writer's  life  recalled  not  factually  but 
creatively,  transformed  by  the  joint  alchemy  of  the  subconscious 
and  the  imagination.  Such  creative  recall  requires  an  immense 
capacity  for  life.  Would-be  artists,  lacking  that  capacity,  are 
driven  into  the  ivory  tower  of  some  clique  or  cult  which  shelters 
their  inadequacy;  they  become  "literary  Communists,  or  single- 
taxers,  or  embattled  vegetarians."  But  the  genuine  artist,  strong 
enough  to  refuse  these  simplifications,  remains  the  independent 
explorer  of  all  the  possibilities  of  living,  and  becomes  thereby 
the  awakener,  "the  tongue  of  his  unuttered  brothers,  .  .  .  the 
language  of  man's  buried  heart." 

In  social  and  political  philosophy,  the  matrix  of  Wolfe's  think- 
ing was  his  deep  instinctive  oneness  with  his  own  middle-class 
people,  and  his  latent  sympathy  with  their  moralistic  thinking. 
In  his  chapters  on  the  Great  Depression,  he  touches  hardly  at  all 
upon  political  and  economic  factors,  but,  instead,  accounts  for 
that  catastrophe  on  straightforwardly  stated  moralistic  grounds. 
The  economic  collapse  was,  to  him,  the  work  of  an  old,  pervasive 
corruption— a  greed,  a  pursuit  of  false  values— that  had  thrown 
America  off  course  as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War.  For  the  economic 
ills  of  the  nineteen-thirties,  Wolfe  had  no  panacea;  he  had  only 
the  conviction  that  the  strength  of  America  would  at  last  emerge 
from  the  Depression  as  from  the  cracking  of  a  chrysalis.  Moved 
by  this  strong  instinctive  optimism,  he  reasserted  the  traditional 
American  faith  in  the  individual's  dream  and  the  individual's 
effort— faith  in  these,  that  is,  as  springs  of  a  social  progress  active- 
ly sought  for.  To  him,  accordingly,  the  true  discovery  of  America 
was  still  before  us;  the  true  fulfillment  of  our  "mighty  and  im- 
mortal land"  was  yet  to  come. 

In  ethics,  Wolfe's  philosophy  assumes  a  humanistic,  quasi- 
Christian  view  of  the  uniqueness  and  complexity  of  man,  though 
Wolfe  would  not  have  acknowledged  himself  either  humanist  or 
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Christian.  It  assumes  also,  assuredly,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
naturalistic  picture  of  man  as  only  an  automaton,  a  biological 
mechanism.  Any  effort  to  recapture,  in  modern  times,  the  in- 
souciance of  the  simple,  automatic,  ''natural"  man  impressed 
Wolfe  as  being,  at  best,  a  futile  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock,  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  the  river  of  time.  At  its  worst,  this  sort  of 
primitivism  impressed  him  as  profoundly  dangerous,  as  a  device 
for  releasing  a  thousand  destructive  ancestral  impulses  of  cruelty 
and  hatred.  It  is  this  atavistic  leaven  which  Wolfe's  spokesman 
George  Webber  observes  at  work  in  Hitler's  psychotic  Third 
Reich,  and  which  he  rejects  in  terms  that  have  a  far-reaching  ap- 
plication to  twentieth-century  literature: 

When  George  realized  all  this,  he  began  to  look  for  atavistic 
yearnings  in  himself.  He  found  plenty  of  them.  Any  man  can  find 
them  if  he  is  honest  enough  to  look  for  them.  The  whole  year 
that  followed  his  return  from  Germany,  George  occupied  him- 
self with  this  effort  of  self-appraisal.  And  at  the  end  of  it  he  knew, 
and  with  the  knowledge  came  the  definite  sense  of  new  direction 
toward  which  he  had  long  been  groping,  that  the  dark  ancestral 
cave,  the  womb  from  which  mankind  emerged  into  the  light,  for- 
ever pulls  one  back — but  that  you  can't  go  home  again. 

The  only  route  for  evolving  mankind  is,  in  short,  forward— to- 
ward the  life  of  free  moral  choice,  of  activism,  of  intelligence.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  that  road  practicable  at  last,  but  we 
must  nevertheless  pursue  it.  Though  there  may  be  no  denying 
the  fatality  of  mankind  ''in  the  final  end,"  we  must,  nevertheless, 
"deny  it  all  along  the  way.'* 

II.  William  Faulkner  (1897-         ) 

The  Faulkner  Country.  As  the  imagination  of  Hawthorne 
was  nourished  by  his  native  New  England,  that  of  William 
Faulkner  was  nourished  by  another  region,  the  hill  country  of 
northern  Mississippi  spread  out  fanwise  a  hundred  miles  south 
and  east  of  the  city  of  Memphis.  There,  land  and  climate  could 
offer  his  fiction  an  appropriate  stage  and  enveloping  atmosphere: 
—lonesome  sandhills  forested  with  oak  and  pine  or  gullied  into 
wastes  of  sedgegrass  and  sassafras  and  wild  plum;  dark  flatlands 
with  yellow  rivers  coiling  among  sweetgum  and  canebrake;  slow 
fickle  springs,  blazing  summers,  pearl-gray  autumns,  and  sullen 
winters  that  shift  overnight  from  iron  cold  to  the  lambency  of 
"an  Indian  summer's  Indian  summer."  There  Faulkner,  from 
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boyhood,  grew  into  a  complex  and  yet  a  paradoxically  homogen- 
eous society,  whose  people  were  knit  together  by  a  common  eco- 
nomics and  by  common  memories  of  struggle  and  suffering.  It 
was  a  farm  and  village  and  small-town  society,  with  its  con- 
trolling center  among  the  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
county  seats,  and  its  chief  productive  power  among  the  land- 
owners. No  less  parts  of  that  community  than  its  middle-class 
and  yoeman  center  were  the  sparse  survivors  of  the  pre-Civil- 
War  aristocracy,  numerous  Negroes  and  folk  of  mixed  blood  and 
a  few  Indians,  and  the  hard-bitten  red-necked  farmers  and  shift- 
less poor  whites.  Within  a  community  at  once  so  closely  knit  and 
so  varied  there  had  developed,  naturally,  complexities  of  custom 
and  manner  and  idiom  comparable  to  those  in  the  class-conscious 
societies  of  historic  Europe. 

From  the  life  of  that  single  region  has  come  most  of  the  stuff 
of  Faulkner's  superior  fiction.  Yet  the  Faulkner  country  does  not 
appear  in  his  novels  in  its  geographic  entirety;  it  appears  rather 
in  microcosm,  in  his  gradual  creation  and  elaboration  of  the 
single  county  of  Yoknapatawpha  and  its  county  seat  Jefferson, 
both  of  them  typical,  and  both,  of  course,  imaginary.  Moreover, 
compressed  and  filtered  as  it  is  through  Faulkner's  imagination, 
the  life  of  his  northern  Mississippi  community  suffers  something 
more  than  a  sea  change.  Its  social  core,  the  yoemanry  and  the 
small-town  middle  class,  dwindles  toward  the  vanishing  point, 
for  even  when  Faulkner  treats  of  the  middle  classes  his  imagina- 
tion shies  off  as  on  a  tangent  to  view  them  from  angles  appropri- 
ate rather  to  the  aristocrats,  the  poor  whites,  or  the  negroes.  The 
picture  left  by  this  blanking-out  of  the  social  center  is  that  of  a 
world  of  heightened  colorings,  of  sharpened  contrasts,  of  violent 
juxtapositions  of  chivalric  honor  with  virulent  evil  and  degen- 
eracy. While  the  entire  social  canvas  is  thus  wrested  about  and 
re-focused,  events  and  people  undergo  their  own  intensification 
and  heightening,  assume  their  new  aura  of  imagined  significance. 
And  curiously,  whether  by  the  author's  calculation  or  because 
of  some  inner  compulsion,  his  imagined  world  brings  into  bright 
sharp  relief  certain  themes  that  are  central  in  the  fictional  "mat- 
ter" of  the  interwar  decades— the  wrestlings  of  human  nature 
with  deep-seated  tensions,  the  eruption  of  powerful  psychic 
forces  into  emotional  and  physical  violence.  In  short,  the  intense, 
tortured  fictitious  realm  of  Yoknapatawpha  County  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  raw  material  of  Southern  life;  it  is  that 
raw  material  transmuted  by  some  interior  process  of  selection, 
of   imaginative   heightening,    of   subtle   and   perhaps    uncon- 
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scious  adaptation  to  the  emotional  needs  of  Faulkner's  time. 

The  Emergence  of  the  Novelist.  The  springs  of  Faulkner's 
creativeness  were  not  provincial  only;  they  were  also  literary, 
professional,  even  philosophical.  In  Oxford,  his  home  from  child- 
hood, he  came  into  a  knowledge  of  books  through  his  own 
sporadic  reading,  through  talk  with  friends,  and  through  at- 
tendance during  two  years  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  After 
service  during  World  War  I  with  the  Canadian  air  force,  and 
after  a  few  years'  effort  divided  between  various  jobs  and  the 
writing  of  poetry,  he  came  while  living  in  New  Orleans  to  know 
Sherwood  Anderson,  on  whose  recommendation  his  first  novel 
was  published.  His  early  writings  include  three  novels  of  such 
quality  that  it  is  misleading,  though  accurate,  to  speak  of  them  as 
apprentice  work:  Soldier's  Pay  (1926),  Mosquitoes  (1927),  and 
Sartoris  (1929).  These  three  and  their  immediate  successors  bear 
witness  to  Faulkner's  extensive  if  erratic  literary  sophistication. 
Recurrently,  they  echo  or  allude  to  such  classics  as  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible,  such  traditionally  American  writers 
as  the  back-country  humorists,  and  such  moderns  as  Shaw,  Joyce, 
and  Eliot. 

Not  deliberately  philosophical,  the  early  novels  are  neverthe- 
less permeated  by  the  scientific  naturalism  of  their  times.  Theirs 
is  often  the  naturalistic  view  of  man  as  a  nonreasoning  bundle  of 
impulses,  incalculable  and  driven;  theirs  is  the  naturalistic 
affinity  for  the  subnormal  and  the  obsessive  and  the  neurotic; 
theirs  is  often  a  pervasive  Freudian  psychology  and  even  an  ap- 
parently calculated  use  of  Freudian  symbolism.  Yet  the  natural- 
ism in  Faulkner's  novels  was  never  absolute,  and  not  always  even 
predominant.  Increasingly,  with  the  passing  of  time,  he  imagined 
and  wrote  in  the  manner  of  the  outraged  idealist,  moved  in  his 
imaginings  of  evil  by  the  fierce  indignation  of  a  Swift.  Indeed,  in 
the  writings  of  his  most  prolific  decade  the  force  of  that  indigna- 
tion seems  obsessive  and  even  intolerable,  as  if  uncontrollable 
pressures  within  the  author's  psyche  were  finding  vent  in  a 
thousand  images  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  perversion.  His  own 
private  mental  world  owns  in  common  with  the  public  mind  of 
the  interwar  decades  the  knowledge  of  inner  conflict  and  tragic 
tension,  for  which  the  writing  and  the  reading  of  his  novels  could 
serve  as  a  catharsis.  And  even  more  swiftly  than  his  literary 
sophistication  or  his  view  of  life,  Faulkner's  style  rushed  into 
maturity.  Poet  first  and  novelist  only  afterward,  he  transferred 
to  his  prose  in  their  entirety  his  poetic  perception,  sensuousness, 
and  eloquence.  Often  excessive,  often  romantically  turgid,  his 
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baroque  style  is  borne  along  in  spite  of  its  defects  by  some  over- 
whelming interior  force.  Among  his  American  contemporaries, 
only  Wolfe  approaches  him  in  intensity  and  power  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Maturity  in  the  Novel.  Far  superior  to  his  first  three,  Faulk- 
ner's fourth  novel  shows  conclusively  his  stature  as  a  major  artist. 
In  the  skillfully  executed  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  (1929),  the 
old,  conventional  subject  of  an  aristocratic  family  in  decline  is 
lifted  to  the  level  of  tragedy.  In  the  first  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  novel,  the  deterioration  of  the  Compsons  is  made  known  to 
the  reader  through  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  the  idiot  son 
Benjy,  whose  long  interior  monologue  suggests  Faulkner's 
Shakespearean  title.  As  Benjy's  mind,  moved  by  apparently  ran- 
dom associations,  flashes  from  present  to  past  to  remoter  past,  his 
memory-flickerings  recreate,  like  the  jumbled  fragments  of  a 
picture-puzzle,  the  lives  of  the  Compsons  and  their  negro  serv- 
ants. In  the  second  part,  the  story-medium  is  the  consciousness 
of  Benjy's  brother  Quentin,  now  away  at  Harvard,  but  so  harried 
by  memories,  especially  of  his  sister  Caddy's  immorality,  that  he 
goes  insane.  In  the  third,  the  story  is  continued  in  the  first  per- 
son by  a  third  brother,  Jason,  who  has  surrendered  honor  and 
even  personal  decency  in  his  assumption  of  the  vulgarity  and 
petty  meanness  of  the  poor  whites.  In  the  fourth,  it  is  completed 
by  Faulkner,  who  as  omniscient  author  disposes  the  story  so  as 
to  contrast  the  disintegration  of  the  Compsons  with  the  endur- 
ance of  their  servants,  especially  Dilsey.  It  is  not  chronologically, 
therefore,  but  with  the  cumulative  detail  of  a  cunningly  pre- 
sented legal  case,  that  the  four  divisons  build  toward  their  total 
effect.  That  effect,  while  sufficiently  powerful,  is  hardly  that  of 
traditional  tragedy,  for  it  savors  so  much  of  psychological  escape. 
To  the  degree  that  the  reader  identifies  himself  with  Benjy,  or 
Quentin,  or  Jason,  or  perhaps  even  Dilsey,  he  flees  the  real  world 
and  secludes  himself  within  the  refuges  of  idiocy,  insanity,  moral 
obliquity,  or  religious  hope;  so  that  he  arrives  at  last  not  at 
Shakespeare's  "glooming  peace"  or  Milton's  "Calm  of  mind,  all 
passion  spent,"  but  rather  at  a  passive  submission  to  some 
opiate  of  subtle  decadence.* 

*  In  this  and  the  following  discussions  of  Faulkner's  novels,  the  intent  is 
to  offer  in  each  case  one  credible  interpretation.  Other  interpretations,  some 
of  them  contradictory  to  those  presented  here,  may  be  found  in  the  abun- 
dant materials  of  Faulkner  criticism.  A  good  introduction  to  this  body  of 
critical  material  is  Frederick  J.  Hoffman  and  Olga  W.  Vickery  (Eds.),  Wil- 
liam Faulkner:  Two  Decades  of  Criticism.  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  1951. 
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As  I  Lay  Dying  (1930)  relates  the  struggle  of  the  poor-white 
Bundrens  to  fulfill  the  request  of  their  dying  mother,  Addie,  that 
her  body  be  carried  for  burial  from  their  remote  rural  home  to 
the  county  seat  at  Jefferson.  Their  journey  by  wagon  and  on 
horseback,  through  flood  and  fire,  develops  into  a  tale  as  pre- 
posterously tall  as  any  concocted  by  the  frontier  humorists,  a 
tale  grim  enough,  but  not  without  its  own  moments  of  macabre 
fun.  Almost  as  if  by  the  author's  calculation,  As  I  Lay  Dying 
transfers  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  social  register  much  of  the 
psychology  and  feeling  of  The  Sound  and  the  Fury— the  family 
affection,  the  intra-family  tension,  the  abnormality  and  general 
inadequacy.  Here,  as  before,  the  real  center  of  interest  is  the 
people  who  live  in  and  through  the  narrative;  the  Bundrens' 
Odyssey,  however  remarkable,  is  less  remarkable  than  the  Bun- 
drens themselves,  as  they  reveal  in  interior  monologues  their 
underdog  attitudes  and  their  intense  though  grotesque  human- 
ity. The  hub  of  the  family  is  not  the  typically  poor-white  hus- 
band Anse,  shiftless,  self-pitying,  and  damned;  it  is  the  passion- 
ate, driven  wife  and  mother  Addie,  burned  out  and  dead  before 
her  death.  About  Addie  and  the  memory  of  Addie  revolve  the 
five  children— the  obsessed  craftsman  Cash,  the  angry  Jewel,  the 
poetically  insane  Darl,  the  idiotic  Vardaman,  and  the  placidly 
bovine  Dewey  Dell.  These  and  their  neighbors  are  portrayed 
with  uncanny  insight  and  often  with  deep  sympathy;  and  scenes 
like  those  of  the  fording  of  the  flooded  river  come  alive  with 
startling  immediacy  and  vividness. 

Absalom,  Absalom!  (1936),  though  perhaps  not  superior  to 
the  dynamically  imagined  Light  in  August  (1932)  or  even  the 
popular  and  intentionally  shocking  Sanctuary  (1931),  reveals  in 
broader  panorama  the  scope  of  the  growing  Yoknapatawpha 
County  saga.  There,  more  fully  than  in  any  other  book,  is  the 
subject-matter  that  Faulkner  drew  from  the  old  South:  the 
"curse"  of  slavery,  tensions  among  the  planters  and  poor  whites 
and  negroes  and  folk  of  mixed  blood,  miscegenation,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  order.  For  themes  like  these, 
the  only  appropriate  story  is  one  as  tragic  as  that  of  the  design 
of  the  mountain-born  Thomas  Sutpen  to  found  a  great  planta- 
tion dynasty.  The  tragedy  is  set  in  motion  by  the  chance  of 
Sutpen's  unwitting  marriage  to  a  woman  of  mixed  blood,  but  its 
real  dynamics  dwell  in  Sutpen's  character.  In  climactic  progres- 
sion, his  overweening  pride  dictates  his  refusal  of  any  recogni- 
tion to  the  son  of  his  marriage,  Charles  Bon,  his  proposal  of  an 
experimental  breeding  to  the  spinster  Rosa  Coldfield,  and  his 
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catastrophic  dealings  with  the  shiftless  Milly  and  Wash  Jones. 

This  elaborate  narrative  is  unfolded  slowly,  indirectly,  by  a 
method  resembling  that  of  Joseph  Conrad.  The  reader's  curiosity 
is  now  stirred  and  now  satisfied  as  the  author,  at  his  own  pace 
and  pleasure,  releases  the  story  through  a  series  of  narrators- 
Rosa  Coldfield,  General  Compson,  Quentin  Compson,  and  even 
Quentin's  Harvard  roommate,  Shreve  McCannon;  and  the  use 
of  these  narrators  creates,  paradoxically,  at  once  the  feel  of  im- 
mediacy and  that  of  long  perspective.  More  than  in  Faulkner's 
other  novels,  the  mood  and  the  properties  are  those  of  tradition- 
al Gothic  fiction— the  enveloping  atmosphere  of  cruelty  and 
mystery,  the  daemonic  villain-hero,  the  remote  and  at  last  ruin- 
ous mansion.  And  the  style,  from  whatever  cause,  is  unusually 
turgid  even  for  Faulkner.  It  is  involuted,  incoherent,  lacking  in 
distinction  among  the  several  narrators,  and  yet,  at  times,  over- 
powering in  its  poignancy. 

The  Short  Stories  and  Novelettes.  The  inventiveness  evi- 
dent in  Faulkner's  novels  appears  also,  even  if  on  a  lesser  scale, 
in  his  short  stories  and  novelettes.  Astonishingly  uneven  in  merit, 
the  shorter  fictions  reveal  at  their  best  Faulkner's  peculiar  vir- 
tuosity in  the  handling  of  tone,  symbol,  and  point  of  view.  Their 
matter,  like  that  of  the  novels,  is  predominantly  that  of  the 
Yoknapatawpha  County  saga,  in  its  slow  time-unfolding  through 
the  years  of  the  wilderness,  the  antebellum  plantation,  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction,  and  the  turn-of-the-century  town. 
Wrought  of  the  matter  of  the  wilderness,  the  stories  "Red 
Leaves"  and  "A  Justice"  sustain  a  tone  and  primitive  idiom 
appropriate  to  the  author's  imagining  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians. 
The  novelette  "The  Bear,"  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  and 
apparent  disorder,  wonderfully  evokes  the  loneliness  of  the  deep 
forest  in  its  story  first  of  a  hunt,  and  then  of  the  hunt  become  a 
ritual,  an  unacknowledged  worship  of  the  natural,  wilderness 
way  of  life  of  which  the  great  bear,  Old  Ben,  is  a  symbol.  From 
nearer  times  come  the  fine  story  of  a  boy's  perceptiveness  and 
loyalty  in  "Barn  Burning,"  the  calculated  Gothic  frisson  of  "A 
Rose  for  Emily,"  and  the  ingenious  indirection  of  the  story  of  a 
murder  in  "That  Evening  Sun."  Among  the  finest  of  these  stories 
is  "An  Odor  of  Verbena,"  whose  Freudian  overtones  are  made 
to  blend  so  curiously  with  the  theme  of  a  young  man's  tran- 
scending his  family  code  of  violence  and  revenge. 

The  most  original  stroke  in  Faulkner's  handling  of  shorter 
fiction  is,  perhaps,  the  interlinking  of  two  novelettes  to  form  in 
effect  a  new  sort  of  novel.  The  Wild  Palms  (1939)  presents  alter- 
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nately  portions  of  the  novelette  of  that  title  and  of  a  contrasting 
novelette,  "Old  Man."  The  uneven  "The  Wild  Palms"  is  the 
story  of  the  furiously  self-centered  and  destructive  passion  of 
Charlotte  Rittenmeyer  and  the  interne  Wilbourne,  who  strive 
to  live  in  a  mechanized  society  only  as  individuals,  only  for  their 
love.  "Old  Man"  is  the  story  of  the  endurance  of  the  "tall  con- 
vict" who  is  swept  downstream  on  the  vast  Mississippi  River 
flood  of  1927;  stronger  and  better  sustained  than  "The  Wild 
Palms,"  it  unleashes  in  its  flood  and  bayou  scenes  all  of  Faulk- 
ner's tortured  overwhelming  power  of  evocation.  The  interlink- 
ing of  the  two  stories  creates  in  the  over-all  structure  of  the  book 
a  kind  of  symphony  of  contrasts:  in  "The  Wild  Palms,"  a  shrill, 
vibrant  treble  of  feeling-tone,  in  "Old  Man"  a  profound  bass;  in 
the  former  the  attitude  of  complete  surrender  to  a  woman's 
passion,  in  the  latter  that  of  independence  of  and  even  indiffer- 
ence toward  women;  in  the  former  the  controlling  motive  of  the 
Freudian  death-wish  or  something  akin  to  it,  in  the  latter  an 
unbreakable  will-to-survive,  a  force  as  elemental  as  the  flooded 
river  itself. 

Novels  of  the  Nineteen-Forties.  With  a  precision  unusual 
in  literary  turning-points,  The  Wild  Palms  marks  at  least  the 
temporary  blowing-over  of  the  more  violent  emotional  storms  in 
Faulkner's  fiction.  In  The  Hamlet  (1940),  there  is  less  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  outraged  romantic  idealist,  more  of  the  con- 
trolled malice  of  the  satirist  and  comedian.  The  four  divisions 
of  the  novel,  assimilated  in  part  from  earlier  writings,  tell  of  the 
infiltration  of  the  hamlet  of  Frenchman's  Bend  by  Flem  Snopes 
and  his  swarm  of  poor-white  kinsmen,  for  whose  knavery  and 
petty  wickedness  the  unsuspecting  yoeman  farmers  are  no  match. 
The  Hamlet ,  including  as  it  does  episodes  of  tragic  depth,  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  comedy;  but  its  seriousness  is  lightened  by 
such  hilariously  farcical  scenes  as  that  of  the  Texas  pony  in  Mrs. 
Littlejohn's  hotel,  and  such  tall  tales  as  that  of  Kit  Stamper's 
trading  back  to  Ab  Snopes  the  latter's  own  horse,  polished  and 
suitably  inflated.  A  tone  of  restraint  and  cool  rationality,  unusual 
in  Faulkner,  is  supplied  by  the  intelligent  and  humane  chorus- 
character,  the  sewing-machine  peddler  Ratliff.  Unable  to  protect 
Frenchman's  Bend  from  the  Snopes  infiltration,  Ratliff  is  never- 
theless far  stronger  than  the  moral  commentators  of  Faulkner's 
earlier  novels,  and  in  his  mere  recognition  of  the  Snopeses  for 
precisely  what  they  are  he  wins  for  all  men  of  good  will  at  least 
an  intellectual  victory. 

In  Intruder  in  the  Dust  (1948),  for  the  first  time  in  Faulkner's 
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longer  fictions,  the  people  of  good  will  not  only  observe  and  com- 
ment but  prevail.  Akin  in  plot  to  the  perennially  popular 
detective  story,  the  novel  relates  how  the  mulatto  Lucas  Beau- 
champ  is  pointed  out  by  convincing  circumstancial  evidence  as 
the  murderer  of  the  white  hillman  Vinson  Gowrie.  While  Lucas  is 
imprisoned,  and  while  mob  violence  threatens  to  break  out 
against  him,  the  white  boy  Chick  Mallison  and  his  negro  friend 
Aleck  Sander  go  with  the  elderly  Miss  Habersham  on  a  wild 
nighttime  venture  to  open  a  grave  and  find  new  evidence.  Al- 
though clogged  by  passages  of  roily  Faulknerese,  Intruder  in  the 
Dust  may  well  come  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  more  memor- 
able of  the  author's  books.  Unusually  rich  in  ideas,  it  moves  the 
discussion  of  the  modern  South  and  its  social  problems  quite 
away  from  the  over-simple  categories  of  popular  agitation.  Char- 
acteristically rich  in  sharply  individual  human  beings,  it  adds  to 
the  Yoknapatawpha  population  the  valorous  Miss  Habersham, 
the  shrewd  Aleck  Sander,  the  massive  sheriff  Hope  Hampton, 
and  above  all  the  stubborn  Lucas  Beauchamp,  whose  integrity 
impels  him  to  act  neither  as  a  negro  nor  as  a  white  man,  but 
merely  as  a  man. 

In  Retrospect:  Imagination,  Art,  and  the  Psyche.  The 
astonishing  inventiveness  of  Faulkner  is  matched  only  by  his 
astonishing  limitations.  Perceptive  though  he  has  always  been, 
he  has  seen  life  neither  steadily  nor  whole— not  even  the  life  of 
the  South,  not  even  the  life  of  his  own  northern  Mississippi.  Un- 
like Howells,  unlike  Wolfe,  he  has  never  been  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  broad  American  social  Center  and  the  deepest 
interests  of  its  everyday  existence.  He  has  so  far  proved  unable 
or  unwilling  to  deal  effectively  with  modern  rural  life,  to  portray 
business  relations  except  in  the  degenerate  form  of  Snopesism,  or 
to  draw  a  single  normally  mature  woman  living  and  acting  as 
part  of  her  family  and  community.  Yet  his  range  of  awareness 
remains  impressive.  His  imagination  is  equally  at  home  among 
men  of  three  races,  within  the  primeval  wilderness  or  amid  the 
tensions  of  the  jazz  age,  with  the  dead-pan  drollery  of  the  tall 
tale  or  the  emotional  storms  of  the  tragedy  of  the  great  passions. 
His  imagined  people  are  both  varied  and  highly  individualized, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  the  self-pitying  Anse  Bundren  to  the 
swashbuckling  Colonel  Sartoris,  from  the  contemptible  Temple 
Drake  to  the  dignified  Lucas  Beauchamp,  from  the  degenerate 
Popeye  to  the  mature  and  humane  Ratliff .  These  and  many  other 
people  and  their  Yoknapatawpha  County  backgrounds  move  in 
and  out  of  story  after  story,  each  story  adding  to  the  undesigned 
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accretion  of  the  regional  picture,  so  that  now  the  saga  of  Yok- 
napatawpha  County  extends,  full  and  surprisingly  continuous, 
from  pioneer  times  to  the  present.  That  imagined  realm  is  far 
more  convincingly  human  than  Cabell's  synthetic  Poictesme,  far 
richer  and  more  significant  than  Hardy's  Wessex;  the  creation 
of  it  is  among  the  half-dozen  most  notable  imaginative  feats  in 
twentieth-century  literature. 

In  the  technique  and  especially  the  structure  of  the  novel, 
Faulkner  has  continued  the  bold  experimentation  of  Joyce,  of 
Sherwood  Anderson,  and  in  a  different  sense  of  Willa  Cather. 
Working  as  he  does  out  of  a  romantically  abundant  imagination, 
he  has  not  ordinarily  seen  his  materials  blocked  off  neatly  into 
the  plot-patterns  of  the  conventional  novel.  Each  of  his  longer 
stories  tends  to  find  its  own  appropriate  and  individual  form, 
whether  in  the  slice-of-life  structure  of  Mosquitoes,  or  the  in- 
terior monologues  of  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  and  As  I  Lay 
Dying,  or  the  Conrad-like  manipulation  of  time  and  point  of 
view  in  Absalom,  Absalom!,  or  the  massing  of  loosely  related 
novelettes  in  The  Hamlet.  His  style,  as  varied  and  resourceful  as 
his  structure,  ranges  from  back-country  colloquialism  to  wildly 
excessive  prose-poetry.  No  other  writer  has  caught  so  accurately 
the  accent  of  the  interior  South,  humorous,  drawling,  and  rustic- 
worldly-wise;  Ratliff's  remark  on  the  Texas  pony  in  Mrs.  Little- 
john's  hotel— "the  biggest  drove  of  just  one  horse  I  ever  seen"— 
has  the  region's  authentic  tempo,  idiom,  and  rhythm.  At  the 
opposite  stylistic  pole,  few  writers  have  carried  over  into  the 
novel  so  much  of  the  sensuous  burden  of  poetry,  but  Faulkner's 
poetic  gift  is  a  dangerously  two-edged  weapon.  If  it  lends  him 
much  of  his  vividness,  it  also  betrays  him  into  incoherences  and 
rhetorical  excesses  that  are  perilously  close  to  nonsense.  But  the 
Faulkner  rhetoric  is  not  always  florid  or  verbose;  its  most  poig- 
nant effects  are  often  wrought  with  the  simplest  means,  as  in 
Rosa  Coldfield's  infinitely  wistful  epitaph  for  Charles  Bon, 
murdered  at  the  moment  of  his  return  from  the  Civil  War:  "He 
was  absent,  and  he  was;  he  returned,  and  he  was  not;  three 
women  put  something  into  the  earth  and  covered  it,  and  he  had 
never  been." 

Repeatedly,  both  structure  and  style  in  Faulkner  carry  the 
burden  of  symbolism,  of  multi-level  meaning,  in  short  of  "diffi- 
culty," which  Eliot  and  others  have  established  as  an  essential 
part  of  modern  sensibility.  The  complexity  of  Faulkner  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  early  acclaim  given  him  by  other  novel- 
ists and  by  critics;  and  after  the  latter  thirties  and  early  forties— 
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a  time  during  which  he  was  comparatively  neglected— that  same 
complexity  had  its  part  in  the  swift  revival  of  his  fame  that 
culminated  in  the  Nobel  Prize  award.  His  is  a  complexity  not 
altogether  calculated,  a  complexity  that  seems  often  a  quite  unin- 
tended by-product  of  his  twofold  talent,  first,  for  sensing  the 
multiple  and  infinitely  various  psychic  tensions  of  modern  man, 
and  next  for  projecting  those  tensions,  however  indirectly,  into 
the  life  of  his  rural  Yoknapatawpha  County.  Yet  in  precisely  this 
dealing  with  complex  emotional  and  psychic  stresses,  it  may 
well  be,  lies  his  principal  shortcoming  as  an  artist.  For  to  read 
his  novels  is  not  to  know  those  dynamic  tensions  in  any  comely 
proportion,  constrained  into  form  by  an  imagination  that  con- 
sistently controls  and  shapes  them.  It  is  to  know  those  forces  still 
clashing,  still  straining  upon  and  against  one  another,  still  wear- 
ing away  the  human  spirit  with  perpetual  attrition,  unresolved. 
And  therefore,  at  the  last,  the  art  of  Faulkner  is  likely  to  fascinate 
and  dazzle  rather  than  truly  satisfy.  The  repose  of  a  Scarlet 
Letter,  the  finality  of  a  War  and  Peace,  remain  above  and  beyond 
the  author's  grasp. 

The  Latest  Phase.  For  some  time  after  the  second  world 
war  Faulkner  appeared  to  be  moving,  if  not  toward  a  more  clas- 
sically finished  aesthetic,  at  least  toward  a  more  firmly  held 
philosophical  view.  From  its  beginnings,  of  course,  his  fiction 
had  been  deceptively  rich  in  ideas;  the  profoundest  observations 
crop  up  in  such  off-hand  remarks  as  his  Aleck  Sander's  "I  ain't 
rich.  ...  I  don't  need  money."  He  was  now  ready  to  go  farther; 
to  assume  the  role,  almost  traditional  among  major  American 
writers,  of  explicit  moral  and  social  spokesman.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  his  dicta  were  in  keeping  with  the  classical- 
Christian  view  of  mankind:— the  things  most  worth  while  in 
man  are  the  things  uniquely  human,  and  the  core  of  man's 
humanity  is  his  experience  of  good  and  evil.  Accordingly,  in 
accepting  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1950,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
writer's  privilege  "to  help  man  endure  by  lifting  his  heart,  by 
reminding  him  of  the  courage  and  honor  and  hope  and  pride 
and  compassion  and  pity  and  sacrifice  which  have  been  the 
glory  of  his  past." 

During  succeeding  years  Faulkner  could  not,  on  the  whole, 
sustain  this  lofty  idealism.  If  in  some  public  utterances  he  was 
profound  or  poetic,  in  others  he  lapsed  into  false  simplicity  or 
unintended  sophistry,  and  his  idealistic  A  Fable  (1954)  is  seri- 
ously weakened  by  its  own  inner  conflicts  and  stresses.  Im- 
mensely rich  in  incident,  perception,  and  character,  A  Fable 
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tells  of  a  mutiny-by-passive-resistance  on  the  Western  front  in 
1918,  of  the  group  of  twelve  and  the  Christ-resembling  corporal 
who  effect  it,  and  of  the  scores  of  lives  that  are  sucked  into  the 
center  of  this  vortex.  Compressed  as  most  of  it  is  within  one  week, 
the  narrative  is  so  managed  as  to  suggest  at  intervals  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  week  of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection.  Appar- 
ently, A  Fable  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  deathless  impractical 
idealism  of  mankind  in  its  dealings  with  the  greatest  collective 
evil  of  the  century,  the  first  world  war.  But  in  its  actual  outcome 
(for  an  author's  conscious  intent  may  sometimes  be  overridden 
by  his  daimon)  it  dwells  obsessively  on  the  brutishness  and  the 
"boundless  and  incalculable  folly"  of  mankind;  its  mood  of 
sickened  revulsion  is  not  only  sustained  but  cumulative;  its 
prolonged  climax  in  the  resurrection  of  the  corporal's  body 
hangs  in  the  memory  with  the  incredible  ghastliness  of  night- 
mare; its  underlying  dynamics  vent  themselves  in  a  blast  at 
humanity  surpassing  in  bitterness  the  final  book  of  Gulliver's 
Travels.  So  that  if,  at  times,  the  narrative  river  of  A  Fable  flashes 
mirror-like  upon  the  mind  the  blinding  sunlight  of  idealism, 
underneath  that  iridescent  surface  there  rolls  on,  driven  in  furi- 
ous catharsis,  the  turgid  tide  of  revulsion,  of  interior  conflict,  of 
self-destroying  emotion,  of  ethical  if  not  aesthetic  disorder. 


Even  the  latest  writings  of  Faulkner,  in  short,  do  not  con- 
sistently "help  man  endure  by  lifting  his  heart;"  and,  indeed,  to 
expect  of  Faulkner  a  consistent  ethic  or  even  a  consistent  aes- 
thetic is  doubtless  to  expect  too  much.  His  imagination  has 
usually  been  more  powerful  in  inventing  than  in  shaping;  and— 
perhaps  as  important— the  national  intellectual  life  to  which 
Faulkner's  genius  is  so  curiously  responsive  has  yet  to  develop 
any  generally  satisfying  synthesis  of  values.  Indeed,  the  younger 
writers  whose  impact  was  first  powerfully  felt  during  the  nine- 
teen-forties  were,  if  anything,  still  more  various,  still  more 
eclectic,  than  their  elders.  The  differences  among  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  Tennessee  Williams,  Norman  Mailer,  and  Peter  Viereck 
were  certainly  not  less,  and  were  possibly  more,  than  those  among 
John  P.  Marquand,  Maxwell  Anderson,  James  Farrell,  and  T.  S. 
Eliot.  As  the  nation  swept  on  past  the  mid-century,  the  explosive 
energies  of  a  continental  American  literature  still  showed  few 
signs  of  responding  to  any  movement  toward  synthesis.  Instead, 
they  continued  to  express  themselves  in  expansion,  in  spiritual 
exploration,  in  all  but  endless  diversity. 
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"Paul's  Wife,"  3 16 
Payne,  John  Howard,  80 


Peabody,  Elizabeth,  132 

Peabody,  Sophia,  132 

Pearl,  The,  460 

Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,  The,  236 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  36 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  64 

People  of  the  Abyss,  The,  287 

People,  Yes,  The,  372 

Periodicals.  See  Annuals,  Magazines, 

Newspapers. 
Personal  Narrative,  A,  27-8,  33,  51 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan   of 

Arc,  247-8 
"Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier,"  428 
Phillips,  David  Graham,  300 
Philosophy   of  Friedrich   Nietzsche, 

The,  336,  348 
Picture  of  New  York,  A,  87 
Pierre,  126 

Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James,  The,  436 
Pilot,  The,  96 
Pioneers,  The,  95 
Pit,  The,  284-5 

"Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  The,"  114 
"Plain  Language  from  Truthful 

James,"  233 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  57,  64,  66,  110-19, 

143 
Poems  (of  Emerson),  136 

Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  The, 

192 
"Poetic  Principle,  The,"  111 
Poetry,  304,  361,  429 
Poictesme,  358-60 
Point  of  No  Return,  461-2,  463 
"Political  Litany,  A,"  54 
"Politics,"  136,  138 
Polyphonic  Prose,  365 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  36-7 
Poor  White,  345 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The,  264-5 
Postwar  Mood.  See  World  War  I. 
Pot  of  Earth,  The,  424 
Pound,  Ezra,  362,  363,  375, 400, 407-8 
"Power  of  Fancy,  The,"  57 
Prairie,  The,  97-8 
Prairie  Folks,  276-8 
Precaution,  93 
Prejudices,  348 
Presbyterians,  31,  77,  201,  296 
"Present  Crisis,  The,"  182 
Primitivism,  25,  75,  100,  120-1,  346, 

390-1,  402,  457,  471 
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Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The,  246 
Prince  of  India,  The,  280 
Prince  of  Parthia,  The,  60 
Princeton,  college  and  university,  32, 

52,  53 
"Problem,  The,"  141 

Prodigal  Parents,  The,  355 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
The,  192 

Professor's  House,  The,  328-9 

Progress  and  Poverty,  225-6,  273 

Progress  of  Dullness,  The,  52 

Proletariat,  188,  225,  286.  See  also 
Communism,  and  Marxism,  influ- 
ence of. 

Protestantism.  See  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, Fundamentalism,  Modern- 
ism, Puritanism,  and  names  of 
Protestant  denominations. 

Provincetown  Players,  379-80 

"Psalm  of  Life,  A,"  174 

Psychology.  See  Behaviorism,  Freu- 
dian psychology. 

Publication,  American  conditions  of, 
59,  82,  230-1,  395.  See  also  An- 
nuals, Magazines,  Newspapers. 

Puritanism,  5-18,  77,  102,  129,  153 

Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of. 
"Queer,"  344 

"Rainy  Day,  The,"  174 
Ransom,  John  Crowe,  419,  441 
"Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  158 
"Rational    Study    of    the    Classics, 

The,"  438 
"Rationale  of  Verse,  The,"  118 
"Raven,  The,"  118 
Rawlings,  Marjorie,  452 
Realism,  215,  221,  228,  229-30,  269, 

274-5*  296 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,  The,  281-2 
"Red  Leaves,"  476 
Red  Pony,  The,  458 
Red  Rover,  The,  96 
Redburn,  122 
"Red-Headed  Restaurant  Cashier," 

373 
Reedy,  W.  M.,  361 

Reedy's  Mirror,  361 

Reef,  The,  322  n. 

Reformation,  Protestant,  18,  70.  See 

also  Puritanism. 


Regional  literature,  182-3,  232-8,  241- 

4/  254,  33 1 

Reinterpretation  of  American  Liter- 
ature, The,  434 

"Reluctance,"  314 

Renaissance,  European,  3-4,  11,  18, 
70 

Renaissance,  New  England,  129-34, 
J53»  ^5,  172.  See  also  Table  of 
Contents,  Part  Three. 

"Renascence,"  420 

Representative  Men,  136 

"Republican  Genius  of  Europe, 
The,"  55 

"Resignation,"  174 

"Revenge  of  Hamish,  The,"  253 

"Rhoecus,"  181 

Rhymes  to  Be  Traded  for  Bread, 
368 

Rice,  Elmer,  444 

Rights  of  Man,  The,  46 

"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  89 

Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  The,  271-2 

Roadside  Meetings,  279 

Roberts,  Kenneth,  452 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  305-13, 
361 

Rock,  The,  416 

"Rock  in  the  Sea,  The,"  427 

Roe,  E.  P.,  261 

"Romance,"  117 

Romanticism,  57,  69-76,  219-21,  280, 
296.  See  also  Table  of  Contents, 
Parts  Three  and  Four.  See  also 
Gothic  Fiction,  Humanitarianism, 
Individualism,  Sensibility. 

"Roscoe,"  89 

Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,  278 

"Rose  for  Emily,  A,"  476 

Rosinante  to  the  Road  Again,  453 

Roughing  It,  241-2 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  70,  72,  74-5, 
100,  139 

Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  438 

Rowson,  Susanna,  61 

"Rules  for  Reducing  a  Great  Em- 
pire .  .  .  ,"  42 

Russell,  John,  196 

Russell's  Magazine,  196,  197 


"Saadi,"  142 

"Saga  of  King  Olaf,  The,"  177  n. 
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St.  Elmo,  261 

Salmagundi  papers,  66,  85-6 

Sanctuary,  475 

Sandburg,  Carl,  372-4 

"Santa-Fe  Trail,  The,"  369-70 

Sartoris,  473 

Satanstoe,  98-9 

Scarlet  Letter,  The,  159-61 

Science,  38-9,  40-1,  226-8,  255,  257, 

297-3°°>  3l8>  329'  335"6'  353"4-  See 

also  Deism,  Evolution,  Psychology. 
Science  of  English  Verse,  The,  253 
Scrihner's  Monthly,  230-1,  235 
"Sea  Gods,"  366 

"Sea  Surface  Full  of  Clouds,"  427-8 
Sea-Wolf,  The,  287-8 
"Second  Coming,"  258 
Second  Man,  The,  444 
"Secret,  The,"  316 
Sectionalism,  81-2.  See  also  Regional 

literature. 
Selected  Essays,  1917-1932,  411 
"Self-Reliance,"  136 
Sensibility,  25,  71-3,  80,  116,  154 
Seven  Arts,  The,  343 
"Seventy-six,"  106 
Sewall,  Samuel,  17-8 
"Shadow,"  112,  115 
Shadows  on  the  Rock,  330 
Shapiro,  Karl,  418 
Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler,  223 
"She    Sweeps    with    Many-Colored 

Brooms,"  256 
"Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,  The," 

181 
Sherman,  Stuart,  339 
"Ship  in  the  Desert,  The,"  252 
"Ship  Starting,  The,"  214 
"Shoemakers,  The,"  168 
"Sight   in   Camp   in   the   Daybreak 

Gray  and  Dim,  A,"  213 
"Sights  from  a  Steeple,"  159 
"Sim  Burns'  Wife,"  277 
Simms,  William  Gilmore,  196-8 
"Simon  Legree,"  369 
Sinclair,  Upton,  349,  397,  437,  451 
"Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 

God,"  29 
Sister  Carrie,  334-5 
"Skeleton  in  Armor,  The,"  175 
Sketch  Book,  The,  88-90,  171-2 
"Skyscraper,"  373 
Slave  trade,  42,  194 


"Sleeper,  The,"  118 

Smart  Set,  The,  348 

Smith,  Bernard,  437 

Smith,  John,  4-5 

Smith,  Sydney,  81 

Smoke  and  Steel,  372 

Snow  Image,  The,  156  ff. 

"Snow-bound,"  168 

"Snows  of  Kilimanjaro,  The,"  403 

So  Little  Time,  461-2 

"Society,"  138 

"Society  upon  the  Stanislaus,  The," 

233 
"Soldier's  Home,"  401-2 
"Soldier's  Pay,"  473 
Some  Imagist  Poets,  362-3 
Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  A,  278-9 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  The,  175,  176 
"Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  76 
"Song    of    Myself"     ("Walt    Whit- 
man"), 206,  207 
"Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,  The," 

253 
Song  of  the  Lark,  The,  328 

"Song  on  Captain  Barney's  Vic- 
tory .  .  .  ,"  55 

"Song-Flower  and  Poppy,"  259 

Songs  of  the  Sierras,  251,  252 

Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands,  252 

"Sonnet — To  Science,"  117 

"Sophistication,"  344 

Sound  and  the  Fury,  The,  474 

"Soup,"  373 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  The, 
110,  111,  112,  113 

Southern    Quarterly   Review,    The, 

197 
Southern  Review,  441 

Spanish  Earth,  The,  404 

"Spark,  The,"  323 

"Spectre  Bridegroom,  The,"  89 

Spectricists,  375  n. 

"Sphinx,  The,"  143 

Spiller,  Robert  E.,  434 

Spingarn,  Joel,  440 

Spoon  River  Anthology,  The,  370-2 

Spy,  The,  94-5 

Standardization,  350-2 

State  Rights  Sentinel,  202 

Stein,  Gertrude,  393,  400 

Steinbeck,  John,  457-60 

Stevens,  Wallace,  427-30 

"Stirrup-Cup,  The,"  253 
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Stoic,  The,  338,  341 

"Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy 

Evening,"  314 
Story  Teller's  Story,  A,  345 
"Stout  Gentleman,  The,"  89 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  81,  169-71, 

236 
Strange  Interlude,  381-2 
Street  Scene,  444 
"Strength  of  God,  The,"  344 
Studs  Lonigan:  a  Trilogy,  456 
"Summer  by  the  Lakeside,"  168 
"Summer  Wind,"  103 
Sun  Also  Rises,  The,  400-1 
"Sunrise,"  254-5 
Surry  of  Eagle  Nest,  261 
Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,  365 
Symbolism,  333,  362,  413,  424,  428. 

See  also  Alogicality  in  art. 
"Symphony,  The,"  254,  255 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  89 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  177  n. 

Tamar,  421 

"Tampa  Robins,"  253 

Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  298 

Tate,  Allen,  419,  441 

Taylor,  Bayard,  220,  250 

Taylor,  Edward,  12-3 

"Telling  the  Bees,"  168 

"Tell-Tale  Heart,  The,"  115 

Tendencies    in    Modern    American 

Poetry,  365 
"Tennessee's  Partner,"  233,  234 
Tenth  Muse,  The,  11 
"Terminus,"  142 
"Thanatopsis,"  102,  107,  109 
"That  Evening  Sun,"  476 
Thompson,  William  T.,  202 
Theocracy,  Puritan,  8-9,  15-6 
"Thirteen   Ways   of  Looking  at  a 

Blackbird,"  428 
This  Side  of  Paradise,  398-9 
Thomas,  Augustus,  378 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  75,  132,  135, 

J45-52,  153'  l85  n- 
Three  Soldiers,  453 

"Threnody,"  142 

Ticknor,  George,  132,  173 

Timrod,  Henry,  196,  198-201 

Titan,  The,  338-9 

To  a  God  Unknown,  458 

To  Have  and  Have  Not,  403 


"To  One  in  Paradise,"  118 

"To  the  Dandelion,"  181 

"To  the  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness," 

249 

Tobacco  Road,  452 

Tolstoy,  Leo,  229,  273,  282 

Torrent  and  the  Night  Before,  The, 
306 

Tortilla  Flat,  457-8 

Tour  on  the  Prairies,  A,  92 

Tower  Beyond  Tragedy,  The,  424 

"Tradition  and  the  Individual  Tal- 
ent," 412 

Transcendentalism,  122-3, 132-4,  135, 
206-8 

Tristram,  306,  307,  309 

Triumph  of  the  Egg,  The,  345 

Troll  Garden,  The,  330  n. 

True  Relation,  A,  4 

Trumbull,  John,  52,  59-60 

"Tuft  of  Flowers,  The,"  314 

Turn  of  the  Screw,  The,  265-6 

Twice-Told  Tales,  111,  156  ff. 

Twice-Told  Tales,  Second  Series, 
156  ff. 

"Two  Angels,  The,"  174 

Tyler,  Royall,  60-1,  183 

Typee,  120-1 

U.S.A.,  454-5 
"Ulalume,"  118 

Ulysses  Grant,  His  Life  . . . ,  278 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  169-71 
"Undefeated,  The,"  401 
"Under  the  Lion's  Paw,"  278 
"Under  the  Old  Elm,"  186-7 
Understanding  Poetry,  441 
Unitarianism,  71,  129-30 
"Unparalleled    Adventure    of   One 

Hans  Pfaall,  The,"  112-3 
"Up  the  Coolly,"  277 

Valley  of  Decision,  The,  321 

Vandover  and  the  Brute,  283 

Vein  of  Iron,  451 

Very,  Jones,  132 

Viereck,  Peter,  418,  430 

"Vigil  Strange  I  Kept  on  the  Field 

One  Night,"  213 
"Village  Blacksmith,  The,"  174 
"Village  Uncle,  The,"  159 
Virginia  City  Enterprise,  239 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The,  182 
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"Wakefield,"  159 

Walden,  145,  148-9 

"Walking,"  145,  146 

Wallace,  Lew,  280 

War  Is  Kind,  283 

War  of  the  Classes,  The,  287 

Ward,  Artemus,  223 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  245 

Warren,  Robert  Penn,  441 

"Washington  Monument  by  Night," 

374 
Waste  Land,  The,  407,  409-10 

Way  to  Wealth,  The,  36-7 

Wayward  Bus,  The,  460 

Web  and  the  Rock,  The,  465-6 

Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers,  A,  145 

Wharton,  Edith,  268,  320-6 

What  Is  Man?,  249 

What  Price  Glory?,  445 

"When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd,"  212-3 

"When  the  Mississippi  Flowed  in  In- 
diana," 370 

"Where  the  Hayfields  Were,"  427 

"Whistle,  The,"  43 

White  Desert,  445 

White  Heron,  A,  237 

"White  Old  Maid,  The,"  157  n. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas, 
127 

"White  Shoulders,"  373 

White-Jacket,  122 

"White-Tailed  Hornet,  The,"  316, 
318 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen,  172 

Whitman,  Walt,  78,  185  n.,  204-16, 
245,362,421 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  34,  71,  78, 
131,  165-9,  205 

Wickford  Point,  463 

Wieland,  60,  62-3,  80 

Wigglesworth,  Michael,  13-4 

"Wild  Honey  Suckle,  The,"  58 


Wild  Palms,  The,  476-7 
"William  Wilson,"  114 
Williams,  Roger,  9-10,  139 
Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  111 
Wilson,  Augusta  Evans,  261 
Wilson,  Edmund,  434 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  343-5 
Wing-and-Wing,  The,  96 
Wings  of  the  Dove,  The,  266 
Winner  Take  Nothing,  400 
"Winter  Piece,  A,"  103 
Winter  set,  447-8 
Winthrop,  John,  6-9 
"Witch  of  Coos,  The,"  315 
"With  Walker  in  Nicaragua,"  252 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  397,  464-71 
Woolman,  John,  33-4 
World  War  I,  302-3,  393,  402,  473, 

481 
World  War  II,  397,  426,  480 
World's  Body,  The,  441 
World's  End,  451 
"Worms  at  Heaven's  Gate,  The," 

428 
"Wound-Dresser,  The,"  213 
"Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The,"  175 
Writing  of  Fiction,  The,  324  n. 

Yale,  college  and  university,  27,  52, 

228 
Yale  Review,  The,  231 
Yearling,  The,  452 
Years  of  My  Youth,  269  n. 
Yemassee,  The,  197-8 
"You,  Andrew  Marvell,"  427 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again,  466 
You  Can't  Take  It  With  You,  444 
"Young  Goodman  Brown,"  158 
Young  Lonigan,  456 
Young  Manhood  of  Studs  Lonigan, 

The,  456 
Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa,  330  n. 

Zola,  Emile,  229,  274,  281,  282,  389, 
460 
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